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PEEFATORY NOTE 


Wp are at last ready with the Second Volume of the 
Pro(>.eeding8, containing Select Papers. The variety of sub- 
jects and the complications of printing are responsible for 
this delay. Some papers which were very short have 
throngh mistake already appeared among Summaries and 
they are omitted here. The papers included in this volume 
have all been seen through the press by my learned friend 
and colleague, Pandit Kshetres'achandra Chattopadhyaya, 
A. To him our gratitude is due in unstinted measure : no 
detail has been too small for him, no labour too heavy. 
He has received the willingco-operation of Messrs. M. Naimur 
Rehman, M.A., Syed Muhammad Zainin Ali, M.A., and 
» Saksena, M.A. I desire pn behalf of the Committee 

to off(‘r to thorn our warm thanks. 

Our best thanks are due to the Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad, who have taken great pains over the printing; 
pages 831— -870 have been printed at the' -Baptist Mission 
Press, Calcutta. 

The papers have been print^ care, but, 

owing to the variety of their snbject-inattOT and the compli- 
eaMent of diacritical marks, it is possible that some errors 
have crept in. We can only ask for forgiveness. 

I ^ To the Joint Secretaries of the Conference, Professor 
P. K. Aeharya, M.A., Ph.D., D. Lit., and Maulavi Muham- 
mad Ali jSTanii, M.A., thanks are due for valued help. 

AMARANATHA JHA, 
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Section — Vedic and Avestic. 


( 1 ) 

“ BRAHMAN-BARESMAN-BEICHT-BHRAJ.” 

S. K. BBLVaLKAR, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor of Sanskrit, Decoan College, Poona. 

Brahman, the pivotal word on which the whole of Indian 
philosophy — and particalarly the Vedanta philosophy — turns, 
is one of the knottiest problems of Indology, which has at 
one time or other engaged the attention and taxed the patience 
of practically all leading Orientalists. Amongst Indian corp,- 
mentators themselves the controversy as to the real ultimate 
nature of Brahman the Absolute has been raging fiercely for the 
last over a thousand years, and shows no signs of abatement 
yet, although it must be admitted that what the modern 
descendants of the mighty schoolmen of India have to offer, is 
for the most part a rdchauffe of the same age-old arguments 
supported by the same set of texts. To modern European 
Sanskritists belongs the credit of having taken the controversy 
away from the ultimate denotation of the term brahman 
and directed it rather to a determination of the original 
meaning and derivation of the term. The most important con- 
tributors to the discussion include the names of Roth, Haug, 
Geiger, Griswold, Hillebrandt, Deussen, Oldenberg, Strauss, 
Osthoff Geldner and others. The controversy is still going on and 
it will be some time yet before we hear the last word about it, 
if indeed we are ever to hear it at all. As this controversy is 
carried on through the medium of journals, reviews, reports. 
Festschrifts, and other independent pamphlets mostly written 
in German and not easily accessible in India, it may perhaps 
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serve a useful purpose to present a bird’s-eye- view of the whole, 
suggesting at the end a view-point which may perhaps give 
a new turn to the whole question. 

The controversy may conveniently be divided into four 
stages, the dominant trait of each being represented by each 
of the four words which I have used in the hyphenated title of 
this paper. I have called these ‘stages ’ but they should have 
been styled ‘ schools, ’ seeing that champions of most of these 
views are still carrying on the controversy from their peculiar 
point of view. The earliest of these is the one to which 
currency was given by the great lexicographers, Bhhtlingk and 
Roth, who derived the word from the root hrh — harli, to fatten 
or strengthen, and gave as the first denotation of the term 
“ the god- ward striving devotion which appears as an impas- 
sioned longing or as an exuberance of spirit, and particularly 
the pious expression of it in the service of the divine. ” 
From thence the word was taken to, mean the holy prayer 
or formula, especially magical formula, and thence again the 
holy wisdom or theology, and the sacred scriptures as embody- 
ing the same. This derivation of the term was endorsed in 
the main by Grassmann, Bergaigne, Deussen and others, the 
last-named scholar slightly varying the phrase and putting 
forth “ prayer conceived as the will of man striving upwards 
towards the holy or the divine ” as the primary meaning of the 
term, deriving it in this sense from hrh, to swell. So too 
Geldner in the takes the word to denote originally'' 

“ the mysterious power which inspires the poet and makes 
him a Seer ” and enables him to exercise a sort of a compel- 
ling authority as that of a magician over gods and other divine 
potenees. This view possessed the field for a long time and 
has passed over into beginner’s books like Delbriick’s Vedisclie 
Chrestomathie and Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader. Its m,ain 
weak-point consists in the fact that, contrary to the normal 
rule in such matters, it sets forth an abstract notion as the 
primary denotation of the word, which, only'- later, becomes 
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concrete in its secondary and tertiary significations. Then too, 
as Hertel has recently pointed out, the view makes the funda- 
mental mistake of bringing over to the interpretation of Vedie 
terms certain preconceived notions about modern. Christian 
religiosity as contained in the terms holiness, devotion, piety, 
penance, etc., which are hardly consonant with Vedic ideas ; 
and, secondly, of ignoring the clear bearing of a number of 
Upanisadic texts on the interpretation of the same. Very 
few scholars now endorse the views of Bohtlingk-Iloth in their 
undiluted form. 

Next in the field is the view of Haug who derived the 
word from hrh, to grow, and gave growth, increase or strength 
as the primary sense of the term, formed with the addition, 
of the affix man which makes nomina agentis as well as 
nomina aetionis. Then, according to Haug, the word came to 
signify the means of securing this growth, viz., worship, 
prayer, or ritualistic formula, the subsequent stages in the 
denotation of the word following the usually accepted line 
of evolution. Particularly interesting in this connection is 
the way in which Haug tried to postulate “ a latent power not 
unlike electricity wdiich is excited within us at the time of 
the performance of the holy ritual with the , help of 
the usual utensils of worship and other paraphernalia-” It 
is a similar mystic pow'er which, according to Haug, pervaded 
the whole Nature and which mediated the transition in meaning 
from hrdhman the prayer to Brdhman the Absolute. This 
view was accepted by Wackernagel and in part by Hiilebrandt, 
but its beat statement in a somew^hat modified and improved 
form is given by Griswold, who, starting with the xooi brh 
(Indo-European bhrgh) in the sense of growth, upward exten- 
sion, and strength, took the word to primarily denote “ anji-thing 
raised upward, be it the hand, the offering, the twig of holy 
harestncm or barhis, or the prayer objectively conceived,” — 
the earlier three denoting what Griswold styles the wsi&Ze 
prayer to be distinguished from the naxxnsl audible prayer. 
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This objective prayer or holy word led the way to the 
Goneeption subjective brahman in. the sense of the 

holy wisdom, and from thence to the immanent brahman in 
the form of that transcendent Energy which produces the 
world-order. The important point to note here is the attempt 
to connect Vedic brahman with the Avestic baresman. As 
cognates in other languages Griswold mentions the Old Irish 
bri, breg, meaning a mountain, jvhich connects itself with Ar- 
menian 6er^, and German Berg or Burg. Brhaspati, the 
Lord of Prayer, thus originally meant merely, according to 
this view, ‘ the Lord of the Mountain.’ As regards the Indian 
use of the word brdhman Griswold tells us how the “Pigv'eda 
emphasises its form and function, the Atharva Veda its 
Bower and potency, the Brahmanas the sacredness and 
religious use of the term, and the Upanisads the power that 
resides in the sacred word and also in the heart of all 
things.” 

Haug and his school had recognised the great part which 
the belief in the presence of a mystic magical power played in 
the evolution of the concept of brdhman ; but following the 
then unquestioned priority of the Rigveda over the Atharva 
Veda (which was regarded as a degeneration from the Rigveda) 
he was prevented from regarding the idea of magic as primitive 
to the notion of brdhman, Pischel, Hillebrandt, Ssderblom, 
Strauss, Osthoff, and above all, Oldenbei'g brought forward 
many a datum culled from the study of the evolution of 
primitive religions to prove that belief in a mysterious magic 
fluid or potence filling the whole world and induced to make 
itseU manifest in a given substance by the use of charms, 
incantations, specific magical movements and the like is the 
common property of all primitive faiths, citing in support the 
Malenesian belief in what is known as the ‘ Mana.’ Brdhman 
was accordingly taken to embody tliis ‘ Zauber-fluidum’ par 
excellence, Brhaspati, ‘ the Lord of Prayer,’ denoting originally 
the expert magicuin or ‘medicine-man ’ who knew how to 
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operate with the ‘ Fluid ’ in the most efficacious manner.* As 
words cognate to hrdhman in this special sense Oldenberg 
mentioned the Irish word hricht which meant magic, as also 
the Icelandic word hragr, meaning poetry. Until quite re- 
cently this ‘ magical-fluid ' conception of hrdhman enjoyed 
the widest vogue, and it is the view that we find expressed for 
instance in standard books of reference like the Encyclopaedia 
of Seligion and Ethics. Unfortunately for the theory, how- 
ever, Oldenberg himself modified his view subsequently. In 
a paper presented by him some four years before his death, 
after a historical investigation into the use of the word hrdh- 
maii in the Rigveda and in the later Vedas and Brahmanas, he 
concludes by declaring that “the word hrdhman cannot be ti’aced 
back originally to the conception of a certain ‘ fluid ’ which 
dwells alike in the holy word, the holy ritual and the holy 
man. The root idea in the term is rather the holy word. 
By the side of this real concrete word there arose the hypos- 
tatising of the sacred and magical wisdom concerning specific 
formulae. It is only inasmuch as the holy word was seen 
to be living and working in the priest, in the sacrifice, and 
and in the cosmic existence that hrdhman began to appear 
as a potence which eon.stitutes the essence of the Brahmins 
and which regulates all cosmic happenings. In Brahman, as 
we have proved already, we have to see an Indian expression 
to denote the conception of that world-pervading, mysterious, 
supernatural power which to-day students of Comparative 
Religion prefer to name by the Malenesian term ‘ Mana.’ 
Brahman in fact has become alike to the ‘ Mana.’ Originally 
however it tons something different.” 

The latest theory in the field is that of Hertel who has 
yet to make his final decisive contribution to the controversy. 
Hertel tries in the first place to adduce a number of Upanisadic 

' It was thus that Hillebrandt explained the identity of Brhas- 
pati with the dread “ Wizard Moon who pursues his work in the dark 
and continually changes his aspect,” 
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passages wliere the idea of the Brahman SkS a fire-light sub- 
stance is most clearly expressed. Such passages are the well- 
known story of Janasruti Pautrayana in Chandogya, iv. 1, 
where a stream of light, capable of burning one who would 
touch it, is said to issue from a holy or meritorious person ; the 
passage in Brh. Up., m 3 ff., where the discussion starts with 
the query “ kim-jyotir ayam Purusah ” and concludes by declar- 
ing the Atman to be a light unto itself; and passages enough in 
other Upanisads where the Atman-Brahman is spoken of as 
‘jyotirmaya,’ as ‘paramam jyotih,’ as ‘jyotisam jyotih,’ as 
‘taijasa,’as ‘ tejomaya,’ and so forth. Hertel may also have 
referred to the various definitions of Brahman given in the 
Arseya Upanisad, which I have edited and translated for the 
first time (Transactions, 3rd Or. Conf., Madras, pp. 31ff.), 
as also to the mantra which the teacher recites while 
initiating the pupil (As valayana Grhya Sutra, i. 2 Of). Hertel 
presses into service likewise the ordinary notions connected 
with ‘ tapas ’ and ‘ Brahmavarcas,’ the conception of the Sun 
and the Moon as the eyes or the gateways of the eternal 
Cosmic Light on the other side of the vault of Heaven, as 
also, the current use of words primarily denoting physical 
light and warmth to signify the glow, the light, or the illu- 
mination of reason and the like. * Hertel concludes that the 
(Jpanisadic Brdhman, viewed in the individual as well as the 
cosmic aspect, was conceived as a fire-light substance pervading 
the whole universe ; and that this notion belongs not only to the 
Upanisadic period, but is Indo-Iranian and even Indo-European 
in its origins. He points in this connection to the Fire-worship 
in the Avesta, identifying Brhaspati w'ho dispels darkness 
and discovers the Sun (Eigveda, ii, 23. 3) with Ahura IMazclah 
who puts down the hated fiend of darkness (Druh = Druj). 
He refers to Yasna, xvii. 11, where five kinds of fire are 
distinguished : the ordinary temple-fire, the fire in the body 

“ Compare passages Ijke Kena, iv. 29, where the mind and the 
lightning are said to be the symbols of Brdhman, 
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of man and beast, the fire dwelling withixi tlie plant, the fire 
of lightning, and the fire in the Paradise of Ahura Mazdah ; 
and also to the Fire- philosophy of Heracleitos of Ephesos. 
In more recent times, after a critical review of all pertinent pas- 
sages Hertel has sought to establish that the Vedic words 
Yaksd, dhend, and vdsu as also the Avestie words cithra, 
claend^ and woAm primarily denoted the same fire-light substance 
which is manifest in jBrdAman. 

After having settled the dominant notion in Brdhmari 
Hertel proceeds to consider the etymology of the word, which 
he brings into relation with Greek Latin flagro, 

jlamma, fulgeo. The Sanskrit root bhrdj, according to Hertel, 
presupposes an Indo-Germanie '•'bhlegh or *hhleg which is 
the parent alike of Greek ‘■Pkdyia, Sanskrit Brdhman, and 
German blecken. This etymological equation seems to be 
the least convincing part of Hertel’s thesis. Sanskrit brh would 
probably demand an Indo-Gerinanic '^bhrgh rather than 
*bhlag. Nor does Hertel seem to have as yet adequately 
explained just how it is that the word Brdhman in its oldest 
available use in the majority of the Pig vedic texts means 
nothing more than a hymn or prayei-, * which, by Hertel’s 
showing, can only be the possible tertiary meaning of the 
term. It is true that Flertel has urged lately that Vedic words 
like ddriharhas (Rv., x. 63. 3), harbrhdndsya ddreh (Rv., v. 
41. 12), and <iw6d?’Aas (several times in the Rv.) should be 
taken to denote not firmness or strength, but shining splendour, 
the mountain for instance being regarded as the source and foun- 
tain-head of the morning red. But that does not solve the 
main difficulty above referred to. Flertel’s view certainly serves 
to bring into relief the important part played by the Sun, Fire, 
and other luminaries in the evolution of the pantheistic 
conception of the Absolute ; and it ma}’’ well be that on that 

‘ As a clear case in point reference may be made to Rv., vi. 38. 3- 
4, where half-a-dozen synonyms . of prayer are associated with 
‘ brahman,’ 
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view we can obtain a prima facie more satisfactory answer to 
some of tbe questions that be poses in bis “Die Methode der 
ariseben Forscbung. ” p. 14 f, but to try to apply the one 
self-same explanation to solve almost every philological, 
philosophical or religious problem under the sun would be a 
methodological error. In primitive faiths variety is just as 
much in evidence as uniformity and inconsistency just as much 
as philosophical consistency. 

So far we have presented three outstanding conceptions 
of brahman : the ritualistic, as developed by Hang and Gris- 
wold, the magical as postuated by Osthoff and Oldenberg, and 
the conception of brahman os fire-light substance, advocated 
by Hertel. I am not however prepared to say that we have 
to decide in favour of any one of these to the absolute exclusion 
of the other two. As regards the first two of these conceptions 
I have elsewhere* tried to show that the change of spirit 
that is noticeable as we pass on from the Rigvedic to the 
Atharvavedic period is best explained as the result of the 
contact and fusion of two opposite racial cultures ; and if that 
view be accepted, we can say that the Rigvedic use of brahman 
as a simple prayer, the Atharvavedic use of it in the sense 
of a magical formula, and the Brahmanic elevation of it into 
the mystic po^ver of the sacrifice, and even into the mysterious 
cosmic force may represent one line of evolution followed by 
the word. Similarly, I cannot help confessing that Heitel 
has adduced enough documentary evidence to establish the 
conception of brahman as a fire-light substance as another 
possible line of evolution, 'fiQ now assume, as I myself 
have done elsewhere,® that the transition from the Brahmanic 
to the Upanisadic period was motivated by a furtlier shifting 
of geographical background and a consequent fusion of diver- 
gent cultures somewhat on the analogy of the earlier transition 

, * Historj’’ of Indian Philosophy by Belvalkur and Ranade, Vol. 11, 

..The Creative Period, pp. 10 — 29. 

” Op. cit, pp. 77-83, 
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above referred to, we can easily explain the ultimate merging 
together of these two lines of denotative evolution of the term 
just postulated. Because two streams eventually 
converge and flow together, we have no right to assume that 
originally they had the same starting-point. Starting with 
the idea of a ritualistico-magieal fluid it is at least possible 
to imagine a stage in which Fire-Light was believed to contain 
the Zauber-fluidum in a ti'ansceiident degree, and so taken to 
constitute the most important denotation of the term ‘brahman.’ 
But the other process by which a fire-light substance came 
to mean, in the earliest Indian texts, a simple prayer, somewhat 
passes one’s comprehension. 
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INDKA IN THE l^GVEDA AND THE AVESTA 
AND BEFORE. 

KSHBTRESA CHANDRA OHATTOPADHYAYA, M.A., 

Lecturer^ Allahabad University, 


Rev. Dr. Zimmermann of Bombay communicated to the 
last Conference a paper on Varuna in the Rgveda' and his 
Avestic parallel, Ahura Mazdah. Following in his track, I 
propose to place before you my impressions about another 
important god of the Rgveda, Indra, and his cognates in the 
Avesta. In spite of the very large amount of work that has 
been done on Vedic and Avestic religions, there is still room 
for fresh work, at least by way of re-study of old problems. 
Indra’s character in the Rgveda seems very simple to the casual 
reader but the more serious student admits* that in spite of 
such a surface simplicity his nature and origin are not so very 
easy of comprehension. This is especially due to the great 
number of qualities Indra combines in himself. We have 
therefore a number of theories about his original character. 


‘ E.g., Bloomfield in Religion of the Vedas, p, 174, classes 
him among ‘opaque gods.’ 

: : '^11 ^ ' 
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none of wliieh satisfy all the known data. Apart from the 
difficulty about the real nature of Zara<5u§tra’s reform, which 
the Avesta largely reflects, we have problems about the origin 
and significance of the different divine spirits in that test and 
among them of Varo^rayna and Indar. This last problem 
is further complicated by the fact that whereas y9r06iravna 
is a Spirit of Light, Indar is a Spirit of Darkness, though both 
coiTespond to the Vedic Indra in some way or other, 
Haug’s theory of an Indo-Iranian religious schism will 
give us no real help. I propose here a solution of these 
problems. 

The early Indian authorities (the compiler or compilers of 
the Nighantu, Yaska, ^aunaka and others) agree in making 
Indra a god of the atmospheric region and as essentially con- 
nected with rains and thunder. This explanation is largely true. 
European scholars were at first not agreeable, to this view.' 
But since Both’s time,* European opinions are tending towards 
the traditional view.* But is the traditional explanation 
adequate? We have Indra frequently invoked in the ]p,gveda 


Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of Language, II. 470, 
took Indra to be the bright blue sky, but in Chips from a German 
Workshop, II. 91, as the chief solar deity; Ludwig (Die philoso- 
phische Ansohauungen, p. 33) understood him to be chiefly a god 
of the sky. 


^ St. P. Diet., vol. I, p. 802. Roth had, however, before this 
taken him to be a god of the cheerful sky of day (Z. D. M. G., 1847, 
p.72). 

Op. B. D. Perry in J. A. 0. S., XI, 117-208 ; Macdonell, Vedio 
Mythology, p. 64. 
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in connexion with battles, either against non-Aryan enemies or 
against Aryan enemies.^ Some scholars have therefore taken 
him to be simply a god of war.® Bat would ‘god of war ’ ful- 
ly explain Indra’s character ? The connexion with raining is 
not satisfactorily explained by this hypothesis. The vajra 
may or may not be a good symbol for physical might, ’ but 
how does one account for “the letting loose of the seven rivers” ? 
There is no necessary connexion between a god of victory and 
the phenomenon of thunder or raining. Ares and Zeus, for 
example, are two distinct deities in the Greek pantheon. The 
solar theory of Hillebrandt and others is not warranted by 
the text of the Rgveda and has nothing to recommend it. 
We have therefore to form a hypothesis which will explain both 
Indra’s certain connexion with rain and thunder and his as cer- 
tain connexion with war and victory. 

First of all we have to note that there is another god of 
rain in the i^.gveda,'* Trita Aptya, who is later forgotten and 
who is also not very frequently sung in the Rgveda. We hav'e 
also his Avestic parallel in Grita (and 0raetaona of the A^wya 
clan). And the etymology of the name Trita Aptya seems to 
connect the god with atmospheric waters. The probability 
therefore is that T. A. was an old rain-god whom Indra ousted. 
We have next to consider whether Indra’s connexion with 
raining was original or not. The '^.gveda will not here give us 


1 B.g„ I. 7. 5, VI. 25. 6, VI. 26. 2, VI. 46. 1, VII. 34. 3, etc. 
Gompare II, 12, 8 , q f stfesiT: I 

® Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique/p. xvi ; Griswold, Religion 
of the Rigveda, pp. 177 ff., etc. 

* Griswold, eft., p. 178. ^ 

* A third may be cited in Parjanya. 
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any direct help for we are trying to understand pre-Rgvedie 
conditions. Let us turn to the parallel text of the Avesta and 
see if we can get any help from there. This comparison has 
its limitations, for unless we are sure that we are comparing 
sister cultures or institutions and not cultures or institutions 
related as original and derivative, we cannot be confident about 
our conclusions. But if the result of our comparison with the 
Avesta is confirmed by some indications in the Rgveda itself, 
we can confidently assume that we have succeeded in getting at 
pre-Rgvedic {:urarische) conditions. 

Turning to the Avesta we find Varoteiyna in tlie Sirozah, 
the YaSts, tlie Afringans and (once) in the Vendidad, where- 
as Indar is found only once in the late text of the Vendidad 
(X. 9). ^ Indar’s characteristics are not mentioned in that pas- 
sage, whereas we have for Ysroerayna not only earlier refer- 
ence but also full description. We can therefore take this 
Vara^rayna for comparing with our ]Rgvedic Indra. Xow 
V9r90rayna in the Avesta is most certainly the angel of vic- 
tory.^ He does not appear as in any way connected with 
raining.* We have a separate deity in the Avesta for raining, 
viz., TiStar, the star Sirius, whose appearance signalised rains 
in certain parts of Iran. Indra’s connexion with victoiy there- 
fore seems more original than his other aspect of rain-giving. 
The name or epithet Vrtralian is usually taken to mean “ Killer 
of the cloud-demon Vrtra.” But that sense would not suit 
the Avestic Vero^ra^na. We have therefore to look about in 
the l^gveda for some more suitable meaning of the word 
V'^trd. The word is used in that text in three distinct signi- 
fications (1) a particular demon that keeps away the precious 

V Vend., XIX.4a— 44, where the name of Indar occurs again, 
seems to be an interpolation, for the Pahlavi text does not contain 
this passage. 

pp. 112 ff. The Bahrani Yast 

amply proves this. 

* Though Darmesteter’s words in the Introduction to his First 
Edition of the Vendidad (S. B. E., IV, Ixiv) seem to suggest that. 
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rain waters from man till Indra kills him and releases them, 
(2) enemy, Aryan or non- Aryan, and (3) (probabty) battle. V 
It is usually believed that \^r era means in the Rgveda only 
a demon and that the word is a proper name. But the text of 
the ip>gveda tells us an altogether different story. The word is 
used in the sense of a demon only 62 times^ arid in the 
sense of a human foe 6 9 or 70 times,® that is, not less frequently 
than the former, and in the probable sense of battle or some 
occasion where strength is manifested and victory achieved 
fiv'e times. * If statistics can give us any satisfactory data, we 
can confidently assume that the sense of ‘enemy’ is more 
original than that of a particular demon. Etymology here 
lends support to the indication of statistics. V'^trd seems to be 
formed from a root with the affix tra.^ This root has 


’ See Grassmann, Worterbueh zum Bigveda, columns 13.34- ,5. 
The number 63 of Grassmann should be corrected to 62, for 
in E. V., II. 19.4, might mean ‘foes in general.’ The references 
are I. 23.9, I. 32. .o, 7, 8, 10, 11, I. 3.3. 13, I. 36. 8, 1, .ol. 4, 1. 52. 6, 

8, 10, 15, I. .54.10, 1. 56. 6, I. 61. 6, 10, 12, I. 63. 4. I. 80. 2—4, 5, 10 
(twice), 11, 12, 13. I. 85. 9, L 103. 8, I. 121. 11, I. 165. 8. I. 174. 2, 
II. 11. 9, 18, II. 14. 2, fl. 30. 2, 3, III. 32. 4, III. 3.3. 6, IV. 17. 1. 
VI. 20. 2, VI. 44. 15, VI. 68. 3, VI. 72. .3, VIII. 6. 6, VIII. 12. 22, 26, 
VIII. 76. 2, VIII. 93. 7, VIII. 96. 7. VIII. 100. 7, IX. 61. 22, X. 89.7, 
X. 104. 10, X. 111. 6, X. 113. 2, 3, 6, X. 116. 1, X. 124, 6, 8, be.«ides 
a fairly large number of cases as the first member in a compound. 

® To Grassmann’s references we must add 111.53,11 

^ ) and perhaps 11.19.4 ;gi 

). The references would therefore 
be I. 4. 8. I. 8. 2, 1.' 53.3, I. 84^ 13, 1. 10?. 7, II. 19. 4, III. 30. 4, III. 
30. 22, III. 37. 56, III. 5.3, 11, III. .59. 1, IV. 17. 9, IV. 22. 9. IV. 24. 
10, IV. 41. 9, IV. 42. 7. V. 42. 5, VI. 16. 34, VI. 17. 1, VI. 19. 13, VI. 
22. 10. VI. 26. 8. VI. 29. 6, VI. 33. 1, 3, VI. 44. 14, VI. 58. 2, VI. 
59. 3, Vi. 60. 1, 6, VI. 73. 2, VII. 19. 4, VII. 22. 2, VII. 2.3. 3, VII. 
25. 5, 5TI. 30. 2, VII. 48. 2, VII. 83. 1, 9/ VII. 85. 9, VII. 92. 4, VIII. 

9. 4, Till. 15. 3, U, VIll. 17. 8, 9, Vlll. 27. 4. VIII. 49.2 (i.e., VSla- 
khilya, 1. 2). VIII. 88. 4, VIII. 90. 4, VIII. 93. 9, VIII. 96. 18, VIII. 
98. 9, IX. 4. 10, IX. 17. 1, IX. 23. 7, IX. 88. 4, IX. 109. 14, IX. 
110. 1, X. 49. 6, X. 69. 6, X. 80. 2, X. 83. 7, X. 152.. 3, i.e,, in 58 dif- 
ferent hymns, w'hereas^^f in the sense of a demon ocenrs in only 
39 hymns (mostly outside the family books). There are besides some 
cases of meaning a foe in compounds. 

In I. 7, 5, VI. 25. 6, VI. 26. 2, VI. 46. 1, VII. 34. 3. 

' Compare etc., from V da, Vci, etc. 
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got in the ?.gveda, two meanings ‘ to cover ’ and " to choose. ’ 
The latter sense will not explain the word ‘Vftra ’; we are 
therefore limited to vx ‘to cover,’ ‘to surround.’ ‘Vptra’ would 
therefore mean ‘he who surrounds’ =‘ the encompassing or belea- 
guering foe.’ ’ Passage to sense (3) is now easy to under- 
stand — the fight is an action connected with the enemy — 
‘f srec’ meaning an easy We may now take 

vxtrd when used for a demon not as a proper name, as Sam- 
bara, Namuei, etc., for example, are, but as a common name, used 
for the enemy par excellence, the demon that keeps away 
rains. ‘Enemy ’is therefore the most original of the significations 
of the word ‘ Vftra ’ in the IRgveda and V j-trahan and VarSfirarna 
should mean ‘the Killer of the Foe,’ ‘the Victorious One.’ 

But have we reached far enough for the pre-Rgvedic 
Indra? We have to get at an element that will explain the 
other aspects of Indra in the !Rgveda. I have already said 
that ‘ god of war’ or ‘god of victory,’ will not explain the 
connection with rains. Let us therefore see what else the 
^gveda says about our victorious god Indra. The text fre- 
quently tells us that he is an aider of the Aryans, particularly 
against non- Aryans. * Indra is therefore the national god of 
the Aryans, a fact already realised by scholars. ® Cannot this 
represent the most original aspect of Indra known to us ? 
Passage from the national god to the god of war is very easy 
and to the god of rain is not very difficult either. The 
nation has to live by warding off the attacks of foemen and 
must needs be praying to the nation’s god for victory in war. 
After the Aryans settle down among the non-Aryans, they dso 
fight among themselves and Indra is therefore addressed 
in R V., VI. 22. 10, VI. 33. 3, VI. 60. 6, VII. 83. 1, X. 69. 6 


’ It is probably from this same root that the name ‘ the 

encompassing sky’) is formed bat with a better association. 

Compare among other pamges I. 7. 9, 11. 12. 4, o. 

’ E.g., Macdonell, Vedic : Jdythology, p. 64. See also Roth. 
St. P. Diet., 1. 802. 
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as killing both Dasa vxtrds and Arya vxtrds. Human 
beings have to protect themselves from human enemies whe- 
ther belonging to the same community or to any other. But 
they have also extra-human ‘ enemies ’ to cope with. They 
have to live on grains which cannot grow without rains. If rains 
fail, life becomes impossible. But why do rains sometimes fail 
or why is there unbearable heat before rains ? The primitive 
mind is full of demons and this has certainly been the ease 
in large parts of Asia. Our ancestors therefore posited ^am- 
bara, Namuci and all that host of demons as responsible for 
want of rains. But who would ward them off? Surely, the 
national god, if anybody at all. We find therefore Indra as 
especially busy over the annual chastening of the atmospheric 
Vxtra oi man. He is the national god, he is consequently 
most pre-eminent among the gods and this and his connexion 
with war and victory explain all the imagery of the ‘ mighty 
bull’ Indra fighting with the ‘ wily serpent ’ Vytra. National 
gods, tutelary deities of villages and cities and even patron 
saints automatically become responsible for rains.* Indra’s 
connexion with raining may therefore be only adventitious 
and due to this simple circumstance. But in course of time 
this aspect gained the ascendancy and all other aspects of 
Indra, except his pre-tminence among the gods, were forgotten. 
That Indra really stepped into the shoes of Trita Aptya in his 
rain-giving aspect is borne out by some statements in the 
Rgveda itself, e.g- I. 52.5, 

II 5 where Indra is said to be performing what is taken to be 
his nsiial feat Zife 

^ Compare Golden Bough, Abridged Edition, Chapter V. 

^ Geldner (Der Rigveda, erster Theil, Gottingen, 1923, p. 59) 
translates the second half as^dnrch den Soma kiihn geworden 
des Vala Schranken sprengte The^^ is to be con- 
nected with ^ 
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We have not yet understood wliat natural phenomenon, 
if any, is behind the urarische national god Indra. The 
etymology of the word has puzzled several scholars. 
The various explanations offered by Yaska (Nir. X. 8) show 
that even he \was not , sure about it. Roth derived it once (in 
1846) froinV?’!^ ‘ to glow up, or to ignite,’ ' and later (in 
1852— 5)fromy|^orf5^‘ to press,’ ‘ to urge,’ ‘to have power over,’ 
etc..’^ But Max Muller’s view that it is formed from (drop) 
seems 'much: more probable.* This i[!=f probably does not 
mean the rain-drops as Max Miiller surmises without any 
warrant but the drops of the Soma juice, as in the text of 
the Rgveda. The Soma juice belongs especially to Indra, 
wdio is sometimes called in the R. V. the Soma-drinker.* 
Indu is asked to flow to Indra— (IX. 112—114). 
This Soma is often endotved with the Yrtra-slaying and 
other feats of Indra.* One therefore feels tempted in 
identifying Indra with Indu and in supposing that he 
was originally the holy Soma plant, raisetl into the 
status of a god, to whom in later times tlie juice of 
the plant was offered. The Soma .service would then mean 
the offering of the god unto himself, a custom anttu'opologi.st.s 
find in vogue among many primitive peoples. ’’ Of course 
•such ideas would be repugnant to many Vedic scholars but 
we sboukl not reject them on a-priori grounds. But, still reject 
them we must and that for two reasons. First of all, the fact 
that Indra is supposed as performing hi.s feats in the intoxica- 
tion of Soma will afford a ready explanation for Soma’s connex- 
ion withtlio.se fejits r it i.s on account of the Soma th.nt Indra 

* In Zeller’s Tlieologisehea .Jalirbucli, p. .‘fai n. (Perrv, ,I.A. 
O.S., XI, 118). 

* St. Petersburg Dictionary, 1, 802. 

* Lectures on the Science of Laagnage, ]T. 474, ii, 47. 

* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. GG. 

* Of. q': in n. 12 . 14 . 

Macdonell,' Vedic Mythdlogy, p, 110. Compare ,R.V., 1.91, 
where Soma is invoked in terms of Indra. 

’ See Frazer’s Golden Bough, Third Edition, Part V. 
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is so brave ancl: therefore it is the -Soma that, according to a 
pi'imilive psychology, really kills demons, etc. We have a 
similar case in Brhaspati, the personifieation of the efficacious 
power of prayers, who- is sometimes, endowed with the Wrtra- 
slaying feats of Tndra,’ apparently because prayers are believed 
to strengthen the hands of Indra. Secondly, the Avesta does 
not make it likely that the Soma worship goes back to uraHsche 
times, though that is the usual view of scholars. But as the 
question is very important, let us discuss it with a little fulness. 

The Gat'as of the Avesta make no reference to the 
Haoma arid the silence is probably significant. Zarai9ustra 
makes mention of how he will worship his Lord when success 
attends his activities in Ys, 44.18; but we find there “ ten 
mares male-mated and with them the camel and not 
Haoma too as the article of offering. Several scholars assume® 
that Zara<5u§tra himself rejected Haoma worship and he 
speaks against it in Ys. 48.10 and that the rile was so popular 
that it entered into even his own religion after he was no more. 
But this view is purely subjective and is also based on a wrong 
reading. Westergaard’s reading “ kada ajen mu^'rem ahya 
madahyd which has given rise to this view, is to be 
rejected infavour of, “kada.. .ahya magahyd.” Reichelt’sp''M«(( 
Bartholomm clings to Wes tergaard's reading, because, there are 
several good and old manuscripts in its favour,^ but there 
are more manusxaipts and some equally good in favour of 
magahyd^ and, wbat is decisive, the Pahlavi commentary 

* E.g., IV. 50.5 The (jand referred to here is probably .that 

of the Marnts.- ' ' 

4 The Gatlins of Zarathushtra in Metre and Rhytliin, by 
L. H. Mills, Leipzig, .1900, p. 67. 

“ E.g., R'^'ichelt in his Avesta Reader, pp. 93, 95, 202, 284. 

^ Altiranisches Worterbuch, 1114. The mss. are Pt 4, K5. 
.1 2, IMf 2. 

The excellent .Till. (17th century) and the famous 02 (l7th 
contnry), besides L2, L3,; Jin 3, Dhl, Mil amPBbl (also the P.V.). 
8ee Geldnor's critical notes (I, 171) apd .the description of the 
manuscripts in the Prolegomena. The references are to the English 
Edition (Stuttgart, 1886), 
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knows only of this reading. The Pahlavi comment on the 
passage is thus translated by Mills, “ When is that dispensa- 
tion in which those persons set in motion 

(expelled) that pollution (excrement) in that magianship [which 
exists in (or ‘ through ’) that unalloyed wickedness].” ' What- 
ever may be the exegetical value of the Pahlavi commentary, 
its readings have much greater weight than those of the Avesta 
Sadeh, which are all considerably later than our Pahlavi Ga6'a. 
The Ga^as therefore do not seem to refer to the Haoma, It is 
therefore not very likely that Zara^^uStra should have known 
the Haoma rite. 

Turning next to the later Yasna, we find, of course, three 
entire Chapters (IX — XI) in praise of Haoma. But probably 
even they show Haoma to be a late innovation in Iran. W/nj 
else should the Haoma YaSt (Ys. IX) make Haoma surprise 
Zara^uStra by his presence and ash him to worship him, and 
press him'? If Zara^uStra knew of the rite already, why 
would he need this admonition ? It is true that four persons are 
there mentioned as having worshipped Haoma in the past, but 
as they mostly belong to the realm of mythology and as most 
of these names have got Indian analogues, we need not take 
these statements seriously. It is only the name of Pourusnspa, 
Zara6»uStra’s father, that belongs to history but as Zara^uStra 
is here described as taught about the circumstance of his own 
birth, which he should have known already, we should not 
suppose that even Zara^uStra or his father had any real con- 
nexion with Haoma. I therefore consider that the Haoma 
was introduced in Iran in post-Zara6»u§trian times but that 
its cult was endowed with a Zai-a(?u§trian support, like all other 
elements of the later Magian religion. This is probably what 


^ Mills, Five Zarathuslitrian Gathte (Leipzig, 1894), p. 300. 
Compare also Neriyosangh’s version, (for ‘ maglh ’ 

in the Pahlavi) ’>b?» *13% (Bharucha’s edition, 

p. Ill), a hopeless muddle of the Pahlavi. 
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Ys. 42 ( 4 ), a supplement to the Yasna Haptaijhatay, tells us. ^ 
The Fire-priests who “come from afar” probably introduce 
the cult in Iran. And they ma}'- have really come from 
India.* 

We cannot therefore say that Indra had any connexion 
(far less identification) with Soma in the urarische period. 
We should therefore suppose that originally he was simply the 
national god of the Aryans, which aspect was preserved with 
but little alteration in the Avestic Voro^iravna and that by early- 
Rgvedic times he had developed a secondary aspect, besides 
that of god of victory or war, viz,, being the god of rain, which 
was later specialised to the obscurity of his more original aspects. 
Indra as Indra (associated with Indu) is Indian and not 
Aryan and so also the name. We, therefore, fail to infer 
any natural phenomenon from Indra’s Rgvedic connexion 
with Soma. For any other natural phenomenon we have no 
data and we have to remain contented in our ignorance. The 
Aryan Indra or, more accurately, V f trahan may not have been 
a nature god at all. 

We have now to consider the case of Indar, a demon, 
in the Vendidad. I shall be very brief here. Haug’s 
theory of an Indo-Iranian religious schism is more ingeni- 
ous than reasonable. It cannot explain why one god should 
be split up into a, Yazata and a Daeva. But the fact of IndaFs 
demonbood is there. This I try to explain by supposing that 
we have here an individual writeFs attempt at matching the 
Yazatas by Daevas after turning into demons some of the 
gods of the neighbouring tribes for whom these people must 

’ “ We sacrifice to Haoma that driveth death afar, and to the 
flood-streams of the waters, and to the great flights of the birds, 
and to the approaches of the Fire-priests, as they approach ns from 
afar and seek to gain the provinces, and spread the ritual lore.” — 
Mills^(S.B.E., XXXI, p. 291). 

I have here the support of C. P. Tiele ; cf. his Geschichte 
der Religion im Altertum (German translation by G. Gehrioh), VoL 
II, part 1, pp. 61-2. 
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have been cherishing : no kindly feelings. Milton^'? Paradise 
Lost woald here come to one’s mind. Milton filled up Satan’s 
fiendish camp with gods of peoples neighbouring the land of 
Israel. We have here only a poet’s fanc}^ We cannot 
suppose from' Milton’s words that there 'was a religious schism 
bet jveen the Israelites and; their neighbours leading to migra- 
tion or any such result which Plaug surmises for the Iranians 
and the Indians. Of course religious difference there was and 
so was it present in more or less degree in the case of the 
Iranians of the time of the Vendidad and their neighbours (in- 
cluding the Indians). But that difference need not necessarily 
prove that the Iranians separated from any of these peoples in 
some earlier time on religious grounds. We should note that in 
Fargard X of the Vendidad, demons other than Indar, etc., are 
mentioned, e.g., Tauru and Zairi, who cannot be said to belong 
to India. These make a theory of a religious scliism with only 
the Indians untenable. We are therefoi’e forced to believe tliat 
a writer’s fancy is responsible for Indar’s demonhood. Of 
course that writer must certainly have been cherishing no kindly 
feelings for Indra or his country (India). This may be as 
much due to difference in religious practices or social customs ’ 
as to political reasons. Politics is a fruitful source of aliemi- 
tion of feelings and misinterpretation of facts. In<lian.s 
and Iranians seem to have been rival powers politically during 
the centuries immediately preceding and following tlie Christian 
era. ' A certain contempt for India and things Indian is quite 
natural in Iran of Parthian or Sassanian times when most of 
the Vendidad seems to have come into existence. Ami then 
the character of Indra had considerably degraded in India too 
by this time.. During this age tlie gods Visnu and Siva were 
monopolising most of the religious attention of Indian.s and 

' The Indian practice of burning or burying the (lead must 
have been an abomination in the eyes of Iranians of Parthian and 
Sassanian times, who had been thoroughly Magianised. 

* See Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, ISilff. 
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Inclra was occupying on1.y a nominaL suzerainty, over other 
gods. Puranic stories of Indra’s questionable doings like his - 
amours with Ahalya may well have repelled the puritanic 
sense of the Zoroastrians. The Indra that the Zoroastrian 
writer objects to is perhaps the Indra of the Puranas and not 
that of the Rgveda or of pre-Rgvedic times. He also makes 
a demon of the Nasatyas being probably misled by a wrong 
etymology, viz., na satya (‘ not true ’)- ' Non-importance of the 
divine twins in India in the age of the Vendidad may also have 
helped in this misunderstanding or wilful alteration. Whom 
Sauru, another demon in the same passage of the Vendidad, cor- 
responds to is not very clear. The phonetic equivalent of the 
word may be Saru (dart) or Sarva (a name for the god 
liudra? — et 5 ’’mologically connected with Saru). But ^aru as 
the name of a god (god of death ?) does not seem to occur in 
Indian literature and Savva is a name for iludra that comes 
into existence only in the age of the Sukla Yajurveda (and the 
Atharvaveda).* Sauru’s Indian counterpart, if he had any at all, 
does not therefore go to the time of the supposed religious schism. 
A religious schism cannot thus be responsible for the bifurcation 
of the ancestors of the Indians and the Iranians and the 
w'ilful alteration by them of the connotations of some religious 
names or terms. Why only some names were picked out 
and others left is more than one can understand. The 
changes in meaning of Asura-Ahura and Deva-Daeva can be 
easily explained by ordinary Semantics, like Greek Baif>-6vLov, 
English ‘ghost,’ etc. We can fortunately trace the whole 
semantic history of the word dmra in India. ' The. fact 
that the earlier texts of the Avesta show no trace of 
hostility towards India or things ■ Indian® also makes 


* Darmesteter, S.B.E. IV (1st edition), p. Isxii. 
See Macdouell, Vedic Mythology, p. 75. 

We have instead a hit at the Magis in Ys. 48,10. 
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Haug’s theory devoid of all support. * We should there- 
fore follow the majoiity of present-day European scholars in 
burying this theory in oblivion. Indar’s demonhood in the 
Vendidad should therefoi'e be explained as the result of the 
writer’s personal fancy. But after the work was accepted as a 
canonical text, later writers would repeat this and by the times 
of the Pahlavi writings Indar came to occupy a definite place 
in the Zoroastrian pandemonium. Parallels for similar 
happenings may be easily cited from India. 

To recapitulate, the earliest aspect of Indra of which w^e 
have any trace is that of the national god. If Indra had any 
other aspect before he was a national god of the Aiyans we 
do not know. Nor do we know its contrary. We have at 
the present day no certain data for that early age. This 
national god of the urarisohe times develops as a god of 
victory and as a god of rain. The former aspect we find 
in the Avestic V'^r^tovna and both in the !Rgvedie Indra. 
The aspect of the rain-god received in later times an especial 
development in India, so much so that the other aspect be- 
came wholly obscure. In the course of time, Indra degenerat- 
ed in India and we find puritanic Iran labelling this Indian 
Indra as a demon. It should be noticed here that though the 
god Indra seems to go back to the age when all the Aryans 
were living together as one people, the name ‘ Indra’ probably 
dates from after the Indians and the Iranians separated, when 
the former began developing a Soma cult. This Soma ritual 
may have entered Iran from India and have received there 
some modifications at the hands of the Zoroastrians. 


’ See Darmesteter’s Introduction to his translation of the Ven- 
didad (1st Edition), part IV, §41 (S.B.E. IV, pp. Ixxix— Ixxxi). It is 
much to be regretted that Darmesteter did not include the whole 
of this valuable Introduction in the Second Edition. Had he done 
this, people would not have been misled by the theories of Haug. 

® I use the word Aryan in the limited sense that is now in 
vogue and not in that of Indo-European, 
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Upani^adic Metre. 

The traditional method of teaching the Vedas has been 
guilty of neglecting their metrical aspect. The Vedic reciter 
or reader is punctilious in the matter of his accents; but his 
appreciation of rhythms, at least as judged from the way he 
recites or reads, is very little. Not that he is to blame ; it is 
extremely difficult to bring out both accent and rhythm (met- 
rical) at the same time ; and the preservation of the accent at 
all costs has certainly been of the greatest service to posterity. 
But it is hard to resist the conviction that in early times Vedic 
poetry was recited in a manner that brought out its metrical 
rhythms also. For, if it did not, there could have been no pro- 
sodic development. There is, however, overwhelming evidence 
to such a historical development. It is quite possible to enunciate 
the principles of metrical structure and trace the lines of metrical 
development — that is, to write a history of Sanskrit Prosody. 

The early metrical Upanisads are of great importance to 
the student of this Prosody. Outlie one hand they contain 
some of the very best achievements of the Old Dispensation ; 
on the other, they represent the transition to the New or an 
Earlier stage in this transition. There are passages in them, 
the metrical ail of whicli leaves one wondering, if after all, the 
classical poets and particularly the dramatic poets did not 
make a fatal mistake in giving up the older Tristubh 
altogether* and developing in its place, by a process of 

^ KaiidSsa indepfl nsed it once with tremendous effect in the 
askuntak, IV, qfcf: etc.’ But he used it as 

a conscious archaism. 

■ . 25 " ■ 


: 4 ,' 
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disiategration, the four times repeated pada rhythms of their 
prosody. 

The intensely dramatic dialogue between Naciketas and 
Death that forms the prologue to a great philosophical poem — 
the first two and the final chapters of the Svetasvatara are 
veritable prosodic treasures (if indeed manner can be assigned 
an entity distinct or apart from matter in great poetry). 
These poets under.stood the art of continuous versification 
varying and modulating their rhythms to the requirements of 
the moment and achieving in the result organic metrical wholes 
— which on the largo .scale is the essence of epic form and on 
the small scale the essence of lyric and dramatic forms. There 
is, besides, a goodly sprinkling of perfect lines and stanzas on 
occasions when they rise to the ‘highth of their argument’ — the 
description of the Indescribable Brahman. The Mundaka is 
the ivork of a comparatively inferior craftsman, rather mecha- 
nical in his venses ; but he seems to have been something of a 
bold experimenter. The composer of the Kena shows more com- 
mand. Like the Katha and Sveta poets,. he has an impressive 
opening — including a short poem with the magnificent refrain 

the achievement of which consists in the contrast between the 
emphatic hammer strokes of the successive longs of the first 
half and the skipping shoids of the second half, .suggesting the 
summary dismissal of the false notions of the Brahman. The 
Isa has no distinction about it — but it is so short that 
no opinion of the poet’s formal skill can be formed. 

As features of the transition, the .student notes thetweh'e- 
syllabled Tristubh, the lessening of hiatu.s and the split semi- 
vowel, the steady though sure emeigence of the Upajiiti stanza* 
by the time of the Bvetasvatara, the gradual ascendancy of the 


‘ There is one Vamsasfcha stanza (III-1.5) ; and one Dpa 4 
-f Ss 7 stanza (V-11) in the Katha, 
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^alini over the Vatoi’mi groups, the greater freedom in the dis- 
position of the caesura noticeable as he passes from the Katha 
to the Sveta, the experiments (probably) of the Mundaka poet 
who could not have stood alone, the disappearance- — or all but 
disappearance of the Vedic Aniistubh of four padas (with 
di-iambic endings), and the very near approximation of the 
octosyllables to the Epic Sloka. 

The distinguishing feature of the Old Tristubh is its free 
combinations of various pre- and post-caesural metrical groups 
in the same stanza. Using a later terminology, we can describe 
the principle as a free interchange of Upajati* and Salinl- 
Vatormi gi’oups and lines. When these and similar terms are used 
in connection with the Vedas and Upanisads, it must be remem- 
bered that the Indravajra, Upendravajra, SalinI, VatormI and 
other metres were later developments from the Older Tristubh 
and not basic entities out of which the older poets concocted 
mixed rhythms, as the compilers of prosodic manuals will lead 
or mislead one to believe. To the Vedic poet, the caesura was 
the pivot of the line, on either side of which could be used one 
of many metrical groups. In fact this is the raison d’etre of 
the caesura as apart from the sense pauses. They were thus 
able to vary the pace of their verse to an extent that was im- 
possible in later Tristubh poetiy.* Note, for instance, the 
effect of the gradual slackening of speed in the following 
stanza, until it ends in the slow full- volumed Salinf of the last 
pada. 


^ Against the demands of strict accuracy, the term Upajati is 
used here to denote the rhythms of the later lndravajrai andUpendra- 
vajrS and their Jagati forms. 

* Epic and classical poetry however found partial compensa- 
tion for this in its greatly supple Sloka, in the very free movement 
almost amounting to disappearance of the Upajati caesura and the 
jnultiplicity of metres, 
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TRTH ^ Sa 4+lTpa 6 (Jag) 

"O : 

fjjjFfsgf Upa 

Jifr^T Va 

5Emmf ?5r? Sa (Katha I. 24)^ 

Tlie same effect is seen in the closing stanza of the justly fa- 
mous Yoga-piece^ (Sve. IT. 15) which slows down from pada to 
pada till the triumphant SalinI close, suggesting as it does the 
lapsing into the All. The w^hole passage deser\'es to be studied 
in great detail for its prosody; it has all the smooth facility of 
the best classical verse and retains enough of the older and 
freer art to produce subtle rhythmic modulations. It is also 
notable for its skilful distribution of secondary pauses ; in one 
stanza, (10), the verse actually runs on from pada to pada. 

^ For an explanation of these symbols, see p. B4, 

^ Here is the passage, which will bear repetition many times, 

8ve. II. 8-15. 

BreSRT 5llf IHIHI I 

» 

snJsrrfsHl^f ^ !ih$ i 

H 5fT ii 

§iil II 

sjfg t 

sf IhIt h srt h sTTg^i (| 

mmf II 

BSimgf'tw q^: ^aigf ii 

f gg;: sro^g; i 
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These poets also made poetic capital out of their freedom, 
tho’ sparhigiy used, to use a Jagati in a Tristubh stanza. ' One 
can point to the sudden accession of eloquence in the Jagati 
close of Katha I. 23. This entire speech of Death is no less 
notable for its metrical perfection than the Sveta piece men- 
tioned above. It is well worth quoting : 

=5r 5r?tT IR^II 

TTRSTS ni "St ! 

^nrifir fwr iRvii 

^ ^ ^rar pjvrr i 

fm ?mT sr^SSiTI II 

wif^sifTrufir: jr^st irj^ii 

The solemnitj’' of Death’s appeal croYmed by his over-flowing 
pity is well suggested by the slow swell of the Salinis 
and Vatormis reaching a climax in the hypermetrical Vaisva- 

dev! opening ( ) of the penultimate pada and 

the abrupt fall of the pynhic opening of the final pada. Even 
the long ninth, that goes against the gi’ain of the Tristubh, 
almost invariably a cause of cacophon}?-, is in this last 
verse made to serve a splendid purpose. So does Naeiketas’s 
violent exclamation in answer (26) dis- 

place the caesura for once to fine effect. Nor did these poets 
disdain the (to them humbler) aids of alliteration and assonance 
on occasion. One feels the pointed sting and decision in the 
sound of 

' The Jagati is the regular ‘ hypermetrical ’ Tristubh got by 
splitting its final long (intrinsically or prosodically so) into an iamb 
producing a pleasing overflow effect. 

“ The w’hole of the dialogue is, if one may say so without 
irreverence, an exhibition-piece — a magnificent model of dramatic 
verse conversation of the stately order. 
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or the aiTesting tone of enquiry in 

JR: mw: I 

srr^rfr =51: ^ 5 ttr w 

Change of metre was another effective device. Often it 
denoted a change of topic. In the second chapter of the Katha 
is a wonderful change of metre from Tristiibh to Anustubh 
in the course of Death’s speech. He has been slowly leading 
to the central doctrine of the Brahman b}" characteristic 
approaches on the negative side; then when he feels that the 
youthful seeker’s mind has been rendered sufficiently receptive 
for the grand initiation, that the moment for transference of 
occult power has arrived, he utters the Om at the end of a 
Tristubh series and abruptly cledares the Brahman in a couple 
of full-weighted Anustubhs 

sJir, m etc. (Katha IT. 10, 17.) 

The psychological moment fructified, the thrill of tlie initiation 
over, he relapses into Tristubh and continues the negative 
charaeteiisation in w 5T etc. So towards 

the end of the third chapter following the parable of the chariot 
picturesquely elaborated in Anustubhs, comes the exhortation 
in a broken mixed stanza 

3nu?r, sn'5 5?T%5h=m 

*^71 f^Rrcn fii 5^1% 

which the Swami Vi vekananda chose as a bugle cal! to rouse 
his decadent countrymen. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the high quality 
of the verse in these early metrical Upanisads. It must how- 
ever be pointed out that the appreciation of the earlier prosody 
requires some preliminaiy effort on the part of tlie reader 
■ fresh from the classical rhythms. He has first to get the 
pdda rhythm of the classical metres out of his head and 
accustom himself to the rhythm of the indmdual metrical 
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groups and their more important combinations, especially 
those that do not occur in later poetry. Otherwise his ear 
after hearing an opening of four longs will expect a ^alini 
sequel, and, when instead of this an Upajati group is heard, it 
gets confused and seems to hear disturbed or broken rhythm ; 
similarly, when a SalinI or VatormI group (of 7) follow's an 
opening with a short third, which he would naturally expect 
to be completed in Upajati measure. 

We shall therefore proceed to the formal theory of 
Upanisadic metre first. 

The Amtstiibh . — -The Upanisadic Anustubh is well on 
the way to the Epic Sloka of two ardhas or hemistiches ; each 
ardha being made up of two halves, a prior and a posterior, 
which have respectively for their normal second feet u _ 
and V.' _ v; u. Hopkins in ‘The Great Epic of India’ has 
a full and final presentment of the Epic and Puranic Sloka. 
(The present writer deals with the classical Sloka in the course 
of an article on Asvaghosa to be shortly published in The 
Journal of the Burma Research Society.) We shall only note 
here that the Upanisadic Anustubh shows traces of the Vedic 
stanzaic practice, that is, an occasional prior pada with a 
di-iambic end (the Gayatrl stanza and the ‘ trochaic’ Anustubh 
have disappeared). There are also instances of all the possible 
kinds of Vipulas * in the odd packs, the ??’s and ?i’s not being 
negligible. And also the later restrictions or ' restricting ten- 
dencies in the matter of caesura opening feet and finals in 
Vipula verses have not yet set in. ^ 

The Upanisadic Anustubh has evolved into the Sloka 
form ; but it is much freer than the later orthodox type and— 

' A Vipuls is a variation on the normal second foot of the odd 
pSda. ^ w w w, _ u V y, (’t) _ _ _, (’t) _ V _ k' (’:)'«' V _ ^ 

(«) (^di-iamb). Only the first three usuallj" 

occur in classical ^loka. 

* For an account of these, vide Hopkins ’ ‘ Great Epic ’ and the 
writer’s article above r’eferred to. ^ 
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leas musical on the whole — tho’ individual passages as for 
instance in Katha Ill and SvetasH-atara which have sufficient 
metrical merit. Other features sucli as long (‘hypermetrical ’) 
and short (‘ catalectic’) verses, mixed stanzas of Aniistubh and 
Tristubh will be noted and discussed later on/ 

rfe JnV.tMWfis by far the more important metre and 
deservedly so. It has got rid of most of (he unrhythmical 
forms in Vedic practice, wliile retaining all its freedom — indeed, 
in the matter of group combinations, it is freer. Witness 
the large number of twelve-syllable Tristublis ® {:is di.stinct 
from the long lines or JcigatLs). The term ‘ contaminated ’ or 
hybrid which Arnold gives to such forms (Vedic Metre) is 
certainly inapplicable to the Upanisadic dodekas; (hoy ;ire 
not aberrations or abnormals ; but quite as legitimate as the 
11-syllabled ones. 

The caesura, as already pointed out, i.s the pivot of the 
line. (As in the Veda, it usually f:ilhs after the 4th or 5th 
syllable. But there is a tendency to throw it backward or 
forward by a syllable, noticeable in the later Svetas vatara. 
This is, in other words, a first step in the gradual weakening 
of the caesura’s hold on the Upajati.) There are a number 
of pre- and post-caesural groiip.^, and theoretically any one of 
the former may be combined with any one of the latter, tho’ 
in practice only a few of these combinatii)ns form the. staple of 
the verse, while some do not occur at a!!. 

The caesura always implied a definite pause; and huuce 
made possible slight variations from tin; normal in irs neigh- 
bourhood on either side, without alfectiug the ba>ie rhytluu ; 
for iii-stauce a pre-caesural short very often takes (he pdaci,; of 
a long, the apparent defect in quantity being mad'.; u|) fur by 
the pause ; ® .sometimes an extra syllabic; intrudes aften* the 

^ See A Note on the AnustubLi, pp. 

^ Types I-b, TI Ab, VI Bb for instance. See ’i’abie of 
Tristublis, p. 35. 

® In the llgvecta, pre-caesui’al shorts probably amounted to 
fourth of the total number of verses. 
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pause, the rhythmic variation thus introduced being not 
much different in nature from that produced by an initial 
extra. 

In the earliest Vedic times, the alternative groups Salinj 

7 and VatormT 7 w , uw ^ rose 

in this way ; the poet, concerned primarily with the 
metrical group, making no difference between a groupdnitial 
and a pada-initial ; the Vatorml was perhaps the original 
type of which the Salini was a variant; in the same manner 
is to be explained the Vedie post-caesural Upajati group 

, _ u _ u , a variant on the normal predominant 

type , 's-' _ O The present writer is inclined to 

explain the rare groups (Rgvedic again) , u — . 

and ,'~j — ^ * as due to initial reversal of rhythm 

after caesura in the SalinT 7 and Upajati 7, that is an 
iambic in the place of trochee. * Classical poets employed 
the devdce of rhythm reversal in deriving a number of metres 
with a lisping, close from other metres already established. The 
Svagata derived from the Rathoddhata is the type of this class. 

This is the place to consider the Tristubh which for 
convenience ’ sake may be called -the Tribrach Medial 
Tristubh. It has the scheme and is 

historically of very great importance as the parent of a 
whole host of classical metres, the chief of which is the 
Vasantatilaka. Hopkins seems to regard it as a separate type, 
whereas it is really in most cases an Upajati 5 with pre- 
caesural short and in the rest an Upajati 4 with post-caesural 
short : 'v^^_u__ or u_u__, 

' There is an epidemic of this group in certain groups of 
hymns. See for instance the hymns from the 7th book given in 
Macdonell’s Vedic Reader. 

’ It may be charged to irrelevant pedantry to adduce a 
parallel from English. Or, one may point to the post-caesural re- 
versal of rhythm in Milton’s heroic verse or Chaucer’s couplets 
(trochee instead of iamb) for instance, 
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uvu_A^__. The latter is much rarer than the 
former ; the number of sure cases in the Upanisads with 

u vj is extremely few. It is only natural that 

this should be so ; even in the Rgvecla post-caesura) freedom 
was exercised much less than pre-caesural ; in Upanisadic 
times it had almost become an archaism. That the classical 
poets and prosodists were aware of this fact is evident from 
their omission to make of it a separate metre as they did with 
the Upajati and Salim-Vatorrai, when disintegrating the 
older Tristubh. 

The following is a list of the metrical groups prevalent 
in the Upanisads, names such as Salinl, Vatormi being really 
but a convenient borrowing from later terminology. 


Pre-caesural. 



Upajati (caesura after 4) opening Upa 4 

y _ u _ 

Do. (caesnra after 51 

,, I pa ;> 

(w _ u 

Bo. caesnra after 6 

,, [Jpa6.)Not 



normal . 

fy---, 

Saiini-Yatorml opening 

^5 


Yaii^vadeTi opening 

Yai 5 

Jyu--. 


Short Second A 

w 

Fost-^caesurcd. 

Short Second. B 

C , — ^ ^ — 

y Upajiti close of " 

IT pa 7 

, c./u_w_ 

u Do. of 6 

CTpa 6 


y Do. ■■ of '5 

Upa 53 Not iiormaL 

j 

!. . u u — w_ 

w Salim close 

SEl 

. YStorml close 

'"YE 7,, 

, W U U _ 'v./' 

Tribrach UpajSti close Trb 7. 

All the pre-caesural groups may 

theoretically have a 

short in the place of the final long ; and all the post-caesural 

groups may have their Jagati variations. 

It is to be under- 


stood that the Tristubh includes the Jagati for our purpo.ses, 
the more so as the lattei' has practically no separate existence 
in the Upanisads. ’ 

^ There is one Instance' of a VaA^astha stanza In the KaPni 
III, 15 following the^ exhortation Another occurs in 

the Yoga-piece in the Sveta (II. .10), There is no others 
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The following table graphically displays the various 
combinations of these groups. 


Table of Tristuhhs {and Jagathy 



! 3i 

I 1 

i 

1 & 

b 

1 

i 

bi 

1 

b 

■a 

DllS 

l-s 

b 

1 

:>! 

J jzi 

3 ^ 
b 

:>! 

1 

3 t- 

1 

b 

1 

I 

:> 

) 

y _ w _ Upa 4 

1 

la 

J.C? 


If 

6Aa 

6Ba 

Upa 5 

lb 

’ 

Id 


Ig 

sAb 

6Bb 

W_V> 

I 

j 


i 




' Upa 6. 

1 


le 



6Bc 

^ i^a 4 

2a 

2 b 


2c 

7A 

7B 

y _ _ _ _ 7ai 5 

8a 

3b 


3c 

8A 

8B 

w Short 

4a 

4b 


4c 

9A 

9B 

2nd A 







y u 


5h 

> 

5c 

lOA 

|i0j5 

Short 2nd B. 



i 

i 





Note.— A line below shows that the type occurs with pre- 
caesnral short also. In what follows, this will be indicated by a 
nnmeral below the line. Thus la means Upa 4 Upa 7 with pre- 
caesiiral short. J indicates Jagatl. Thus Id ,j will mean y _ w _ w, 
u _ U — u w , 0 pa (4.) will mean Upa 4 + U pa 7 and so on. ^ 2fo, 
3a and 5b are doubtful , “ 


^ For sporadic occurrences of the archaic groups ^ u 

(pre~caesural,) and, _ __ w and, w u ^ _ t-/ _ _ (post- 

caesiiral), see the metrical notes that follow. 

See examples at the end. 
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Of these various types the ‘pure’ Upajatis account for 
about a third of the verses; the Salini-Vatormis and the 
Upaiati+ Salinis in equal proportions account for another 
third ; a long way behind these three staple types come the 

Vais'vadevi verses (that is, verses that open !:=f ,) 

accounting for a twelfth ; the SalinI 4- Upajatis with the 
short seconds make up another twelfth — the rest, about a 
seventh of the whole, consist of long and short verses 
(‘hypermeters’ and ‘catalectics ’) and lines with archaic and 
other metrical groups. These may be called theabnormals. ’ 
Another broad division may be made of the verses into two — 
those having Upajati groups and those having SalinI- Viitormi 
groups after the caesura,. The average percentages [for the 
three Upanisads Katha(K), Mundakao') and Svetasvatara ( -§.Y_)] 
are 46 and 50 respectively. 

Apart from these average figures, a, comparison between 
these three Upanisads is not uninteresting. 


Katha 

Upa 

25 

Sa-V a 

20 

Upa-end 

45 

Sa-Va-end 

50 

Mundaka 

20 

20 

33 

63 

Sveta 

50 

16 

60 

37 


Thus while in the Katha and Mundaka, the Upajatis are 
only a fourth and a fifth respectively of the total number of 
verses,’' they form a full half in the Sveta ; the SalinI- Vritormi.s 
are only a third of the Upajatis in this Upanisad. Tliese are 
signs of a later date;® as are also the many ‘pure’ Upajati 
stanzas in it, and a smaller proportion of pre-caesnral shorts,'* 

’The figures are as follows : — UpajStis ysiinl-Vatornii 

18, UpaJSti-baiinllS. Tai+ Upa 5, Vai + SS-VS 3. Sa+Upa 5, Short 
Seconds 3. 

“ All quotations from the Sarirhitas are leii out of account. 

’ iletrical grounds are probably the least of the reasons for 
regarding one Upanisad as later or earlier than another: in them- 
selves, they ought not to count for much : but as corroboratory or 
supernumerary testimony they are not beneath notice. 

* The figures for K, M and Sv are r^pectively ^ and 
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of JagatT verses and abnormal lines, and the virtual disappear- 
ance of conjuncts that make position and the split semi- vowel, 
probably also the fact that there are lesser Vatormis than Salinls. ^ 
The great inereasein the number of 12-syllable Tristubbs * and a 
few other not very decisive indications (vide the metrical notes 
further on) in the Mundaka may point to a date of composition 
later than the Katha. 

But apart from affording slippery evidence of comparative 
dates, the Mundaka prosody has features that make it different 
from the rest. These are the high proportion of Salini-ends 
(63 as against 50 and 37), the hypermeters and catalectics with 
final extras and defects, the occurrence of verses with a post- 
caesural extra syllable, the very large number of ‘abnormal 
lines,’ and last but not least to the student of historical 
metre the experiments and stumblings that point to later deve- 
lopments (vide notes). 

One may also look back on the Rg-vedic prosody® and 
translate advance in metrical art of the Upanisad poets over 
the Vedie poets into technical language. The following are the 
most important points that emerge. (It must bo admitted 
here that the figures for the Rgveda are based on a. 
metrical analysis of the hymns in Maedonell’s Vedic Eeadef 
and therefore open to correction as general statements. But 
for the purposes of the present comparison they cannot be 
misleading, since a wide range of variation will not affect the 
statements below'.) 

1. Large increase in the number of Upajatis with caesura 
after the fourth syllable (from less than 2 to 10 ^). 

' ___ ___ ^ 1 ^ 

^ The VStormI which had the upper hand of the all through 

Vedic times, and which was perhaps the earlier of the two grad ually 
lost its place. In classical poetry it is probably not used except as 
a conscious archaism or as an item in the metrical pyro-technics of 
the Mah^kivya poets. 

* The proportions are respectively i andi’d- 

'' A comparison with the pi’osody of the Atharvaveda is bound 
to be even more instructive. 
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2. Increase in the number of ‘pure’ Salini-Vatormi 
lines (to two-thirds as many more) and of Srdini-Vatormi ends 
(from 32 to 50 % .) and a corresponding decrease in the total 
llpajati ends (from 66 to 46). 

3. Virtual disappearance of the IJpajati with the long 
6th (post-caesural) and the various combinations with its post- 
caesural group (vide metrical notes for sporadic occurrences). 

4. The great decrease of pre-caesural shorts (from 28 
to 9) resulting for one thing, in the virtual elimination (or 
rather due to it) of a number of types of crude rhythm, for 
instance those with four or five consecutive shorts in the middle. ‘ 

5. Large decrease in hiatus (medial as well as final) 
and split semi-vowels and the virtual disallowance of broken- 
backed verses of sundry kinds.’ 

6. The disappearance of the Dvipada Viraj and gradually, 

of the disturbing type with 5 or 4 opening iambs as also the 
post-eaesural group (after 4) w _ w _ u 

7. The great reduction in the number of verses with the 
Vaisvadevi opening (from nearly a fifth to less than a twen- 
tieth or, counting the twelves, to a twelfth). 

8. The diminution of verses with a short second (from 
12 to 3). 

9. The gradual ascendancy of the Balini over the 
Vatormi. (The former which was only half as numerous as 
the latter in the Rgveda is in the Upanisads a fifth as much 
again.) 

’ For iustance 5T m s R. V. IV. 51,1 lb. _ u w, 

w vii. 86, 

u w: VIII.48, 

6b U-UU; VAA>'_U 

But it is to be noticed that the caesurai pause in thetse cases is 
an emphatic pause, so that these shorts do not really represent the 
metrical disturbance, which they will in classical prosody. 

R.V. II. 12-8bv..AJUW,v-^-c_w — 
%5 VII. 86-3a__u__. 

Do. 4b , 
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10. The disuse of the vaiious stropbie stanzas, and other 
schemes of more than four lines, naturally brought about by 
the change in the subject-matter and the circumstances of 
recitation. 

To these is probably to be added a reversal of the positions 
of the ‘ earlier ’ and Tater ’ caesura (i.e., after 4 and 5) in the 
matter of frequency. In the Upanisads the earlier caesura is 
appreciably more numerous, while in the Vedas it seems to 
have been the other way about. But an extensive examina- 
tion is required before a definite statement can be made. 

Equivalence, or Resolution.— The phenomenon of Equi- 
valence, whereby two shorts do duty for one long, plays an 
all-important part in the formation of new classical metres 
out of the Tristubh. The process which was active as late 
as the 16th century as is evidenced by the famous ‘ 24 metres ’ 
of the great Malayalam poet Ezhutthachan has already set 
in in the Upanisads. But as yet its scope is limited to the 
resolution of only one syllable in a line, initial or medial. ' 

Now, since the initial syllable is indifferent, an Anustubh 

scheme 'u w, w ( 5rJi??rt?3C ) or a Tristubh 

scheme — — \j — ( w ) 

may be regarded, not as due to resolution, but to an initial 
extra short, providing a sort of jumping board that gives 
initial momentum to the verse. Indeed this may have been 
the origin of this particular form of the hypermeter ; but veiy 
soon along with the tendency to standardise the quantity of 
the initial syllable these opening pyrrhics must have come to 
be regarded as cases of resolution. Be this as it may, the 

medial py rrhics as in ^ ^ kj ... \j _ is a 

clear case of equivalence. It is to be regretted that the 
classical poets in their mania for regularity confined the opera- 
tion of this principle to the formation of new metres and 

* For a discussion of the (Anustubh) hypermeter endinj? 
in (Katha) e.g., vide Hopkins’ ‘Great Epic."’ 

I>, '^259. 
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deliberately forbear to explore the prosodic possibilities of 
modulation of the line within the stanza by resolving a long 
now and then or by resorting to the other expedients by 
which the Upanisadic poets attained variety. 

Jipperniete7's. 

Fortv per cent, of the hypermeters are cases of resolution. 
The instinct of the Sanskrit poet lias always been to avoid the 
spoiling of the metrical groups by insertion of extra syllables 
into their body (unless it be a case of resolution;. .\nd .^inee 
the cadence is the most eharaeteristie portion of the verse, 
final extras are sure to be a disturbance tthe Jagati overliow 
is a different matter) and are avoided for that reason. The 
experimenting poet of the Mundaka has however a few in- 
stances of the final extra (as well as defect). It must be 
remembered that an extra syllable after the caesura is prosodi- 
cally on a par with initial extra. 

List of Resolutions. 

Katha. I lid. 5^ o _ _ _ 

2 If) *tf| - _ s/. U w _ S.) _ _ 

II 6o. wN Htift 'S-/ '*'•*<* . V*/'' 

IV 2d. w ^ ™ < 

S9. ' 

III 2c. w’ yv _ 

IV lOd. ^ „ 

■ I — i 

V 6a. gg H _ u w „ _ _ sy ^ ^ 

VT 2a. M =at VA./ _ \J XJ .. _ ■ 

7a. 'H! s^: _ _ _ u w _ '-'w _ 

■'sa. . 

Mundaka. IP Id. w _ _ _ ^ 

III‘ 2d. sr?5n7f|in!r^ w w _ w, * 

’ Cf. the classical metre Indu vadanS or VarasnndarL 
_Ov.^'w'_VAUW_W'wiv __ which is the above with rp.solntion 
of penultimate and final extra. • 
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III® 8d. V _ u ^ u 'w'_ ' 

11® 8e. srfj-rr: „ uu , _u ^ _ w _ _. 

Sveta. I 2b. _ I\j , u w 

I 6c. ?«mT5?iw ^?irr* ^ w^t ^ , „ w w _ _ 

7d. oft’TT Sfpf%?T?T7T _ _ _ W, _ L./ 

Ill 9e. ^ ^_, ww-w : 

Kena. I 4d. ^ *rf^gqr!3# ^ _ u _ . 

13a. ?f ^ _ _, v u _ u _ ’ 

Isa. 12e. ^ l?r ^ 5TJr: w ^ _ u _ 

List of Hypermeters. 


Besides the above, the following cases occur : 

Katha. I 16d. =i'Wfl%^^f qi'T?!! , u _ w _ o' 

A very interesting instance of extra before SalinI 7. 

II 16. i :— w . ■'.j ^\j 

Initial extra. 

13d. JT?^ ^ ^— 

Final extra. 

This is a doubtful case of final extra. 

VI 2c. ^ (quoted from the Br A.) 

This is not a hypermeter. The pre-caesural group iKS an 
archaic one. 

I6cd. tr5?r^_ ^ _ _ _ u _ Initial extra ? 

t«?rf?r^f5rrirn gH:_ \jKj' _ „„ -v/' w _™ Do. ? 

IV 15b. j-u- w- ^ ^‘2 Final extras. 

V 6a. >11 3rriff%' ,_ _ _ ^ Initial extra. 

Miuidaka, 2b. m g^i3tT=5r%| . 

____, o' . _ vj _ _ u This line is: made 

up of Sa 4+ 8a 4 (with initial and final short) + Sa 7. 


‘ The Jagati of this will be:The .ciassieal BocirS w _ 
KJ<J ^\J ^\J 

^ This is the classical KOkarata w' U — u _ — U u 
6 
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The point to be noticed here is the duplication of the opening 
group. If this and the similar lines noticed below are genuine 
cases, they provide one of those links tliat may throw light on 
the problem of the evolution of the longer metres. The present 
writer holds, in the absence of a better hypothesis, that this 
principle of duplication of groups' coupled with resol ntii.m will 
explain their derivation. It will be out of place liere to dwell at 
any length on this matter, but some indication is neet'ssmy 
to make the point clear. Take the Mandakriinta. Ae(;or(i- 
ing to this theory, it will be derived as follows : — 

_ WU \J\J u W _ W 

or 

Sa 4 + Upa (or Sa) 4 + Sa 7. 

Indeed the example under discussion is just this com- 
bination. On this theory again, the middle group tif the 
Sragdhara will be the resolved equivalent of SalinI 4. Thus 

SB ^'-j uv uvj _ and its opening group will be a 

welding of Sa 4 and Upajati 4, losing a syllable in the 
process. The Sikharinl will resolve into a Vaisvadevi 
opening, an lndravajr.a 4 and another IndriivajrS • 4, the 
whole being introduced by an initial extra short the jumping 

board. This group occurs in those Upanisad.s, 

The very next case provides an instance. 

2c. H sof. u v.,. 

_a^.I.E. 

^ (Bee 2b ;tbo\-e.) This 

is made up of Upa 4 + Upa 5 + Va 7 

’ This principle or something like it seems to operate largely 
in the structure of the large bloeksof'prose-poetry'—unmistakable 
in the great prose-Upanisads. The present writer hopes to publish 
some results on this head by and by. 
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7b/ «wr _, _ _ 

Another interesting ease of an extra (long) before 
Va7. ' 

7c. W ^fr: g?5^T?i55iTITf^ ^ _V_ 

_ I Final JExtra. 

I* 5a. ^r^?# ^rrsrar^f ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

j w. Final Fxtra. 

6a. ?rorf?rq: yu _ _ u _ u _. 

Resolution ? 

6c. fqqt qi=swf^q?5OTHq?5yr: v - -':J, w u 

This is either a case of resolution (of the first syllable 
of Sa 7) or an extra short before Va 7. Either way the group 
is an interesting parallel to the tribrach Upajati 7. 

9b. qq ^qr^r: qr^: v - , - vj _ _. 

A clear case of extra long before Va 7. 

lOd. ffi qi fq?r^er ^ _ _ w _ u. 

Same as above. 

lid. qqrijqt 4t ifsqqrn?? vj_, \j \j kj w__. 

Same as 6c. 

12. ?T g^5^qif^=5tg; w 

- — Same as 6c. 

II * 4d 5Tt5pT^?Rm _ ^ ^ _ w, _ v..^ 

— u The opening group u w _. was of occasional 

occurrence in the Rgveda. It had by this time become quite 
archaic and was perhaps equated to _ — — _ TheiT^ _ w 
is an intrusion at the caesura. The poet seems to have spoilt 
his rhythm in an unsuccessful attempt at joining a formula 
f'crq to the stanza. 

II ^ 2e. \j, , u w u_. Initial extra. 

6e. sqiwsr | _ la./ _ _ _. Initial 

extras. 

Ill* 3d. 5iT?qglflr u _ u u v _ _ L/ y _ L/ An 

interesting instance of a syllable intruding into the bod}'^ of a 
group. This is very near the classical Mattamayura post-caesural 
group , — L/L/ - — -L/u — — which, in effect, is the 
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^alini 7 with the shorts cluplicated,raa king the naturally slow 
movement slower. It may be regarded as a combination 

of the group (extra long before Va 7) and the 

group in question '■j u ^ 

6d. m TO? _ sy' _ _ _ Av A/ _ _ 

The scheme being the same as , ^ 

it is better to regard it as this latter type with the caesura 
thrown forward than to regard the first syllable as an extra. 

_v^_, _u _ This, historically, 

is Upa 4+Sa 7 with the first three syllables (a ?UJr)oftlie Sa 7 
duplicated, or titr^ w _ an extra three syllables prefixed to 
TJpajati 4 + Ba 7. Now this last combination with a weaken- 
ing of the eaesural pause will be a tala metre, practically re- 
peating the group v-' four times. The Mimdaka verse iu 

question, with a lilt lengthened out stumble.s on Dand.aka 
rhythm in fact. 

10b. ^r«9 5rai53[ , s./ _ 

_ Extra after caesura. 

Svetasvatara. 

Ill la. ?fiT^4:rrfts3[# fsTjfifh: iv v. _ w. _ 

_ ^ Initial extra before the archaic opening group 

u_. The same archaic group occurs in Mundaka III’ 4a 
sTHsfi m «r «r: u _ u u _ v.-. 



- - ^ _ _ Rather interest- 

ing. It may be regarded eSther as an Tndravajra— wirii irs 
last three .syllables duplicated _ _ ^ | 

— or - (say — a/ -j- Upa 4 |)i’e-caesural 

short) -f- Salim 7. Thus the Hue is a combination of 
Upajati and Salini rhythms — ^and it may be read to yiUd one 
or the other rhythm. It is not suggested of course that the 
poet deliberately made up this complex. He had, like every 
real poet, the various rhythms ‘ running in his head ’ and 
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sometiraes as rhythms would, they fused of their own accord 
giving birth to such double-faced beauties. 

N otes on raised and other irregnlar stanzas. 

KathaJl 14. f , _ 

Upa 4 "h Vai 5? 

;■ ^ __ Anus- 

Ts this prose- { tubh. 

poetry 1 w Upa 

or ! 5 Sa 4 ? 

_ _ _ w Anustubh. 

Are a and c to be restored to _ _ u _ 

___ ___ and _ __ L _ ,uak- 

ing a regular Slok;t of the whole ? 

ITf 14. This is tiie famous stanza loeginning ^r%g5r 3fi3??r 

whicli is a short Anustubh u w. .j \j the defect being 

made up by tlie emphatie pause; b is also an Anustubh, e and 
d Tristubhs. 

VI 2. 3 Anushibhs (a and c being hypermeters) eapj^ed 

by a Tristubh formula. 

VI 5. I mx i 

gfqi i From the context this seems 

to be !! metrical sPmza corrupted, the last piida being left intact. 

Proposed Restoration , , 

3T«Tr-§ ■ I’lstubh 

Perhaps, it is only prose-poetry. 

VI 1 7. a is Indravajra, b is Upa 5 + 7, e Anustubh, 

odd 2nd Vipula or lopped Tristubb, d Dvipada Viraj, e and f 
Anustubh refrain. 

I 17 as iti the text reads like prose : 

ip?T%' ftlw gsr* 

Xow till’ context a.« well as the rhythms suggest that it is 
corrupt lexr of an oi'iginai stanza in metre rather than prose-^ 
|X)etry. The following restoration is proposed ; 
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^ Wl?!! 

cil?r?ar^^5rPH s5?tJi: 


_ W __ WO' w .^, 

_ U »- -9 ™ w ..... ... W w 

W ™. W W ... 

W W .™ — 5 W W — W w 


a regular Upanisadie stan.za. 

3I5II5I: subject of is omitted, cf. II 15 e where tlie 

same subject is understood. 

II 25 consists of 6 Tristubhs; V 8 Hyp- Ann (?)-i- Vatoriui 
-f 4 Anu (Sloka). The first two lines seem to have been 
originally a Tristubli hemistich. 

VI 1 6 Anustubhs in 3 ardhas. 


Mmuiaka. 

P 2. Mi'xed stanza 2 Anustabhs -1-2 Tristubhs. 

3. Looks like prose ; divide : 

a. _ _ 'y.^ u _ u w _ ^ The poet has missed 

the Vasantatilaka (got from the tribrach medial Indravajra 
by duplicating the three syllables — agana — after the cae.sura, 
late) by a hair’s breadth, or possibly he has not missed it if 
one reads as flcl? prosodically (a!ialogOLi.s to lud'ra and 
Rud^ra of R.V.) 

b. u u _ u u u, u u _ y..' _ vx'. A loos<* verse 

line. The middle group intrudes into Vai 5-}-trb I" pa 7 and 
is possibly to be equated to a,; _ _ u in the light of later 
developments. 

c. u 'yj u u _ u _ u u w u _ Repetition of tlie 

group u u c' w _ u _ 

d. ITpa 4 d" &a {. 

This passage is a good example of Hpani.sadic prose-poetry 
or rhythmic prose which is a testimony to our doctrine of 
metrical groups. 
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II*. Mixed stanza. Divide 

_ _ _ vw <j See note. 

O' _ u u _ O' _ _ o _ o _ Dpa 

4-4- Sa7 i 

, o o _ o Anustubh ? or Sa 

4+0 2nd A 

j?t?«®rRsr o o o, _ o Eesolution. 

q? stsn^tq; o , _o__o 

Vai 5 + Sa 7 

a seems to l:>e Vai 5 (with 4th syliable resolved) + Dpa 6 
opening. 

2 Also a mixed stanza : Tristubh hemistioh + Sloka. 

a. a ^ o _ o o o o o. Probably Upa 

4 + catalectic Vatormi with final defect, b A'atormi. 

6 Mixed stanza Sloka + Anustubh + Tristubh. The 
irregularities of the pada.s in this stanza have been dealt with 
already. 

11 Eeads 

ap O, O O _ O _ _ 1 „ O 

_ O O _ O 

=3r o , o o „ 

, _oo_o__ 

The final pt^ in a is extra-metiical and c is sadly defective. 
Why not remove it and back it on to c where it probably 
belonged originally? Eead whichis 4(or 

Upa 5.1 + Upa G. 

lib 10. x4 »iicec? stawsa. Divide 

f f #4 oo o _ o o _ _ _ 1 _ o (Anu +) 

?RT srfr <4?!^ o o o _ o _ Anu 

^s^ gfi4 ,o o o_o_ _ Vai 5+ Upa 6 

ieTsi%?iTJti5«T' o o o _ o _ o 

Vai 5+trb Upa 7 
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Svetdsvatara. 

III 10. A mixed staaza. Two Anustubhs +two Tristubhs 
(quoted from Br. A.) 

IV 13. Do. Two Anil + tvyo Trist (quoted from R. V.) 


VI 10. Do. 

'w; _ U, u w _ u _ 10 

tw _ u _ ^ _ w !) 

?? sritTS?T«!B[ W _ vj _ U Kj _ 9 

a cataleetic Upajati with final defect, b Armstubh, c and d are 
probably to be restored to 

_ O' _ _ vv _ w _ w Upajati 

?i o _ o _ o _ o _ Amistnbh 

corresponding to a and b. 


Mundaba II ^11 (discussed above) shows tlie same disturb- 
ance caused by the misplacing of the same word sfff. 

II 17. The concluding section of II looks like prose and 
cannot be arranged into anything like a stanza. But it is 
poetic prose and splits into rhythmic groups as follo^vs ; 
a ^ ^ j b 3T 

% 1 c 

a — — , vz — — j ^ O' — o __ O' I 

bv..z_u_u, 

c u, w_w_, 

a, is a Tristubh with reduplicated opening, 
b Upa 5 + the Rathocldhatd opening which i.' an 
initially defective opening of the tribrach iuerlial Upajati. 

e Vai 5 (short end) + Upa 4 or if the caesura i.-^ ovta- 
looked, as it well may, in this Upanisad. it i.s a limtlly defect i\-(> 
Sa 4 -f Upa 6. 

Miscellaneous Notes. 

Katha I 9c Read l^fe. ^ 

_ _ u _ >-/ _ '.7. Opens with the rhythm of the 
later Bhujamgaprayata and ends with the normal Tristubh 
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cadence. Historically, tlie line may be referred to an arcliaie 
type u _ _ O' _xj _ _ with the caesura thrown 

backward. 

TI lb Here is extra 

metrical and may be dropped. 

2c. 

^ , _ w _ O' _ _ Extra short (or long) 

after caesura in the old Upajati with long 6th. The 
preposition had apparently the privilege of being used in 
this way. Cf. Mundaka I^c w?s?^is=|3T??T: (already 

cited). 

8a. 5? stNb : 'oo/ „ O' : o' _ VO. An 

instance of the old reversal of ihythm after caesura. Cf. 

R. V. X15. 10c, WFk 3tTff grf# _ o/, '.o . o' 

This was rare even in tlie R.V. A possible restora- 
tion is 5T which pi'obably removes the 

ambiguity of the line (See note 1, p. 347. Hume’s 13 Principal 
Up) 

9d. 3gT .O' o' ^ _ _ 

long 9th. 

IV 8a. : Scan o' o' o- o' o 

(Ar%%-) 

V 15ab. ^ ¥fT!H H o, _ o, _ _ _ 

o o o _ o _ . 

qffr {%^tT f ttswfist: _ _ o _ _ o o _ o 

Both are hypermetrical w-ith initial extras ; a is short 2nd 
B-f Upa 6 j (with faulty caesura) and b is Indravajra. But it 
is noticeable that readin and H fW both these lines start 

off with perfect Anustubhs. It is one oftho.se instanee.s of 
fusion of Anustubh and Tristuhh rhytlims. 

VI 2c. It is a question where 2c ends,. The obvious 
way is to end it at 3r?rtT since what follows is a formula. 

Tif^4 g^gsTcf o_o o_o_ Hyp. Anustubh. 
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11113 c. *rf% _ u, „ w, vjuo 

This has a mora rhythm. 4 moras to the foot, the first 
foot defective. It is not suggested however that the poet had 

it in mind. Isa So ^ - ^ 

Resolution. 

12e. ertr ^ ^ aw w - Resolution. 

In stanza 8, there is a long 4th pada. 

^rsst^Wt: 

_ \j u The ftrst two groups 

are archaic Trispibh openings. 

3Iun4aka V, 6a is 

extra, metrical, and the line is perhaps to be restored to 
?r^?W5rtirfriaiwq?tH;. But with the Mundaka poet, a restoration 
is not to be lightly hazarded. He may, for aught one 
knows, in this instance be indulging in that very rhythm 
reversal that characterises the Svagata type of clas.sicul metres. 
By design or otherwise, he has here almost stumbled on the 
Svagata rhythm in its characteristic final lisp. 

__VJ_ V./VJ-.WW 

Svagata — 

P 2c • Vs-^ _ O' 5 ' O _ o^ _ * 

Final defect in Salini 7. Tiiis is important, as it prol)ably 
throw.s light on the derivations of the post-caesura! grout* 'd 
the Sard ulavikridita. The present writer holds that the bcvt 
way of deriving this metre is as follows : 

(,Sa 7 duplicated) 

^ _ U _ \j , 

_ ^ \J — '\J VJ W w j _ 

by dropping the final and throwing back of the 2nd caesura 
and releasing the CcU-Iier one. The pre.seat Muiultika example 
yields this finally defective Salini 7 
2d is a very ‘ short’ line, |?Rs: 
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^ ^ _ O' 2 + Sa 7. Has something drop- 

ped out ■? 

5c. ) 

- , - o _ vj _ \./ _ . The archaic long- 

sixth. 

6b. gf ^ 

o _ o _, o o o _ o . 

It is as if the poet regarded a metrical group as in all 
fours with a pada and used here the Jagati form of the opening- 
group Upajati 5. 

5e Is there yati-bhahga‘i 

3d ^ 1^% is in the same case. 

Ill* 4a srr# w ^ 

o_, _o o_o Archaic opening group. 

4d. , _ oo _o__ Initial defect 

of two syllables. 

6a. _ o _ o, o o o _ Finally 

defective Va 7. 

6d _o o, oo_o__ 

is best regarded as short 2nd B + trb Upa 7 
with faulty caesura. 

IIP 6 d as passive is a sacrifice to metre ? 

II* 3cd # ^1^41 is to be read 

as a continuous hemistich. Otherwise scansion 
becomes unnecessarily awkward with pause after 
srw:. Svetasvatara IV 21 is a similar case. 

Svetdsvatara. 

I 6 d Long 6th Upajati. 

9 a Upa 5 + Sa 4. 

II 11a Long 6th Upajati. 

15b 41’^ "7^% ^ _ o _ o o is 

Upa 4 -4- ^a 7 with caesura thrown forward. 
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in 9b H (5 short before is 

Salini with caesura thrown forwaixl 

I¥ 3a 5s:% 7?# ). 

^ u u _ u _ u. Tile opening gTOup 

is archaic. 

loe 2rfi7% VaiSvadevi with caesura 

thrown backward. (It is possible to explain other- 
wise all these causes of ‘ faulty caesura, ’ however.) 

V2b. ?ra?: __ „.*■ W — — — V-/ . 

IJpa 4 -f Sa 7 with caesura after 0. I’he effect is to 
produce Upajati rhytliip that changes into Salini at the 
7th syllable, a pleasing variation. 

5 c Short 2nd B -f trl) U'pa 7 

witli caesura thrown forward. 

6 b V,a ivith caesura throivn ’o.-ick- 

wnrd. 

lie w ' , W ' . '\J' w 

Archaic post-eaesural group. 

YI 2b. W- 5# c.' , s./ _ „ V _ „ 

Upti 4 + Sa7 witli caesura thrown forward. 

9c. H Ttr^JirifH'Tw^T ; ../ __ s/ w __ u- v.- 

Jagati of Upa 4 -f- ITpa (i (jong Orli __ „ ._l. 

21a atT: Dvipada-Yir.aj ’* 

24b =7 g-u f ^ „ 

w Upa 5 -j- Upa 7 witli cae.^ura tlu'uwn back- 

ward. 

22d gisgrgrfegTg wi gg; tU-p. Anustid.b with two 
extra initials. 

A Note on AnnAubht^. 

Total nutnber of lines in the 4 Upanistids = tabout) 4(Hi. 
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First Foot (that is first 4 syllables) 

Iamb. Pyrrhic Trochee 

- w 

15 59 

23 ’ 72 


^ - 

Odd Padas 40 
Even Padas 4 


Spondee 

w u 

102 

115' 


5 4 


Note. — Figures in smaller types denote percentages. Very irre- 


(di-iamb) 


giiiar lines have been left out of 

account. 



Vvpulds. 

Na 

blia 

m.a 

ra 

ta 

sa 

1 Ja 

Ko. of 

3 

3| 

) 

3r 

1 

3l 

1 

3! 

3 

3| 

1 ■ i 

1 

Odd 11. 

3 

1 

3 

! 

3 1 

1 

(232 + /2 Katha 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■3 i 

3 

3 

9 

4: 

1 

2 

1 ; 

4 

48/2 i.s5i 


— 

*3 


3 

1 ' ■ 1 

45/2 Mund 

♦3 

■■ 2 

.1 

2 


2 


84+ /2 Sveta 

.■> 

1 

— 






2 

40/2 Kena 

2 

2 

' 1 

— 

... 

2 

1 . 

2 


ll' 

h:i. 

9~ 


7 

5 ‘ 

T' 


Percentage ^ 20 which is about double the percentage in 
normal classical Sloka. (Allowance has been made for repet- 
itions of the same verse — The di-iambs have been excluded.) 

The above figures for tlie First feet may be compared with 
the corresponding ones given below for the Pancatantra (Tantra- 
khyayika Text, Harvard) and Asvaghosa’s Buddhaearita, the 
prosody of which is very orthodo.x (cantos 1 — 12 — the remain- 
ing cantos are mostly spurious). 

liiHibie. Pyrrhic. Trochaic. Spondaic. 

P. B. U. P. B. U. P. B. U. P. B. U. 

Prior PMa lo, 6, 19- 12 + , 16, 7 28, 28, 27 45, 50, 47 

Posterior PSda n. nil %- 1.5+ 19, 11— 31+ 31, .S3 52, 50, 54— 

The table makes clear that the Upanisadie Amistubh is 
very near that of the Pancatantra. 


Examples of metrical types. Tri^hibhs. 
la Upajdti (4) ^ _ w 

K I 23. b 
M II® 3c j 
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lai Do. Avith pre-caesui-al short. 

^ Sv V 4a. 

lb Upajdti 5+ Ilpa 7. ^ _ o’ _ _ w u o _ o 

^ M. rviOc 

q5E> K. V 13b. 

Ic TIpa 4-\-Upa 6 o _ o o o _ o _ o (Doubtful) 
^«srji%q> TTff^if^: (Eead S 11] 4 b. No 
other instance. 

Id Upajdii (5) o _ o _ oo _ o _ o 
^KqRjT^iinf^rJT#5T K II 12c 
!T i Sv IV 18 b. 

Idi gf i5ri Mill' 7d. 

le Upajdti {6) o _ o _ _ o, o_o_o 
^ ^»!r K I 13d. 

If Tribrach medial Upajdti o „ o o o o _ o _ o 

K I 17b. The only sure case, 

Ig U'pa 5+ trh Upa 7 o _ o — , o o o _ o _ o 
^ntwr ng m K II 23d 
M IP 3a. 

2a Sd 4+ Upa 7 o , _ o o _ o _ o 

ttri K II 3c 

W7^I3I>sffW j M I ' 2d. 

2a 1 ?utff«ii'irRf2jfri:OTU!FT?l K II 8d. Only 111 ,- 1 : 11100 . 

2b 8d 4+ Upa 6 o _, o o ™ _ U 

^ Sv VI 18a 

iT^ g?!?: j KI 24x 

2bi Mil'' lla. Doubtful case, no 

other instance. 

2c Sd 4 + trb Upa 7 ^ _ _ _, u w' v.^ _ ... w 

!T m ^ 5f?!iT K 1 12b. 

3a Vai 5 + Upa 7 ^ „ u -w/ _ ^ 

iTOT5<i^: ?r>q«i?r! ^S! 1119 C M II' r>b. Only in- 
stance. 
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3a, X MIMle. A doubtful 

case since there is an alternative reading — 
only instance. 

3b V-%i 5 U pa 6. ^ , 

f % M III * 2a 

^ Eftf: Sv V 6 c j. 

*3bi ^ KIV 2b. 

3c T' ai 5 + trb Upa 7 kj , uvjw_'w'_u 

M 11a. 

4a Short 2nd A 4- TJpa 7. o u , _ 'vj w _ ^ ^ 

g?? W5fr K V 16 d. 

4b Short 2nd A •■(- Upa 6. y u , w ^ _ o' _ w 

»15rfr!^!5?rR Sv I 15c. Only instance. 

4c S k or 1 2nd A + /rh S pa 7. o o , o o o _ o_ o 

siTwtfJprf srg'sriiJr K II 23a. Only instance. 

,5a Short 2nd 13 + Upa 7. No instance. 

5b Short 2nd B Upa 6. o^ , oo_o_o 

ITT^I 2 T«jr 5^5^ K I 10 a. 

ob, %^5T€=3i^cf Sv III 3a. 

Doubtful (The phiuses are quoted). 

5c Short 2iid B + trb Upa 7. oo , ooo_o_o 

M ID 6 f. But the caesura 
is after the 6th syllable. 

^ III' 6d is in the same 

predicament. 

6Aa Upa 4 + Sd 7. o _ o _ o o' _ o 33fi%f 

iTT’5'*3: K I 32b. 

^rfrrf^flTW j Sv IV 4 c. But the 

caesura falls after 5. 

OAa, ^r<g:f%^T^r%455re!:s: Iv I 11b 

*5fcw?*tt?rgt (Read M II’ lb. 


* s?T. K I 21 a. j. 
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6Ab Upa 5 + fS'a 7. )j _ u _ _ ^ _ 

Sv V 2d. 

dAbi M IP od 

?5s4 =s( j K I 23d 

6Ba Upa 4 -\- Va7. w _ •>./ _, u 

m K I 21e 

6Bai Jf%w K II 11c 

6Bb Upa 5 + Va 7. )J — ^ , uu u_ 

^wt: M hi ^ 2 d. 

6 Bh I fsft^^nf^sr H5THI Sv II 8b. 

6Bc Upa opening 6 + Vd 7. ^ ^ vj 

5n?Jri?q5j; Only instance. 

7A Sdlin'i )J — , — — 

?r;^ sftd 5rfT%. K I I2d. 

7Ai qmfsn: K II 5d. 

7B Vdtorrm )J , ^ o' _ o 

H Sv III 4d. 

/ K I 8d 

7Bi <7^ «rw?i5': M II' 6 d 

8A Uai 5 + Set 7 i.e., Uaisoadevi y 

^ KJ 'vv _ )J 

mgwwf^iT f^9i*3; K II 10 d. 

8B Vaid + Fa 7, _, u _ _ w „ 

i!f ^ Wfm ?rRB?r^JTi55; Sv IV la. 

8Bi M II^ 7g. 

9 A ShoTt 2iid,ji “{“ Sd 7, _> _ w _ . 

Tufti K I 10b. 

9Ai H f %W5*rf f^si^^r Sv VI 18e. 

9 B. Shoi't. 2nd A -\~ Vd 7. yy , v> s,- _ 

375!!; M. III^ 4f 
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lOA Short 2nd B Sd7. u 5 — ^ ^ 

=5 Tr?9T Sv I 6e. 

10 A I Sv I 5b. 

1 0 B. Short 2nd B + Fd 7. ^ _ _ _ _, w ^ 

q%^>sf^ra; M 5 d 
qq g: f03|: M I* 6d. 

tOi>', «Tg5!rT«?m !T ^-qr: Iv. 11 7c. Only instance. 

A Note on Conjuncts that fail to make position. 

It is a law that short vowels are prosodically long when 
they precede conjunct consonants. But there are exceptions to 
this rule in pre-classical prosody, the most important of these 
being' the sliort vowel before the conjunct sr . The following 
is a list of the exceptions in the Katha, Mundaka and 
Svetasvatara: 

Before sr. K. I 25 f (Doubtful) II 1 d; MI^ Id 

*2b K. II 9b M. II ‘ 8e D" 
5b Sv. -VI 2 b (two cases — 
the metre of this line is all 

right tho’ Hume suggests other- 
wise). 

Before 5T. M. I^ 2a. K VI 4d (In both cases the 

word is 3'§tT). 

Before^, K. II 2d (Doubtful). 

Before K. II 3b. 

Before \ (doubtful) Sv VI 8c. 

Before (D) K. n 4 b 96. 

Before (doubtful) Sv HI 9e. and three . or four other 

pttdas with the same word 

Before^. K. Ill Id. 

Before iff. K. VI 15b. 

Before#. M. Ill' 6c. 

Before!^. M. HIM Ob. 

8 
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On liriss and h&mutiches ivhich are not enchpavMd, 

The following instances ocenn'ing in the Svetas vatara 
are extremely interescing, considering that, to the very end, 
the pada pause, in construction it not in sense and tire 
hemistich (ardlia) pause, in construction and sense, were rhe 
rule. 


T 11 cd. H9irr«f®5rf5rr-a^s} l ’ _ - • _..y. 

> Construe 


n 10. 


Y 7. 


HE 1 

?r^3i3rr«r^Tf^¥r:~ i 

gfT 51^131^ j 

|5EEI H i 

?T flri'g^iH5rgs?!flTgmf [ 

srusrifHi: ^?i% j 


N e i t h e r pada nor 
hemisticli pause. 


The douLde negative 
■•^plit between b and 
c is indeed daring. 


It is one of the losses of classical prosody, especially tlie 
dramatic, that this freedom of carrying on from pada to pada, 
of construction and sense was not taken advantage of, Tlie 
only freedom which the later poets allowed iiiem.st‘!vi'> in this 
mattei' was that of building up mouth-filling t‘e!np,.ands two 
padas long; hut even here the inregrity nf ihi' .-irdli.-i wa.'* 
inviolate. 



FRAGMENTS OF THE BAIJAVAPA GRHYA SUTRA. 

BHAGAVAD DATTA, M.A., 

Sii-perintendent, Eesearch Dept., D.A.V. Gollege, Lahore, 

The Garanavyuha of Saunaka enumerates Baijavapa 
as one of the fifteen divisions * of the Sukla Yajnrveda. 
A teacher Baijavapa is mentioned in the Madli^mindina recen- 
sion of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad II. 5. 20, and IV. 5. 26. 
ikccording to one of these lists he is the o4th teacher in 
descent from Svayaiiibhu Brahma. Baijavapi, or a descend- 
ant of Baijavapa, is mentioned in the Maitrayani Sanihita T. 
4. 7. Bijavapin is also named in a gana of Panini under 
Sutra IV. 2. 80. 

Bhatta Kumariia Svami (8th Century at tlie latest) is 
the earliest author who refers in his Tantravartika I. 3. 10 
to the Kalpa composed by Baijavapa : — 

Acarya Pitrbhtiti ^ is the earliest commentator (of the 
Kalpa of Katytiyana) who actually cites a sutra of the 
Baijavapa Srauta thus ;-— 

’ 111 some editions of this Oaranavyuha, the name Baijavapa is 
not to be found. This small work, though so very useful, is not yet 
critically edited. Even the best German edition has mixed up the 
text of the three Caranavyuhas. namely, of Vy3sa, Saunaka and 
KatySyana. 

“ Leaf 190 b. or Chapter VIII, Sutra 3, according to the 1st 
ed. of Ohowkhamba. , 

The editor of the commentary of Karka on KStySyana Srauta- 
SUtra VIII, 3 quotes the same sutra of Bai jav3pa, in a foot- not^ of 
his, apparently taking it from the commentary of Pitrbhuti, 
although without mentioning it. 
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And again there is a reference to Baijavapa by Pitrbhuti. ’ 
g igraH 

The lower limit of the date of Pitrbhuti is well-nigh 
settled. He is quoted and then contradicted by Karka, while 
commenting on Sraddha Sutra, kandika 2. 

I I 

Karka quotes liim again on Srauta VlILllSl. 

^sfmirrflrHTEr i,..^ 1 p. 494. 

Now Karka is in turn again quoted by Uvata in his com- 
mentary on Yajurveda XXV. 8 :• — 

This quotation is actually found in the commentary of 
Karka on Katyayaua Srauta VI. 159, p. 400. Karka says: — 

We know from the colophon of Uvata to his Bhasya on 
tlie Yajurveda that he flourished in the beginning of the ele- 
venth century. Pitrbhuti may, therefore, roughly be placed 
not later than the end of the ninth century. 

This date will still liave to be pushed a little further back, 
when the relation of I^itrbhuti is thoroughly settled with the 
Srauta Paddhati of Katyayana, which goes by the name of 
Bauipradaya. Although I have examined a veiy old manuscript 
of this work, yet I could not devote full attention to its contents. 
Bainpradaya Paddhati is often quoted by Karka. See for 
example the following pages of the Chowkhamba ed. : 

100, 129, 144, 147, 153, 174, 285, 288, 390 ; 
and also on Paraskara Grhya Sutra I. 2 and so on. 

Xow tills very Saippradaya is quoted by Visvarupa in 
his commentary Bala Krlda on the Yajnavalkya Smrti : 

OTU I ^ ?r*sr^: p. 20. 

I HWigr*?: t p. 173. 

' Leaf 337a or Oh. IX, Sutra 201. 
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Somehow the late lamented Pandit T. Ganapatj Sastri 
did not notice the fact, that Sampradaya is a special work. He 
perhaps thought that Sampradaya may simply mean tradition, 
and hence he did not include it in his list of the quoted works. 

The date of Vi.svarupa is 8th century at the latest. The 
Satppradaya Paddhati will belong then to about the 7th 
century. 

There is still another Sutra of the Baijavapa Srauta 
which is found quoted in a very recent commentary of Bhatta 
C4opi Nath on Satyasadha Srauta Sutra X. 1, or p. 1006, line 
7, of the Anandashama ed. : 

In a chart of the 109 recensions of the Yajurveda which I 
possess, it is stated that the Baijavapa School flourished in the 
Narayana Sarovara. Narayana Sarovara is the modern Kuteh 
Bhuj. I hope that this important Kalpa may still be found, 
if a search be made in that State. 

Quotations of a Smrti also ascribed to Baijavapa are to 
be found scattered in the various law-digests. But this seems 
to be a spuriou.s work, like so many other Smrtis. 

The Grhya portion of the Baijavapa Kalpa is extensive- 
ly quoted in a good many woi’ks. The oldest of these is the 
Haralata. The following is a list of works from which the 
fragments have been collected ; — 

1. Haralata I Tith cent.) B. I. ed. 

2. Apararka (12th cent.) Anandasrama ed. 

3. Smrti Caudrika (I2th cent.) Mysore ed. 

A Caturvarga Gintamani (13th cent.) B. I. ed. 

5. Parasara Madhava (14th cent.) Bombay Govt. ed. 

6. Madana Parijata (15th cent.) B. I. ed. 

7. Buddhi Kaumudi (16th cent.) B. I. ed. 

8. Braddha Kriya Kaumudi (16th cent.) B. I. ed. 

9. Dana Kriya Kaumudi (16th cent.) B. I. ed. 
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10. Sraddha Kasika (i6th cent.) Guj rati Press Bombay 

ed. 

11. Saniskara Kanstubba. Bombay ed. 

12. Prayoga Parijata. Bombay ed. 

13. Varaha Sodaii (16th cent.) Ms. 

14 Viramitrodaya (16th cent.) Chovvkhamba ed. 
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II (I 

[qflNrT*^] 

m !TT^W fe'lTT: S^ojrgmw 

’gf «!ir ?!iraTJTt srisrtTOT* «rqf^5^ 

si-jn'i5r§ f?g! ui'^g'^HT 

=gf^«Ti^'5Tsftg^^ (qff 3[f%)i!r?!jt 5r#^rar 
I mwi^irr ’ I 

[5^W5Tq] 

flr?ft^ f WT gfT ?iT5=^?r: 1 

[ ] 

?r«r i gomt g^n sit^stir 

'gsfmfSBT# I 

go i 

!^o =31^^ — SET<J^ go I 

»RIi?IOTt«rg— Yol. 1. p. 11. go ^O I ^ gI5: I 

— ^o sro go 

?mi4go ^ki 

l5raTq’g[ira; — 

^tg4j?G3W «ifi t?!T qigiQr ’gsgflfT gTiv: i 

'^g#3Ti%i=amf%, go i 

g^rstsTR^m^ wt g?T g% 

g?^ffT«3W «T«n t?»T '^TJgJir f«: I 

i&o sto'^ go^ : : 
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?i«i Hii^ =gigg ^ gi sf^ * I 

[STTcT^^] 

itra=!!% ^mfrr '‘ I 

[ 3 

ftar STU? f«r^? ^ i 

fa f^rf^r ® I 


«. L^o tJo ^o SPR^, f o «« I 

?ra ‘sf^’ TiSr aiRa i 

srainqiftsfR i o i n ^ i pftitJ^'i^raa a's^se^ 

aift 

— ^ho ao, fo i 

‘«ra’ ‘Hiflj’ ^ q?[5?J ai% I 
aa ^ 

‘w^’ aT% I 

a?i?rfataa — aif^a ! 


k. Ho «♦ ?», I 

i5ig:laa%^r— i^5?:ifspRi- g;® 4js ! 

?mi4 ?o I 
Hfaqtftara, fo I 

I ^gReq45'a?3[ i 

ar^ftai^a—^^Ra^t?! — fo qs? i 

“oHif^iaaraq:* at” i ^laaqa^a^aifta f 

aT?Tfa>^ 

o?aw?* gr apar^aaftfei I 
qaiaaaajai^a I 

ansaqaiaa, Yol. I, p. II, ?» ^ 4 . 

». HTOf fo a® I 
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fra " i 

[ 

S®^ii \i’W€3ir’5 ’ * f 

f%i!¥:-t^W5i-?ftwsrafag5f-3rT(^-s!T®f5E?3H'-w^sra5T4rari- 
raTI!?^5pT% «J««I ’ ’ I ffB I 

[ 3'’q5PjsTii;] 

5^0?! TO^%?5ST ra: ■* ’ I 

f|?r *irar sf|'?T5r?w*si^ siiisr^^^mi r ?n- 

^fi^^sr^sEW: ! ^ * i 

r ^fsrt35r; ] 

"m ^37^%% ! ^T^ffTSTWoWf^ 

sgfRitsT: aar*^ ^i^isfrara i irti'TTcJfpeRT nraafiq'sajps: ggJraf ojssgt wr 
qf iri'^ '?^i5rfr<^g3jf^^t 7T%* f%?raf ® i 

*;. 5fi’7fjmt^3r-!^?^RsrsET5[r ^o -^^js 

^smr^' 1® I 

“5W73iC” I 

“!%3iT fl%’’ “m#” fwgiJ5[ 1 

« ^i:ra-'gf?^^4^^R5E!®:g' fo 4rs; I 
'gf4*Tra?'5fmRr-SETQrf^P#!T s® ®^S5 s 
firsri — I 

»T7T?r?m«ra, ?o ^=; * 

'io ••gfl4f^5'errJ7f%'^t3'f%4^ 1® i 

^1 I® 1^?., f'li; I 

s® I 

^ ^ 1® *7^ I 

?rf^ra i"* ■ •••*! sjrff ?Rtm^m i 
■TIWfTIWgr: 1® 5.5 I 

#rfeWi^-H7^-sRPW lo ««*; ^ ^ 

3¥rail^|3I3ET3T: I 

i«. fRsrar <10 iTf^r I 

1^5 I — I wfJsi#! o%?«r%3j, I 

» f% to: I 


9 
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[S5W11, ] 

Hff'^!3n'=§ ?t5^53f '?i^: Sc5%siwf^ i sflar- 

S?sw 5g«lT I I 

3?r?ar?5i5!i55!5T !!isrj?rfT?«r f^ri? %tiTi srf^smf simBrfT^ffTJT!^ h 
5r{^5^i I f^rrl?f’^s4 5rfif?rmtg=^sgq 

fe!S3igtf5!|S!lffr ^ ® I ffe* 

’‘iraif% f^^g[ I ?% ! 

srra'Iwt^g'iraiw^T^’Jrff^ ’ ® 

I 

I I 

iS'^ ^ • I i 

?% 'l.qf ^THiqffgstT^ ’ ■' I I 

q^)q^9i4T 5E?qT^!]ft55fTJi!=5qi»^ ^ ^ I I 

U- I 

u. i® *;®« I 

?«. s;=: I i® 

„ I® vqF, i I t« 

qrs: i i?cfrag[ qsq!^^ 

I® 

“qmT'3'«»'ff^^f%’’ ^5?RWT “sif^ST..,?^?!;” ^ qigg; i 
?f33 snirWo f5§q55 I 

?Tr^%iqr#rg^ — ?o ^qrf5-’q...qT5qf^«ji5ff^% i 

I 

^=:. stT^® ^® ^0 515?? it® ^o 

„ „ „ S® ?=?»=;! „ „ °t!5{t° oq>:q<jj5rfo 0^30 

?«ff ftwiqtgr 

5 S . jj ) j 5, ^® T ^4;c I ,, ,, 

;5o, =^5® snt^^o lo 1 

q i. =^§0 sn:?5B^o 1® I 

' V"'>^ : » ■■ , M t° 

“^sgTfwq*^” fetrRjn^^Rj^ I 

!«3i. 'aif® ?ir?^5q i® n=?4r i t® sj® 
sir^%m5B>g^ ?o 1 1® ^6 I oq5ft?ft5!r® I ‘f«ifg:’ srrfer 
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sn^‘ ^ ^ I 

srp-^ ’ ® I 

?r#^ 

3r^«i ^??TT ?rT^5?1=EfT>?S3t ** * ! f ^ I 

[ f%?Tr5T^^T ] 

gfsi j^r«r^i: I %nwr ^rwpgr i wi3f- 

^'Sfl[r»ir?Tirf5rf#% i <?#f5?rrq#^q^gg:gjgra'iirwr: 
s'lsrT'gi^g Jf 1 ifjrrfi Trsrg-ati 7134 sf i 

fjrr4fsf4 ^<ir^5q|sf4 »i^5i3r7T5=^ i #5jrTUT=gr7g?65TTff'^wife 

flT«Ti=4 1 fgRw^nTjg^^^ir ■igif Hqfg; 'tw% i wcjt- 

?^JTT>S^Tf4 I ?SrifcTf^4 35TJn% >Tfg^^ I Jif 

jr;?r^ j gssrg; TTt¥rr?g:%T %gr#fB?7^=gT5r^mg; i 

J5,57tT?w4 ¥r%JTT!=?T7fRTR^ smBiq; ’*® i 

=gg¥4: !J’3^WT?’3g7: Bf grlf^sfi-: TT^TfPqj^ f|7?4 

4tf|«r4^ 513 # ?^m?i55Rug; I *» = 

[?% tsrgiq^iTTi-gTTf ^4 ?r?n5r«? ] 


75 . «rT^%*iT^g4^— lo » I 
7«. lo ko^ I 

^0 u^c 

«rrirspT ^^— ^07 




(5) 

“DETERMINATION OF THE VERNAL EQUINOX IN 
THE OONSl^ELLATIONS PUNARVASU, PUSYA , 
ASLESA, ETC., OR FURTHER RESEARCHES 
INTO THE ANTIQUITY 
OF THE VEDAS. 

\\ H. VADEB, B.A., LL.B., etc. 

iOhikodi,) 


“With the Phalg’iini full moon at the -winter solstice, the 
vernal equinox was in Mrgasmns; so with Oitra full moon at 
the solstice, the vernal equinox would be in Punarvasu.” 
(Tilak — ‘‘Tlie Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of 
the Vedas,” p. 200.) 

1. In his book of everlasting fame, the “ Arctic Home in 
the Vedas,” Tilak says on p. 420 : 

“The Vedie Literature contains traces of Mrgasiras or the 
Orion being once the first of the Naksatras and the hymns of 
the Rigveda or at least many of them which are undoubtedl}’- 
older than the Taittirlya Samhita, contain references to this 
period, 4.500 B.C. approximate^. It is also pointed out 
that there are faint traces of the same equinox being once in 
the constellation Punarvasu presided over by Aditi which 
phenomenon occurred about 6000 B.O.” 

2. In this paper I propose to make further researclies 
into the antiquity as pointed out by the above remarks of the 
Vedic Savant and try in my humble way to throw more light 
upon this question which is not yet taken up for solution. 

3. That the two stars of Punarvasu received the apella- 
tion Yamakau or Yama and YamI is a well-known fact first taken 
notice of by Tilak before going into further details. He also 
says: “ It appears to me, therefore, that the oldest Vedic Calendar 
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like the oldest hymn was saciificial and that the sacrifice or 
the year once commenced with Aditi at the A^ernal Equinox in 
or near Punarvasu. The phases of the moon, the seasons and 
the ayanas further guided the ancient Aryans _ in measuring 
time for sacrificial purposes. The Asterisra of Abhijit marked 
the approach of Visuvan or the central day while Punarvasu 
which soon after came to be called Tamakau, perhap.s Yama 
and Yami, indicated the beginning of the year. We may roughly 
assign 6000 — 4000 B.C. as tlie limits of the Aditi or the Pre- 
Orion Period.” (Vide Tilak—“ Arctic Home in the Vedas,” 
pp. 205-206, and also vide Tilak—-“ Orion ” p. 103.) 

4. It is quite clear that Abhijit is the 14th constellation 
from Punarvasu and if the equinoctial year began with Punar- 
vasu, naturally tlie Nakshatra 14th from it would mark the ap- 
proach of Visuvan or the central day. 

5. First of all we shall give a short summary of the 
famous myth about the birth of Yama and Yami and the 
Aswins and then discuss its bearing on the astronomical phe- 
nomena which it tries to allegorize. 

6. In the words of Dr. Muir, the translator of the passage 
of the Brhaddevata by Saunakacarya on the birth of the As- 
wins, the myth may be nari’ated as follows 

Twasta had twin children, a son named Trisira and a 
daughter named Saranyu. He gave Saranyu in marriage to 
Vivaswan to whom she bore Yama and Yami, who were also 
twins. Saranyu created a female like herself without her 
husband’s knowledge and making over the twins in her charge 
took the form of a mare and departed. Vivaswan in ignorance, 
begot on the female substituted a son named Mann, a 
royal sage who resembled his father in glory. But when 
Vivas^van discovered that the real Saranyu had already 
abandoned him and gone away, he folio w'ed hei‘ quicklj^ 
himself taking the shape of a horse of the same species 
as that of Saranyu. Recognising him in that form Saranyu 
approached him with a desire of sexual connection 
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which he gratified. In their haste his seed fell to the ground 
and she being desirous of offspring smelled it. But from this 
act sprang the two Kumaras Nasatya and Dasi’a who are 
lauded as Ashdnau, sprung from horse and mare. (Vide 
Brhaddevata, VI, 162, 163 to VII, 7; also Sayana on 
Rgveda, X, 17, 12.) 

The same story is told by Yaskaearya in his Nirukta, 
Xn,lGandll. ”■ 

The story of the marriage of Saranyu is succinctly given 
in E. V., X, 17-1, 2. 

7. Prof. Max Milller follows Yaska and says regarding 
this myth :is fohovvs : — 

Xot onl}’ liidra has the Harits (Gr. Charites) as his 
steeds but the momiEig liei-sdf as tlie bride of the sun is 
spoken of as n litifse and we have a hymn addressed to the 
sun-horse wherein it i.s said’ Yama brought the horse, 
Trita harnessed, Indra first sat on him and the Gandharva took 
hold of his rein.’ ” ' 

Regarding the snn-horse Profe.ssor Max Miiiler cites the 
explanation of Yaska quoted above.* 

8. These As wins are the Dioskoiiroi of the Greek 
Mythology. About the functions of the As wins Sir G. W. 
Cox says:" Tiiese Aswins have been made the subject of a 
perhaps unnecessarily lengthened controversy. Their features 
are not definite. Their relations to each other and to their 
worshippers are placed in a clearer light by reference to 
Greek Mythical phraseology.”® 

Speaking of the.su beings the commentator of Yaska says 
tliat tlieir sphei'e is in iieaven and remarks that some regard 
them as heaven and earth, as day and night, as sun and moon, 


Ma.N; Muller’s Lectures on Language, 11 Series, p. 515. 

* Max Muller's Lectures on Language, II Series, p. 482. 

’ Sir G. W. Cox-Mythology of the Aryan Nations, p. 206 
(new' ed.). ; 
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while they anticipating the method of Euhemeros affirmed 
that they were two deified kings. Says Ninikta ; 

irf% M 

The Aearya. Aurnawabha says that they were called 
Aswinau on account of their horses. Bat when he adds in 
the commentary on Nirukta, XII, 1 — 9 

i.e., that their time is after mid-night while the break of day 
is yet delayed, all room for doubt seems to be taken away.^ 
Sir G. W. Cox h<is also remarked the twins are born when 
night leaves her sister, the dawn, when the dark one gives 
Avay to the bright. After them comes Usas, the Greek Eos, 
who is follow^ed by Surya or sister of Surya the sun, then 
by Vrsakapayl, then by Saranyu and lastly by Savitar. They 
are (f f f sn^) born here and there either as appearing in the 
East and in the West dr as springing upon the earth, and in 
the air and this epithet may explain the alternate manifest- 
ations of the Dioskouroi who stand up to Helen in the same 
relation which the Aswins bear to Saranyu or Usas. 

9. Regarding the parentage^ of the Aswins the poet 
must say that they are bom of Prajapati or Twcista, names for 
the Creator. The genealogy universaily accepted may be 
drawn up as follows; 


Twasts 


i 

Tris'irS 

(Twins) 

Saranyu x 



Vi was wan " x 



1 SavarnS 


rr 

Yama 

j _ 1 

Yaiiii Manu 



(Twins) 


’ Yaska’s Nirukta (XII, 1)— VenkatoB?ara Edition, p. 81P. 
^ Oox— Mythology of the Aryan Nations, pp. 2(!6-207. 
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Saranyu in tlie form of a mare gave birth to Nasatya and 

Dasra from Vivasvan in the form of a horse. Their life is 
regarded mysterious and their mother must be the directions 
known in the Vedie times by the terms and or 

in one word in the Polar regions. These directions are 
wrongly called East and West in the above explanation by 
Cox. In R V. we have a verse 

?Ti%?rn5r?TTng;i 

-|_ -j_ 4- 

?|f%crT ^l : I 

“ They (As wins) are adored at morning and evening tide 
as Rudrau, the terrible lords of wealth who are thus 
identified or connected witli another deity who became of 

supreme importance in later Hindu mythology.’” The Aswins 
are said to possess the power of changing their shape at 
will and in this they bear comparison with Cour4tes and 
Telchines and with Proteus and other Fish-gods of the 
Greek Mythology. 

Rigveda. Ill, 97, describes the achievements of the 
twin pair who adopt various forms, one bright and the other 
black. “ In tlie Norse tale of the Dapplegrim we have 
the Aswins in their original form as horses ; for when the 
lad who having won on liifi wonderful steed the Hctories of 

Indra, Heracles and Bellerophon, is told that he 

must produce its match or die ; he complains to the 
horse that ‘the task is not easy for your match is not to 
be found in the wide world.’ The .steed replies ‘that he 
has a match although it is hard to get at him for 
he abides in Hell.’”* 

10. The learned Prof. Max Muller tried to explain many 
Vedie myths on the theory that they are all Dawn stories 
in different garbs. Thus the story of Saranyu who had 

‘ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Part IV, Ch. Ill, Section I, p. 265. 

“ Sir G. W. Cox — Mythology of the Aryan Nations, pp. 207-208. 

10 ' ’ ■ 
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twinn iron! Vi vas\’at running off from him in the form 
of a mare and his following her in the form of a horse is 
nothing' hut a stoiy of the Dawn disappearing at the approach- 
ing of the sun and producing the pair of Daj? and Night. 
But in the opinion of Tilak, Prof. Max Miiller has failed 
to grasp the real import of the legends of the Ashvins by 
disregarding the statements which distinctly speak of the 
proteges of the Aswins as dwelling or labouiing in darkness.* 
tl. Prof. Rhys is however more cautious than Max 
Muller in his explanation and is anxious to account 
for all the incidents in the legends if they po.ssibly accounted 
for any theor 3 ''. The result is that he has gradually been led 
to or, we might even say, forced to adopt the theory of the 
ancient Arctic Home of the Aryan people inasmuch as all the 
diflerent incidents in the legends under consideration can he 
accounted for only by this theory.’ 

12. Prof. Kunte remarks’ “The speeulation.s of Eu- 
ropean Scholars, whether Max Muller or Goldstiicker, 
as to the myth of the Aswins, have not satisfied us.” He 
further adds that the Dawn Theory of Max Muller does not 
explain every element of the myth of the Aswins, In his 
opinion (Kimte) the Stoi'm Theory propounded by P>r. Kulin 
deserves attention as it explains all the element.s on one prin- 
ciple and by eo!)!!ecring them with one eosmieal plienomeuon. 

IM. The elesnents wliich require explanation in this myth 
are ; — 

(i) Relation of Tris'ira and Saranyn. 

(ii) Marriage of Saranyu with Viva.svat. 

(iii) Identification of Trisira. 

(iv) The twin children of Saranyn 

iv) and their identification. 

' liliik ““ Hoiue ill the Vetlas, p, 411. 

'Pilalv'. ibid., i,). 41L 

^ Prof. M. Knnte — Vicissitudes of Aryau (Jiviiization U880), 

p. 80, 
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(vi) Sai-anyu substituted an unknown but 
Savama female in her place. 

(vii l Manu wa.s born to her from Vivasuat ; the 
identification of Manu and his mother, 
(viii) Saranyu becoming a mare and Vivasuat a 
horse of the .same species and follo wing 
her. 

fix) Their union and the birth of Nasatya and 
Basra. 

14. Prof. Kiinte has undoubtedly ottered to explain 
easily all these elements but Iris explanation doe.s not giue a 
clear and well-defined image of the co.smical phenomena, as 
he was heavily handicapped for want of correct and the most 
plausible theory. The Arctic Horae Theory was not then 
even in its embryo. It also appears that the Orion or 
Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, a work of immortal 
fame, had not then even seen the light of the world. His 
easy explanation of the cosmical phenomena is thus a blurred 
and an unintelligible image. For example, he says, that 
Twasta who sliaped all forms, made Saranyu the ideal night 
or personal night and Vivasvan, the ideal or persona] day : 
Vivasvan being a generic name for all that shines. The 
idea of the marriage of Night and Day is natural because tliey 
follow one another, i.e., they cannot live without each other. 

15. The night is also observed to be attended by a 
star called Tris'ira in the Brhaddevata of Saunakaearya. 
This explanation is faulty regarding the point that night 
cannot live without the day. 

1(1 The phenomenon of the Polar regions is not always 
similar to the above description. 

The special features of that phenomenon are : — 

(1) One long continuous night oceui-ring at the time 
of the winter solstice and lasting for a period of greater than 
24 hours and less than 6 months according to the latitude 
of the place. 
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(2) One long continuous day to match occurring at 
the time of the summer solstice. 

(3) A succession of ordinary days and nights during 

the rest of the year: a day and night together never exceeding 
24 hours. ' 

17. Now that Saranyu a twin sister of Trisirii were both 
shaped by Twasta the great divine architect. Trisira, a 
star or rather a constellation was observed attending Saranyu. 

About this Tririra we find the following information in the 
Brhaddevata of Saunakacaryain Ch. VI, ver. 147 — 153. TriOTa 
along with Indra is said to be the Deity of R. V., X, 1-8. 

18. . In the same work we read in Ch. VT, 149, that 
Tririra who could assume all forms being the son of a sister 
of the Asuras, became the domestic priest of the gods with 
a desire to render service to the former or a desire for -the 
destruction of the gods. Br. Devata, VI, 150, says “ Now 
Indra, becoming aware that the seer Tririra had been sent by 
the Asuras among the gods, with his bolt quickly struck off 
those three beads of his.” (Vide also R. V., X, 8-9.) Trisara 
was killed by Trita Aptya urged by Indra (Vide R. V., X,8-8), 
and the coavs were then released. In the A. V. :dso Ave have the 
same story in 1. 5. The hymn is ascribed to Trisira and l)y some 
to Sindhudwipa, son of Ambarisa. . The stanzas R. V., X, 9-1, 
2, 3, 5, form a hymn of the Sima Veda giving the same story. 
The first three Akerses of the hymn form a part of the daily 
morning ablutions.* 

19. We shall now discuss the question about the identi- 
fication between Avestic Azi Dahak and the Vedic A hi and 
also whether Tririra can be in any Avay connected with them. 

Both the Avords Azi Dahak and Vedic Ahi mean a 
serpent : the one is only a phonetic variation of the 
other. Their identity is therefore a matter of certainty. The 
most powerful of the serpents in the Veda is Vrtra as Azi 
Dahak is of the A vesta. 

* Colebrooke’s Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus. 
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20. The Vrtra legend can be well explained by identify- 
ing Vrtra with the constellation Hydra. From that legend we 
can deduce the following propositions ; — 

(i) Vrtra represents the night throughout the circum- 
polar regions. 

(ii) He is most powerful during the Long continuous 
niglit of the Polar Regions. 

(iii) He is killed at the beginning of the Long continuous 
day. 

21. The legend of the Azi Dahak also entirely represents 
the two distinctive aspects of the night of the Polar regions ; 
•viz . : (a) It is sometimes like the night of the temperate and 
torrid zones, and {h) .sometimes continuous and lasting for 
days and months together according to the latitude of the place. 
The legend is narrated in Aban Vast, V, 33— 35. 

22. Let us now proceed to compare the two legends of 
Azi Dahak and Demon Trisira. 

(i) Azi Dahak and the Vedic Demon Trifoa are 
both three-lieaded; the three lieads represent 
the three months of continuous night; both are 
six-eyed. 

23. (ii) Azi Dahak is killed by Thraetaona Athwya 

and Trisira is killeil by Trita Aptya. Seholai-s 
agree in the identification of Thraetaona Athwya 
with 'firita Aptya and therefore no doubt 
rmnains as to the identity of Azi Dahak with 
Trisira. ■ : - . . 

(iii) Thraetaona is an heir of the valiant Athwya clan 
and so is Trita a scion of the Aptya dp. 

24. Ti-ita Aptya is .said to be the chief of the Deities 
named Aptya in A. V., XX, 107—9. 
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(iv) The “ four-cornered Varena” wherein Thr. Athwya 

offers up a sacrifice to the Ardvi Sura Anahita 
(The Saraswatl of the Vedas bears the most 
striking resemblance with the Ardvi Sura 
Anahita of the Aban Yast), the Goddess of 
Light is equivalent to the cavern (^) in 
which Trita' was carefully tended in the bosom 
of the paternal heaven and earth. 

(v) The two wives of Azi Dahak are the two daughters 

of Yima ravished by Azi Dahak. Thraetaona 
delivered them and married them. ^ 

25. Deprived of the allegorical garb the above description 
means that twilight first lives 'with Darkness but is ultimately 
married to the sun. 

(vi) The final destruction of the three-headed demon is 

not ascribed in the Avesta to Thraetaona or in 
the Veda to Trita but the Iranian legend 
mentions that the demon is vanquished by 
Thraetaona and bound to a mountain where 
it remains till let loose and killed by Keresaspa the 
solar hero and in the Vedic story similarly Trisira 
is finally destroyed by Indra the Solar deity. 

This clearly explains the second aspect of the demon’s 
character, viz., the aspect of its representing the phenomenon 
of ordinary nights. 

(vii) Both the legends regarding the final destruction of 

the three-headed demon tally regarding the 
period of the Arctic year and say that it was not 
, till the beginning of the long continuous day that 
Azi or Vrtra was finally destroyed. 

' Tilak— Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 334, 

* Darmesteter, VoL XXIII, S.B,E.S„ page 62, foot-note- 
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26. “ Trisira was originaily called,” says Kunte, “Tisya 
which was subsequently identified with Pusya (which Naksat- 
tra was particularly favourable to rain). Colebrooke, in his 
essay on ‘Hindu Astronomy’ says, ‘ Pus 3 m the 8th Asterism is 
described as an arrow and consists of three stars the chief of 
which being also the middlemost.’ ” ^ Prof. Kunte also adds 
that “The name Trisira explains that the three stars were 
considered to form the constellation.” 

27. Thus Saranyu the personal night was properly 
considered a sister (twin) of the star Trisira, Yama and 
YamI being the two stars in the constellation Punarvasu. 

28. Before the time of Panini the Punarvasu were only 
two. Though the number of stars in the constellation was after- 
ward.s increased, yet the constellation being called by the same 
name, the dual form Punarvasu could not be changed. It is 
already stated that the Punarvasu were sometimes called 
Yamakaii or the little Yama and YamI, for Yamakau is the 
diminutive form of Yamau and according to the rule of 
Ekasesa Dwandwa as laid down by Panini Yamau would 
include Yama and Yami. Yama and YamI then, from the 
light which Zendavesta sheds on the subject, are the two 
stars which from their appearance in the evening when the day 
Vivaswan unites with the night Saranyu were considered to 
be her children. Saranyu became a mare, i.e-., .short and fast.^ 

29. In the ancient Greek mythology we read of a three- 
lieaded fire-vomiting Greek Giant named Cacus. He had 
carried off Hercules’ cows and hid them in a cave, dragging 
them backwai'ds in order tliat the footmarks may not be traced. 
Hei'cules killed tlie Giant and re.seued the cows imprisoned 
by the demon. 

HO- It will not be out of place here to give in the 
words of I’llak his own views about the Greek Legend of 
Cacus. He says on page 200 of bis “ Arctic Home in the 

‘ Knnte — Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 60. 

‘ Kunte — Vicissitude, s of Aryan Civilization, pp. 60-61, 
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Vedas ” as follows: — “ The new light thrown by the Arctic 
Home Theory on the ancient Vedic traditions Vedic as well 
as Roman has enabled us to explain satisfactorily the real 
import of the Gavam-Ayanam of 10 months and the old 
Roman year of 10 months. These two are the relics of the 
period when the ancestors of both these races lived in the region 
which was their common home. Thus December is the 10th 
month while January and February ai’e the two new months 
added to the oldest calendar when the Arctic regions had to 
be abandoned for the southern climes where the dailysunri.se 
was the order of the Day. There is no difficulty in the older 
state of things of explaining how the remaining days were 
disposed of. It was a period of long night when Indra 
fought with the demon of Darkness, to regain the cows impri- 
soned by the latter and Hercules killed the Giant Cacus, a three- 
headed fire-vomiting momter, who had carried off Hercules’ 
cows and hid them in a cave dragging them backwards in 
order that the footmarks might not be traced.” 

31. The time of fight was the period of dong night of the 
Arctic Regions, a time when Indra fought with Vala to regain 
the cows imprisoned by the latter.^ We can only remark 
that this story has a great resemblance to the myths of Trisira 
and Azi Dahak but we are at a loss to connect the word Cacus 
with either of the two other names of the Demon. 

32. Now let us discuss the view of Tilak about the 
meaning and identification of Trisira. In the Orion, p. 118, 
Tilak remarks as follows . 

“ If Vrtra’s head is the same as Mrgasirsa as explained in 
the beginning of this chapter, then the stars in the belt of the 
Orion which form the top of Mrgas'iras might have easily sug- 
gested the idea of a three-headed monster. In RV., X, 99-6, 
Indra is said to have killed a three-headed and six-eyed monster.” 

33. Namuchi alias Vrtra was killed in the language 
of seasons after Sisira or in other words at the gate of 


^ Ibid., p. 200. 
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7r« ■" «• V-. I 88-7 and R V. X 73-7 

and\.&., X, 14, read together for the end nf S-- ?/ 

end of Pitryana. Further on in the end of Sisira is the 

..7 uiiuei on in the same chanter Tilet 

proposes to derive Tistrya from TrisW rtioh in San« 
means three stars and Tri-«tri n o^nskrit 

Tistri or Tister Tu, o eorrupted into 

intii or fister. risteristlie same as Kerberos or Tri&as 

and to fact that Tistrya is eaUed Tir or arrotv in modern 

Persian fm-tlier coiiflrins this derivation; for the Aitsr! 

point tvhioli has baffled Aettontts'^S^^ 

Oriental so tola,, irieind.ng that of Tilat of revered memory 

t, T' ,■ I T, “““‘V between 

rerettr'Tr.! - •‘■-tier of 

c, JT iti . lh.it lustra as a .son of TwasH. Thus if we 

acrept to™w of Till*, Tistrya and Trifc are identical 

with As. Dahak. Bi.t we humbly beg to differ from the 

great aiithonty and beg to snbmit tot these three names are 

^ven to he constellation Pnsya and not to the three star, 

forming the tripartite anow of Endra, in the belt of Orion. " 

myths about 

l-ana .md Taint and lustra and similar legends current 
among he other Aryan nation, of antiijnity, „ shall now 
proceed to interpret some of the. Vedic texts which clearly 
throw light on the subject. ^ 

First let Its try to make oat to real meaning of the state- 

ment viz,. Ad,t,,s the mother <fm Adityur, or that Idityas 
were born of Aditi. ’ ^ 

is admitted without objection. 
f * ^ a'']- presiding deity of the Punarvasu Naksattra. Now 
trom Aditi the .sun-gods wem born means that from Pimar- 
vasu the sun began its yearly course and also that Punarvasu 
jmu st have separated the Dewayana f rom the Pitryana. 

R. V., X, 72-5, and Shata Br., Ilf, 1, 3, 2, 


37. It is a well-known fact that in the ancient Vedie 
times the year w'as Equinoctial and the sacrifices commenced 
from the Vernal Equinox. “In the sacrificial literature there 
are some indications about the oldest position of Punarvasu. In 
Aitareya Bralmiiina, 1, 7, and the TaittiriyaBi-ahmana, VI, 1-5-0, 
it is stated that Aditi the presiding deity of Punarvasu was 
blessed with a boon that all sacrifices must commence and 
end with her.” The story is related in the Aitareya Brahmana 
in the following words ; — 

“ The sacrifice or mystical personage went away from 
the gods. The gods were then unable to perform any further 
ceremonies and did not know^ where it had gone to ; and it 
was Aditi that helped them in this state to find out the proper 
commencement of the sacrifice.” 

38. The sacrifice and the year were treated as synony- 
mous in old days and we may therefore naturally expect to 
find that the beginning of the ’one was also the beginning of 
the other. For instance, in the Taittiriya Brahmana, I, 1-2-1, 
it is distinctly stated that one should consecrate the sacred fire 
when the sun comes in Krttikas. The Krttikas are the mouth 
of the Naksattras. This means that the equinoctial year began 
when the sun was in Krttika and the Agnyadhana was made 
on that day. Similarly for the Rohini and the Mrga&'as 
year beginnings are ably dealt with and satisfactorily 
proved by Tilak in his Orion. We need not go over the same 
gi’ound here. 

39. We have now to see whether we find any passage 
in the old sacrificial literature saying that consecration of the, 
sacred f'ire was done in the other Naksattras. Fortunately 
there is a passage about Punarvasu, viz., the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana, I, 1-2. It gives the etymology of the word Punar- 
vasu; — 

I vr^T: i 
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ETET t «rr 5?i ?Tg; f*rT^ 

^ wf ¥igr% i 

* ■ 

The above pa.ssage may be translated thus : “ The Dewas being 
w? desired to make the consecration of Agni. But their Agni 
remained unfounded; owing to that good Vasu turned 
away from them. They made the consecration of Agni on the 
Punarvasu Naksattra. Thereupon the good Va.su turned 
towards them. He who was formerly meritorious may be 
sinful {if he does not consecrate Agni on the Pimarvmn, 
Naksattra). * * * ”, 

40. That Agnyadhana was made on Punarvasu or the 
sacrificial year began with Punarvasu is eorroboratetl by the 
statement regarding Abhijit Naksattra. The Abhijit day was 
the fourth day before Visuvan or the central day of the Annual 
Sattra. This day was so named because the sun was near 
the constellation Abhijit (Vega or aLyrae)on that day. ^ 

The Visuvana here mentioned was of course the autumnal 
equinox. We shall speak on this point later on. 

41. Tilak says on p. 26 of his Orion that it is difficult 
to definitely ascertain the time when the commencement of 
the year was changed from the vernal equinox to the winter 
solstice. But when the change ivas made the terms 

and 5Ti?r*Rsr came into u.se. Before that the terms used were 
and or and The Dewaloka meant 

tlie Northern Hemisphere while the Pitrloka meant the Southern. 
The Day of the Dewas commenced when the sun passed to 
the north of the equator. 

42. No-w let us examine if we find any evidence about 
the position of Punarvasu at the point qf separating the 
Bewaydna from the Pitrydna. In Vajasaneyi Saiiihita, 
IV, 19, Aditi or the presiding deity of Punarvasu is called 

' Vide Dr. Haug’s Aitareya BrShmaua, IV, 12, note on p. 269. 
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i.e., double-headed and the commentators inter- 
pretit to mean that the two termini of the sacrifice which 
began and ended with Aditi, i.e., Punarvasu, are the two 
heads here alluded to. 

43. From the statement in Taittiriya Brahmana, I, 5-2-7, 

regarding Krttika, viz., ^ I srw 3^ 

cri^ 51%, Tilab has come to the conclusion that the 
principle of division in this case is the same as followed 
in the case of Dewayana and Pitryana.^ 

From the passage above-quoted it is clear that the 
Naksattra Krttika occupied the first place among the Na- 
ksattras. Regarding Rohinl and Mrgasiras it is pointed out 
on reliable evidence that there are indirect references saying 
that these two constellations did occupy the first place among 
the Naksattras in former times. Mrgasiras was formerly known 
by the name Agrahayana and Tilak has very ably proved by 
quoting express statements to show that the term means that 
Mrgasiras once commenced the cycle of Naksattras and 
that it was once at the beginning of the equinoctial year in 
ancient times. 

44. The legends about Rbhus and Vrsakapi have be- 
yond doubt helped us to prove that not only was Mrgasi- 
ras the first of the Naksattras but also the sun in Ardra 
near the vernal equinox commenced the equinoctial year 
in ancient times. 

45. The other important evidence about the position 
of Punai'vasu at the point of sepai’ating Dewayana from 
Pitryana is given in R. V., IV, 25-3, 4, o, verse 3 

Who is imploring to-day the protection of the gods *? 

Who is praising the Adityas, Aditi and light ? 

■ Tilak— Orion, p. 41. 
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The in this verse means ^ according to Sayanacarya. 
The word however generally means in the Eigveda. We 
take the latter meaning. The next verse 

“ May Bharata Agni bestow happiness on him, may he 
long see the rising sun (literally, walking upwards).” 

5?rhi|^ means or the sun’s orb. Verse 5, 

sr ^ flrirfe ifg: w 

“Him neither the many nor the few injure. Aditi shall 
give him great happiness. ” 

From these verses the following conclusion may be 
safely drawn : — 

The sun began its yearly course near the Punarvasu 
Naksattra. Aditi the presiding deity of Punarvasu confers 
on the worshipper great happiness. The sun was observed 
coming upwards and was then near Aditi or the Punarvasu 
Naksattra, which marked the vernal equinox. 

46. Do we find any authority to show that JE'unarvasu 
was at the head of the nahsattras in the same sense? 

Of course there is no express passage to that effect. But 
the best time for the commencement of the Gavam Ayanam 
Sattra was often the most important and anxious problem with 
the ancient Vedic Rsis. The first day on which the sacrifi- 
cial Agni was to be conseera,ted’ is given in the Brahmanas. 
We have one sucli passage which is quoted in detail elsewhere. 
The ancient Rsis, being unable to begin the annual sattra 
on the correct Naksattra, found in ancient times that their 
Agn i was not duly consecrated. They could not thereby 
achieve the meritorious effect they expected. But when they 
consecrated Agni on the Naksattra called Yamakau, they 
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succeeded and the Vasu which had abandoned them again 
returned to them and they got it once more and hence they 
named the two stars by the very significant name Pimarvasu. 

47. This evidence may not be by itself sufficient to 
convince us that Punarvasu was first among the Naksattras 
or that it commenced the equinoctial year as the term Agraha- 
yanl for Mrga&as is. But if we carefully consider the myth 
about the birth of Yama and YamI or the two twin stars 
known in R. V. by the term Yaman, we have reliable corrobo- 
ration of the above statement about Pnnarvasu. We have 
already treated the subject of the several olden commencements 
of the sacrificial year in ancient times and it must be taken for 
granted that the more backward we travel the more strongly shall 
we be convinced that the saorijicial year commenced with 
the vernal equinox and not loith the winter solstice. \ 

The change of the commencement of the year from the 
vernal equinox to the winter solstice must have been made 
long before the vernal equinox was in Krttikas and when the 
change was made the term Uttarayana must have gradually 
come to denote the first half of the year. “ 

48. The asterism Abhijit marked the approach 
of Visuvan. Yisuvan is the central day standing by 
itself in the arrangement of the annual Sattra. This 
sattra is composed of a number of Salahas joined 
with certain special rites, to be performed at the 
beginning, middle and the close of the Sattra. Visuvan 
day divides the Sattra into two equal halves like the wings of 
a house.® Asterism Abhijit having marked the central day of 
the sacrificial year it was included according to Tilak in the 
list of the Naksattras formerly although it lay so far away from 
the ecliptic. If Abhijit marked Visuvan, Punarvasu must have 

‘ Orion by Tilak, page 26, etc., sequel. 

‘ Tilak — Orion, p. .Tilak — Arctic Home in the Vedas, page 207, 
etc., sequel. 

’ Vide Taittiriya BrShmana, I, 2^3-1. 
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been near the Vernal Equinox in those tirQe.s. This point 
has been discussed in full by Tilak in his Orion on pages 
202-3. 

49. We have stated above that “ Aditi at this time must 
have also separated Dewayana and Pitryana and may have 
been appropriately called the mother of the Dew as.” ^ 

On this point Tilak has further stated as follows: — 
Aditi is here stated to be the daughter of Daksa also,* In 
Puranic traditions the 27 Naksattras are said to be 
the daughters of Daksa who gave them to the moon. If we 
combine these two traditions, Aditi would be at the head 
of all the Naksattras in the same way as Margasiras or the 
Krttikas headed the list in later times. 

50. There are again many legends in the Puriinas 
stating that everything was born from Aditi. We can account 
for all these facts if we place Aditi at the Vernal Equinox when 
the Calendar was first fixed for the sacrificial purposes.® That 
there are grounds to hold that the Calendar for sacrificial 
purposes was fixed for the first time wlien the vernd 
equinox was in Aditi and not earlier is a matter of 
great uncertainty. For instance in the V. S., XXIX, 29, 
we find a statement that Twasta is the Universal Father 
who ha.s produced the whole world. Twasta is the .presiding 
deity of the Citra Naksattra. Can we not account for this fact 
along with others about Twasta if we place Twasta at the 
vernal equinox in the ancient Calendar as it was fixed for 
sacrificial purposes? In R. V., X, 70-9, Twasta is said to know’' 
the region of the gods, i.e., the Dewaloka. 

.■)1. Now we shall consider the statements about the First 
Night of the New Year In the 'Faitt. Samhita, 

VII, 4-8, we have a discussion as to the time best suited for the 
commencement of the Sattras like Gavam Ayana which 
last for a whole year. The Tandya Brahmana gives a similar 

‘ Vide R, V.,X, 72-5. ' " R. V., VII., 66-2. 

® Vide Orion, p. 203, note, 
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passage which is clearer ou the point. Tilak has very ably 
interpreted the passage.s and I only oSer here his conclusion 
in his words ; — “The passages thus supply not only confirma- 
tory but direct evidence of the coincidence of the Krttikas 
with the vernal equinox. The passage from T. S. also states 
that Citra and Phalguni full moons were the beginnings of 
the year which then commenced with the winter solstice.” 
These year beginnings were in the opinion of Tilak with 
the winter solstice and not with vernal equinox. ^ Thus if 
winter solstice fell in the month of Magha on the full- 
moon day, then we get the V. E. in the Krttikas. Simi- 
larly if Phalguni full-moon was the first night of the 
year on the winter solstice, the V. E. will be in and 

the Chaitri full moon commencing the year with winter 
solstice will give V. E. in Punarvasu. Tilak has .stated in his 
Orion, p. 69, “ We cannot suppo.se that the Phalguni full-moon 
commenced the yeai’ at the vernal equinox for then we shall 
have to place the Vernal Equinox in Uttara Bhadrapada which 
to render possible in the pre-Krttika period we must go back 
to something like 20000 B. C. (?) He has felt diffident 
about this enormous antiquity and in the next sentence he has 
proposed an alternative in the following words : “ The only 

other alternative is to make the full moon commence the year 
at the winter solstice and from the fact that the Maghi, Phal- 
guni and Chaitri full moons are mentioned together in the same 
passage of the Taittiriya Samhita and for the same purposes I 
conclude that this is the real meaning of the passage in the 
Taittiriya Samhita and those in the Brahmanas.” I believe 
we can even push back the V. E. to and 

I shall refer to the question later on. 

52. Apart from the evidence noted above about the 
position of Aditi at the vernal equinox there is one more 


‘ Tilak’s Orion, p. 69. 
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tradition about the same in the story of the asterismal 
Prajdpati given in Taitt. Brahmana, I, 5-2-2. 

%?: i I 3;^ I ipt I 

515111%: I 

I propose to give the interpretation of this passage in the very 
words of Tilak : — 

“The asterism Citra is here said to be the head of this 
Prajapati, Swati the hearh Hasta the hand, Vishakha the thighs 
and Anuradha the foot. Many conjectures are made about 
the meaning of this figure but none of them satisfactorily 
explains why Prajapati who is said to be the God of time or 
the lustrum of years in the Vedahga Jyotisa should have been 
repi’esented in this way. I propose that we should interpret 
it after the manner of a similar representation of Brahma by 
Badarayana where different signs of the zodiac ai'e said to be 
similar^ related to the different parts or the body of the 
Brahma or the Creator. The representation of Badarayana 
is in signs or (Rashis) and if Mesa ivas Brahma’s head 
when the rashis were introduced Citra could well be said 
to be the head of Prajapati when the Citra Full-moon 
commenced the year. But though we can thus satis- 
factorily account for the fact why Citra could have been 
called the head of Prajapati yet we cannot give an equally 
satisfactory reason in the case of one of the Nakshattras in this 
representation unless we place three intercalary months in 
five years. It is however very difficult to determine how the 
intercalaiy months were inserted if at all, at this remote period 
and the question must therefore to a certain extent remain 
unsolved for the present. ” 

63. The next constellation is Pusya whose presiding 
deity is Brhaspati. About him we have a statement in R. V., 
II, 26, verse 3 

gr « %UT 51 SrWRT 
51 gtiM 515^ WT « 
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?r: ?nr%grTH% 

sri[mssT I! 

Brhaspati and Brahmanaspati are tbe same. Here Br. is 
called the father of the Gods. Similarly in R. V., X, 72-2, Br. 
is said to have blown forth the birth of the Gods like a black- 
smith. 

54. In R. V., IV, 50-4, we have a statement lfPr%: wsf 
3ii?rai^T ?rti« while in the STT® III, 1-1-5, we have a statement 
n«m srniup?: o. On the authority of this state- 

ment Mr. V. B. Ketkar of Poona has proved that Brhaspati 
here means the planet Jupiter and that this planet was first 
discovered when confronting or very nearly occulting the star 
Tisya about 4650 B. G. 

First let us try to see whether in the Rik referred to above 
(IV, 50-4) by 1^57% the planet Jupiter is meant or not. The 
hymn is in honour of and is seen by excepting 

the last two verses which are in honour of 

In IV, 50-1, Brhaspati is called or of sweet speech. 

In the 3rd verse his horses which are sffH5^^or touching the 
zodiacal path are said to come from the distance which is highest. 
The 2nd verse : 

f f ^ srsttra I 

11^ II 

The verse has been found to be difficult for interpreta- 
tion by Sayana. The English translation (literal) may be: - 

“0 Brhaspati those who shake ail as they go and delight- 
ing thee that has excellent light cause harm to us, preserve 
(from them) 0 Brhaspati this one’s showering, moving and 
uninjured cow-fold and his home.” 

The 4th verse quoted already says that “ f-first born in the 
highest heaven of great light and haying seven mouths and born 
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in several places and having seven tongues blew away the 
darkness With his voice,” and in the next verse it is said of 
fo-that “ he roared and liberatedt he lowing cows that yielded 
the sacrificial milk.” 

55. The liberation of cows here means the obtaining of 
light. From verses 8-9 of this hymn it is clear thatf« is the 
deity of the hymns (srnr) prepared by the ancient seers. 

It is difiicult to find any passage from Eigveda where the 
planet Jupiter is meant by the term Brhaspati. 

Verses 10-11 in honour of and 5*=^ may be interpreted to 
denote that the Sun-God Indra was accompanied and actively 
helped by Brhaspati in the work of the liberation of the 
waters and obtaining of light. At any rate we can safely say 
that although the ancient Vedic Rsis had a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of all the important planets, they did not call 
Jupiter by the name The five bulls referred to in 

Eig., I, 105-10, are nothing but the five planets. There is also 
the mention of and together in E.V., III, 32-2 and 

IX, 46-4; while E.V., X, 123, is dedicated to or Venus 
the God of Love. ^ 

From the sjro 3-1-1 we can very well see from 
the context that the is there the presiding deity of 

and the planet Jupiter. The ^t^s beginning with 
are described with their presiding deities. Every deity 
is invoked for protection, and prosperity. The wording is 
common, for all ^iw^rs. Thus jr«w sTmT^T: 

^ is similar to and 

?T5rT and similar passages can be found bear- 

ing the same context. It is stated above that the deity 
is the Abhimanini Deity of songs or Brahma. 

56. We fully agree with Mr. Ketkar that the pheno- 
menon of the occultation of by Jupiter took place at 4650 
B.C. but that is not the phenomenon expressed or described 
in the above passage of the § 0,^0 much less in the E.V., IV, 


* Tilak — Orion, pages 162-164. 
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50-4 referred to above. The real meaning of the passages will 
be that the Deity Brhaspatij the father of the Gods, began the 
vernal equinoctial year, in ancient times, just as Acliti, Riidra 
and Soma, Prajapati, Agni, etc., did in former times. It is 
of course a strange coincidence that the date of Vernal 
Equinox near Tisya is almost coeval with that of the occulta- 
tion of by Jupiter. Mr. Ketkar’s meaning of is 

thus not warranted by the texts he has quoted and hence the 
phenomenon he has proved to have occurred, although true, is 
not expres.sed by the wordings of both the passages. 

57. We have next to see whether we find anything 
about the commencement of the sacrificial year when the 
equinoctial year began with the sun in Pusya or Tisya. The 
presiding deity of Tisya or Pu.sya is Brhaspati which is identi- 
cal with Brahmanaspati.^ It is stated that Brhaspati was 
placed by the ancient .seers at the head of the Gods. He 
has three abodes and is called a Sadasaspati. 

58. In one place it is stated that the sacrifice does not 
succeed without him.® 

Just like Aditi in the pre-Aditi period the sacrifieers 
must have felt the difficulty of ascei'taining the correct year 
beginning and they succeeded when thej’^ took the help of 
Brhaspati the presiding deity of the star Tisya or Pusya 
(t Cancri). 

It is also said of Brha.spati that in releasing the cows 
he seeks the light in darkness and finds the light ; he found 
the dawn, light and Agni and dispelled the darkness.® In 
shattering the Fort he, ie., Brhaspati found the tlawn, the 
sun and the cow.* 

59. Next we find a statement about Brhaspati that the 
light-wiiining feat is performed by him, standing at the ear of 

® R.V., IV, 50-4;X, 68-4 to 9, Ig, 

* R.V., X, 67-.1 
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Rta. This car slays the goblins, bursts the cow-stalls and 
wins the light. ^ 

In R. V., II, 24-8, 14, Brhaspati is said to have a bow 
the string of which is Rta.® 

The car of Rta is said to be Svarvidam, ie., one which 
reached the heaven. 

Br. with the help of Indra did free the collection of 
waters surrounded® by darkness, 

60. A clear interpretation of the word Rta is here neces- 
sary. Tilak has interpreted the word to mean the Zodiacal 
belt. He says, “ In Rig., I, 24-8, Vanina is said to have 
constructed a broad path for the sun which appears evidently 
to refer to the Zodiacal belt. I am further inclined to 
think that the path of Rta,‘‘ which is mentioned several times 
in Rigveda where the Adityas are said to be placed' and 
where Sarama discovered the cows of Indra (R. V., V, 45-7, 
8) refers to the same broad belt of the Zodiac which the 
luminaries as observed by the Vedic Bards never transgressed. 
Rta (r. to' go) soon came to mean the right path, the circle of 
which exists for ever or rather exists and exists in the vault of 
heavens (R. V., I, 164-11)”' 

61. Interpreting the word in the above light w'e can 
safely conclude that the statement Brhaspati stood on the 
car of Rta means that Tisya or Pusya was the constellation 
near which the sun commenced its annual coui’se of the 
equinoctial 3 ’'ear. 

In corroboration further of the same fact we have several 
other statements ; — 

(i) Br. awakens the Gods with a sacrifice, A. V., 
XIX, 63-1. 

' R.V., T. .o6-a ; I, 8941 ; tl, 23-3, 18. 

” Vide also A. V., V, 18-8, 9. 

' R.V., lY, 23-18. 

* e.V., I, 14-4. 

' Rig., X, 85-1. 

* Tide Tilak’s Orion, p. 158, 
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(ii) From liim (Br.) even the Gods obtained their 

share of the sacrifice and also that he as 
a path-maker, makes good the access 
to the feast of the gods, R. V., II, 32-2, 
6,7. , 

(iii) We have a similar idea in R. V., II, 23-7 ; there 

Sayanachaiya is in doubt when he has ex- 
plained the word to mean 
It ought to be taken to mean the broad 
path created by Varuna, ?’.e., the Zodiacal 
- belt or Rtasya Pantha. 

62. In R. V., II, 23-17, Brhaspati is said to stand at 

is explained by Sayanacharya to mean 
or This means Br. created, held or controlled Rta or 

that he is the lord of the year and as such even he is called 
or the lord or the host of Rkvat Gana. ‘ 

63. The bow mentioned in R. N., II, 24-8, with which 
Br. was equipped seems to be the Bow or the constellation of 

and some other neighbouring stars. About Pusya 
Colebrooke says, “ is described as an arrow and consists 
of three stars the chief of which being also the middlemost.” 

In R. V., II, 24-8, it is also stated that “unerring are 
the arrows with which he (Br.) shoots and have the sight 
of men to see and are born of the ear” The very arrow is 
described in Aitaieya Brahmana, in I, 25, under the name 
Trisandhi or an arrow having three joints. The word 
Trishas is formed like the word Mrgasiras and has the same 
meaning as TrisandhL 

64. The Tripartite or three-starred arrow of Rudra in 
the sky is said to be Trishas in Aitareya Brahmana, III, 33, 
and to me it appears that this Tii&as is nothing but the 
constellation of Pusya. The bhth of Trisira is before that 
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of Yama and Yami at any rate. Hence I think it is wrong 
to suppose that Tri&a represents the three stars in the belt 
of the Orion. It certainly cannot be the Star Sirius (a Canis 
majoris). 

65. About Trisira it is stated in Taitt. Sam, II, 6-1-1, 
that though related to the Asuras he (Tri.) is spoken of as 
the Purohita of the Gods and in the Brhaddevata, VI, 147-163, 
it is stated “ that being the son of a sister of the Asuras, Trisira 
became the Purohita of the Gods from a desire of rendering 
service to the former but Indra cut off his three heads.” ' 

This description is very similar to that of Trisandhi in the 
Atharva Veda. There Trisandhi in deified. He is praised 
along with another deity, Arbudi, who is a friend of Indra. That 
Trisira was a twin brother of Saranyu the Dawn means 
simply that the Polar Dawns were observed attended vrith 
the constellation Tris'ira. Its three heads were cut off when 
Saranyu gave birth to the twins Yama and Yami from Vivas- 
van. The myth is thus an allegory about the vernal equinox 
in Punarvasu and the appearance of the constellation Pusya 
on the horizon during the former period. . 

66. We shall consider in this place the legend of 

and the connection of with him. 

InR. V., I, 105-17, Brhaspati is said to have heard the 
prayer of Bra buried in a well and to have delivered him from it. 
The two brothers and %r threw him in a well from which 
he was taken out by Brhaspati. is not mentioned any where 
in R. V. while is mentioned, in R. V., V, 18-2, and R. V., 
VIII, 47-16. Dwita is the seer of R. V., V-18. slew 
son of c^ST and released the cows^. Brti ’s abode is hidden.® Tilak 
has very ably explained the legend of the three brothers and its 
real import on the basis of the Arctic theory. “But the whole 
legend, ” says Tilak, “ can now be easily explained by the Arctic 

: Vidh:^,:ii, :5-i- Y:' 

“ R. V., X, 8-8. 

'' R.V., IX, 102-1. 
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theory. The personified third part of the year called Trita or 
the third is naturally described as going into darkness or a well 
or a pit or into the waters of the nether world for the sun went 
below the horizon during the period in the home of the ances- 
tors of the Vedic People. ” He further says on the same page : 
“The nether world is the home of aerial waters and Brhaspati, 
who is said to have released the cows from their place of con- 
finement in a cave in the nether world, is naturally spoken of 
as rescuing Trita when he was sunk in the well of waters.’” 

The sun rose out of the same dark region wherein Trita 
was hidden “ And from this to the Arctic theory, ” says Tilak, 
was but a small step.” The correct explanation of the legend 
of Trita may be summed in the following words : 

Vavra is really the same w/h the endless dark- 

ness, from which light (sun) and some of its legendary 
representatives such as Atri, Vandana and others emerged. 

Sayana explains* the word Trita and says he was a sage 
friendly with Indra ; for him Ihdra cut off the three heads of 
Tri&a son of Twasta. Trisira was also called Vishwa-Eupa. 
Trita slew with Indra’s help the boar® and Indra himself 
killed Trisiras. 

67. Now we shall try to make out some meaning from 
the statement, viz., “Br. heard the prayer of Trita buried in a 
well and to have delivered him,” E. V., 105-17. If Brhaspati 
be taken to be the presiding deity of Tisya Naksattra then we 
may take the statement to mean that the sun rose up in the 
Polar regions near the Tisya and thus the year commenced. 
Br. is therefore called the father as he possesses such benevolent 
traits in E V., IV, 50-6 and E. V., VI, 73-1. It is also stated 
that on account of his inimitable deeds the sun and the moon 
are made to rise alternately (E. V., X, 68-10). But I am in 
doubt as to what this exactly means. 


^ Tilak — Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 337. 
“ R.V., X, 8-8, 9. 
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68. Next we beg to say a few words about Maclhuhasd 
by which Griffith means the Honey-whip of the As wins. In 
R V., I, 22-3, the derivation of the word is given as 
with which the As wins are prayed to sprinkle the saci-ifiee. 

Madhukasa is the first-born daughter of the Maruts. She 
derives her origin from Vayu and Agni. She is the daughter 
of the Vasus, and she is the mother of the Adityas and the 
centre of Amrta.^ 

Further in A. V., IX, 1-5, it is stated “ that the deities 
begot the JtWI; (the whip of honey) : her embryo assumed 
all forms and fashions. The mother nourishes that tender 
infant which at its birth looks on all worlds and beings. It 
moves as mighty embryo among mortals.” 

69. In R. V., IX, 1-4, the mother of the Adityas is said 
to be, not Aditi, but the golden-hued Madhukasa, the daughter 
of the Vasus. 

The stars indicated by seem to include those indi- 
cated by WfW. 

70. We have in the Heavens a group of stars called 

the Bee-hive or in Latin Praesepe, in the region of the sign of 
Cancer. In ancient times the stars 8 y and e of Cancri might 
have been the principal stars of the Madhuchakra or the 
Praesepe. Out of these might have been the star e 

Cancri. This star € Cancri may be the star near which the 
ancient Vedic Seers might have observed the commencement of 
the equinoctial year or in other words it might have in ancient 
times separated the Dewayana from the Pitryana. 

71. In the hymn to Madhukasa she is called the 
ocean’s genial seed. In R. V., IX, 1-21, the iw' of the 
according to Griffith is the place where the thong is applied 
to the whip stock. Garbha may mean the point of juncture. 
In the next verse Madhukasa is said to have seven kinds of 
honey. 

' Firfe A. V., IX, 1-3, 4. 

“ A. V., IX, 1. 
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72. About Madhiiehakra we find the following informa- 
tion in the Atlas of Hindu Astronomy by Kalinatli Mukherji, 
B.A., B.L. (1901), on page 6 

M 44 (Praesepe) and it seems M 67 is also 

included in the same. The Praesepe is a marvellous cluster. 

73. “ The constellation of Cancer,” says Mary Proctor, 
F.R.A.S., “ was also thought to represent asses. ‘ Another 
legend relates that Bacchus afflicted with insanity, betook 
himself to the temple of Jove. On the way thither 
he came to a great marsh, over which he was carried 
by an ass and in retmm for his service it was placed among 
the stars. Still another story representing these stars claims 
that they owe their place in the heavens to the fact that the 
asses were of service to the Gods in their battle with the 
Giants. Silenus and Bacchus rode them and the loud braying 
of the asses frightened their enemies.’ ’ Between- the two 
stars supposed to represent the asses is a marvellous cluster 
known as the Bee-hive or as Praesepe the Manger from 
which the two asses are supposed to feed.”* K. Mukherji 
calls e Cancri by the name and y Cancri by <3?. In Latin 
they are respectively called S. Aselus and X. Aselus. 

74. Here it is necessary to say a few words about the 

Pusya Naksattra. i Cancri was the in ancient times ; 

while or 8 Cancri is the modern Pusya. In his Atlas 

K. Mukherji has stated that glwT (a Cancri) (S Cancri) 

and *3? (v Cancri) are together known in astronomical works as 
the or The figure ^presents an arrow having 

three joints or heads. K. Mukherji has shown these figura- 
tions in his atlas. It will be thus clear that the myths about 

fawBr and and the gigantic crab who went to the 
help of the monster Hydra and wounded Hercules all belonged 
to the Cancer Period or the Pre-Aditi Period. The Pole « 
star of course will then be either & Draconis or Hercules. 

^ Fide W. T, Olcoth— Star Lore of all Ages, p. 88. 

Vide M. Proctor — Legends of the Stars, pages 106-107. 
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75. The myth of tlie gigantie crab from the Greek my- 
thology is supposed to explain the phenomenon which occurred 
in K. Lat. 69° oT at about 4000 B.G. by J. Mujumdar in 
his “ Eagle and the Captive Sun,” pages 83-84. But the same 
phenomenon if taken to have occurred in more Northern lati- 
tudes will give us greater antiquity and for an observer near the 
North Pole it will be visible when the v^ernal equinox precedes 
beyond I Cancri (Ancient Pusya Naksattra) but before the 
Punarvasu. 

76. AVe shall now take up the question whether the 
Vernal Equinox can be pushed back into the Aslesa Naksat- 
tra ? Hydra is one of the 48 constellations which has come 
down to us from very ancient times and is still used by 
AVestern astronomers. It extended over 100 degrees and is 
figured and named as a water-snake called in Sanskrit 
(Lake-snake). This Hydra or Vrtra has nine heads. 

77. In this connection we shall minutely consider the 
legend about the churning of the ocean and the acquisition 
of Amrta. 

The legend may be thus summarized: — “At some remote 
past time the Dewas and Asuras churned the ocean out of 
which fourteen jewels were produced. One of these jewels 
was Amrta or nectar. A^ishnu so arranged the distribution of 
nectar that only the Dewas should drink it. But a wily 
demon managed to mingle with the Dewas and drink the 
Amrta. AA^hen the gods knew this, Visnu cut off his head. 
The demon could not die because he had drunk nectar. His 
head passed into the Dewas’ Eegion and his trunk into the 
Eegion of the Asuras.” Is this legend capable of being 
interpreted in the language of astronomy ? Is it not an 
astronomical phenomenon observed by the ancient A^edic 
Aryans when they lived in the Arctic Eegions ? 

78. The Naksattra Aslesa, is called in Latin the head 
of Hydra. The word Aslesa means an object which has lost 
its connection with its body, The presiding deity of Aslesa 


is Sai’pa, Pandit Bhagwandas says (Aryan Astronomy, p. 14). 
This sarpa was the land serpent Draco (^Tf^) because the 
Yoga Tara of Aslesa, i.e., S Hydrae and A Draconis have 
nearly the same longitude. 

S Hydrae marks the commencement of Plydra’s head and 
A Draconis marks that of Draco’s tail. ; 

79. In Atharva Veda, XX, 34-11, we read “ He (Indra) 

who discovered in the 40th autumn, Sambai-a in the midst of 
mountains; who slew the J>ragon putting forth his vigour, 
the demon lying there, he, 0 men, is Indra.”* “Who drank 
the juice, poured at the seat of order subduing 

Sambara by superior prowess.” . But A. V., XX, 34, is a 
repetition of B. V., II, 12, with some additions and altera- 
tions. Again we have in R. V-, If, 13-5 : “ And thou 

Indra didst make the earth look like heaven, tliou the killer 
of the serpent, who didst free the channels of the rivers.” 
In the commentary on this verse Sayanacarya .says : — safifer- 

: i In the same verse we have 
“ as the Gods produced the horse with the waters so the 
Gods begot thee.” From R. V., II, 13 -6, we can say 
.^without hesitation that the serpent -was killal on the day 
of the vernal equinox when the day and night were of 
equal length tliroughout the world and when the ancient 
arctic home of the Aryans which was encompassed in 
darkness began to look hke the land of light or the heaven. 
Indra then . begot the sun and this phenomenon occurred 
when the head of the serpent appeared on the liorizon 
of the Arctic Region.s,i.e., in the seat of Rta or the Zodiacal 
Belt. 

80. Elsewhere we read tliat the first-born of the serpents 
or the Ahibhanavah (serpent suns) was Alii : and offerings 
were in ancient times given to the serpents who were then the 
first of the Dewas, 


* Atharva Veaa, XX, 34-13.: 
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In A. V., XX, 92-12, we have Arbuda a brother of Vrtra. 
Indra cleft asunder his head and set free the seven rivers. Is 
Arbuda a name for Hydra ? 

81. In XI, 6-5-6, we read: — “A stronger 

one, pursuing, has as it were driven a gi’eat snake from its own 
place, the lake, therefore the sacrificial session is not carried 
through.” The driving of a great snake from its own place 
seems to refer to the precession of the equinoxes a few deg- 
rees in the constellation of Aslesa which is called a snake. 
Archbishop Pratt, however, says that it refers to the 
precession of the summer solstice and not the equinoxes as 
the Western scholars are generally quite reluctant to 
interpret any myth so as to allow great antiquity to the 
Vedas, He further says that the two solstices were « Dolphi- 
nus and i Hydrae here referred to but we beg to differ. 
Hrada-sarpa is the original word. Hydra is equivalent to 
Hrada while the word Sarpa is omitted. 

82. In A. V., XI, 9, mention is made of Arbudi and 

Nyarbudi who are both Gods ; the latter is called the mighty 
one in A. V., XI, 9-4. They are both friends of Indra. In 
R. V., XI, 9-23, Arbudi and Trisandhi are both invoked to 
fall upon the foes and scatter them, means literally 

composed of three parts or members, is a per- 

sonification of an arrow consisting of a shaft steel and point, 
and regarded as a warlike power associated with Arbudi.' 

83. In A. V, XI, 10-5, Arbudi is invoked as a God-like 
being and Trisandhi’s offering is sacrificed to him. In the 7th 
verse of the same it is also said “Eed be the banner when the 
host of Arbudi hath won the day.” (A. V., XI, 10-10.) 
Brhaspati and Rsis made strong and keen by prayers have set 
in heaven Trisandhi ; it is a dire weapon that destroys the fiends. 

Do. 11th. The Gods enjoyed. Trisandhi for the sake of 
energy and power. He is such that under his protection 
both Indra and Aditya stand. 

^ Ffrfe Aitareya Bralijnana, I, 25. 
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12 th. By this oblation the Gods being victorious won 
tliemselves all the worlds. 

Trisandhi seems to be also another epithet of the 
constellation Tisya which, as stated above, is described as an 
aiTOW. 

84. Arbudi and Nyarbiidi may be the two stars which 
are situated side by side in the head of Hydrae and appeared 
first above the Arctic Horizon on account of the Precession 
of the Equinoxes. But this is merely a humble surmise of 
ours. 


The head of Hydra consists of 7 stars: — 


140. 

Name. 

Magnitude. 


a 


' 

2.G 

Alphard. 

i 


3.3 


y 


3.3 


€ 


3.3 



i 



V 


3.6 


O' 


... 







The head of Vrtra the serpent is said to be pierced by 
Indra or the son of God in Big. I, 52-10 and VIH, 6-6 and 
VIH, 65-2. Rig. I, 52-6 also says that tire jaws of the 
raging serpent are struck by Indra with bis bolt. 
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85. If we regard the myth of the Samudra Manthana as 
an astronomical allegory, we are justified in drawing from it 
the conclusion that Vasuki the churning rope is the 
constellation Hydra and that the myth describes how the sun 
made its appearance in or near the head of Hydra and began 
its yearly course, or in other words it is a description of the 
vernal equinox occurring in Aslesa, the head of the Hydra, 
and of the same head being placed permanently in the polar 
skies as it had obtained a share in the nectar. 




SECTION II. 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE MOKSADHARM A SECTION 
OF THE SANTIPARVAN OF THE MAHlBHARATA. 

BY . 

. NARAYAN BAPUJI UTGIKAR, M.A, . .. .. 

iNasik). , ; ... ' 

The object o£ this paper is to invite the attention of the 
Epic scholars to one aspect of tlie Mahabharata studies, the 
aspech namely, presented by what may, for sake of conven- 
ience, be called the non-epie material found in that poem, 
and on the basis of this non-epic stuff, to try to investigate 
what light can possibly be derived regarding the formation 
of the poem as we have it now, as also regarding the time or 
the period or periods of time during which, and the motives under 
which that great epic of ours, came into existence. This may 
perhaps sound a tall proposition ; but any one who has studied 
theMahabharata, and after careful consideration wants to arrive, 
for his own satisfaction, at an intelligible and intelligent conclu- 
sion about the various problems about the epic that naturally 
occur to one, will have to admit that this non-epie stuff, 
standing as it does, on a footing altogether different from that 
of the truly epic or narrative portion, has not evidently received 
as much attention as it deserves, alike from the point of view 
of its magnitude, its intrinsic interest, and its soeio-literary 
significance. I am, of course, perfectly aware of the writings 
in this direction of many scholars of out-shining eminence, such 
as, to mention only a few, Dahlmann, Jacobi, Liiders, and 
Winternitz. But much of this interest in the particular direction 
of the Mahabharata, I have been referring to, is, largely compar- 
ative, i.e^ from the point of view of the Buddhist literature and 

^07 
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especially the Buddhist Jataka literature. None can also be 
blind to the enormous fascination which the philosophical 
episodes of the Epic, such as the Bhagavadgita or the Sanat- 
sujatiya have, not only for us, the proud inheritors of the 
Epic, but also for all those who have bestowed some attention 
upon tlie Sanskrit literature and the Indian philosophy. 
Without being in the least unmindful of those aspects of the 
Epic studies, I submit that this non-epic material deserves, 
-per se, our earnest attention. 

II 

The nature of this non-epic matei'ial,— The sort of non- 
epic material that has been referred to just now, is of a most 
diverse character, and is, in extent, three times as much as the 
epic' kernel. We have it on the statement of the Mahabharata 
itself that the great sage made a twenty-four tlioiisand Bharata 
Sarahita (compilation) and that so much (i.e., twenty-four 
thousand ^lokas) is said to be the Bharata by the wise men, 
without the Upakhyanas 

^ iWRtf ft: It 

Whatever else this statement may mean, it is certain that this 
verse implies that it is the IJpakhyanas which haveincreased the 
original 24-thousand-^Iokas bulk of the Bharata Saiiihita to 
the ^atasahasri Saiiihita of the Mahabharata. This last, a hundred 
■thousand Sloka-Sariihita, is to be regarded as merely a workable 
approximation, and the proportion of Upakhyanas to the 
original Hiarata is, according to the epic itself, 72: 24, i.e., 
three parts of the poem are Upakhyanas, and one the epic 
narration. 

More striking is the diversity of this non-epic stuff, this 
Upakhyana mass, or to use another word occurring in the 
Mahabharata itself, this Itihasa material. The Bhagavadgita is an 
Upakhyana; so is the Sanatsujatlya. Most of the stories of 
ancient sages and kings are called by either of these two names 
—the stoiy of Uttahka, the Ramopakhyana, the beautiful 
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Savitrl Akhyana, the Nala story with its rough and ragged 
march of events, or the Vidulopakhyana, that fiery piece of epic 
poetiy where a heroic queen of theSindhusauviras impassionately 
takes to task her meek son who would resignedly sit silent 
over his dead father’s death at the hands of the invading 
enemy. Many of the moral and religious dialogues, which 
appear to many tiresome, and have earned for them the rather 
unbecoming title of “epic non-sense ” (Hopkins) are included 
here under the title of Samvadas. There are, then, quite , a 
number of old Gathas, introduced with such words as srirai 

and small and large groups of ^lokas, 
characteristically called ’fkn’s (evidently after the Bhagavad- 
Gita), as Vrtra-Gita, Saiiipaka or ^amyaka-Glta, Harita-Gita, 
Parasara Gita, Hamsa-Gita, etc., etc. In one word, the 
Upakhyana or the non-epic material of the Mahabharata 
consists of philosophical, religious, legendary, sociological, 
political and other narrative stories, as also didactic, speculative 
and gnomic poetry, stories of the old-world kings and sages. 

m 

From this it will have been seen how varied and how 
extensive is the sort of non-epic material with which we are 
concerned here. It is of course impossible to deal with even one 
single kind of material, say, IJpakhyanas or Gathas only out of 
this almost overwhelming diversity within the compass of a paper 
of this nature. What is attempted here is to take one definite 
fragment from this non-epic material, and to offer some consi- 
derations for further investigation. 

The portion that is proposed to be dealt with here is a small 
portion of the Moksadharma Section of the Santiparvan, the 
twelfth book of the Mahabharata and that again in one or two of 
its aspects only. As is well-known, the Santiparvan is the 
repository of aU non-epic material in excelsior. Its contents 
have no organic connection with the march of the epic, except 
perhaps the opening Adhyayas where the real relationship 
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of Karna to the Pandavas is disclosed and Yudhisthira is 
consequently merged in a deluge of sorrow over Karna’a being 
slain at the hands of Arjuna. The Santiparvan with its 
certainly loose connection with the epic story has been called 
by Hopkins and other scholars “ pseudo-epic,” and all have to 
admit that it has a separate characteristic of its own, having 
very little to do with the fortunes of the Kuru-Pandavas, 
The nexus, the binding link between it and what precedes 
it, is also of a dubious nature. It is by suspending the death 
of its principal narrator, Bhisma, and putting into his mouth, 
all the wisdom it contains in order to console Yudhisthira and 
the rest of the company sunk in sloughs of despair at the 
ruin brought on their kith and kin, the Kauravas. We may 
therefore readily admit the non-epic character of the whole 
book. But when we enter on the genesis of the book, and in 
fact on that of all other similar books where the non-epic 
matter preponderates, such as the Yana, tlie Anusasana,’ the 
Asvamedha and. other books, and partly also the IJdyoga- 
parvan (which last otherwise is one of the books in truly epic 
style), when we enter on the genesis of such non-epic portions, 
such as, for instance, the nature of the material, its form, or the 
motive or motives under which this inconsistent matter was 
woven over into the fabric of the poem, the social and religious 
background it has, it is then that acute difference of opinion 
and wide divergence of view-points manifest themselves. 
Though this be the case, still the necessity and tlie importance 
of determining, if possible, the position — be it philosophical or 
religious, sociological or literary— the importance of deter- 
mining the relation of this non-epic material to the poem 
as we have it now and the relation of the poem as a wdiole to 
other well-known facts cannot be gainsaid. We must start 
with the fact the Mahabharata we know of is the Mahabharata 
as we have it to-day. I am not referring to the textual part 
of the problem, but to the form of the poem as a whole. The 
Epic story and the non-epic material are, for our purposes. 
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inextiicably and indissolubly woven to form one whole; 
whether for good or for bad is scarcely the question now. 
Taking this as an established fact, a fait accompli, we must 
go back and find out the proper relations of different constituent 
elements. 

As genetically connected with this problem, is the one 
about the gradual growth or simultaneous growth of this 
material, or as a third possibility, the pre-existence of much of 
this material as a separate entity or entities and the subsequent 
incorporation thereof in our poem under some specific motive. 
In other words, the problem that next would present itself 
in a natural way is wliether this non-epic matter, in its major 
portions at least, grew gradually during the course of many 
centuries and thon, for want of a better resting place, some 
generous poet or poets, took it over into the original Bharata, 
be it at one and the same time or at different periods. Or 
and this is a point I would emphasise, may it be that much of 
tliis non-epic stuff can reasonably be regarded as possibly co- 
existing with the epic, or even in a few eases, as existing even 
before the epic, and that some poet or poets — we may, if we 
so please oui’selves, call them poetasters — fully realising 
the apparently incongruous nature of the epic and this non- 
epic data, nevertheless put them together with some definite 
purpose, and perhaps unconsciously though to our bewilder- 
ment? * 

These and other allied questions howsoever important 
and necessary, cannot be dealt with here, in the thorough 
manner they deserve. All we can do is however to select a 
typictil portion of the epic and to try to assert the various 
ingredients of this subsidiary or non-epic material. For this 
perhaps no better and more fascinating material is afforded 
than by the Santiparvan as stated above. The first two 
sections deal with the science of Politics and with Apaddharma 
respeetivdy, the latter meaning rules of religious and moral 
conduct under stress of adverse circumstances. The 
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Moksadharma does not exclusively deal with Moksa, ie., final 
deliverance from the bondages of this life ; if, however, we 
want to designate in brief the general pui'port of its contents, 
we might say that it is the code of Righteousness in its wide 
significance, spiritual, religious, philosophical, moral and social. 

The entire extent of the Santiparvan is, according to one 
of the printed Bombay texts, ^lokas 13,732 (Ganpat Krishnaji) ; 
according to another, 14,938; according to the Calcutta 
Vulgata, 13,935 ; and the Kumbhakonura Edition has 15,153 ; 
the number of Adhyayas being 366 (G.K.) and 365 in the 
Bombay Editions, 365 in Calcutta and 375 in Kumbha- 
konum Editions. The edition used for this paper is the 
Ganpat Krishnaji one and the fdoksadharma Section (parvan) 
has for itself as many as 192 Adhyayas. 

That these 192 Adhyayas, these, roughly speaking, 
Thirteen Thousand Slokas, are not of one set pattern, of a 
dead uniformity of matter or a dry-as-dust disquisition in the 
much-maligned priestly manner is evident if we undertake 
a patient investigation into the types of stories contained in 
the Moksadharma. Here there are stories centering round old 
Godheads of Aryanism — Brahma, Prajapati, Rudra, Vasava, 
Sakra, etc. ; then there are stories centering round semi-divine 
and other sages of olden times, such as Manu, Brhaspati, Asita, 
Mandavya, etc. ; next come a small group of stories associated 
with the names of kings of what may be called the olden 
world — Dyumatsena-Satyajit, Senajit, etc. ; next may be 
mentioned two interesting groups of stories, one connected with 
the name of Narada, and the other with that of ^uka, the 
reputed son of Vyasa-Krsna-Dvaipayana ; then the stories 
connected with the famous King Janaka, probably two Kings 
Janaka, the Vaideha Janaka and the Karala Janaka ; next, the 
stories related with names found in the Sariikhya system of 
Philosophy, such as Kapila (Go-Kapiliya), Pancasikha 
Vakya, Pancasikha-Janaka Saiiivada, Jaigisavya-Asita- 
Samvada, etc. To these groups have to be added what are 
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caUedUpakhyanas; suchasJ%akopa° CirakaA^^^ f 

the groups of Gitas, already refLed to thn T I ^ ’ 

borne in mind that the text of tho • •’ must be 

these as such, but .imply Ltutn^ ““'ody caUs 

feamvadas as such have a fair proportion Z ' : ^ 

The NWyaniya SecSon stands byiterandriTTn ”' 

a number of AdbySyas which possibly « L ^ 5T •“ 
anyoftlrepoups menBoned aLe. “ 

t-ir T" ■“ " “ - 

r r.,'. rr;. 

more speciScally, ir expounds tl.e old 'siTkCa' “ 7^01 
systems. Some of the Samvadas too are of a on- i • i 
^ture y the Manu-Brhaspati Saiyada, or thrBE 
Bharadvaja Sanmda, eta Quite a different princirie “f 
clasrfoahon wdl have to be adopted if the subiectlatta 
alone were to be our basic principle For pmmose, 7T 

preset paper howeyer the dassiffcation of the^^on 
already exists, is adhered to. ’ * 

_ It may also be mentioned that the divisions here men- 
tioned are not to be had in our text, each as a homogeneous 
whole , *.e., the Samvadas are not all to be found ofe after 
another successively, but are scattered at different places in 
our section The same is the case with the Upakhyanas 
Thus, as will be mentioned below, one Upakhyana occurs in 
i dJiyayas 196-200 ; the second takes up the 266th Adhyaya • 
w iiledhe last of its kind comes just towards the end of the 
oantiparvan, occupying its Adhyayas 352—365 

^ The following table shows at a glance the different 
divisions, spoken of above 

SaMvIdas. 

(174) Introduced as 

srmwJT • 


15 
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SAiiviDAS — (conid) 



(175). 

Introduced as 


srfT^-^3rnT4o 

(179) 


" '55 ' . 


(180) 

5? 

■ 55 


(182—192) 

?5 

„ and as 


sjrg’HT 1 

(193) 

(201—206) Introduced as 


(222) 

5) 

55 


(223-224) 

55 

55- ■ 

?raB-iTgf^4o 

(226) 

55 

55 


(227) 

55 

55 

«rt-5T^-i§ro 

(228)* 

5’ 

55 


(229) 

55 

55 


(230) Introduced as 

5r5r ^ 


(256 — 58) containing the Story of Akam- 
pana and Narada, but having no intro- 
duction as in other cases. 


g3TOR-5H3tf^'?io (260 — 64) Introduced as go 

(267) „ ,, 

(275) „ „ 

(276) „ „ that was 


»ft?r by 5ro to wio 

ftaiT-gw-^o (277) (See No. 2, 

Adh. 175, 
above) 


^ Preponderatingly philosophical ; contains prose parts and also 
older Slokas introduced as i 

° The number of the Adhs^Sya is henceforward wrong in 6. K. 
by one AdhySya. The correct Adhyaya is shown henceforward. 
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(286) Introduced as go 

?nT?-^%fe-Ho (288) „ as m ^ 

Phi. 23 

(302—308) „ „ 

Phi. 24 



:310— 18) 

>? SJ J> 

25 'll-%<3-3W^-^o ( 319 ) Introduced as frai'Sffro 

26 g^w*3r5i^-5r 

0 (320) 

3? 

27 

350 

35 55 


64 Adhyayas. 


... (included elsewhere) 

gig^^-^raTHM-Ho 

... 

J? 


GTtas. 



(176) f > 3 

:«> “ Gita ” by H^qr^ 


(177) 

» „ 

^«!uft?rT 

(178) ?o go 

jftcT by f^tfqrsT, and then 




(265) Xo S® 

^ qigq 



( qsrrarag^qqi^ ) 

fnfttrjfttn 

(278) f^^qr fift^Tssi^g; 

fsi^haT 

(279-80) called .simply gqi^ta' 

iRi^^srftHT 1290—98) Sling 

by Parasara to 

fHifhn 

(299) 


8 Jftafs 

17 Adhyayas. 



Upakhyanas. 


snq’iimiiT^ 

(19.5—200) 

Intro, as i® 

f^t^ift^rqusmsr 

(266) 

3J J? 


(268—70) 

JJ JS J? 

fo^WI^o 

(271) 

„ „q^ra«qTf^ 1 

5«5fl5gqfo 

(.352—365) 

.called simply a 

5 Upakhyanas. 

25 Adhyayas. 
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SuKA Cycle of Stories. 

(231—265) 2a 

(323—328) 6 

(329—333) 5 

(349) 1 

37 Adhyayas. 

Janaka Cycle. 

(309) 

See also 4 Sariivadas above, Nos. 23 — 26. 


sTTHqqri'q 


^ Stories 
Also see Samvada No. 27 

2 Adhyayas. 

Miscellaneous other Adhyayas 
not included above 

192 


J 20 Adh. 


1 Adhyaya. 
(210—17) 

8 Adhyayas. 
(218-19) 

2 Adhyayas. 
(333-48) 

16 Adhyayas. 
(284,289) 
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A further classification of the Saiiivadas and other 
varieties of Adhyayas would be something like this :— 

(I) Old godheads— (1) (2) (3) 

Stoiies. (4) The stories which are mentioned separately 
above may also be included in this group. (5) The NIrayaniya 
Section. 

(II) Old sages and semi-divine beings ’SS’fiHfra, 

TrT^®«n^, and, curiously enough, fsnfhn, 

'TRfsirTTftHi (many of which are preponderatingly philo- 
sophical). 

(III) The Narada Stories ( o «f%?r5!TT? ). 

(IV) The ^uka Stories. 

(V) Old kings (mentioned below)' and 

(VI) The Two Janaka Groups. 

(VII) Saiiikhya Sages Group. 

(VIII) There would come a special group of stories which 
stand by themselves. These are most of the Upakhyanas, 
such Gitas of a general nature as ??%, and 

jftcn’s, and the dialogues, the Samvadas, such as 
fSwtRsnstfe, 

, (IX) The miscellaneous group (some 20 Adhyayas). 

IV 

We have now, laid before our view, an approximate 
conspectus of the chapters that go to make the Moksadharma 
Section, in so far as their external form is concerned. The 
enormity of the task of dealing satisfactorily with the 
contents of even one of the various divisions here outlined, 
will be easily recognised. What is possible is just to refer to 
the contents of a few of the shorter characteristic stories, and 
to see what conclusions can justifiably be drawn from them. 

The first of the Samvadas, which is called by this name 
not in the text of the epic itself, but, so far as can be seen at 
present, in the colophons of the Nllakantha text only, is the 
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iThe Mahabharata itself, as we have seen above, 
calls it as an itihasa Puratana, mentioned in reply to a certain 
question of Yudhisthira to Bhisma. The King Senajit was 
drowned in grief at the death of his son, and then a Brahmin 
comes to him and tries to console him with words of 
wisdom, the point of view being that whatever happy or bad 
things befall a man, they should be submitted to ungrudgingly 
and resignedly. Such Blokes as 

=Et I 

sr’%?r^ !T II 

or i 

*!Tf '5d:??fN: ii 

occur in connection with the advice offered to the king by the 
Bralimin, some of these ^lokas being found with little variations 
in the Buddhist literature also. The Brahmin winds up his 
discourse with asking the king to kill the tanha of the 
Buddhists — and in that connection further introduces 
jftUT! nrm:,” f^f^T being a concubine, whose lover did not turn 
up- at the rendezvous. is awakened to the true nature 
of happiness and says that her real “lover, ” ie., her inward 
self is near her and that she vainly waited for her so-called 
lover, her friend. 

f I 

II 

It is probably this same king Senajit who is made, in a former 
section (ti3T«r4, 25th Adhyaya), to utter similar sentiments. 
This Itihasa Puratana is perhaps interesting for two 
reasons. In the first place, the name Senajit ( or Senajit ) 
occurs in the lists of the kings of the Dynasties of the 
Kali Age in the Aiksvaka and the Barhadratha families. 
From the Great War to the Senajit of the latter dynasty six 
kings are mentioned (Pargitor, p. 13). If Senajit is the same 
as - the King Prasenajit, the king will be identicar with' 
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Pasenadi of the Buddhist literature, an elder contemporary 
of Gotama Buddha ( Oldenherg, Buddha, p. 183 ) ahd being 
King of Kosala, is probably to be identified with the Aiksvaka 
king of the Puranas, referred to above. Secondly it is the 
words of wisdom of a Vesya, a courtesan, that a Brahmin 
teacher thinks it worth while to recapitulate to the king. White 
most of the names of kings, etc., occurring in the Santi and 
other books belong to a very remote past, it is rather significant 
that we have here the mention of a king whose name is 
famous and has been presei'ved in the Buddhist literature, and 
also in the Puranas. 

Perhaps the same may be the case with the name of 
another king whose nlcTT is referred to above (Adhyaya 
265). His story is mentioned in connection with the doctrine 
of Ahimsa, as elaborated in the This parti- 

cular doctrine may be here passed over ; but the name of 
who emphatically denounces at the sight of a 

bull with its body manipulated, and the sound of the piteous 
bellowing of the (bulls and) cows in the cowshed and the 
sacrificial enclosure r ( v. 1. ) fitow ^ nwi 

I ( V. 1. w ) — this name (v. 1. 

is probably the same as : which as (in the 
Matsya) and with other numerous variations (for which see 
Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 5) is mentioned in the Puranas as the 
name of the son of Adhisimakrsna. This last is the fifth king 
in descent from tire Pandava Abhimanyu and in his reign 
probably took place the first redaction of the Puranas as they 
refer to him as a reigning great king ^ Trfiw^rr; i 

The third Samvada to which reference may be made here 
is the The dialogue is translated by Muir in 

his Sanskrit Texts and has quite recently been alluded to by 
Winternitz (Some Problems of Indian Literature pp. 25 ff.). 
The same story in different versions occurs in the Markandeya 
Parana, and in one of the Jatakas and in the Jain Literature. 
The father belongs to the orthodox Brahmanic order of things, 


and in reply to his son’s query as to what is one’s 
proper duty, the father proudly answers it is 5iira4, 

^WSiH, performance of Vedic Sacrifices and then ^T«TJR*9r. 
The son however is caught up with new ideas and the 
new order of things and in enigmatic words, partially 
reminding of the sjirWs, the Kutas sometimes occurring in 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads, shows his disregard for the 
father’s advice, dilates on the vanities of life, its transitories ; 
his is a philosophy of renunciation, and rigorous, logical 
truth — Instead of the old Yajnas, his Yajfias would be 
tranquillity of mind, control of senses, contemplation of Brahma. 
The son, like King Vicakhnu before, fiercely denounces 
Hinisa. 

!pf I 

mg': ii 

How should a wise man, as I am, offer any offerings to 
God by means of sacrifices in which animals are deprived of 
then lives, and thereby resemble a demon that practises 
anon ever-recurring destruction of life ? 

The ^aiiipaka-Gita (176) is a fine specimen of philoso- 
phic soliloquy on the real peace of mind, following on 
(renunciation) ; and the Manki-Gita (177) is a humorous mock- 
philosophic soliloquy of a person named Manki who finds that 
the pair of bullocks he had purchased with his life-long 
saving was, when yoked to a cart, run into by a camel, and 
the cart and bullocks were literally lifted up bodily, and were 
hung up like the two arms of a weighing machine, on the 
neck of the camel. Mahki finds that it is desire that is at the 
bottom of all his troubles and that it must be destroyed. 

In the Srgala-Easyapa Samvada (180), as a Vaisya was 
driving proudly in his car it threw down a poor young Brahmin 
ascetic. The Brahmin, painfully realising that it was because 
of his poverty that he was so mercilessly trampled under the 
car of the rich Vaifya, resolved to commit suicide. Just 
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^ * „ "a ' 

tlien Indra showed himself to the Brahmia in the shape of a 
jackal and tried to dissuade him from his resolve, by bringing 
out the great value of human life as such ; and the object of 
the story seems to be to dissuade men from the facile tempta- 
tion of self-destruction, a practice that, from other sources, 
can probably be regarded as having once prevailed in non- 
Brahmanic circles. 

The Narada-Samahga Saiiivada (286) glorifies the happi- 
ness of a well-balanced will. Narada is rather surprised that 
Samahga seems so very contented, humble, and easy-going, 
with no trace, no mental worry on his face. Samahga replies 
—Life is life, we have to take it as it comes, whether we will 
or not — why bother then about things which we know are 
beyond our control? Men having many riches live: so do 
also those having less : men with grief live ; men with no grief 
like me also live: why bother? Nothing is to remain for 
ever. 

I (a carana, that occurs in 

Bhagavadgita also with a similar strain ), i^T#T 

The purport of the (288) is to show 

that no matter what formal stage of life we take up, whether 
it be the householder’s stage or the final stage of renunciation, 
one is sure to have eternal bliss if one’s will (l%) be well 
formed 

m git i 

JTTf gt ^itg fHt II 

The Saiiivada is mentioned as an f ® S** in reply to 
Yudhisthira’s question as to how a king like him should act 
in this world, so that he might be free from the bondage of 
attachment ? 
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Two more Saihvadas only may be mentionecl. One is 
tbe Jajali-Tuladhara Saiiivada (260—64) arid the other, the 
Go-Kapiliya. The former is between Jajali, a pious ascetic, 
who, by mystic powers, believes to have mastered the whole 
universe and Tuladhara, a pious merchant of Benares ; the 
second dialogue (268 — 70) is between Kapila, and a sage Syu- 
marasmi who enters the body of a cow, that was about to be 
offered in a sacrifice and holds a dialogue with Kapila. 

The Tuladhara-Ja jali Samvada is mentioned in connection 
with Bhisma’s exposition of what true religion consists in, and 
the mentioned is 

In the course of the discussion Yudhisthira however objects 
that that has no permanent 

principle, evidently meaning that the and the 

referred to above are not one and the same for all times and 
all persons. The Veda also is the source of uncertainty. The 
injunctions of the Veda conflict with each other and there can 
be no ?JreRii, based on the Veda, with the result that 
JTfTSTJn ft I 

' ' >3 

and also 3'^. 

It is in this connection that the Tuladliara- Jajali Samvada 
is brought in. Jajali is a sage, on whose body while he was 
practising austerities birds built nests. While loudly exclaim- 
ing that he had become a — a perfect man and that he 

had mastered a voice in the air, oi’, according to another 
version, spirits said that he was far inferior in to 
To 337. Jajali goes — and the merchant expounds to him his 
view of religion— It is, universal benevolence 

with as little harm to beings as possible^ — 

sir gw: (a line that occurs in the Manusmrti also) ; 
a uniform disposition towards all ; his lament is WWS: 
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I The Vedie Sacrifices are useless: the 
m ^ is the good thing. Another equally important doctrine 
is about — *T Even 

ploughing the ground is f^HT since it may harm the sentient 
worms, etc., living under the ground ; so also whipping the 
animals is ff Hr. He stoutly refutes the charge of being a 

5n%T 

n 

^ ^ srstt: 

but his complaint seems to be that 

arr^u^rv i 

wrf^ct#: i 

?ra: =5 snsri- it 

In this strain he goes on, and the point of his attack is evi- 
dently that there are no true Brahmins; their, religion has 
degenerated into pretences and makeshifts, all for their own 
benefit. In the subsequent passage, Tuladhara says that the 
thing that matters is «ti[T— (in one’s own convictions) — and in 
this connection are quoted some bearing on . 

It is as part of this theme of Ahiriisa, elaborated in this 
stoiy that the words of King Vicakhnu referi-ed to above occur. 
He is very emphatic against ffHT — ‘f«n 

(Kumbhakonum). Nilakantha’s te.vt however is quite 
diffei-ent fm HTH H#: srH^^rd. Again 

^ra (Nilakantha). 

HctNT Hf JTfH* I 

The is well' known. A cow was about to be 

slaughtered at the behests of the famous! King Nahufa. At 
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that sight Kapila’s indignation is roused and he calls a fie 
upon the Vedas. The Sage Syumarasmi takes cudgels on 
behalf of the Vedas, and asks him that if the Vedas are no 
authority for Kapila, how would he regard the Dharmas based 
on them. Kapila’s point is that there is nothing higher than 
Ahiiiisa, and calls upon the Sage Syumarasmi to produce any 
other authority to show that it is not so, keeping out of consi- 
deration the Vedas. 

The Sage Syumarasmi has apparently no other reply to give 
and must be understood to acquiesce in Kapila’s thesis. 

The dialogue also refers to the necessity or otherwise of 
the and what is sought to be established is that, 

even without that A^raraa, one can pass to the Saihnyasa- 
A^rama. The authoritativeness of the Vedas is also alluded 
to ; but equal emphasis is laid on other virtues, such as 
giw ( tl%fT5T, and both 

being previously called as A definition of a true 

Brahmana with the refrain tf* (a refrain which 

is often to be met with in the Buddhist literature) and TCJir 
is also given and the discussion ends with two Slokas : — ■ 

§isi‘ 'g 

Eigrr®TTB irw^arTSiiJT* ii 

#sf: 

sTT^ntTw ii 

V 

We have now seen, at closer quarters, the contents 
and the purport of some at least of the characteristic 
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Saitivaclas and Glfcas. Many of the other Saiii^adas are of 
a philosophical, cosmological, mythological or religious nature. 
But there is one special point about these stories, whether they 
be called Saiiivadas, Gitas, or Upakhyanas, and it is that 
most of them all are introduced with some such words 

or in a few cases; ?T5t ^ 
or fUrfRT WHsrei;. Between these two ways 

of bringing these stories into the framework of the poem, one 
may or may not understand some difference. I, for one, 
would hold that some distinction was intended, the former 
mode indicating that the Itihasa was already existing in some 
form akin to what it has now, even before it was incorporated, 
while the latter mode would indicate that the story in this 
form did not exist before and was newly written for being in- 
corporated. Be this as it may, it is evident that most of these 
stories whether Saiiivadas, or Upakhyanas, nhrr’s or mm’s are 
stories belonging to olden times, even from the point of view 
of the epic compilers. And this is so not only with the Moksa- 
dharma Section but in other places of the ^antiparvan, the 
Udyogaparvan, the Vana and the Anusasana. Prima facie 
therefore we have to recognize in most of these cases, i.e., where 
the Upakhyanas, etc., are introduced as f® 5® or as 
some older material. 

In the second place, the stories we have sketched out 
above deal with such topics as Ahimsa ; they also broadly 
hint at if not an out-and-out revolt against the Veda.s, and 
the Vedic System of sacrifices, still a real-felt discontent against 
that olden system and its implications (as in the Tuladhara- 
Jajali Episode or the Go-Kapila story). Thirdly, they 
evince an ardent longing for the possession and realisation 
of what may be called worldly righteousness, of moral virtues. . 
The mind of the son in the Pitaputrasamvada is positively 
against accepting the traditional morality of 
etc. Instead of simply following the formal, dead routine of 
f¥^«r^’s, murderous animal sacrifices of venerable standing, 
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his mind, oppressed by the dead realities of life, — ^^death, old age, 
time, — would seek out the world of truth, contemplative repose, 
control of senses. What is life ? The old answer that what 
the Vedas tell — this answer does not satisfy me. Life is fleeting : 
happiness transitory. Away with v^mities — seek out the abid- 
ing Truth. 

The formalities, the mechanism of the older religion seems 
to loosen its hold, nay the old religion is already degenerated 
(compare the words of and the spirit of Kapila’s remarks 
against fk’ai) and in its place, a subtle individualistic intro- 
spective tendency sets in. Freedom from the old trammels 
of thought and a discovery of the littleness of this life, that 
had so long stood decked in the trappings of Vedic formalities 
— in these two channels, the newly-awakened mind seems to 
work out. The Tuladhara-Jajali Episode, while emphasising 
the Ahimsa-doctrine, boldly asserts that the old i-eligion is dead 
succumbing to (so-called) so-called right conduct JTsis: 

. But it holds out hope too. Along 
■ with Ahimsa, Satya is the torch-bearer of the new religion. 
This dialogue also shows— and this I think is an important 
point, as we shall see immediately below— that the degeneration 
of the old Vedic religion was complete. “ This must be given 
—that must be given too” thus did the Vedic injunctions in- 
sist. This resulted in thefts and wrong deeds being committed. 
But new ways require faith and strength of convictions, «rin', 
which also this dialogue emphasises— ^ 

ijaf jtrt I 

These and similar stories contained in the epic reflect 
clearly a drifting away from the older, ie., the Vedic order of 
things. - They depict also a fermentation of new thought; 
the old view of Vedic rites, and of conformity to established 
usage, did not satisfy the awakened spirit. It is otherwise 
diflieult to account for the existence itself of these ‘ ancient 
stories,’ Itihasalj puratanah, apart from the question of their 
relation to the Mahabharata poem, unless one were to hold 
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tiiem to be “ conscious manufacture,” or “ subsequent 
fabrications.” 

Even apart from such stories, the Mahabharata has pre- 
served at some places evidence enough to show that, at least at 
the time when the epic part of the poem as such was composed 
or completed, there was the tumult of the new thought, above 
indicated. Thus in the opening chapters of the Santiparvan 
itself, when Yudhisthira is unwilling to resume the reins of 
the kingdom, won at such terrific cost, and says that he would 
take up Saihnyasa and live the life of a hermit, there is a 
fierce outburst against this desire of his, coming from the 
rest of the brothers, his Avife and Krsna-Dvaipayana himself. 

I fUlftra: H ?I^T: 

( ie., asks Arjuna,, and he politely 

reminds him that poverty (as is implied in a hermit’s life) 
is prescribed by that curious King Nahusa, for the sages— 
gsftJTi 'N I N|N>5srsfig^. The whole of the 
passage contains vigorous denunciation of h'stth and Arjuna 
quotes the story of some householders who 35^^ 

UTf^^sr* — ^Draupadi goes to the length of saying 

that had Yudhisthira’s brothers been wise persons, they would 
have hauled up Yudhisthira as a an atheist, and would 

have themselves carried on the kingdom 

SIN?# I 

si^-siT HTH swTHg%'«mJ5c n 

In this connection there occius in Adhyaya 18, a passage (found 
both in the Northern Eecension and the Kumbhakonum Edi- 
tion) which shows that at the time Avhen it was composed there 
prevailed a wide-spread tendency of renouncing the world 
easily — a tendency such as is found depicted in the Buddhist 
and also the Jain literature, and is generally recognised as 
existing about Mahavira and Gotama Buddha’s times. This 
aspect of the question must now be reserved for further eluci- 
dation on some other occasion and my purpose here is to 
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emphasise that our epic also contains some traces o£ the sort 
of social upheaval, that is generally associated with the period 
of Buddha’s birth and its immediately connected periods. 
The passage above referred to thus speaks in a disparaging 
manner of the various sorts of false sannyasins or ascetics in 
these words — • 

%rT ii 

-g am gr^r “g tgeggt iarg; girf^g ^ i 
fg^gsg gf gma ii 

g;3[ i 

g^gwgf g^^igT f ^ fri%: ii 

The mention of these ascetics, Nagnas, Mundas and Jatadharas 
is, I submit, significant in many ways. These classes of 
ascetics occur in the Buddhist lists also, and the Nagnas, “ the 
Naked Ascetics,” above spoken of are possibly the Ajivikas, as 
Barua tries to make out, in an article, recently published in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. The same writer’s book 
on “Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy ” brings together in 
a convenient form all the various Tapasa and Pari vraj aka 
schools, probably flourishing before Gotama. 

That the Mahabharata reflects a time when the old religion 
had been shaken to its foundation, is apparent from other pas- 
sages. Thus towards the end of the 8antiparvan (Adhyaya 
354) a Brahmin who is dismayed at the sight of the wreath 
waving on the banner of the flag-staff of religion shattered 
to pieces ( sfi g i smrgig ii ) asks 

a certain visitor of his to put him in right religion. The 
guest, however, is also similarly distressed at heart for a 
similar reason. He says that in the bewildering diversity 
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of tb.e path of religion it becomes a difficult task to see which 
is the true one— 

gprftr I . 

Then he enumerates the different paths followed by 
different persons. 

ItsiIS ! 

nifw* ^f^^rrfkffT; ii 

W5H^«R^T«rqr; I 

gj5®srfrf«rw ii 

Hra? um: i 

^n' ’ =gr ii 



^f^g; ssfvqjr^ 5^:"' 

STTsftsrTTl' 


I?w Nf er^gll: sjwtflj I 
jfwrf^ Tri%^rf%^T grggr ii 

This passage mentions at least 15 different ways, each 
of which was regarded in the Brahmanic circles as good as 
any other for the attainment of final deliverance. The old 
ideal of conformity to Vedic rites and ways has vanished, and 
different moral virtues and worldly goodness take its place. 

Such ideas are not confined to the Moksadharmaparvan 
or Santiparvan alone. The A^vamedhaparvan has one 
Adhyaya (49) in the course of which as many as 44 different 
schools or ways of thinking are referred to, the question being, 
which one of these to choose. 

i 

HViP# aiirarT i 
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tig^r^TgW ^f%5!; #H?5?ft% =517^1 
STzi^iiHsrm’^if^ g*i¥r; ^^fcTi: I 
sr^HI^ ?HIHfl''!!T5r| STW I 

^rrffr ^m: i 

asffeffH STHlf^H '517^ HHt: I 

sRi^ f5S^ f^HeOTsiurti 

3tf|HTf^HtR=gri^ ^HITOiPJrtM 

gn^ gsffHT^i*^ 'gr?^ i 

Hf*irgf^?gR^F^ ^f%g; f^ggi; i 

f?iT^ f^sri: !i^g|5r% =grrii 

HTOIW?^ SRTHffH ^l«gTWT^ STHI! I 

ig'Hig* ^jgf^fg^T: i 
g 5r^fir% =giTl i 
HH ^fH! I 

HiBrn^sw: ?S^i: h^h i 

wg sf^gt srg: i 

^ «nf h g i 

^ ^isl^flgr sgi gg?=g i 

"^g^Ring^^sm: m; f^ftr% ngir ii 

VI 

The preceding observations will have, I trust, made 
evident the sort of mental background that lies at the back 
of some of the Sanivadas to be found so veiy often in the 
Mahabharata including the Santiparvan. This background, 
it farther appears, is common to certain epic portions and the 
episodic ones too. The seething turmoil of thought, the con- 
flict of ways, old and new, the springing up of new good or 
bad systems of thought, ,f lie Ipnging of earnest souls to find 
some intellectual support: in ;^is apparently unending clash 
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of systems— all this we fiad ia the Samvadas. That some 
of the systems which survived that clash and are still existing, 
are not found specifically mentioned under the names in which 
they are known to us, this we ai'e not immediately concerned 
with ; if indeed this omission means anything, it means that 
prima facie, these systems were not then known. Then, we 
have seen that the condition of things reflected in the epic, 
remarkably coincides with the conditions, which are generally 
recognised as prevailing at the time of the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism, and which we find portrayed in the dialogues of 
Buddha. 62 different schools of speculation are referred to 
in the Bahmajalasutta, and it is rather surprising to find a 
nearly equal number of views referred to in the epic. I do not 
mean that one has borrowed from the other; but we shall 
have to admit that if the Buddhistic list is to be regarded as 
containing a piece of soeio-historic importance, well, the 
epic list also must be equally authoritative to us, and its 
implications should be recognised. 

If it had been a stray case of resemblance, we could be 
reasonably sceptical about it. The passages that have been 
referred to above in the course of these notes, are, most of 
them, taken from a part of the twelfth book. But that pas- 
sages in similar strain are to be found in other portions of the 
epic is well-known. The present writer had an occasion to 
deal at some length with similar passages from the earlier books 
(I — V) some time back, and there too the case is the same 
as that of the Moksadharma, vis., that these Itihasa Purata- 
nas reflect a period of speculation, turmoil, scepticism ; a period 
when the old religion of the Ved.i is gradually losing ground, 
under attacks of Reason and Inquiry. — So far as I at least 
can see at present, I am tempted to admit that the period in 
the evolution of Indian life and civilisation that can be said 
to reasonably correspond to this stage as reflected in the 
Itihasas above alluded to, is the period immediately preceding 
{|.nd following the birth of Buddhism and Jainism. 
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I may be allowed, before I conclude, to refer to one 
important question only, wX about the composition and the 
final form of the epic as a whole. This question, I know, is 
veritably a hornets’ nest. The date usually assigned to ; the 
formation of the epic is 400 B.O. to 400 A.D., ^.e., about eight 
hundred years, it being implied that the epic kernel belongs 
to the former half, and the episodic material not to any 
specified period, but to somewhere towards the latest period 
(compare Winternitz, History, I, and his recent publication. Prob- 
lems of Indian Literature, p. 39). This date leaves the main 
question practically unanswered. Winternitz in his last-named 
work says that it is “impossible to fix the ascetic poetry (that is 
the name he gives to the sort of poetry that has been the sub- 
ject of this paper) of the Mahabharata chronologically.” I sub- 
mit, with due deference to the views of that eminent scholar and 
my revered friend too — that if the didactic portions be viewed 
from a rationalistic point of view, a view, at once humanly 
and sociological, it would not be difficult to assign the didactic 
portions chronologically. This is, what I have humbly sought 
above to do. There are other views also propounded by Win- 
ternitz in his recent work referred to above, regarding didactic 
portions of the Mahabharata, which require further investiga- 
tion. These together with tlie one above mentioned must be left 
over for another occasion. 


( 2 ) 

ON THE FOURTEEN MAHESVARA SUTRAS. 


BY 

K. A. SlIBRAHMANIA IYER, M.A., 

Reader^ Ijiioknow University, 

The Astadhyayi of Panini, the bisie work of the Paninean 
School of Sanskrit Grammar, differs from the Sutra works 
belonging to other ssistras in that the author has employed a 
large number of artificial devices in the exposition of his subject. 
No doubt such devices and conventions were necessitated 
by the very nature of the subject Panini was dealing with. 
The order in which the Sutras follow one another is highly 
important for our understanding their meaning. A very 
elaborate system of ‘ anubandhas ’ or indicatory letters has 
been introduced in order to facilitate the task of exposition. 
These letters joined on to roots, prefixes, suffixes and other ele- 
ments of language, indicate, sometimes the accent, sometimes the 
changes to bo effected in stems or bases, sometimes other 
operations to be performed. Words following the same rule 
have been grouped together into ‘ganas ’ named after the first 
word in the group and thus brevity of expression has been 
attained. Special names like fir have been coined having 
no etymological meaning, solely for the purpose of securing 
brevity. Peculiar to this Sutra-work is the method of ‘ anuvrtti’ 
or making a Sutra or part thereof significant not only where 
it is taught, but also in many succeeding Sutras just for the 
purpose of avoiding repetition. A serious cause of compli- 
cation and difficulty is the division of the whole work into 
two portions, the sapad! and the tiipadi, the former comprising 
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the first seven chapters and the first pada of the eighth chapter 
and the latter, the remaining three padas of the eighth chapter, 
and the declaration in the Sntra ‘ ’ (8. 2. 1) that for 
the purposes of the application of any rule in the first portion, 
the second portion must be considered as though it has never 
been written. But the supremest device of all is the arrange- 
ment at the very beginning of the work, of the sounds of the 
language, in a peculiar order and their distribution into fourteen 
Sutras, Each Sutra contains a certain number of the sounds of 
the language and ends with a letter called ‘ the purpose of 
which is to help in the formation of contractions. Any 
letter contained in any one of these Sutras, read together 
with its own ‘ ^’ letter or with that of any subsequent Sutra, 
becomes the name of all the letters coming between the two. 
Such names are called ‘ pratyaharas ’ or contractions. Grammar 
deals largely with the sounds of a language and as these 
sounds naturally fall into groups having common properties 
and therefore following similar grammatical laws, they have 
been arranged according to their grammatical affinities in the.se 
fourteen Sutras. Students of the Aspdhyayi will testify 
to the great help rendered by these Pratyaharas, not o.ily to 
Panini but also to themselves. 

As these fourteen Sutras fonn the very basis of the 
Paninean system, it would be interesting to know whethei 
they were his own, or whether he inherited them wholly from 
former grammarians, or whether he adapted to his use a 
similar arrangement known to previous grammarians. 

Now, what is the tradition in regard to this matter? 
There would be some interest in grasping the tradition fully, 
especially as there are many who seem to be aware of only 
a part of it. As usually understood, the tradition is that 
these Sutras were given, to Panini by God Siva and that 
Panini wrote his Astadhyayi on their basis. But this is 
not the full tradition, nor, as I hope to show soon, the earlkst 
part of it. The second ‘ahnika’ of the ‘ Navahnika ’ portion 
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of the Mahabhasya is devoted entirely to a discussion of 
these Sutras. The last sentence of that ‘ ahnika ’ runs thus : 

rnfarTfraw: 

sfUii^: Aa^#?gv«UB^r?tT%atT^ ^r% «r3r% 

II (Mahabhasya, I. 1. 2, p. 132.) It is clear from this 
sentence that Patafijali regarded these fourteen Sutras as Veda 
and he promises to those who know this the rewards 

resulting from the study of the Vedas. There is nothing in 
the Bhasya connecting these Sutras with God Siva. It is true 
that commenting on the^Bhasya 

Nagojibhattu, the last of the great grammarians belonging to 
the Paninean School, says ‘ But we must remem- 

ber that Isagojibhatta was a comparatively recent writer, 
who had been influenced by all the traditions which had grown 
up between Patafijali and himself. The word is used 

by Patafijali scores of times in his bhasya and everywhere, 
except here, Nagojibhatfcr takes it as referring to Panini. Nor 
is it likely that Patafijali would use the word meaning 

God Mahesvara. The word seems hardly appropriate to a 
God, however much He may be supposed to possess learning 
and wisdom. It may also be mentioned that Kaiyyata no- 
where takes to mean God ^iva. If these Sutras are Veda, 
they must be eternal also, for the Veda is eternal. This belief 
must have continued after Patafijali, has in fact come down to 
our own times. The Kasika says nothing on this point, though 
it explains the Sutras. Nagojibhatta quotes the remarks of 
Bhartrhari, most probably the great grammarian of the Vllth 
century A.D. mentioned by I-tsing, on the above-quoted sen- 
tence from Patafijali : 

w i As this 

is written in prose, it is probably taken from the commentary 
on the Mahabhasya written by Bhartrhari. Here again we see 
the belief in the eternity of the which is one of 

the many names for these fourteen Sutras. It is noteworthy 
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that SO far God Mahesvara has not been connected 
with them. Nor is it clear when they were so connected for 
the first time. In any ease, the Brhatkathamanjari of 
Ksemeiidra (1037 A. D.) which records many traditions relat- 
ing to Painni, says : I htoi 

^ !I ^). It will be observed that it is not 
the fourteen Pralyahara Sutras which Panini is supposed to 
have learnt from God Siva, but tlie whole science of 
grammar. A similar statement is made in the Kathasarit- 
sagara of Somadeva (1063 — 1081 A.D.); 

I #51 m# sr^fu; ii {mw . 

Thus, in the 11th century A.D. in any ease, we see that 
Panini is credited witli having learnt the whole of Vyakarana 
from God Mahesvara. When the slightly diflferent tradition 
that he received only the Pratyahara Sutras from God 
Siva and composed his Aspdhyayi on their basis himself, 
originated, it is not clear. In any case, it is recorded in the 
well-known Paniniya-siksa which scholars believe to be a 
rather late work. Sloka 57 of this work runs thus : 

I qi%?r# wsr; n It 

is this very tradition which is recorded in the oft-quoted 
opening verse of the Nandikesvarakasika, a commentary on 
these Sutras ; suni ^^1 • 

II God “ Siva beat the 
drum 14 times at the end of his dance with a view to up- 
lift H5i^ and other sages. This, I believe, is the group of 
Sivasutras.” The idea is that by beating the drum 14 times, 
God Siva revealed the fourteen Pratyahara Sutras. The next 
Sloka runs thus : «r5r ntst i Trims' 

qifil!f53rr^g%5# il ‘‘ In these Sutras, the last letter has been 
taught for the sake of the root, i.e., for the sake of the develop- 
ment of the science of grammar on the basis of roots and also 
in order that Panini and others might fulfil their wishes.” 
According to this verse, it is not for Panini alone that God 
^iva taught the final letters, but for the sake of other 
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grammarians also. If that is so, it is interesting, because it 
would mean that according to tradition, not merely Pinini, 
but also other grammarians used the Sivasutras as the basis 
of their work. The above Sloka also makes it clear that what 
God Mahes'vara did was simply to add the final letters 
to the fourteen Pratyahara Sutras which, being eternal and 
were already there. According to Nagojibhatta, this 
is the meaning of the Varttika ‘ ’ (Mahabhasya, 

1.1.1, p. 72). For he says: w 

II (Laghus'abdendusekhara, Vol. I, p. 6). A little 
earlier in the same book, Nagojibhatta says: ^i^^s^rar 

li (Ibid., Vol. I., p. 5). The 
commentary of Nandikesvara then goes on to show how 
the Pratyahara Sutras teach in a brief manner the whole 
contents of the Veda and reveal a deep philosophy, thereby 
justifying the old name ‘^i?T%; ’ found in Patafijali. This 
commentary sums up in this way all the traditions which we 
have so far noted. 

We have now the full tradition, in which the chief points 
to be noted are : , 

1. That the particular arrangement of the sounds of the 
Sanskrit language into fourteen Sutras is really Veda and has 
therefore always existed. In this state, they are free from 
the ‘ 5?^’ letters. 

2. That God Mahesvara revealed them to Pdmni and 
other grammarians, adding the Jinal letters in order 
that the science of grammar may flourish. 

The next question is : Does this tradition give any clue 
to the real history of these Sutras or not ? Were they known 
to the grammarians who preceded Panini ? Had they also 
written their works on the basis of these very Pratyahara 
Sutras or did they know some other similar arrangement of the 
sounds of the language ? It is obvious that this is part of a 
18 . ' 
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far bigger question, namely, How far are the devices used by 
Panini in his own Astadhyayi ? This question is not a 
new one. It is one of the many questions discussed by Gold- 
stiieker in his ‘ panini ’ more than eighty jj-ears ago. While 
he throws a good deal of light on the bigger question, he says 
nothing about the one which is the subject of this short paper. 
His conclusions on the bigger question are interesting and will 
be discussed soon. 

The chief difl&culty in our attempt to solve this question 
is that we do not possess any grammatical work older than 
the Astadhyayi. That there were such works is beyond 
question. Vyakarana .is a very old science in India. It was 
recognised as a separate discipline at the time of Yaska 
and probably much earlier. Yaska Considers a supple- 
mentary science to Vyakarana. 

^ II I, 14. It should not be taught ., to 
one who does not know Vyakarana But Yaska’s 

Nirukta does not yield much information on the question 
that interests us : Did the Vaiyyakaranas of his time know 
the Pratyahara Sutras ? There are in the ISTirukta some 
technical terms which probably belong to grammar : 
mm ( 2 . 2 ), etc., but all of them are 

ordinary words having an etymological meaning and cannot 
be considered artificial. The . terra is interesting. 

It indicates that earlier grammarians had taught secondary 
noun-formation on the basis of the meanings which the 
secondary pratyayas express, for is supposed to stand 

for (P. 5.1 .5), one of the meanings in which the 
taddhita suffixes are' added to primary nouns. When Yaska 
says “ gw etc., 

(2.2) one is reminded of Panini’s (5. 1. 63) and 
't: (5. 1. 66). There is no doubt that Panini only perfected 
an older method of teaching taddhita suffixes. Like the 
Nirukta, the Pratisakhyas are also allied to the science of 
grammar ; but those now' extant give us no valuable clue as 
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to tlie artificial device used by tlie pre-Paninean grammarians. 
Besides the chronological position in which they stand to the 
AstSdhyayi is not yet quite settled, considering there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among scholars on the subject. We are then left 
to what we can gather from the Astadhyayl itself, the Varttikas 
of Kiityayana, the Mahabhasya and the commentaries thereon. 
It must be remarked in the very beginning that these works 
.do not help us in deciding the question finally. They only 
enable us to make some conjectures. 

There are certain circumstances which might lead one to the 
conclusion that these Sutras were known to the pre-Paninean 
grammarians. We need have no doubt that the Sutra style 
was used by them. Not only does the perfection of the 
Sutras of the Astadliyayi justify us in believing it, but the 
Mahabhasya contains some hints to the same effect. Katyayana 
and Patahjali often speak of meaning grammatical 

works anterior to Panini (.see Mahabhasya, L 1. 2, p. 131). It 
is pos.sible, of course, that here by Sutra is meant only ‘ work’ 
in general, and not ‘work composed in Sutras.’ We will 
therefore take another passage from the Mahabhasya : fe' 

I i. “Isa Samasa 

called ‘%5’ when a word expressing number is compounded 
with another in the same case, provided that a suffix or the 
last term of a Samasa follows ?” This introduces the Varttika 
of Katyayana 

(Mahabhasya, 2. 1. .3, Vol. II, p. 385). This Varttika points 
out the difficulty tliat would arise if the name were given 
to a ‘ Samasa ’ so formed. That is however what the Sutra 
does. But whose Sutra is this ? Not 
Panini’."’, becaxi.'^e he teaches ‘ft's’ by two Sutras; 

'g’’ and fitg:” (P. 2, 1-50 and .51). Kat- 

yayana was obviou.sl}’’ quoting somebody else’s definition in 
order to criticise it says on this point : 

I f Kaiyyata 

therefore makes the definite statement that Katyayana quotes 
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a Sutra of «ET!iirf5^?r in order to show its defect. It is difficult 
to believe that he would do so unless he had some authority 
for it. He could have contented himself with a general 
statement, instead of naming a particular writer. Now 
is one of the grammarians mentioned in the well-known Sloka : 

ti 3rJi?5Jreif^- 

II Though Panini himself does not mention 
in his Sutras, the name is found in two of his ganas 
and Though it is difficult to decide whether a 

grammarian of this name lived before Panini, it does not 
matter much for us. The fact remains that Katyayana 
discusses a Sutra belonging to a grammarian other than Panini. 
This is not a solitary instance. In the bhasya on 
Patanjali says: 

I It is obvious 

that is a Sutra probably belonging to a writer earlier 

Panini. We can therefore safely assume that the Sutra 
style is older than Panini and when such a style is adopted, 
artificial devices have a tendency to creep in. As was remarked 
before, Goldstiicker has enquired into this matter in his Panini. 
On the basis of the Sutra “ ( I 2. 53 ) 

and the bhasya on it he came to the following conclusions : 

1. That his (Panini’s) Grammar does not treat of 
those saihjfias or conventional names which are known and 
settled otherwise. 

2. That this term saihifta must be understood in our 
rule to concern only such conventional names as have an 
etymology. 

3. That it applies also to grammatical terms which admit 
of an etymology but not to those which are merely grammati- 
cal symbols. 

4. That such terras as ti, ghu, and bha were known 
and settled before Panini’s Grammar, but that nevertheless 
they are defined by Pahinij because they are not etymo- 
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If Groldstucker is right in his conelusions they would 
throw some light on our question. If it is true that technical 
names like fe, f and »r were settled before Panini’s time and 
that he was defining them nevertheless only because they 
are not etymological terms, it must follow as a matter of 
course that the Pratyahara Sutras were also known before 
Panini. The terms and presuppose the existence of 
these Stih'as, for they are based on them, as Panini’s defini- 
tion makes it clear: his definition of is * 

(1. 1. 64). Here the Pratyahara ‘ is used and if the term 
was settled before Panini the Pratyahara also must have been 
settled before. The same applies to which is defined by 
Panini as w? ’ (I. 4. 18). It means “ an anga is called 
‘ w ’ if it is followed by a pratyaya, beginning with ^ or 
a letter included in the Pratyahara ‘ Thus the term ‘ »t ’ 

also presupposes the existence of these Sutras. If Gold- 
stiicker’s conelusions are right our question is finally settled. 
But are they right ? They are based on the bhasya on the 
Sutra ‘ ’ ( I. 2. 53) and Kaiyyata’s com- 

mentary on it. I am afraid that Goldstiicker has misunder- 
stood both. As the point is rather important, let me quote both 
here. Bhasya on 1. 2. 53 : “%* m «55f: a5siJiiar«}i5. 

?”Kaiyyata: *rr 'em ^ i sri: u 

Bhasya: I W i Kaiyyate; i sremiw: 

I sr % 

t i w^nnr: i This passage 

might be translated as follows: Bhasya: “ Is it because artifi- 
cial terms like 1, etc., are naturally authoritative that 
it (i.e., the mentioned in I. 1. 51) should not 

be taught ? ” Kaiyyata : “ The question contained in the 

sentence m is asked on the basis of the law of pro- 
ximity” ii.e., since Panini uses the word ^ in 1. 2. 53, one 
thinks of the nearest and in this ^astra, the or techni- 
cal names are fe, etc. ). Bhasya: “No, the word 

means here ‘understanding’ and not a technical name.” 
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Kaiyyata: “The sentence etc., means: The power of a 
word to express its own meaning is stronger than (or has prece- 
dence over) proximity (or context). The authoritativeness of 
terms like etc., cannot be the cause of the 

being excluded from the subjects to be taught, for there is no 
connection between the two. The word means ‘ under- 

standing, comprehension.’ ” Goldstiicker’s rendering of this 
passage is very different, and, I venture to think, errone- 
ous. His initial mistake lies in taking the words ‘ 9^ ’ 
in Panini’s Sutra as referring to ' conventional terms,’ instead 
of the mentioned in 1.1.51 (see his 

‘ Panini,’ pp. 1 '26-27). His rendering of Kaiyyata’s comment- 
ary is entirely wrong, does not mean ‘analogy’ but 

proximity, nearness. Nor does ‘ ’ mean context, but 

the natural power of a word to denote a meaning, which in 
the case of the word ‘ ’ makes it denote ‘ understand- 

ing. The result is that neither PataHjali nor Kaiyyata 
says anywhere that these terms were settled before Pdnini’s 
time. ■ . . . ' , 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion that until 
we have stionger evidence we are justified in believing that 
the Pratyahara Sutras are Panini’s own. There is only 
just an ‘ a priori ’ possibility that they were known before his 
time, but no valuable data to prove it. When we further 
remember the circumstance that Panini, who always aimed at 
brevity and avoided unnecessary words, devotes two whole 
Sutras (I. 3. 3) and (1. 1. 71)] to give 

the name of to the final letters of the Mahesvara Sutras 
and to tell us the mode of forming Pratyriharas, one is 
rather inclined to think that the system was new and 
not known before. Further, Patafljali by constantly using 
the word in his bhasya on these Sutras makes 

us think that he, at legst, believed them to be of Panini’s 
invention. It is true that he calls them but that 

does not affect our argument because if he at least believed 
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that Panini revealed them and added the letters, that 
is enough for our purpose. As for the tradition incorporated 

in the statement it might 

be explained by the fact that the grammarians who came 
after Panini have taken over these Pratyahara Sutras and 
have written their works on their basis. 
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BY 

H. A. SHAH 
{Bomhay). 

In our paper Pusyamitra — who is he ? ” (published in the 
“Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, 
“Previ.ou s Madras,” 1924, on pp. 377—389), we put to- 
fiadings.” gether certain data about Pusyamitra and 

pointed out that he was not a Sunga, not a successor of the last 
Maurya but a successor of the Brhadratba family of kings and 
that he flourished about the time of last Nanda king. Bhasyakara 
Patafijali is closely associated with him ' and, accordingly, his 
date too falls in the same period. This fact, if accepted, calls 
forth certain explanations regarding his mention 
Mduiyas. of “ Mauryas ” mXus Bhasya on the Sutra 

” (V, 3, 99). It runs thus “Hrw: 

I *ire%T: h” 

On the face of it, this instance is not applicable to 
kings— much less to Maurya kings — because, in the words 
of Dr. Weber (I. A., Vol. II, p. 61, February, 1873), “ it is not 
easy to understand how kings, in order to earn their livelihood 
(and only on this condition is the example relevant to the 
Sutra) should have caused images of gods to be prepared or 
exhibited for sale.” 

Now we hope to dispel wrong notions which have obtained 
curi'ency about the Mauryas in relation to “ Siva, Shanda and 
Viiakha.” Let us first consider if we are justified in taking 
Mauryas to mean exclusively Maurya rulers and none else. 
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In his “Life of Malmvira” (Tri, Vol. X, Canto 5) Hema- 
chandra narrates about a Maurya family {of 
'Brahmins) which supplied Mahavira with one 
out of the twelve eminent apostles (ganaclhara). 

II 52 

stsitsr?!! i 

JT^iis^jxrar snt 5«i<T?rH || ” 63 

“ In the town called Maurya, two Brahmin brothers 
(sons of maternal aunte) respectively named Dhanadeva and 
Maurya lived. Of the two, Dhanadeva died after a son was 
born to his wife Vijayadeva.” 

«n4r i^5t«r^«ii Hi t?rFatTf> % H 11 54 
?i H 55 


f^ci h?^»!PRC t 

..II ” 141. 

“This Maurya then married according to custom the 
widow of his brother ; and a son was born to her in course 
of time. He became known to people by the name Maurya- 

putra Enlightened by the speech of tlie Master, 

Mauryaputra took vows then and there ..... .” 

This instance is good enough to break the spell around 
the word Maurya — ‘ that it means only Kshatriya kings of 
the family of Chandragupta.’ Let us now consider ‘^iva, Skanda 
and Visakha.’ 

In two more places in the Mahabhasya, ‘ Skanda and 
Visakha ’ are spoken of as a pair. 

(VI,3,26)— sr%^: IHH.. 

...STftsrsrrq^qi^iri =h irii sr^rsmiq^n^Hi ^ i witsr3rrq?ft 

u H^%* i ^ ii ” and, “ 
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II” (VIII, 1, 15) 

“ ?39n=?r?if fJ=f^f3qiSPsi?rR»i^ irii 3r5Ep?wf'aft^ 

f%17^?3[ 1 ft I %R^ I 

To understand this pair known well to masses, 

we have to turn our eyes from grammar to a work on 
„„ , , ,, „ medicine where the two are m their proper 
place : 

“S^T gf^q i 

fig^qf^sifr: qf ^'tf^jTfT 5r?i: imi 

l a 3 4 n 

^quR: Rirf : i 

RftrrqjiqT sf&<^qT iiqii 

5.' 6 . . 1 

^qf s^sqqr ?i:q‘ qq?i sqf: ” ii^ii etc. 

“Formerly Lord Siva created five male and seven female 
genii to guard his offspring Guha (Karttika), two of whom 
were Skanda and Visakha. ......” 

So runs the antiquated origin of Skanda and Visakha 
as may be perceived in the famous ‘ Astari- 
gahrdaya ’ Ch. 3) of the reputed 

Vagbhatta 

When children are affected by them, they weep continu- 
ously and get fever — so we are told herein. Verses 0 — 8 give 
definite symptoms of visitation by Skanda and the end may 
come in permanent defect or in death as told in Verse 9 : 

“ jww' qr aqg ” iisii 

In Verses 10-11, symptoms of ‘ ^5^FqOTR ’ are described 
and as ^qRqJif is dealt with subsequently, these verses may 
be supposed to refer to malady caused by Visakha, the com- 
panion of Skanda. That it is so may be seen from 
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following verses of the Mahabharata : (P. Roy’s ed, III, 226 
and 229): 

sra* sgraB: 5!r?r?wg[ ihBii 

g^'IrsTO nun 


and, 

“ ?rw: g^«r: I 

qstr: #T TRqfqf f^qqra TTfmg: 

«rswi5=5rt^r I 

?«s^q?HR(Jr9!Tfq|-' ?r‘ %3r«iw: ” ii^^ii 

[The commentator Aninadatta says in his Sarvahga- 
sundara Tika on this ninth verse of Vagbhatta: “ 

” il] 

Why do these genii create so much trouble to ehildren 
and men ? The answer of Vagbhatta is that they come 
« )j down to kill them or to play with thein or with 
* a desire of getting offerings and worship. 

“ Jtprp5^;TfJ!r*3i: ” ii ^ ^ ii 

It will not be difficult to perceive how worship (qr^f:) 
comes to be associated with and in the illustration 
of Pataiijali. Let us continue and see how precious things 
enter into the whole affair. 

Indications of the above three classes of genii are given 
in verses' 33—39 and. the author states that those of the last 
class can be easily won over. 

“^^ar g’’ II 5} oil 

He lays down that the first type should be suppressed 
by means of sacrifices, etc., while the remaining ones are 
appeased by giving them (giving on their behalf 
the Brahmins, etc,), whatever they want. 

“ ^[«mssrqqff#: uijoii 
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There are also other types of persons possessed with evil spirits : 
of whom one is of the following description “who proclaims 
himself Eudra, Skanda, Visakha, Indra:” 

[We may recall “ of Patanjali.] 

To ward off such visitations the author lays down means 
in Ch. 5 : — 

“ 3?jf I 

n^n 

3»f T ^ ig i 

%^g 5jf«rtwT^fsjg^'l?r iR^ii 

?WRg^5?}tHTHITai^'lT3^Tf% ’sr I 

^«??gr=aw?Tc$w^T iRstii 
TtS'WWI^^tT^ ^50^ «f eft'll I 


iiJt^ii’’ 

The duty falls on the physician who ultimately guides the 
party concerned though various gifts which may include also 
‘ ’ precious ones. Now we may read once again 

in connection with Urora;” 

in the light (f the ohove informations. It creates an impres- 
sion of social and physical necessity rather 
a he Vidyi’i. nature. In Ch. 3, 59, the 

author refers to snrf^ grfSr J 

^ra«iT tw ), and to the great lore 

styled “ Jia^wri ” in Ch. 5, 51, — 

?f 5srra^??i?T 11” 

“ He should tell the affected, patient daily the ‘ Mayuri ’ 
Mahavidya.” Further explanation of this subject may be had,, 
from a work on mantra and we may hope to be enlightened by 
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some one conversant in that line. But anyhow, it will not be 
difficult to see the connection between Professors of “ MdyurT 
lore and the Maury as” of Patailjali. Both are, it looks, 
intimately connected with each other rather than the race of 
Chandragupta with the worship of “ Siva, Skanda and Visakha.” 

We are now on safe ground if we cpnclude once for all 
that the instance of Patanjalx had its origin in Mayuri Vidya 
controlled by (Maurya) physicians rather than in the rapacity 
of kings ; in the livelihood of Brahmin physicians than in 
that of Kshatriya rulers ; in the society afflicted with evil spirits 
than in the tactics of bankrupt statesmanship to fill up 
king’s coffers. 

Let us hope that the position of Maurya rulers is suffi- 
ciently vindicated to allow henceforth a reasonable and true 
chronology for Patafijali and Pusyamitra. 

It will be urged that Pusyamitra is entangled with the 
Maurya line : we have refuted this statement in our previous article 
and here add one more contention towards it. 

Maurya. “ Mauryasacliiva,” the brother-in-law of the 
Vidarbha king (in the drama Malavibagnimitra, Act I, of Kali- 
dasa), is erroneously supposed to be a minister of the last 
Maurya. It has been pointed outthat the commentator takes the 
word to be a proper noun. In our opinion his view is 
correct Ixecause no king would keep for him a minister who 
is related to another Icing. To keep a man who is closely 
connected with other kings in charge of state secrets and depart- 
ments would be an inshince of sheer folly on his part. Again, 
generallj^ Brahmins were ministers. Hence there is no likeli- 
hood of the brothei'-in-law of the Vidarbha king having ever 
become a minister of ‘ Mauiya ’ rulers. 

We may now trust to have cleared all misconceptions 
regarding “ Mauryas ” both in the case of Pataiijali and of 
Pusyamitra. The view that .both of them belong to the end 
of Nanda peiiod stands clear as stated in our article on 
“ Pusyamitra— who is he?” 
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In the course of our investigations, we find a singular 
instance in the Ma.habhas 3 ^a wherein Vatsya- 
A^ atsjayaiui. referred to by Patailjali (on Sutra IV, 

1,163,3): 

xr 'jjarT^rf nmfwr: ?tw- 

git^rsRt j ” I 

The instance here stands as one for complimentary 
address. Now in itself, the reference to Vatsyayana would point 
out that the man was well-known or that his name was 
familiar to the scholastic world. But the gloss further 
runs: — 

“ SET 1?rr I 

iftgr trsrf^” ii The effect of the address I is 
here noticed in the expression ‘ ’ along with 

‘ggftg gq'g4m<!rr:’. 

There would bo no propriety in this observation of our 
author if he referred to dead men. The observation is pro- 
per and gets pointed only if the persons are mew — 

if they are his contemporaries. We can at least presume 
the priority of this Vatsyayana before the composition of the 
particular passage. In more than one passage, Patafijali 
refers to persons of Vatsya elan or gotra. Cf. IV, 1, 90, 5; IV, 
1, 93, 13 ; IV, 1, 102, 2. That shows that the persons of 
that gotra were numerous and the gotra was fairly known 
to people. But when we find that our 
author cites an illustration tvhich is 
ad verbatim quotation from the Kania- 
sutra of Vatsyayana, and which is the perso'nal opinion of 
Vatsyayana, we have perforce to conclude that the compli- 
ments of the passage ‘ g5r«rgi=g: sftgT: ’ may go to the 

Vatsyayana of the Kamasutra (to the man whom he is quoting 
elsewhere). There is a natural presumption that the compli- 
ments are restricted to the author of the Kamasutra than 


“The Vatsyil- 
yana.” 
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to any other man of Vatsya family. The passages in question 
are as under: 

Patanjali— “ ?rirf wi ?r?Hrar^fs5T«n i 

sr % tt^R qftwTT sr m *r i (and in 

support of this contention, the force of the argument) % 

5T q5tT 

(on Karika, 16 of I, 1, 39). 

The text of Kamasutra, I, 2, 2 is :— 

“ % «pTOR 

swf'5'^T: iiaall 

5T f| f^^: — 

^ ft ^nr: 

?ig[i ^«!r?5r ii«=;ii 

The reader will see for himself the identity of the common 
passages. Had the passage of the Kamasutra been 7iot follow- 
ed by . ftft ^R?JT?T5r:,’ the occurrence of the same in two different 
books would have shown it to be a stock instance belonging to 
some unknown author. But as it is connected with 

it stands there as his individual opinion ; and as such, 
it may be held to be the first formulation and expression on his 
part of a view which cannot be said to originate with any one 
else. Patanjali has then transferred that argument to adjust it to 
his subject-matter ; and in so doing, he has supported his case 
by a citation familiar perhaps to his contempoiaries and 
youngsters. 

The foregoing features of the passages allow us to pro- 
pose Nanda-Maurya period for the author of the Kdma- 
sutra. The passage was noticed early by Dr. AVeber in 1877 
(I. A., Vol. VI, Oct., p. 306) : but he did not note the significance 
of it. In his times, the work was a solitary instance of its 
type; and onfother misleading grounds, the work was then 
ascribed to a later period, against the combined testimony 
of old lexicographers. But now we possess another text of 
the same author which allow us to institute a fair comparison. 
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If we compare the two works, the Kamasutra and the 
Arthasastra, we perceive that the lexicographers were correct 
in their view of identity of Kautilya and Vatsyayana. The 
style, the method of study and of dialectics, the searching 
intellect and the general outlook reveal an unmistakable 
intellectual affinity between the two works. Kamasutra seems 
to have been an earlier composition of the two because it is 
less intricate and less subtle than the Arthasastra. The 
latter exhibits greater skill in its discussions and more 
systematic arrangement of ideas and chapters. 

However, the other arguments that misled the old 
students of the Kamasutra in assigning to it a date as low as 
3rd or 4th century may be summed up here 
from our paper Ion “ Kaudlya and Kalidasa,” 
III (published in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 138 ff., January, 
1921). 

A passage in the Kamasutra mentions Kuntala Satakarni 
as follows : 

(sfsrR)’’ II, 7, 

2,28. 

The commentator says: I 

The identification (by some scholars) of this king with the 
twelfth king of the Andhra list of the Ynmn&z m unwarranted 
and even to-day remains unsupported. We do not know if 
the twelfth king in question had a queen called ‘ Malayavati.’ 
Moreover, the name of the king in the passage of the 
Kamasutra is not a proper name because, ‘Kuntala’ is 
a geographical term, * Satakarni ’ is a generic term, and 
‘ 3atavahana ’ is a designation of his family (cf. Nasik 
Cave Inscription of Pulumayi, 19th year: ‘ 

There' is thus no reason to propose that a 
Satavahana Satakarni, who ruled in Kuntala, was the only 
king who ever ruled over it* 
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It is found from the reference of the Aitareya Brahmana, 
VII, 18, 2, (Giro. 500 B.C.— cf. Bapson’s “ Catalogue of the 
Coins of Andhra Dynasty,” Introd., p. xv), that the Andhfas 
were flourishing as early a's 500 B.O. [We may reeall here 
the ‘ Kathasaritsagara ’ of Somadeva, Taranga VI, which tells 
us a tale of ^atavahana at a time when Vararuchi (who lived 
in Nanda period) flourished.] Again, the edicts of Asoka 
bear testimony to Andhra empire in his days. Hence, we 
have to be very careful in starting Andhra line with Sisuka 
as its first king. With Sisuka, it came into forefront in our 
political history. So we have reason to infer that many Andhra 
kings flourished before him. The Satakarni of our Kamasutra 
may well be one of that unknown list of kings before Sisuka. 

There is the Nyayabhasya of Vatsyayana. There is a com- 
mon illustration between it (V, 2, 10) and the 
and^^ Nyayabha- Mahabhasya (I, 1, 1, 2). “ 

Patafijali gives these as instances of sentences which 
have words but no sense ( ) . He does so after 
citing regular sentences aw?i;’). So the sentence ‘ 

may be referred exclusively to Patafijali as relevant 
to grammar. In this case, the Vatsyayana (of Nyaya°) is a 
borrower. And if both Vatsyayanas of the Kamasutra and 
of the Nyayabhasya are identical, we have here a good example 
of two authors of whom one is an early contemporary of the 
other ; who quotes the other and is in turn quoted by the 
other. [For discussions about Vatsyayana (of Nyayabhasya) 
we refer the reader to our same paper in Q. J. M. S.j 
The society in those days did arrange for a ready 
exchange of thought and literature as may be seen from the 
Kamasutra: — 

... ”,..(I, 4, 4, 26)and “ ^ 

ii” (I, 4, 4, 27). Hence, it 
would be little wonder if old Patafijali knew the new Kamasutra 
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and old Vatsyayana knew the new Mahabhasya through 
such meetings. 

To summarize the results : we find in continuation of our 
researches that the date of Vatsyayana is 
connected with that of Patanjiili, that Pusya- 
mitra, Patailjali and Vatsyayana (aZias Kautilya) are ofNanda- 
Mauryan period, more or less contemporaries. 

Scholars may consider! our arguments for what they 
are worth. We lay before them what was possible in our 
capacity to demonstrate, our previous attempt. 




(4) 

^RNGARIC ELABOEATION IN 

sakuntala, act hi 

BY 

S. K. BELVALKAR, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Deccan College, Poona) . 

In an attempt to rise above the Sakuntala recensions 
and formulate something like an approximation to its 
Vr-text* the crux of the critique no doubt is the problem 
of the ^rhgarie elaboration that we find in the Kashmir- 
Bengali families of Mss. as compared with the Deccan 
and South-Indian families of Mss. In its shortest form as 
given by Cappeller it occupies 3 stanzas and 23 lines of prose, 
from the exit of the two friends at p. 34, 1. 14, to their re- 
entrance with Gautami at p. 35, 1. 24. Patankar’s so-called 
“purer ” Devanagari text differs from Oappeller’s only by the 
retention of the stanza Gdndharvem vivahma, QiQ., yM.di 
Cappeller finds ilberflilssig (Einleitung, XII). On the other 
hand, Pisehel’s edition of 1877 enlarges the scene to about 13 
stanzas and 78 prose lines, while the Kashmir Ms., apart from 
slight variations of readings, differs from Pischel’s edition only by 
the addition of 6 prose lines after Pischel’s stanza 79, while it 
Omits Pischel’s stanza 80 and the 2 prose lines before it as also 
the one-line address-behind-the-eurtain to the Cakravaka- 
female after Stanza 89. The longer text is accordingly four 
times as large as the shorter, and there is so much scope and 
even 'prima facie justification here for forming a subjective 
evaluation that I had long despaired of ever being able to 

• The principles underlying such an attempt, and certain re- 
sults to be obtained by their application I have discussed in a paper 
I contributed to the Asia Major, vol. II, fasc. I, pp.79— 104. 
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reach a satisfactory solution of the problem. A chance re- 
mark made by that acute French scholar, Prof. Sylvain Ldvi, 
in his epoch-making work, Le TMatre liidien,' Note 1 to 
p. 182, Appendice p. 37, set me however on the track, and 
I believe it is now possible to arrive at a text neither too 
short nor too long, a text which retains only the dramatically 
essential elements and at which no ‘ puritan of the type of 
Monier Williams ’ need any longer cavil. I do not propose, 
for obvious reasons, to give here the actual tentatively- 
constituted text, but only discuss the general lines along which 
it can be formulated. 

The strongest argument of the champions of the Kash- 
mlr-Bengali text has been of course the fact that the stanza 
“ Cdruiid sphuritena,” etc. (Pischel, 88) which occurs only 
in the longer version has been quoted by Vi^vanatha, the 
author of the Sdhityadarpana (p. 340, Nir. Sag. ed. of 
1922*), who ^belongs to the first half of the 14th century. 
Saradaranjan Ray (Sdkuntala, 6th ed., Calcutta, 1 922, p. 284) 
also points out that in the 12th century Varddhamana quotes 
the latter half of Stanza 83 of the elaborated version as of 
Kalidasa. The rejoinder on the other side is that this simply 
proves that the ‘ tampering ’ with the shorter ‘ original ’ text was 
already in Bengal an accornplished fact by the 12th or the 13th 
century, and that it is therefore no wonder that Bengali writers 
like Visvanatha show their acquaintance with it. But if it 
can be shown that even so early a writer as ^riharsa in the 
Ratndvali (first half of the 7th century) has imitated the longer 
^rhgaric scene, it will have to be concluded tliat a part of the 
‘ elaboration ’ probably comes from Kalidasa himself. — Now, 
Sagarika in the plantain-bower in the second Act 
of the Ratndvall is a close enough parallel to ^akuntala in 
the cane-bower in the third Act of the Sdkuntala. Both 
are the suffering victims of the God of Love, and are intro- 
duced with the standard paraphernalia of a bed of lotus leaves 
together with a wreath and wristlets of lotus-stalks, etc. The 
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Hero in both the plays describes the bed and the other 
objects in the bower from which the Heroine has just depart- 
ed. The Heroine in Sriharsa’s play returns to the bower 
and overhears the words of the Hero as he places upon 
his bosom a lotus-stalk trinket which she had unwittingly 
dropped down. In Kalidasa’s play this happens only in, 
the longer version. This would establish a prima facie 
presumption in favour of the longer version, provided of 
course it can be proved that ^riharsa was a student and an 
imitator of Kalidasa. Now, that Kalidasa’s works were 
diligently and appreciatingly studied in the days of Sriharsa 
can be safely concluded from the well-known encomium 
which Sriharsa’s court-poet Bana bestows upon Kalidasa 
(Harsactirita, Introduction, Stanza 17) : 

Nirgatdsu na vd kasya Kdliddsasya suktisu I 

Pr'itir madhura-sdndrdsu mahjarisviva jay ate II 

And as to Sriharsa imitating Kalidasa we have been able 
to gather, even in a hurried reading of Sriharsa’s Priya- 
darsikd'* for this purpose, the following clear enough in- 
stances, besides the imitation of the “ Bee-episode ” already 
pointed out by Sylvain Levi — 

Priyadarsika, i.8 parallel to Malayika, i.ll ; 

Priyadarsika, ii.3 „ Vikramorvasi, iv. 7 ; 

as also the following phrases — Sarisd sarise rajjanti : 
diive ettha ummattd (Priy., hi. 4* ®) and /S'awo sagandhe 
visasadi : duve vi ettha drannad (Sakuntala, V. 21* *) ;*!■ 
Kamalimhaddhdnurdo vi mahuaro mdladlm pekkhia 
ahinavarasdssddalampado kudo tam andsddia tthidith 
Karedi (Priyad., Vani Vilas ed., 1906, p. 39 end) and 
the well-known Prakrit giti in the fifth Act of the Sdkuntala, 

* A few parallels are also to be found in the Nagananda, but 
it is not necessary to be exhaustive on the point. 

t Compare also ‘ diive ettha ummatact’ in Vikram. ii. 8’. 
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beginning “ Akinavamahulohaf' etc.; DiahaTiiratti'rh vi 
tujjha cmurao, eta (Priyad., p. 40 end) and Sakuntala’s love- 
song in Act III, “ Tujjha na dm,” etc. ; Eassa ddva edam 
nttanto’ih nivedia sajjhaveamrh via dukhkarh karissam 
(Priy., p. 37 middle) md Sariivibhcdtarh hi dukkhath sqjjha- 
veanaih hodi (Sak., iii, 9*); Saalapudhaviparittdnasamm- 
ihena Vacckardjena pat itdantl (Priy., ii. 8 “ ) and the words of 
the two companions of ^akuntala in Act III before they make 
their exit prior to the commencement of the Srhgarie scene, viz., 
“ Tumarh ddva asahdinl fde pudhavinddho samlve 
vaitadi ” ; — but why multiply instances ? Nothing can carry 
conviction if the cases already cited have failed to evoke it. 

A careful study of the contexts in which the above 
parallels occur should indicate to us the way in which Sri- 
harsa modifies the ideas and images of Kalidasa to suit his own 
purpose. I choose one case by way of an illustration. Sanskrit 
poets are in the habit of mentioning a number of creepers 
that blossom in the spring, amongst others the Mddhavt that 
puts forth flowers in the month of ‘ Madhava,’ Vaisakha or 
April-May, and the whose flowering season comes 

about a month later, in what is known as the Grisma-rtu. Now 
it will be remembered that the Sdkuntala opens at the very 
beginning of the Grisma, and hence the creeper Navamalika is 
described as navakusumajovvand or ‘showing forth her 
youth in the form of new blossom.’ The other creeper 
Madhavi is not at all mentioned in the ‘Devanagarl ’ recension 
of the play. In the Kashmir recension it is mentioned only 
to motivate the Heroine’s movement away from the tree 
behind which the Hero was concealed, a movement which 
Priyaihvada stops with the words — “ Citiha idhaytjeva 
muhuttaanh ddva Baiilarukkhasamive . . . Tae samwatthi- 
dde laddsanddho via me haularukkhao padibhadi.” The 
Bengali version of the scene, as I have elsewhere shown,* 

* Asia Major, vol. ll, fasc. i, p. 101 ; also, Sir Asntosh Mookerji 
Silver Jubilee Volume III, pt. 2, Pi 356. 
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considerably disturbs the sequence of the speeches and 
is responsible for large interpolations, amongst others 
the reference to the Madhavilata and its blossoming 
out of season {Asamae hhhu esd dmulddo maiilidd 
mdhaidladd). In the Grisma-rtu the Madhavi can be 
properly described only as ‘ adikkanta-kusuma-samad ' or 
past its flowering season,'" although the creeper may still put 
forth a few late buds now and then. — Now if we turn to the 
Matndvali of Sriharsa we see the way in which the motif 
has been adopted by that poet and turned to a slightly varying 
account. The second Act of the Ratndvali opens in the 
Vernal season with the Madhavi (for which the Queen in 
the play affects a partiality) in full blossom. A Navamalika 
creeper in the same garden is the favourite of the King ; and 
as it has not yet commenced its flowering season, we see 
him making use of an ‘ akdla-kmuma-sarhjancma-dohcda ’ or 
a method of -inducing the creeper to yield flowers earlier than 
its normal time so as to prevent the Queen’s scoring an easy 
victory over him. Here the trend of events follows the 
normal botanical sequence, which the extra passage in the 
Bengali recension altogether subverts, probably because it 
is an unskilful interpolation, which may possibly have been 
suggested by certain passages in Ratndvali itself. 

Reverting once more to the ^riigaric passage in the third 
Act of the Sdkuntala, the most cogent technical objection 
against the shortest version is the fact that it plays fast and 
loose with the time-indications of the scene. The Act opens 
a little before 2 p. m. after the conclusion of the mid-day 
libation (Cappeller, p. 28, 1. 11), and the heat of the day is still 
unabated (aparinirvdno divasah) when the King objects to 
Sakuntala’s going out of the bower (Ibid., p. 34, 1. 24). If this 
indicates, let us say, 4 p. m., Kalidasa takes nearly 7 pages of 
Cappeller’s edition to cover this two-hour period. When 

* As the Kashmir Ms. in fact describes it. 
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Gautami enters at the conclusion of the Srhgaric scene it is already 
evening and the poet, following the shorter version, requires 
scarcely half a page to cover this subsequent period, from 4 p. m. 
to sunset, which seems somewhat incongruous. The longer 
version on the other hand takes more room and, what is more, has 
interposed a sentence indicative of the flight of the time, viz., 

“ Dindvasanacchayeva puromularh vanaspateh’’’' (Pischel, 
81). Continuing the scene from this point it will be noted 
that Pischel’s Stanza 83 has to be retained on the authority 
of Varddharaana, as also Stanza 84 which is adapted in the 
Ratndvall. If, in the next place, we are disposed to retain 
Stanza 88 which is quoted by Visvanatha, that involves the 
retention of the majority of at least the prose speeches lead- 
ing up to it, including the episode of the re-tying of the lotus 
wristlet. The essential features of the Srhgaric scene, accord- 
ingly, have some kind of a warrant for their existence. On 
critical grounds I believe it possible to reduce the scene as 
given by Pischel by dropping some 5 or 6 stanzas and twice 
as many prose lines, but against the genuineness of the scene 
when thus shortened I know of no valid arguments that can 
be urged, except the purely subjective ones. I do not ignore 
here the cogent remarks of Principal S. Pay [loc. cit, p. 
284), which would prove fatal to the longer version if it were 
not possible to meet them. He says — “ The passage describes 
at great length how the nirndlavcdaya was picked up by 
Dusyanta and put back on the wrist of Sakuntala. This 
however contradicts the poet; for, later on we find the 
mrndlavalaya still lying in the grove. Compare — “ Has- 
tdd bhrasiam idam bisdhharanam ity dsajjamdneksano 
Nirganturh sahasd na vetasagrhdd Ho ’smi suny ad api— 
which is undoubtedly authentic, being common to all the 
recensions.” Now as against this it can be said in the first place 
that, in spite of the remarks of Paghavabhatta the commentator 
anent the line — “ Stancmyastosiram prasithilamrndlaiha- 
valayam,” (Pischel, Q2)yvii?.j *mr^dlasya~ekc(,m mukhyarh 
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valayavti yatra...eham Hy anma valaydntarasahMvaiih 
dUvanyate,” we have no right to conclude that Sakuntala wore 
only one wristlet on each hand ; there must have been more 
than one so worn ; only they were all made of lotus-stalks 
(mrndlaika). Or, even if we concede his point to Eaghava- 
bhatta there was in any case the other hand from which the 
equally loose wristlet can drop away at any time — even sub- 
sequent to the re-tying of the wristlet by Dusyanta on one of 
the hands. Or, finally, — and this is the most probable suppo- 
sition — just as lotus-leaves placed on the bosom of the Heroine 
to allay the heat had to be frequently replaced by fresher ones, 
so probably was the case with the wristlets. Compare the 
stage-direction in the Ratndvall at the beginning of the bower- 
scene — “ nalinlpatraih Sayanlyam mrndlair valaydni (note 
the plural) ca racayitvd parisistdni naliinpatrdni Sdgari- 
hdyd hrdaye niksipati,” as also the stanza “ Sthitam urasi 
‘oikdlam padmimpatram etat,” etc. {Ratndvall, ii, 12), in 
which the king describes the condition of one of the cast-off 
lotus-leaves. There was surely no dearth of lotus-stalks so 
that the friends could prepare only two wristlets, one for each 
hand, and no more ! Eay’s objection therefore need not be 
held to outbalance the weight of the other internal and 
external evidence that we have been so far considering. 

Finally a word as to the way in which deliberate interpo- 
lations which are of the nature of weak paraphrases of the 
words of the original, or minor variations of some poetic theme 
successfully introduced by the author of the original, come to 
be made and adopted as genuine parts of the text. That this 
is mostly the work of the cleverer set of students and self- 
opinionated Pandits who combine in themselves the functions 
of a second-rate critic and a third-rate poet in one, may be 
almost taken for granted ; and in this connection I remember 
how, as being the clever batch of students in the upper classes 
of the High School, our Sanskrit Teacher used to make 
us versify simpler passages from the Kddamharl or the 
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Da&ahmdracarita or put some well-known stanzas from 
Kalidasa or other Classical writers into metres different from the 
original while retaining intact the central idea of the verse and 
as many as possible of the words. With some effort, I can 
still reproduce some of my juvenile efforts of which I thought 
very highly at the time and which I often wrote in my own 
copy of the book. Such exercises in composition have alwa.ya 
been current amongst us, and in the course of successive 
transcriptions from Mss. some of them might have been adopted 
into the text with perhaps the prefatory word “ api ca” 
or “ tathd hi” to mark their adventitious character, although 
it would be too rigorous an application of this principle to 
reject as non-genuine every single stanza of the original that 
has these prefatory particles, as Cappeller seems to have done 
in his “ kurzere Text-form ” of the play. In dealing with 
such addition.s, especially if they have been introduced into the 
original at an early date and so vouchsafed for by more than 
one Ms., the conscientious editor has often to fall back upon 
“ higher criticism ” which is subjective in its nature; and the 
editor can inspire confidence in his conclusions only in pro- 
portion to the success that he may have already attained in 
applying to the same text the more objective canons of 
textual criticism. 



TAPASAVATSARAJA. 


BY 

M. EAMAKRISHNA KAVI, M.A. 
iRajahmimdry). 

It was about four decades ago that Dr. E. Hultzseh 
had the fortune to discover the presence of this rare drama 
in Sanskrit somewhere in the Punjab, and the manuscript 
was, according to the article of late Bhattanathaswamin in the 
Indian Antiquary, offered to the Bodleian Library but was 
refused as the work was apparently wanting in beginning 
and end. Two photographic copies of the work are preserved 
in the University Library of Bonn and in the Imperial Library 
of Prussia. We do not know the fate of the original. In 
my tour in Malabar and South India for manuscripts, I had the 
fortune to meet an old lady in Malabar, who studied this 
work in her youth and was able to repeat many of its best 
verses. Though this made me conduct a more vigorous 
search for a copy of it in that country, I could not find any 
trace of the work. Study of great rhetorical works a.s 
Srihgara-prakasa of Bhoja, Vakroktijivita of Kuntalaka, 
Kavyanusasana of Hemaehandra, Dhvanyaloka with Lochana 
and a train of commentaries on the latter, and the commentary 
on the Natyasastra by Abhinavagupta, where this work has 
been given high place in the dramatic literature, prompted 
me to secure a copy of this drama at any cost At the kind 
suggestion of Dr. S. K De, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Dacca, I applied to Dr. John Nobel of Berlin 
to favour me with a copy of it The learned Doctor, to 
whom we should be very grateful, has been kind to send me 
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photographs for the whole work. Had it not been for his 
noble compliance, I and my friends would not have studied 
a dramatic piece wherein every word and sentence reveal true 
poetry, in the opinion of Kuntalaka. 

Tiie work extends over 32 plates in photograph, each 
representing two pages in the original reduced by half its 
size. It is in old Kashmirian script and a man of South 
India cannot easily read it unless he possesses some paleeo- 
graphical experience. The work wants about ten lines in 
the beginning and half a sloka in the final Bharatavakya 
or benedictory verse. Two pages in the middle of the fifth 
act appear to have stuck together and their separation 
was probably found to be dangerous to the adjoining two other 
pages and hence that portion forms a lacuna. If the original 
is available for examination, some scientific means may be de- 
vised to read out the two pages now missing in the photo- 
copy. Otherwise the work may be said to be complete and the 
manuscript is remarkably faultless. Its recension closely agrees 
with the quotations given by Abhinavagupta, Kuntalaka, 
Hemachandra and Ramachandra, but slightly differs from 
that quoted by Bhoja in his ^ringarapraka^a, where, to 
adduce an instance, the exit of Padmavati at the end of the 
third act from the stage occurs earlier in our manuscript 
than in the quotation of Bhoja. Many of the Prakrit passages 
have been rendered in Sanskrit, sometimes even in the 
middle of a Prakrit speech. This was due to the lazy 
scribe who copied only the Sanskrit equivalents noted above 
each Prakrit word in his original. For he has copied both 
the forms in several eases and the rules of dramaturgy strictly 
require Prakrit there. The quotations of Bhoja contain pure 
Prakrit form in such places. 

It is matter for curiosity to find that this drama was 
not quoted by any of the known writers after 1200 A T) It 
was well studied in northern India and Kashmir for four 
centuries beginning from 800 A.D. The earliest writers 
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who meutxoaed the drama, were two contemporaries in the 
Court of Jayapida of Kashmir, viz., Da m odaragapta in his 
Kuttanimata and Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka. 
Though the work was apparently neglected by scholars after 
the 12th century, it is to the credit of the European research 
that the fine production has been at last recovered. 

The author of the drama is Matraraja, otherwise known 
as Anahgaharsha, son of Narendravardhana. He wrote his 
work for his learned audience, having obtained scholarship 
in Grammar, Mimanisa, Nyaya, languages and kindred 
arts. He himself studied others’ wox’ks without envy and 
was always ready to sacrifice even his life to his friends if 
necessary. Who is this Matraraja? It is irony of fate 
regarding every great poet that a mystery enshrouds his 
history and when any meagre information is available, it is 
generally open to a number of interpretations. We are tempted 
to advance a dogma that the more unknown a poet, the greater 
lives he in man’s memory. In the history of Sanskrit 
literature in none of the known works Matraraja occurs as an 
author of a drama. The author of the Kuttanimata mentions his 
another name, Anahgaharsha, as a patron of actors and 
actresses who after he reached Heaven liad to seek the 
patronage of temples to display their histrionic talents 
during divine processions. But the work is quoted by 
name by Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Kuntalaka, Hema 
and others. 

1. («5RrT 

151 i). 

2. ‘55 wl I 5T«rf 

297). 

ly ). 

4 . w 11 ). 
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' There is a poet called Mayuraja familiar to writers 
on Alankara and anthologies who is, according to Dhanika, 
the author of the Udattaraghava : 

RfeiTE! (Dasarupaka III— 24). The word 
Mayuraja does not readily suggest any etymological sense 
and one is even tempted to .suspect it as a Prakrit word. 
This suspicion is strengthened wh^'n v;e meet with the form 
nmrsT the second letter being a vewel {vide Udayasundari, 
page 150, line 21) — 

Can which becomes in later Prakrit by vowel 
changing into semi-vowel be a Prakrit form of itself ? In 

that case Matraraja can be read Mayuraja. To support this 
derivation, the word mamA’ in Southern vernaculars meaning 
one who controls elephants is derived itom mdtra. The term 
mahdvidtra is commented upon in this sense in the comment- 
ary on the Kamasutras— I Ttftft vjfratTOsert 

^ ^ (^®)- There is an alternative 

suggestion not more plausible for the identity of the two words. 
In old Kashmirian script ta 5" , tra ^ , and u ^ re- 
semble so closely that one may be easily read for 
another. Even in the photo-copy of the present transcript 
there is not much difference between ta and u, and tra is known 
only by a downward stroke in addition, which in an injured 
copy may be taken with the next line. The scribe might easily 
prefer Matraraja for Mayuraja or Ma-u-raja for the last two 
forms do not readily give any sensa Even the editors of the 
Udayasundari had this doubt and added a question mark beside 
Ma-u-raja. But between these two suggestions Mayuraja may 
be taken as a derivative of Matraraja. That the author 
belongs to the family of Samahtas or Maharaatras is vouchsaf- 
ed for by the quotation from the Udayasundari. 

Why should there be all this trouble about identifying 
Matraraja with Mayuraja? Sarvananda in his commentaiy 
on the Namalihganusasana explaining the word Kanduti 
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quotes a line from our drama as Mayuraja’s. Dr. Ganapati 
Shastri read the word as Mathuraja wrongly, as in Grandha 
script yu and thu are almost alika But our manuscript has 
clearly Mayuraja. Verses from the Udattaraghava quoted by 
Bhoja and Ramaehandra in his Natyadarpana bear strong 
resemblance in diction to the verses in the Tapasavatsaraja, 
Bhoja quotes a verse probably from the Udattaraghava whose 
latter half coincides with the latter portion of a verse at the 
end of the First Act in our drama. This shows that even if the 
Udattaraghava is not his work, there must be another not yet 
available to us. 

^3T: 

srHs«i> qrra: 

ssnwr: wrwsit H ( 

Under these circumstances, on the strength of Sarvananda 
alone, the Tapasavatsaraja may be ascribed to Mayuraja, the 
author of the Udattaraghava. 

Then follows the question, may we know anything about 
Mayuraja? Rajasekhara calls him a Kalachuri prince and 
Sodhala, the author of the Udayasundari, calls him a Samanta 
king and ranks him with Vis'akhadeva and Vakpatiraja. 

*n«r: i 

^ ^ iftsfT^rw: ll ( ) 

23 
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From this it may be understood that he was a Kalaehuri king 
ruling probably at Mahishmatl, an older capital. Murari when 
describing Mahishmatl has a fling at it in which he uses the 
word ^anaiiga’ Murari belongs to 1100 A.D. and probably he 
would not have meant the author of the Tapasavatsaraja, a pious 
king, to be the subject of his description. No inscription so far 
as I know is forthcoming to fix the date of Mayuraja or 
Anangaharsha even if they are two different poets, ^yamilaka 
in his Padataditaka locates his hero in Sarvabhauma-narendra- 
nagari in Saurashtra-desa. Whether Narendravardhana, the 
father of our author, had anything to do with that city is still 
doubtful. 

When did Matraraja or Mayuraja flourish? He is of 
course older than 800 A.D. The author of the Kuttanimata 
throws a hint that Anangaharsha having gone to Heaven the 
actress had to take up Ratnavall lest she would forget her 
histrionic profession. Does this seriously suggest that 
Matraraja lived earlier than Sriharsha ? Unhappily I differ 
with the generality of the present-day scholars who attribute 
the three dramas, Ratnavali, etc., to Harshavardhana and I 
have to join the minority who consider that the dramas were 
written by Sriharshadeva, the King of Ujjain, two centuries 
earlier than Harshavardhana. Sriharsha was also the com- 
mentator on the Natyasastra of Bharata, which is called 
Vartika and he is certainly older than Rahulaka, who is also 
known as Vartikakara on the same, and is assigned to 400 
A.D. 

To strengthen the su^estion that the Tapasavatsaraja 
might be an older work than Ihe Ratnavali arguments are not 
wanting. Before Sriharsha the themes of the marriages of 
Vasavadatta and Padmavati were exhausted by Subandhu, 
6adraka, Bhasa, and probably Mayuraja and'hence Ratnavali, 
who takes the place of Padmavati in the original story of 
Udayana, has been newly invented while the marriage of 
Padmavati, the central theme of this work, exists even in 
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the Brihatkatha. If the Kashmirian version is thought as an 
improvement upon later di’amas in Sanskrit, the Nepalese 
version also contains it: 

cr?5r <r^T^?iT =5 ii »-q» ti 


Udayana is the hero of a cycle of dramas and kavyas 
in early centuries of the Christian era both before and after; 
for Subandhu, a contemporary of Bindusara, inti’oduced in 
his Vasavadatta a series of inter-dramas one in another. 
Bhasa used the same theme in his Svapnavasavadatta. If 
the printed edition does not represent the real work of Bhasa- 
in entirety, the story is the same and the author of the Natya- 
darpana quotes from it as 

qw . . (page 

39, Ms.) 

and Bhoja gives the explanation of the word Svapnavasava- 
datta as 


“if WT qr qi i 

There is a drama called Manoramavatsaraja written by 
Bhimata who, according to Eajasekhara, was the author of 
five dramas among which Svapnadasanana is mentioned by 
Bhoja. We know that Manorama was the handmaid of 
Priyadars'ika who was set to put on the character of Udayana 
in the inter-drama in it. Visakhadeva, now assigned to the 
court of Chandragupta II, wrote three dramas, Mudrarakshasa, 
Devichandragupta and Abhisarikavafichitaka, and in the 
last of these Padmavatl is characterised as murderess of 
Udayana’s son. This terrible characterisation of Padmavati 
was probably borrowed from the Buddhist Jataka stories where 
Makandika or Anupama, an envious creature, dupes Udayana. 

|qn=ftsr: ?arai i 
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There is a drama called Padmavatiparinaya in which the 
hero is a Brahman and hence it has no connection with our 
PadmavatL 

Of these dramas where Padmavati comes in, Subandhu’s 
and Bhasa’s are older and Bhimata’s Manoramavatsaraja is 
later than the Tapasavatsaraja ; for in it Ruman van’s character 
is a later development upon that in the Tapasavatsaraja. 
Panchala’s occupation of Kausambi is common to both; but 
in Bhimata’s work Rumanvan is made to be a traitor who 
took the side of Pafichala and set fire to Lavanaka, the autum- 
nal residence of Udayana, which in the Tapasavatsaraja is set 
fire to by Yaugandharayana himself as in the original story of 
the Brihatkatha. Rumanvan says : — 

ffit iR 1RT strwm 

H H gw# siifJiT i 

The question of priority of Visakhadeva to Anangaharsha is 
still at issue. 

Regarding the date of Matraraja another piece of evidence 
probably of internal and supporting nature, may be adduced 
to place him about 600 A.D. The rules of Bharata in using 
various metres suitable to the prevailing rasa and hhava and 
to the five forms of Dhruvas, PravesikI, Naishkramiki, etc., 
are entirely ignored after Kalidasa. In Sudraka, Kalidasa, 
and in some of the dramas attributed to Bhasa, Bharata’s 
dictum is carried to perfection. But in the later dramas the 
selection of the metre depended upon the poet’s mastery of 
language irrespective of the propriety of the scene. The 
depiction of pathos to a high d^ree in this drama induces 
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one to place its author contemporaneously with Bhavahhuti, 
‘ the master of pathos/ or even half a century earlier if diction 
and other dramatic devices in the plot can ever determine the 
age of a poet. 

Another ground though not very sure to place the author 
in the sixth or early seventh century is the device in the plot 
that the hero becomes a Buddhist tdpasa. Buddhist monks 
wei'e of two types, one of permanent set who could not once 
more enter into his family and the other of a temporary type 
where after the purpose was over he became a grihastha once 
more. tJdayana and his clown became monks of the latter 
class. Bhagavadajjuka, a drama by Mahendravikrama of 
seventh century, also has an example of this type in the 
pupil there. 

Our poet has developed such perfect individuality in both 
style and thought as any good critic can easily identify his 
verses quoted in any anthology or in a work on poetics. 
Verses quoted from a drama called Visranta-^udraka leave 
the stamp of his genius and there also Haragana to show his 
loyalty to his lord Sudraka burns his wife Harimati and finds 
when he fails in his object to save his master that he had 
burnt his spouse needlessly. Then he repents for his great 
folly and gruesome sin and throws himself into fire like 
Udayana in our drama. But his master being watchful of 
him acts like Yaugandharayana in our drama, saves him and 
hands over to him Harimati whom he had already saved. It 
is already said that the verses from the Udattaraghava reveal 
the same tendency. 

The general theme in this drama can easily be guessed 
if we know to what class of dramas it belongs. In Sanskrit 
dramas are either of entirely amorous sentiments or based 
upon any political plots or combination of both. Mudra- 
rakshasa is purely political while ^akuntala, Vikramorva^i, 
Malatimadhava, etc., belong purely to the amorous class. Though 
this drama is apparently amorous in its theme and the hero. 
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a king, is subject to cruel separation from his wife, the central 
plot thrown to the background reveals the preponderance of the 
political stratagem. Most of the dramas in Sanskrit relate 
the adventures of a minister to glorify his sovereign’s power 
or to reconquer the lost territories from the hands of an 
enemy while the monarch almost blind to his political con- 
dition which he generally leaves in the hands of his ministers, 
is otherwise engaged in winning the favour of a maid thrown 
across him by accident. Thus both political and amorous 
adventures respectively of the minister and the sovereign are 
combined to make up a theme and poetic devices are intro- 
duced from the canons of Kautilya and Vatsyayana for the 
respective departments. In amorous ^\QmQB vipral<mibha ox 
separation before marriage is generally adopted. Poets like 
Bhavabhuti, Bana, and our Anahgaharsha possess a rare genius 
for the elaboration of vipralanibha-Tcaruna bordering on 
haruna itself. This has immortalised their fame. As Bhoja 
and Abhinavagupta would have it, the manasrihgdra is the 
most powerful in intensifying the amorous pleasures but hartina- 
vipralambha has masterly effect permanently on the minds of 
the audience. The hero who kneels before his angry love 
is more pitied for his tactless folly with few cheers and the 
moment after it passes off as a piece of social humour. But 
haruna-vipralambha appeals to the heart of the audience to 
feel the cruel power of omnipotence and to condone with the 
hero. The impression is lasting in our minds. In this 
drama theme is so finely developed as to increase pathos 
steadily till it ends almost in ecstasy. 

TheTapasavatsaraja belongs to that class of dramas whose 
theme is a combination of politics and amours. And the 
latter is of the karmia-vipralamhha type, powerful enough to 
melt down the heart of a sage. Eatnavali, Priyadarsika, 
Malavika, Kaumudimahotsava, Svapnavasavadatta, Pratijfla- 
yaugandharayana, Devichandragupta, Visranta^udraka are all 
similar in maintaining a politico-amorous theme, where one or 


the other is predominant. In Ratnavali, Malavika and 
Priyadarsika love-adventure is brought to relief, but in 
Sudraka’s Vatsarajacharita, Pratijfiayaugandharayana and 
Devichandragupta love-episode is enveloped by deep political 
necessities. 

In Kaumudimahotsava the hero whose father lost his 
kingdom and life in a battle, was driven to run for his life 
and grow up in disguise. Mantragupta, the minister of his 
father, by a series of stratagems recovered the lost kingdom 
from the hands of the Licehavis, his conquerors. The hero’s 
advance of love to Kirtimatl, the daughter of the king of 
Saurashtra, excites no interest or sympathy. 

In Devichandragupta the heroine Dhruvadevi, when she 
was in her husband’s camp with a small retinue who enjoyed 
their summer in the cool abodes of the Himalayan frontier, 
was carried away by an unprincipled foreigner, a Saka by birth, 
and was much tormented to accept his hand. The brother 
of Ghandragupta II, who was her husband, in the disguise 
of a courtesan formed a dramatic company and approached the 
licentious ^aka. By a series of political stratagems Kumara- 
chandi'agupta made Dhruvadevi escape and took her place in a 
female garb. When the Saka prince almost became mad of his 
love to Dhruvadevi and self-sufficiency blinded him to the prob- 
able dangers from an offended enemy he allowed himself to meet 
in a secret chamber his enemy in the disguise of his favourite 
object which he sought for. He had his emoluments for his 
accumulated follies. He is no more pitied than Kichaka 
repaid by Bhima. In this theme amorous adventure is 
entirely subsidiary. 

In the Tapasavatsaraja Udayana’s extreme attentions to his 
amiable Vasavadatta made him wholly confined to the harem 
where he was given up to various pleasing avocations. The 
king of Pafichala invaded his territories and when Udayana 
encamped with his wife and small retinue in a distant autum- 
nal abode which facihtated hunting also, his capital fell into 
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the hands of the enemy. Two chief ministers saw the folly 
and believed that the king would not heed to anything in the 
world as long as Vasavadatta was with him. But she though 
young was bred up in noble hadition and was able to realise 
and maintain her position. She was the daughter of Piadyota 
of Ujjain, famous for his heroism and able administration. Wise 
ministers also surrounded him. Thus Vasavadatta had her 
lessons in politics from her father and his ministers. Yaugan- 
dharayana and Rumanvan conferred together on their helpless 
condition and all their attempts to recover their kingdom from 
the hands of the Panchala did not promise any success owing 
to Udayana’s reckless . neglect of his political afifairs. 
Yaugandharayana resolved to present a united front to the con- 
queror to which Pradyota and his sons agreed. Yet their 
combined effort seemed to be too feeble and the assistance of one 
more powerful sovereign became absolutely necessary. Darsaka, 
the king of Magadha, had a sister of marriageable age and no suit- 
able match still came forward. He had a powerful army whose 
assistance would be a permanent strength to Udayana. Yau- 
gandharayana made bold to acquire the maiden for his master 
and win over to his side a powerful neighbour, who also 
would be too glad to miss the offer. But Vasavadatta stood 
in the way. Neither she nor Udayana would accept another 
being, may she be bright as a nymph, to share their pleasures. 
Mahasena who saw the situation yielded to admit a rival to 
his daughter ; for to him love finds no place when glory is at 
stake. He addressed an epistle to his daughter which opened 
her eyes to the pohticaJ situation. Yaugandharayana to whom 
she showed godly reverence prevailed upon her and a plot 
was devised for her separation from the husband for some 
time. Their autumnal residence was set fire to when the 
king was absent on a hunting expedition. He returned half- 
way only to see everything reduced to ashes. He was informed 
that Vasavadatta was burnt along with Yaugandharayana. 
He became almost mad and ran after her to perish in the 
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very flames. He accused the God of Fire of his dire ingratitude 
for it was his great ancestor, Arjuna, who cured him of his 
mortal ailments by using the herbs of the Khandava forest. 
He loathed to approach the ungrateful fire. On the advice 
of Rumanvan he became a Buddhist tapasa and went to 
various holy places. Meanwhile Vasavadatta’s fate became 
known to Daroaka, which removed the only barrier to his 
offering of his sister, Padmavati, to Udayana. Yaugandha- 
rayana sent Udayana’s picture through a nun to Padmavati. 
Her love deepened into such reverence that she worshipped him 
everyday, herself becoming a nun. Yaugandharayana brought 
Vasavadatta to the hermitage of a nun where Padmavati stayed 
and requested the latter to give shelter to his sister till he 
brought back her husband who abandoned her. Padmavati 
was much pleased with the amiable nature of Vasavadatta 
and treated her very soon as her bosom friend. She revealed 
her heart to Vasavadatta who after all admired the young 
maiden for her nobility of mind. Udayana and his clown 
both being monks visiting several sacred places reached the 
banks of the Yamuna where the nun’s hermitage was situated. 
He heard of Padmavati’s devotion and as if by an accident 
met her. Padmavati received the royal guest as became 
of a nun and a princess. During his wanderings a Siddha had 
prophesied that he would recover his Vasavadatta when he 
married a royal maiden. What a curious ordinance of God was 
that ! Cloud a dead person whose body was burnt to ashes present 
herself once more in the same mortal body ? If he married a 
girl once more what would Vasavadatta think of him who had 
said to her that he would not live a moment without her ? But 
he should get her back at any cost. The hand of Padmavati 
was accepted but he was mad after a dead woman ; and madness 
too that was incurable! He was of course very kind to Padma- 
vati but she was miserable and intended upon suicide. Udayana 
and his clown were on the spot and saved her. This torment- 
ed the poor king more for his unfaithfulness to a devoted 
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pfittcess. Meanwhile his ministers formed an alliance with 
Darsaka and Mahasena and their combined armies encountered 
Pafichala who was in possession of Kausambi and took him 
a captive. But Udayana had still no news of these proceed- 
ings. He was mad after Vasavadatta. The prophecy was not 
fulfilled though he married Padmavati. The Siddha might 
be wrong and it would be sheer ingratitude if he survived 
her. He must commit himself to flames. The confluence 
of the Jumna and the Ganges is the sacred spot where the 
death of a person brings him in the next birth to the reali- 
sation of his intense desires. Udayana resolved to die there. 
He asked his servants to prepare fiie for him. He bathed 
in the holy waters. Meanwhile Vasavadatta impatient of the 
weary paths of Yaugandharayana in spite of his mild admoni- 
tion went to the same spot to commit the same forlorn crime. 
The mad man was swn with dishevelled hair raining drops 
of water followed by Padmavati like a shade. Yaugan- 
dharayana saw him at a distance and repented for his folly of 
policy which tormented the king so cruelly. It was dark 
night. The king went round the fire when his jester-compani- 
on drew his attention to the horrid spectacle of a woman’s 
flinging herself into the flames. The king’s chivalry was quick- 
ened and he ran to save her who was none but Vasavadatta. 
Yaugandharayana presented himself to the king when 
Rumanvan brought the tidings of the defeat of Pafichala. 
All joined together and everything ended well. 

The plot is similar to that in the Svapnavasavadatta but 
in depth of pathos Mayuraja excels Bhasa. Even Eumanvan 
and Yaugandharayana faltered twice at the piteous condition 
of the king and were about to put an end to his torments 
but a moment’s thought revealed to them the grave political 
conrequences. In this plot the king and Padmavati alone were 
kept away from the truth and they were mere puppets in the 
secret guidance of his wise ministers who like Fates in the 
Gtedan fables treated them as mere chattel. All the other 
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characters knowing the truth pretended to sympathise with his 
sorrows — a position really difficult to maintain on a stage. 
Our sympathies are for Vasavadatta whose magnanimity 
rose to the occasion even at great mental torture. She trusted 
in the wisest counsel of the great minister but as a woman 
she was afraid of the mental tension of her husband. 

Unlike Bhasa’s drama, every character here exhibits 
some deep individual trait though under the guidance of a 
superior will. The plot extends over six acts and pathos has an 
even development throughout. The language is polished unlike 
the Vatsarajacharita of Siidraka whose fine strokes of original 
thought sufficiently compensate for his ruggedness of style. 

A few verses are quoted below to illustrate the poetic 
genius of Anahgaharsha : — 


wfsrr: qw 5t?tfhr»ira': 

ii (11. 9) 
y nr: I 



«rT% ii (n. 4 ) 

xtsj^ qrtw i 

fW«B w %■ egqr ii (IT. 13) 

irarrarT^i^qr m^rq^ar sftef <it' i 
3t5nrT5cnr^f^*5fttTgnm?^f^f^T#lfirw 
5tq^:sn!Rf faJtrfew tr^^^r'spqf ^mrsr*^ « (III. 15) 
«n^: simr 

t^iT fa am 

a^tm f T4!rlf%^ it (VI. 1) 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED PROSE ROMANCE 

BY 

Db. LAKSHMAN SARUP, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), 
Professor of Banskrit, Oriental College, Lahore. 

The object of the paper is to announce the discovery 
of a new prose romance, entitled Amhihdparinaya hy 
Tiramalamba, a lady writer of Southern India. It is the only 
extant work of a lady writer, written in elaborate and arti- 
ficial Sanskrit, and embellished with various ornaments of 
poetic style. 

Syjsropsis op tbge Stoky. 

The work opens with a fanciful description of Moon, 
whose son was Budha. The son of Budha was Pururavas, 
who obtained Ayu as his son. Ayu’s son was Nahusa who 
had Yayati as his son. Yayad was succeeded by his son 
Turvasu. Thus the lunar dynasty came into existence and 
flourished for a long time. In course of time. King Timma was 
born in this dynasty and married a princess named Devaki. His 
son, Isvara was married to Bukkawamba. The son of Isvara 
was Nrsimha, who conquered the whole earth. He first pro- 
ceeds in the eastern direction, then turns to the south and 
reaches the country of the CholaS. The country of the Cholas 
and the river Kaverl are described in detail. Then follows a 
vivid description of the dreadful battle. Having conquered the 
Chola country, Nrsimha marches towards Ramesvaram, sees the 
ocean on the way and worships God Ramesvaram. Beautiful 
descriptions with double entendre ocean and Ramesva- 
ram are given. Having vanquished the kings of that country, 
our conquering hero reaches ^rlrangapattana, defeats King 
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Mahavira, subdues the king of Mai’uva and invests the famous 
fort Mahadurga. Here he adores God Gokarna and makes 
rich gifts including 

Followed by innumerable kings, he now marches 
towards the north and defeats the Kambojas, Valhikas, 
Tukhkhas and Suratrana (= Sultan?). Having completed the 
conquest of the world, Nrsimha returns to his capital 
Vidyapuri, which is another name of Vi jayanagara. 

He marries Omamba and gets a son, who is named 
Aehyuta in honour of God Achyuta. After Nrsimha Achyuta 
is crowned king. Here follows a description of the youth of 
Achyuta. He goes to the stable one day and sees a beautiful 
horse. Description of the horse then follows. Aehyuta goes to 
a forest and various sports are described. On returning to the 
capital, the king rests in a garden, sees a temple of Goddess 
Gauri. In the temple, he sees a most beautiful princess, 
whose charms are described at length. He falls in love at 
the first sight. His love is reciprocated. Urgent state-affairs 
call the king back to the capital. The jester is however left 
behind to ascertain all the particulars about the princess. 
She turns out to be Varadambika, the younger sister of two 
royal brothers Tirumala and — , and the daughter of 
Trapamba, a queen of the solar dynasty. She is married to 
Achyuta. Advent of spring, breezes, flowers, sports, and 
sunset are described in succession. In course of time, a son 
is born. He is named Vehkatadri, in honour of God 
Vehkatesvara. He is a promising lad and is made heir- 
apparent at an early age. 

The Adthoeess. 

She seems to be a very well-educated and a cultured lady. 
She had studied the various systems of philosophy and poetics, 
was fond of poetry, drama, and the society of learned men. 

She must have been a queen of King Achyuta for a 
Telugu poem Vijayavilasamu or SuhTiadrdparinayamu 
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mentions Tirumalamba as one of the queens of Achyuta Rai. 
A sister of her was married to ^evrappa Nayaka of Madura. 
A KaficI inscription states that Achyuta married a daughter 
of the Pandya king. As Varadambika is stated to be a 
daughter of a Salaga chief in the 

composed by Rajanatha Kavi, and two queens only of Achyuta 
Rai are mentioned, the daughter of the Pandya king must 
have been Tirumalamba. 

Style and Language. 

The style is modelled on that of Bana. The conquest 
of the world has some correspondence with the description 
in the AdcZam&ar*. There is a remarkable mastery of lan- 
guage. A few compounds are longer than any found in the 
Karsacaritam and the Kddanibari. The various qualities 
like prasdda, amiprasa, slesa, are profusely used. Similes 
are original, apt and striking. The authoress is endowed with 
a wonderful imagination and has a vivid power of description. 
There is a coloure locale in her descriptions of places and 
persons. Short sentences often follow long and majestic 
compounds. 

Historical Importance. 

It is not only a charming prose romance but an im- 
portant historical document as well. Mr. Krishna Sastri, the 
author of The Second Vijayanagara Dynasty, its Viceroys 
and Ministers, nowhere mentions it and does not seem to be 
aware of its existence. It has never been utilised before. 
Written by the queen of King Achyuta Rai, it is a valuable 
record for the reigns of Nrsiipha and Achyuta. 
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FRAGMENTS OF BHATTA NAYAKA. 

BY 

T. R. CHINTAMANx 
{Madras). 

Among the most important of his predecessors in the 
sphere of literary criticism, whom Abhinavagupta had to 
deal with, Bhatta Nayaka, the author of the Hrdayadarpana, 
was one. He was an avowed antagonist of the doctrine of 
Vyal^jand and He might have been the same 

Bhatta Nayaka whom Kalhana, in his RajatarahginI, mentions 
as the protege of king ^ahkaravarman. The Hfdayadarpana 
was intended by the author to demolish the doctrine of 
Dhvani as stated by Anandavardhana. It seems to have been 
modelled after the Dhvanyaloka. It should have been made 
up of certain basic karikas, Avith prose-vrtti^ thereon. Illustra- 
tive verses taken from ancient writers, should have found their 
way into the work. Verses from the Gathasaptasati Ramayana, 

’ Here at least, it is believed that the question of differen- 
tiating the author of the KSrikSs from that of the V rtti, will not 
arise as in the case of Dhvanyaloka. Abhinavagupta refers to 
Bhatta NSyaka, as to Anandavardhana, as the author of both the 
Karikas and the Vrtti. References to Abhinavagupta citing Anan- 
davardhana as the author of the KSrikas have already been given 
by Dr. A. ^ankaran (Proceedings and Transactions of the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, page 85). In addition, the following 
reference may be noted : 

*r«rT 

(Vol. 11, p. 519 of the 

Madras Ms. of Abhinavabharati.) 

etc., is a Dhvani KSrika (III, 12) and Abhinava- 
gupta clearly says that the author of the Aloka himself wrote 
the KSrikSs also. 
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Eamabhyudaya of Yasovarman, etc., should have been in- 
corporated into the work. 

This Bhatta Nayaka seems to have been a mimamsaka. 
Some of the phrases which Bhatta Nayaka uses betray that 
fact. The conception of the «r5[r5W of Bhatta Nayaka seems to 
have been borrowed from the mimamsakas. Expressions like 
etc., remind us of the of the mimamsakas. 

Apart from these coincidences, we find Abhinavagupta actually 
ridiculing him for his mimamsaka predilections. Bhatta 
Nayaka in commenting upon the word 1[^ in the famous 
Blmayana verse etc., has made the following 

remark: w Abhinavagupta 

observes while criticising his statement : 

i w 'n ^ ■at?? 

(Dhvanyaloka, p. 63.) 

In another place, in the Abhinavabharati, Abhinavagupta 
ridicules him as following Jaimini : 

gg tw 

■■ -sa ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

‘«R# 3 ^ ^ : etc. 

(Abhinavabhai’ati, Vol. Ill, p. 89.) 

From these two extracts, it may be clear that Abhinava- 
gupta regarded him as a mimamsaka. ^ 


* Dr. De was probably not aware of these references when he 
made the following remark : 

“ Hiriyanna, in his article on ‘ Indian Aesthetics ’ in the Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 
Tol. II, has dealt with the subject at some length. One may think, 
however, that his note that Bhatta Nayaka was a has 

not been clearly made out.” (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p. 157 fn.) 
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Bhatta Nayaka’s eritieism of the poetic composition of 
earlier and renowned poets : — 

I i5¥T?5f5f> ^^^^TO!r- 

(Locana, p. 19.) 
(Locana, p. 21.) 

3. “5T ft 

4 . “^^^^nr^nNrcrr^^ ST 

(Locana, p. 68.) 


* This is a portion of the literary estimate of Bhatta Nayaka 
of the verse 

njn srf^ar ^ ^ar ^ 1 

sii^njr^sp^f^atT^r 11 

(Gathasapta^ati.) 

‘ This is on the verse 

«RrT »??ST ftrSTSff qTq 1^qf| I 

w 'rflw ^%fTwsr?r i^isrp; nf sir 11 

(Gsthasapta^ati.) 

’ This is on the verse 

^srr: 

wrar: ^inrsTs^^sBr; 1 

wjf si sR5>^^r TTTT>si^Ji ?tIpiI 
Itlflfe f g?ST S7^5Sr^ f f I fT ^ STf n 

(Ramabhyndaya of Ya^ovarman.) 


* This is on the verse 



'gs^ sr sranrr^ II 

(Ramayana.) 
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The following extracts refer to Bhatta Nayaka’s criticism 
of the doctrine of Dhvani : v 

(Locana, p. 11 ; Jayaratha’s 
Commentary on the Aiah- 
karasarvasva, p. 9.) 

The portion *r '?:75rT is also quoted on p. 10 of the 
Lo(ana in the name of Bhatta Nayaka. 

2. Definitions of Kavya : 

■■ “N. , ■ . ■ 

(Locana, p, 12.) 

3. “^raitnsfMrjrfsrw i 

sjfiqif II 

(Locana, p. 27; Kavyanii- 
s'asana, p. 4; Jayaratha’s 
Commentary on Alankara- 
sarvasva, p. 9.) 

(Locana, p. 28.) 

The following quotations bear on the Sahdavyapara, 
and the mode of Rasa-realisation : 

“ i ® 

wf^isrtiKrt hh: ii* 

* ^!!R?ra( another reading and is preferable : Jayaratha adopts 

this. 

* WSinsft: is the reading according to Jayaratha. 

’ This is quoted by JagannStha Pan<)ita in his Easaganga- 
dhara, page 25. 

■* These are quoted by Jayaratha also in his Oonitnentary 
on the Alafikarnsarvasva, p. 9. 
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(Kavyanusasana, p. 61.) 

“ 5?5iin5n«rm 5^2151: 1 »’ 

(Jayaratha on Alankara- 
sarvasva, p. 9. Nirnaya 
Sagara Edition.) 

Doctrine of Rasa-realization. 

r 'T^*RT?r«n sr?ft«r# ?r%' ?ng; i h =5 

?rai%^ 5 finn?ifr 3 mfi^ 1 ^nciiir?r?tsr =3 

%^qi¥gqiraT i ?ir =g 3^51 1 ?iwr%^ q^Erf^^nqeqig: 1 ssnsmqf 

qi?r!n^r?r^j f^wsRiqi si^rjr^% t^aiq^tsii^ cr^f^ ^st? 3[ f 

sr =3 ^RPTnn^wTqi* ?i«^ 1 ^sWemiwrisit <3 ^ 

f^*n3T: ^ ^si‘ ?nw»4 5T%: 1 fl '31c?|frf^# I 
?r5r5»ja?3ra: 1 ci?jr%q# si ?^i75isr:, sr9in% 313^^- 

srfeq# I 3?q%q# =3 gsi^^ff^: ^mg; 1 

m I 3T«qf5lB?l%; I SET^T^qifiTsqfi’ f^qqi^srafl^^qSTf %: 

iwra^ I iBnfir %* ^^isf^ssrsq# qin#! tir 1 ^ 3 irdk#, 

^Rq?J#, iITfitS333^ ^TS^3 W: I %’ 3, ^1331^3:, 

53qraT5Rri3Tg; l 33 ?rf5l3T3f!?3 3T=33f^3, 3I3fi»3 
3^33^ 3f?3%33— 33l53IJJjn: 53I3RT: I 331^13131111 3f% 

5r?[J Sara;, 353lf^: wr^wn^wi: 3^13^3311 ^I 

3T 3fif33irf5J I 8JI%3^I%3^ 3 %3^S3C ? ^3 733r33I33> S3TW: 

3iqn?fil3T (^ 3 : 35^3 I 3^31^3^^ sirar 35^133^ g-%3T3I^5Tf ?n3r- 
13153131^ 313 I 3T^^ 3 # 331 S^mt, %sg3353tqF3i^3^»I> 

»?3 f%l^3rr^^r33T3t I33i;^rll^3q33f^?r?m33f^5if^sgf3iqf^fe' 
Tprin^r^sf^: l 3 «?q sr3T3S3#f5!3: I 

Sg53Rr3f3 SIWTSn^ I” ^ 

(Loeana, pp. 67, 68.) 

’ 3«!}t % 33; il is another reading noticed by Hemacandra in 

his Commentary on the Kavj’'ann^asana, p. 62. 

° These are quoted by Jaj'aratha also in his Commentary 
on the 41ahbarasarvasva, p. 9, 
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The following is an extract found in the Abhinavabharatl, 
and Hemacandra’s Eavyanusasana. The idea contained in this 
passage is the same as that found in the extract already quoted 
from the Locana. Hence, it may be that Abhinavagupta 
quoted Bhatta Nayaka verbatim in one place ; and summarised 
his arguments in his own words in another place. 1 think 
that the extract in the Locana may be a direct quotation and 
that in the Abhinavabharatl only a brief summary. Hema- 
candra, as in many other places, copies Abhinavagupta without 
acknowledgment. For the sake of convenient reference I 
give below, the passage from the Abhinavabharatl : 

I H ?ii I i I 

t % ^ 

stf®TJr?r^f^5r % arm 

7?rb^jrii®r5t?rqT!PRR[7r5w«iift 1 



5Fr7n!f^WTgif^7ngT7J!fi?Cii5igTgii^gig.- 

wisaimsfl 

q?* t| 

{Abhinavabharatl, Vol. I — 210, Madras 
Manuscript ; Eavyanusasana Commen- 
tary, p. 61, Nirnaya Sagara Press.) 

Miscellaneous. 

?R^gf “g sfHE> ^ ?r^% 

[Ruyyaka’s Commentary on the 
Vyaktiviveka, p. 13 (T. S. S.).] 
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m»^5|iw H* f% ?<& 5i?T3g5?!r!rT I 
^ Mm ^ ^rg^ pi^ «: H 

(Locana, p. 29.) 

^ns??!# ??IT: 

[Kavyamisasana, p. 62 (Comm.).] 

^5titfl% W il^RgiTr^ITTrr: I 
#r JTgr: II 

[Kavyanusasana, p. 62 (Comm.).] 
^isjrmf «rraqp^% ^rran 

[Kavyanasasana, p. 62 (Comm.).] 
The following extract from Bhatta Nayaka, found in the 
Abhinavabharati, may be taken to be a continuation of the 
prose passage already quoted from the Locana : 

smrk ^%¥in^sgEt JT^mis^wflTnm: I 
^'T^mcT: II 

*5 giT ^r^g^mfsiT^T ii 

*\ __ 

(Abhinavabharati, Vol. Ill, p. 87.) 

(Abhinavabharati, Vol. Ill, p. 89.) 

Kasa-docteine oe Bhatta NAyaka. 

Among the various schools of literary criticism, the most 
prominent is the JRasa school. The followers of that school 
maintain that rasa is the soul of poetry. The process through 
which ras«-realisation takes place has been differently 
explained by various critics. Anandavardhana held that it is 
realised through Vyafljand, one of the functions, the most 
important function, of poetic expression. Bhatta Nayaka, who 
came after Anandavardhana, tried to explain the process in 
the realisation of rasa in a different way. His explanation 
maybe summed up as follows : — 

Easa should not be made out as arising in the person, 
whose action is represented on the stage, i.e., Eama, etc., or 
as arising in the actor on the stage. For in either case, we 
cannot account for the supreme thrill the spectator experiences. 
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Nor could it be argued that the onlooker feels rasa on ac- 
count of the corresponding bhdvas which may arise in him. 
For, when we are looking at a Rama-play, we find exhibited 
‘the crossing of the ocean,’ ‘the building of a great dam across 
the sea,’ ‘ two people coming out successful in a deadly 
conflict with fourteen thousand people,’ etc., and these cannot 
call up similar experiences in our mind. So the only ex- 
planation possible, under these circumstances, will be this 
Words associated with abhinaya come to be possessed of 
three functions which are respectively 
and which may be translated thus: — signification,^ 

idealization, and illumination or revealing illuminations 
respectively. Every one of these functions has a dis- 
tinct value. Through abhidhayahatva the meaning of the 
words is understood; and one comes to know the story. 
This abhidha should be considered to be a peculiar kind of 
abhidhd^ for the following reasons. When we have different 

* I do not accept the translation of Dr- De, which is as 
follows Denotation, generalisation and enjoyment. (History of 
Sanskrit F’oetics, Vol. II, p. 155.) 

’ Dr. De remarks : — 

“The abJiidka is not merely the actual denotation of a word, but 
is given an extended meaning so as to include hiksana or ‘ indication ’ 
in its scope (abhidha lahsanaiva) thus embracing the two functions 
already analysed by previous speculation.” (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, 
p. 155.) 

This remark is obviously incorrect. No writer on Sastra will 
be foolish enough to include laksana under abhidJtd and more so 
Bhatta Nayaka, who was a staunch mlmamsaka. This mistake of 
Dr. De is due to the fact that he was not able to restore the correct 
text of the extract from Bhatta Nayaka. The reading found in Pandit 
DurgS Prasad’s edition of the Dhvanyaloka should not have been 
taken to be the genuine text of Bhatta Nayaka. The passage should 

be read thus— and not as sup- 

ported by Dr. De. 

On page 234; of the same book. Dr De repeats the same mistake 
thus : “ It is no (on V) account of this function that abhidha or 
‘ denotation ’ is also ‘ indication,’ i.e., the ‘ denotation ’ can give 
to the expressed sense a metaphorical significance as the basis of 
Rasa." 
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expressions to denote the same idea, we ought to use only- 
such words which would not be jarring to the ear. To take a 
practical instance, the word taru will be less objectionable in a 
poetic composition than the word vxksa. Now this theory of 
cannot be maintained if we do not recognise any 
peculiarity in the ahhidhd of poetic expression. The abhidhd 
in taru is different from the ahhidhd in vxhsa. 

The second function, i.e., bhdvahatva is intended to 
lift us up above ourselves. All individualistic associations are 
made to vanish at this stage. We forget that A is the actor 
B the scene and C ourselves. A sort of what is technically 
known as or generalisation is brought about. All 

these go into the make-up of Rasa-realisation. 

The further stage is represented by the third function of 
poetic expressions, known as hhojakatva and this pertains 
to the spectator who feels the bliss consequent on rasa-realiza- 
tion, which consists in the culminating experience filled with 
bliss, amounting to illumination resulting from the dominance 
of sattva. 




GUDHA-LEKHYA OR SECRET-WRITING 

BY 

Dr. R. SHAMA SHASTRY 

(Mysore). . 

Archaeologists and numismatists are of opinion that 
so far back as the 4th and the 5th centuries B.C. the art of 
writing was veiy well known in India. Coins with the 
inscription ‘ Negama ’ in Brahmi characters on the reverse 
are assigned by Prof. Rapson to at least the beginning of 
the 4th century B.C. Considering the references to writing 
in the earlier Buddhist Birth Stories, Prof. Biihler and other 
scholar’s held the opinion that writing was in existence in 
India even so early as the 6th century B.C. Those who have 
reason to believe in the indigenous origin of the Devanagarr 
alphabet think that writing was in use so far back as the 
time of Janaka, King of the Videha country, and father-in- 
law of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. It follows therefore 
that writing was current during the 4th century B.C. when 
Kautilya, the author of the Arthasastra, is believed to have 
flourished. 

Considering the prevalence of espionage during the Maurya 
period, as testified by Megasthenes, there is reason to believe 
that along with writing there was also the contrivance of 
secret-writing devised for purposes of espionage. “ If a 
mendicant woman,” says Kautilya (I, 12), “is stopped at 
the entrance, the line of door-keepers, spies under the guise 
of father and mother, women artisans, court-bards or prosti- 
tutes shall, under the pretext of taking in musical instrupeiitB 
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or througla secret-writing, or by means of signs, convey the 
information to its destined place.” 

As will be seen, secret writing differed in no way from 
ordinary writing then in use. What constituted the difference 
between them lay in changing the order of syllables of the 
words written or spoken. When spoken it is called Mleehchhita 
or confused speech and when written, Gadha-lekhya or secret- 
writing. There seem to have been many varieties of secret 
speech. While commenting on the sixty-four arts mentioned 
in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, Yasodhara ascribes the 
device of one variety to Kautilya and a second variety to 
Muladeva and describes them as follows 

I. I 

n. ^ 

^5ttr II 

ni HURT I 

What, though grammatically formed, becomes unintelli- 
gible on account of changing the order of syllables in words 
is called Mleehchhita or confused speech, devised for secret 
information. There are many varieties of this form of writing 
devised by ancient teachers. For example, that which was 
devised by Kautilya is as follows : — 

I. “By changing the letters commencing with ta and 
ending with hsha for letters beginning with ha (and ending 
with na), by changing short vowels for long ones, and by 
changing the four bindus (Anusvara, Visarga, Jihvamuliya 
and Upadhmaniya) for the four Ushina letters (s, sh, s, h). 
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respectively and wee »ma, and written with trouble, it (the 
writing) is called i^MrSoi^a, unintelligible. 

II. Change of the one for the other in the pairs — a and 
ha) kha and ga ; gha and ha ; cha and ta ; ha and na ; fa 
and pa ; na and ma ; ya and sa ; ra and sha ; la and sa ; v and 
ha] ksha and la ] ja and da] da and ha ; the rest being left 
as they are, constitutes Muladeva’s secret speech or 
writing. 

ni. Grahas (Soma cups or planets = 9), nayana 
(eyes = 2), Vasu (gods of the name = 8), Shadanana (six- 
faced God = 6), aksha (senses = 5), sagara (oceans == 4), 
munis (seven sages — 7), Jvalana (fires = 3), gandakasrihga 
(horn of the rhinoceros = 1) ; syllables written in this order 

9th letter in the first place, 2nd in its own place, 
8th in the 3rd place, 6 th in the 4th place, 5th in its own 
place, 4th in the 6th place, 7th in its own place, 3rd in the 
8th place, and the first in the 9th place, constitute Gudha- 
lekhya or secret-writing.” 

As an example of the last variety of secret-writing, we 
may take the following sentence conveying secret intelligence 
to a king : 

The enemy comes ; run away. 

These syllables when misplaced will read as 

The same expressed in the Muladeviya form will read as 
follows 



In the Kautiliya form it will read as follows : — 

Verses with such misplacement of syllables or letters 
are called Vyakulakshara sloka, or verses of confused letters in 
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Tantrie works. While commenting on the word ‘ Hrimkarl, 
the three hundred and first of the thousand names of Goddess 
Lalita in the Lalitasahasranama, Bhaskararaya refers to Vya- 
kulakshara verses and writes as follows : — 

sfT snrofwTflfTfTO i 

t^RTRetnl ^ *r i 

« s^itf 

Translated into English this means ; — 

“ The meaning of it (hrim) is stated in the Svatantra- 
tantra in a verse in which the letters are put out of order, 
as ‘tvam kamamna, etc.’, whoever does not understand the 
order pointed out in the word ‘ devatarathagomuka ’ has 
to shut his mouth in the interpretation of a verse of disordered 
syllables, though he may be riding in the chariot of the 
goddess.” . 

What is meant in the above puzzle is this. In order to 
understand the proper order of syllables in a verse of deranged 
syllables, it is necessary to know the order of disorder pointed 
out in the word ‘devatarathagomuka.’ 

Evidently the letters in ‘devatarathagomuka’ are indi- 
cative of numerals according to the convention of Indian 
astronomers and astrologers. It is very well known to the 
students of Indian astronomy how in Indian astronomical 
works numerals are denoted by and other consonants : 
The nine letters from ka to jha or from ta to dha denote 
the nine digits in order. Na denotes cipher. The five letters 
from pa to ma signify the first five digits in order. The. eight 
letters from ya to ha symbolise the first eight digits in order. 
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Applying tins rule to ‘ devatarathagomuka/ we can understand 
that it implies 8, 4, 6, 2, 7, 3, 5, 1, as the order of the disorder- 
ed letters. Accordingly if the syllables in the deranged verse 
are put in order in the above vray, the verse reads as follows 

Vyomna prakasamanatvam 
grasamanatvam agninal 
tayorvimarsa ikarah. 
binduna tanniphalanamll 

The meaning of this verse is that h in Anjn called Vyoma, 
sky, denotes light, or splendour and r termed fee indicates 
devouring. The letter I signifies the investigation of the idea 
conveyed by these two letters and the nasal sound the con- 
templation on the whole idea. 

Attention may be drawn here to the writer’s article on 
‘A Theory of the Origin of the Devanagari Alphabet’ 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Volume for 1905, regard- 
ing the appropriateness of the names of the letters of the 
Brahml alphabet to their respective hieroglyphieal symbols 
which they were in them origin. 

It is to be noted that in the form of the secret-writing 
devised by Kautilya, the alphabet is divided into three groups, 
the vowels, the consonants and the bindus. Among the 
vowels, the short are substituted for the long and vice versa. 
Among the consonants, the thirty letters from ka to ksha 
without the four Ushma letters are divided intot wo groups 
of fifteen each. The fifteen of the first group are substituted 
for the fifteen of the 2nd group in their serial order. The four 
bindus, Anusvara, Visarga, Jihvamuliya and Upadhmaniya 
are replaced by sa, sha, sa, ha respectively in secret-writing. 
This form is simple. The Muladeviya form is simpler than 
this and must therefore be later than the Kautiliya. 

The third variety is applicable to prose and changes the 
order of syllables in a group of nine syllables. As numbers 
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are denoted by names of gods and things, this form seems 
to be quite later than that of Muladeva’s device and cannot 
be earlier than the 6th century A.D. when the collective name 
of planets was used for nine. The Tantric device may be 
of the same period inasmuch as it makes use of alphabetic 
letters to denote numerals. 
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SOME HINDU FISCAL TERMS DISCUSSED 

BY 

Dr. UPEND R AN A.TH GHOSH AL 
{Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta). 

The fortunate discovery of the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
which has already illumined so many dark corners of Indian 
culture-history has also placed us in a position to visualise 
what may be called, the Hindu system of public finance at 
an important stage of its development. It is not diflficult at 
the present time to attempt with the further aid of inscriptions 
and written records a systematic history of the rise, develop- 
ment and decline of the Hindu fiscal system. As a preli- 
minary help to the study of this important branch of enquiry 
it is eminently desirable to examine the technical terms 
concerned on historical as well as analytical principles. In 
the present paper it is proposed to take up by way of illus-^ 
tration some of the commonplace terms applying to the old 
Indian system of public revenue, namely, bali, hara, bhaga 
and sulka. 

Bali. 

This is the oldest Indo-Aryan term for the king’s 
revenue. In the Rigveda it is the exclusive designation of 
the Indo-Aryan king’s receipts from his subjects as well as 
from conquered kings. Zimmer, as is well known, affirmed 
{Alt. Lehen, p. 166 ) that hali in the former sense was 
originally a voluntary offering on the part of the subjects, 

and that only in later times it assumed the character of 
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compulsory payment or a tax. This explanation seems to have 
received some support from later German interpreters of the 
Rigveda. Grassmann, e.g., in his Wdrterbuch zum Rigveda 
has for hali the equivalents Geschenke (present), Spende (gift), 
as well as Abgabe (tax or tribute), while he explains 6 a Ant 
as abgabeleistende (tax-paying) and steuerpflichtig (liable 
to taxation). Even Geldner {JDer Rigveda in Auswahl, 
Erster Teil) gives for hali the equivalent Spende (gift) 
along with Tribut, Zoll (toll) and Huldigung (homage). On 
the other hand the authors of the Vedic Index (s.v. 6aZi) 
hold that there is no evidence in the Rigveda to support 
Zimmer’s view. It is possible that hali was from the first 
of the nature of a customary contribution payable by the 
subjects, and not depending solely upon their free choice. 
In the Brahmana period ball had certainly assumed the 
character of a tax, as is shown, e.g., by the well-known passage 
of the Ait. Br. (VIL 29) describing the Vaisya as 

(tiibutary to another, to be eaten 
by another, to be oppressed at will). In later times when 
other items of taxation appear along with hali, the latter term, 
seems to have been used in a wider as well as in a more 
restricted sense. As an example of the former kind may be 
mentioned that the standard lexicons frequently identify the 
terms hali, bhdga (- dheya) and hara, no doubt as common 
designations of the tax on land (cf. Amara, 11. 8. 28; 111.3. 
165 ; Ibid. 196 ; Sasvata, 360, 626 ; VaijayantI, I. 345). In 
its more restricted sense- which is found specially in the Artha- 
^astra, hali is clearly distinguished from these cognate terms. 
Thus Arthasastra, II. 6, while enumerating the sevenfold body 
of income ( ), mentions hali, hhdga and hara 

as distinct items included under the heading of rdstra 
(country-parts). Again, while describing (II. 15) the functions 
of the superintendent of agricultural store-house 
the Arthasastra distinguishes hali, sadhhdga and kora with 
other items as component parts of rdstra.. Even the Manu- 
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samhita distinguishes in the following passage between halt 
and hara : 

sT^Ming ^ “St H ii VIIL 307. 

About the meaning of the term bali in this nar- 
rower sense there is some difference of opinion. By the 
commentators of the Manusamhita, lali is explained in the 
passage just quoted as the king’s (sixth) share of the produce 
and the like (wi*3rrt: etc.). In other words bali is 

identified with hhaga. On the other hand the Arthasdstra 
which, as we have seen, further distinguishes bali from 
hhaga, has to discover for it an independent meaning. 
Thus Bhattasvamin, commenting on one of the Artha- 
sastra passages above referred- to (II. 15), explains hali 
as (the tenth or 

the twentieth part as current in different tracts and in 
excess of the sixth share). Similarly, Ksirasvamin in his 
commentary on Amara, II. 8, 28. quotes an Arthakdstra 
view to the effect that hall as distinguished from hhaga and 
hara is the means of subsistence of the king’s ofiieiais 

^%:). Bali, then, as used in the Arthasdstra, is essen- 
tially of the nature of a petty cess over and above the king’s 
normal share of the produce. In his commentary on the 
last-named passage from Kautilya (II. 15), Ganapati ^astri 
further identifies it with the so-called begging receipts of 
the king (^: 

51 g3[%). Commenting on the other passage of Kautilya 

(n. 6) Ganapati ^astri more explicitly defines hali as 

The same meaning is adopted by J. J. Meyer, the 
German translator of the Artha^astra, who renders hali in 
both the above passages as Spende (gift), while he explains 
it to be a so-called voluntary ^ft or contribution to the 
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royal or state treasury (eine sogennante freiwillige Gabe oder 
Beisteuer an den Koniglichen oder Staat-schatz). It is sup- 
ported by the authority of Hema Chandra who in his 
Anekarthasamgraha (2. 489) gives for the equivalents 
and the demon called by that name. It may also be connected 
with the original signification of the term in the Rigveda.* 

If the above remarks be borne in mind, they may help 
us to fix with more precision than hitherto attained the mean- 
ing of at least one famous historical inscription containing 
these terms. As'oka’s Rummindei Inscription, as is well- 
known, closes with the words %ida Bhagavamjdteti Lummini- 
gdme BbaliJcekate atha-hhdgiyecha. Dr. F. W. Thomas 
who first conclusively proved the terms VhalikeJcate in this 
extract to mean ‘ free from bali ’ added that the latter term 
properly meant a religious cess (J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 467). 
His explanation has generally been accepted by scholars, al- 
though it is noticeable that Hultzsch in his newly published 
second edition of the Corpus translates it more freely as “free 
of taxes " Now applying the signification of ball ss just 
mentioned (which we are justified in doing in view of the 
fact that the inscription like the Arthasastra distinguishes 
between Safe' and bhdga) 'we should translate Ubalikekate as 
free from the additional cess. The purport of the whole 
passage, then, would be that the village in consideration 
of its being the birth-place of Buddha had its rate of land- 
revenue reduced by the Emperor to l/8th, while the additional 
cess was abolished altogether. . 


* In connection "with the two passages quoted above from 
Kautilya Shamasastry translates halt as religious taxes (p. 66) and 
as taxes that are levied for religious purposes (p. 112). This 
explanation is evidently based on the alternative meaning of 
the term as religious offering. In two passages of the Angnttara 
Nikaya (II. 68 and III. 45) Rojahali actually figures in a list of five 
balls which is the Buddhist equivalent of the Brahmanical five daily 
sacrifices. Nevertheless there is nothing in the Arthasastra or its 
pthoritative commentary, as Shamasastry himself recognises, to 
justify the above interpretation. 
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;r| Bhaga.-' 

The term (5 as applied to one of the king’s 

ratnins (“Jewels”) occurs a number of times in the Yaj us 
Sariihitas and the Brahmanas (cf. Taitt. Sam., I. 8. 9. 2 ; Taitt. 
Br., I. 7. 3. 5; 11. 4. 8. 1 ; ^at. Br., 1. 1. 2. 17; V. 3. 1. 9, etc.). 
If Sayana’s explanation of this term in connection with the 
passages of Taitt. Sam. and Taitt. Br. just cited {^r ?i^! Sriq 
qs wn srarwfl %fjsr w 

is to be believed, bhdga as the technical designation of a 
specific tax was already known at this period. But elsewhere 
(comm, on Sat. Br., V. 3. 1. 9) Sayana explains the same 
term in the sense of “Carver,” which shows the absence 
of a continuous traditional interpretation up to his own time. 
This, of course, has the result of leaving the meaning of the 
term in question an unsolved problem. In its technical 
sense as the designation of a specific tax on land (as distin- 
guished from the more general sense in which, as we have 
seen above, it is identified with iali and hara) it occurs in 
the two Arthasastra passages to which we have referred above. 
Thus Arthasastra, II. 6, mentions hhdga with hali, hara, etc., 
under the heading of rdstra while in II. 15, it includes sadbhaga 
with hall, hara, etc., under the same general heading. In this 
case hhdga undoubtedly means the king’s customary share of 
the produce normally, though not universally, amounting 
to l/6th. Bhattasvamin, e.g., commenting on the passage 
in II. 15, explains sadbhaga in the general sense of 
Eajabhaga and adds that the term one-sixth includes by 
implication other rates such as one, -third and one-fourth 
prevailing in different tracts (wiwfw 

h). Similarly the 
Arthasastra view quoted by Ksirasvamin defines bhdga 
as fiawTir: . In addition to the above, bhdga 

seems to have been applied in the Arthasastra by a natural 
extension of meaning to other taxes of a similar nature. Thus 
we have in Arthasastra, IL 24, the term meaning 
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the water-tax paid by the cultiyators of wet lands at varying 
rates. The use of the term hhdga in this connection has 
perhaps to be understood in the light of the well-known 
tlieory of the king’s ownership of land and water that is 
expressed in a couplet quoted in Bhattasvamin’s commentary 
on the above *3 i 

II Another example of the technical use 
of hhdga occurs in Arthasastra, II. 12, where we have the 
term meaning the king’s share of the salt which is 

levied from manufacturers apparently under a system of State 
licenses. Mention is made in the same connexion of the 
king’s levy of one-sixth of imported salt and pro- 

vision is made for the sale of the king’s share (^^cw- 
fiwTWH f^wr:). Another sense in which hhdga seems to have 
been used in the Arthasastra is the portion of merchandise 
paid by merchants to the king. In II. 1 6, describing the duties 
of the with reference to the sale of merchandise in 

foreign lands, Kautilya says: — 

Here the reading hhdga is adopted both by Shamasastry and 
Jolly while Ganapati reads bhdtaha instead. In another 
place, II. 35, we are told regarding the duties of merchant- 
spies in respect of the sale of merchandise: — 

similarity of this passage with the one quoted imme- 
diately above, it seems clear that the word hhdga should be 
read in the former case as well. Now hhdga in the above 
passages is understood by Shamasastry (pp. 120, 180) to 
mean ‘the portion of merchandise payable to the foreign king ’ 
and ‘ one-sixth portion paid or payable by merchants ’ while 
Meyer renders it as Konigsanteil (king’s share). 

Kara. 

As the designation of a fiscal term hara appears to have 
been unknown to the earlier literature. In the Hharmasutras 
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it is already a familiar term, while it is of frequent occurrence 
in the Epics, the Smritis and the Puranas and the literature 
of Drama and Kavya. In its general sense of a tax it is, 
as we have seen above, identified with and in the 
lexicons. The Jaina canonical literature similarly knows its 
use as the general designation of the tax on land as well as 
on moveables. The Abhidhanarajendra, e.g., quotes a text 
mentioning no less than 16 kinds of ^ams of which 
has eighteen specified sources (including 

while it also mentions 

in the sense of the different taxes of the nature of huXka and 
so forth that are levied upon fields 

H spf :). The narrower application of 

the term Ttara as the designation of a specific tax occurs in 
the Arthasastra and the Manusamhita passages we have 
quoted above. Its precise significance like that of hali is 
differently interpreted by different authorities, as is shown by 
the following examples (Medhatithi), 

t’t (Sarvajnanarayana) (Eamachandra), 

m nm' (Kulluka), 
(Eaghavananda). The last two inter- 
pretations are very much in accordance with Bhattasvamin’s 
explanation of the term in his commentary on Kautilya, 
II. 15 : — With it 
may be connected the definition of karo> in Esirasvamin’s 
quotation: — . Kara is thus evidently 
of the nature of a periodical tax levied more or less univer- 
sally on villagers. It is apparently this vague and unsatis- 
factory definition that has led modern interpreters of the 
Arthasastra to attempt a more precise analysis of its meaning. 
Thus in connexion with the two Arthasastra passages above- 
mentioned Shamasastry translates it in one place (p. 66) as 
‘taxes paid in money’ and elsewhere (p. 112) as ‘ taxes or 
subsidies that are paid by vassal kings and others.’ Meyer, 
while rendering it on the authoriiy of Bhattasvamin as 
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Jahressteuer (annual tax), tliinks Shamasastry’s first explana- 
tion to be possibly correct, while he also suggests for it the 
equivalent Bodensteuer (ground-tax). (See his translation of 
Arthasastra, Vol. II, p. 81 n.) Oaiiapati 8astri, on the other 
hand, explains Icara in the above passages as a tax levied in 
respect of fruit trees m^). Of all these 

explanations it may be said that they are not authenticated 
by sufficient evidence in their favour. 

The Girnar Eock Inscription of the Mahaksatrapa Eudra- 
damaii (c. 152 A. D.) shows kara in use as a distinct source 
of revenue at this period and throws some light upon its 
nature. There it is said of the satrap that he met the 
expenses of construction of the dam of the Sudarsana lake 
out of his own purse and without oppressing his subjects by 
means of kara, visii, and pranaya 

From this it would 

seem that ^ara was held hke vi§ii and pranaya to be an 
oppressive tax. 

8ulka. 

Perhaps the earliest mention of as a tax occurs in 
the Atharvaveda where we have in one place the verse : — 

II (A. V., III. 29. 3 ; S. P. Pandit’s edition, 
Vol. n, p. 496). In the above the reading sulka is based 
upon the evidence of all the manusciipts and oral reciters 
of the Veda that were available to the editor. It has been 
followed by Whitney and Lanman in their classical trans- 
lation of the A. V. (Vol. I, p. 136). It is also adopted by 
Sayana in bis commentary on the above passage. In the 
Dharmasutras sulka is a familiar fiscal term (cf. Gaut, X. 25 ; 
Apast, II. 26. 9; Vasistha, XIX. 37). Panini in one of his 
sutras (V. 1. 47) provides for the formation of words from sulka 

and the term occurs in the 
gana (Pan., II. 4. 31). Like hali and bkaga sulka has 
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a non-technical as well as a narrowei' teelinical sense. As 
an instance of the former kind may be mentioned the defini- 
tion in the Kasika on the above sutra of Panini : — I'f 
fisrwn: which the Balamanorama further explains as 

and the Padamafijaii explains 
similarly as . According 

to this interpretation Jsulha is a general designation for tax. 
The narrower technical sense of s%dka is illustrated in the 
standard lexicons which uniformly render stilka as 
(cf. Amai’a, 11. 8. 27 ; Anekarthasariigraha, II. 19, etc.). What 
other items are included in the expression will best 
appear from Ksirasvamin’s commentary on the above-mentionr 
ed passage of Amara: — usl 

?i3ijnir: stiu: ^ulka, then, com- 

prises the ferry-duties, the tolls paid at the military or police 
stations and the transit duties that are paid by merchants. 
The corresponding Pali term suhka occurs in the same general 
sense of tolls, duties and customs (see P.T.S. Dictionary, s.v. 
suhka). The commentators of the Manusaihhita in the 
passage above cited (VIII. 307) likewise explain s^^lka in the 
general sense of duties paid by merchants. This is shown 
by the following examples (Medh,); 

«iil MTfr* (Sarvajfia) ; 

(Eaghava) ; 

(Nandana). A somewhat more 
restricted application of the term sulka occurs in the Artha- 
&tra. In II. 6, 'aulka heads the list of items constituting 
the “ durga ” or the fortified town, while aT, 

^1^ and other items are included under the heading of rdsi'i^a. 
In the two passages that we have referred to above (Artha- 
^Istra, II. 16 ; II. 35) sulka is distinguished from and 

as well as Sulka, then, is specifically the tax levied 

on merchants inside the fortified town and is distinct from 
the ferry-duties, etc., that are levied in the country parts. It 
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is in strict conformity with this view that Kautilya elsewhere 
(n. 21) lays down rules for the collection of sulka by the 
superintendent of tolls at the toll-house situated near the 
main gate of the town. But sulha could also be collected 
at the ports, for in As., 11, 28, dealing with the duties of the 
superintendent of ships we are told that merchants 

should pay their share of the toll in accordance with the usage 
of the ports In the same 

chapter Kautilya says that at frontier-stations ferrymen should 
collect tolls, charges for carriage, and road-cess: — 
wfesiifl?;* This shows that sulha could be levied 

at the frontier-stations as well. 



ATTHAKAVAGGA AND PARAYANAVAGGA AS 
TWO INDEPENDENT BUDDHIST ANTHOLOGIES. 

BY 

B. M. BARUA, M.A., D.Litt. 

{Professor of Pali, Calcutta University). 

Two among the oldest specimens of Ethical and Paritta 
selections, Avhich engage the attention of any critical student of 
the Tripitaka, are the two groups of poems — the Atthakavagga 
(the Book of Octaves) and the Parayanavagga, both now includ- 
ed in the canonical anthology called the Suttanipata. We say 
these were two among the oldest specimens, because these, as 
is evident from numerous Pitaka quotations from them col- 
lected by Trenckner^ and Rhys Davids,® had existed as separate 
collections of poems by themselves, prior to the Nikayas and 
Vinaya Texts, and long before the compilation of the Sutta- 
nipata, of which they are now integral parts. That these were 
among the pre-Nikaya materials of the Buddhist canon cannot be 
doubted, as has been already shown by Professor Rhys Davids in 
his highly suggestive chronological table of Buddhist literature 
from the Buddha’s time to the time of Asoka (Buddhist India, 
p. 188). The truth of their separate existence as two groups 
of poems complete in themselves long before they were incor- 
porated in the Suttanipata is amply borne out, over and above 
the Nikaya and Vinaya quotations, by the fact that we have 
two separate books of canonical commentaries on them, namely, 
(a) the Cullaniddesa, a canonical exegesis on the Parayana- 
vagga and the Khaggavisanasutta, and {b) the Mahaniddesa, 


* See Fausboll’s edition of the Suttanipata, pp. iv-v. 

* J. P. T. S. 
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a canonical exegesis on the Atthakavagga. ^ Of these old com- 
mentaries, enumerated separately by the Dighabhanakas and 
collectively under the name of Niddesa by theMajjhima repeaters 
(Sinnahgalavilasani, I, p. 15), the Cullaniddesa represents in 
form, style and exegetieal method an earlier stage than the 
Mahaniddesa, which latter, besides being in terminology and 
other respects more advanced than the former, furnished a few 
geographical data, indicative unmistakably of an epoch of 
commercial expansion to Greek countries, Babylon, Ceylon, 
Java, and probably to China and Eastern Turkestan. 

The Gullaniddesa-list of countries and peoples is identical 
with the stock list of the canon (Ahguttara, T, p. 213 ; IV, 
pp. 252, 256, 260). The Mahaniddesa contains (pp. 154-155, 
415) a curious list of countries, seaport-towns and trade-routes, 
which goes to prove an expansion of commerce extending far 
beyond India proper. The list includes a few towns within 
India proper, ap., Tamali, Suppara, Bharukaccha, and Surattha, 
which are not mentioned elsewhere in the canon except the 
Jataka-Book. The Mahaniddesa-list is as follows : — Gumba, 
Takkola, Takkasila, Kalamukha (Black-faced), Maranapara 
(Shore beyond death), Vesuhga, Verapatha (Path infested by 
enemies), Java, Tamali, Vahga, Elavaddhana (Sheep-rearing 
country), Suvannakuta, Suvannabhunh (Further India), Tam- 
bapanni (Ceylon), Suppara, Bharukaccha (Baroach), Surattha, 
Ahgana, Gahgana, Parama-Gangana, Yona, Paramayona, Al- 
lasanda (Alexandria), Marukantara (Sandy wilderness), Jan- 
nupatha (? Vannupatha — sandy track, Jataka No. 2), Ajapatha 
(Goat track), Mendapatha (Sheep-track), Sahkupatha (Thorny 
track), Chattapatha (Shady track), Vaiiisapatha (Bamboo track), 
Sakunapatha (Bird-track), Musikapatha (Rat-track), Daripatha 
(Cave-track, i,e., tunnel or valley), and Vettadhara (Cany- 


' The Nettipakarana which, like the Callaniddesaandthe Maha- 
tiiddesa, is based upon the expositions of Mahakaccayana, contains 
verses from the poems now found in the SuttanipSta, but almost 
all of them are from the fourth and fifth books. 
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track). Of these the names compounded with patha and 
ddhara are those of the trade-routes, e.g., the Bird-track denotes 
the course of a ship determined by tlie flight of the bird (Angut- 
tara,III, p. 3G8). Probably in this list we have references to a 
two-fold route, viz., that by land and that by sea. The historical 
value of the list might be brought home by comparing it with 
others, earlier and later. First, a story of Indian merchants in 
the Payasi-Suttanta gives but a very meagre description of a 
caravan-route from the eastern extremity {piifibanta) to the 
western {aparanta), that lay through a vast sandy desert 
and which was on that account very perilous. The Apannaka- 
Jataka (No. 1) gives but a detailed account of the same route 
and of the perils attending journey along it. The Jataka 
evidently means by puhhanta Benares, and by aparanta 
some destination beyond Bajputani* The Vannupatha-Jataka 
(No. 2) practically gives just another version of the same 
story, bringing out in particular the fact of land-pilots guiding 
caravans. But these earlier accounts of the trade-route do not 
take us beyond India proper. For instance, the five kinds 
of wildernesses (Kantaras) mentioned in the Apannaka- Jataka 
were in reality the names of five successive portions of the 
route over the deserts in Bajputana. The Mahaniddesa-list 
includes a few more interesting names such as Daripatha 
(tunnel), Vetradhara (cany track), which, judging from the 
Chinese traveller’s pathetic account and vivid description of 
the land-route from China to India, carry us to places perhaps 
as far east as Eastern Turkestan, if not to China. Secondly, 
the Mihnda, a work which cannot be dated earlier than the 
first century B.C., allude more than once to India’s trade - 
connections with Alexandria in the West, China in the East, 
Scythia and Turkestan in the North and the Coromandel 
coast in the South (pp. 327, 328, 331, 359). It is important to 
note that the Milinda speaks of trade-routes by sea only 
(p. 359) and that with the exception of Scythia (Saka), 
China (Cina), Vilata and Kolapattana, the remaining names of 
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the Miliada are all included in the earlier Mahaniddesa-list. 
In the earlier books of tiie canon \ye hear, according to 
Professor Rhys Davids, only of the traflfic within the confines 
of Northern India (Buddhist India, pp. 103-104), but attention 
has already been drawn to a pre-Jataka story of sea-going 
merchants determining the direction of land by the flight 
of birds, although the names of foreign ports are not there 
mentioned. There are a few Jatakas, e.g., Seri-vanija (No. 3), 
Valahassa (No. 196), Baveru (No. 339), Catudvara (No. 439), 
and Supparaka (No. 463), which furnish references to merchant- 
vessels sailing to Babylon, Ceylon, Further India and other 
unknown ports. Compared with these scattered allusions and 
accounts, the Mahaniddesa-list would seem at once to be more 
complete, that is to say, later, though earlier than the accounts 
in the Milinda, the periplus of the Erythraean Sea, and the 
Travels of Fa Hian. 

The Vatthugatha (Prologue, attached to the Parayana- 
vagga, as it now occurs in the Suttanipata) seems to have 
been a later addition, later we mean than the Parayanavagga 
itself, and later also than the Cullaniddesa, which is a can- 
onical commentary on the Parayanavagga and the Khaggavi- 
sana-Sutta. That the Prologue was not originally an integral 
part either of the Parayanavagga or of the Cullaniddesa is 
evident from the fact that it has not found place in the Com- 
mentary of the Cullaniddesa. 

The interest of the Prologue is that it points to the 
Godavari being at the time the southern boundary of Aryan- 
ised India by mention of the principal stopping-places' of a 

' South- east to North — Magadliapura (Rajagaha, according 
to the commentator) to Savatthi. The stopping- places beginning 
at the capital of Magadha were Vesali, Bhoganagara, PavS, 
KnsmarS, Kapilavatthu, Setavya, and SSvatthi. North to South- 
ivest — SSvatthi to Patitthana (Paithan). The stopping-places (begin- 
ning from Savatthi) Saketa, Kosambi, Vedisa, Gonaddha, Ujjeni, 
Mahissati and Patitthana. Of. the ^ list of principal stopping-places 
of the road from Ayodhya to Asvaka and back in the Ramayana, 
11, cantos LXVIII and LXX. 
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trunk-road or trade-route (Dakkhinapatha, Southern Road) 
from the capital of Magadha to Savatthi, and from Savatthi 
to Patitthana, then the capital of Al aka and an emporium of 
trade. And if Buddhaghosa’s information^ about Assaka 
and Alaka, both mentioned in the introductory stanzas, as 
being two independent Andhra kingdoms on the banks of 
the Godavari be correct, the Prologue leads us to think of a 
time when the Andhras as powerful nations in the south 
made an impression on an Aryan tradition so far as to obliter- 
ate the memory, echoed throughout the older Dharmasutras, 
of the whole Deccan peninsula lying either to the south of 
the Vindhyan or to that of the Nai’mada as the land of the 
unclean (Mlecchadesa). 

Further judging from the quotations in the Culla and 
Maha-niddesss from the Suttas which are now found in the 
Suttanipata and which are not to be found in the earlier 
books, ^ it follows that in the time of their composition 
the Suttas or poems which are now incorporated in the 
Suttanipata were prevalent in the community,® although we 
cannot definitely assert that the verses were quoted precisely 
from the Suttanipata as it now reaches us and not from 
any detached poems forming the material for the later an- 
thology, the Suttanipata, which is a rich treasure of earlier 
poetic efforts of the Buddhists. If we are not thus justified 
in assuming the existence of a complete anthology by the name 
of Suttanipata, “ the Collocation of Discourses,” as far back 
as the dates of composition of the Culla and Maha-niddesas, 

* ParamatthajotikS, II, 2, 581. 

® E.g., the stanzas, “ kama te pathama, senil, etc.,” quoted 

on pages 96, 174 and 333 of the MahSniddesa, were extracts 
from the PadhSna Satta, now found in the third book of the 
Suttanipata, and in the Lalitavistara (Chap. XVI II). The Sutta, be 
it noted, occurs neither in the MahSpadSnasuttanta nor in the 
Vinaya Mahilvagga, which together give an account of Buddha’s 
life from his birth to the schism at Kosfimbi. 

’ In the opinion of Professor Fausboll, the greater part of 
the third book, ?.e,, the MahSvagga, is very old. See his edition 
of the Suttanipata, p. Iv, 
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we can imagine at least from the inclusion in the Cullaniddesa 
of an extra poem in addition to the Parayanavagga, viz., the 
Khaggavisanasutta, now forming a part of XJragavagga, the 
first book of the Suttanipata, an earlier process which led 
in course of time to the compilation of the anthology in 
its present form. The selections made in the Divyavadana 
(p, 20)j which is a composition of post-Asokan date, comprise 
the poems of the Atthaka-group plus the ^ailagatha and the 
Munigatha, the former occurring in the Majjhima (11, p. 146) 
as Selasutta^ and with the same title in the Suttanipata (III, 7), 
and the latter in the Suttanipata (I, 12) under the title Muni- 
sutta, and referred to in the Bhabru Edict as Munigatha, 

Thus we see that the two companion groups of poems — 
the Atthakavagga and the Parayanavagga, of which the former 
is strictly an ethical selection and the latter a metaphysical 
selection used later as a Paritta Book, had existed as separate 
anthologies prior to the Nikayas and the Vinaya books, and 
long before the present reduction of the Suttanipata, up till 
the composition of the Onlla and Maha-niddesas, which are 
philological commentaries on them. They do not seem to 
have been incorporated in the Suttanipata up till the compo- 
sidon of the Nettipakarana which, like the Niddesas,* was 
modelled on the expositions of Mahakaecayana. We also noticed 
that the scheme of ethical selection in the Divyavadana, 
a Buddhist Sanskrit work of po^t-Asokan date, comprises 
just the poems of the Atthaka-group plus the Saila and the 
Muni-gathas, and that the Munigatha and perhaps the 
Saiiputta-Sutta of the Book of Octaves are two among 
Asoka’s selected passages in his Bhabru Edict. 

In face of these evidences one can hardly resist the 
temptation to presume that the ethical selections prevalent 

' Note that the author of the MahSniddesa (pp. 197 foil.) 
is content with citing MahSkaccSyana’s exposition of certain stanzas 
of the Atthaka-group, without feeling the necessity of adding a 
single word of his own. The expository discourse of MahakaccSyana 
is now found in the Sanayutta, HI, 9. 
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in the Buddhist community before and after Asoka were all on 
the lines of the Atthaka-group. The force of this conclusion 
is intensified as we proceed with our investigation into the texts 
which were compiled or composed later. The famous Pali work, 
called the Milindapanha, which is believed by Prof. Rhys 
Davids and other European scholars originally to have been a 
translation from Buddhist Sanskrit, embodies two schemes of 
ethical selections, one of ■which is mixed up wdth Parittas. None 
need be surprised that these selections are poems belonging 
more or less to the Atthaka group. They are as follows :■ — 

(1) The first scheme (Milinda, p. 20) includes the follow- 
ing:— 


Dhammacakkhapavattanasutta 

Mahasamayasuttanta 


I 


Parittas. 


Mahamaiigalasuttanta 
Sam acittapariy ay a suttan ta 
Rahulbvadasuttanta 
Pai'abhavasuttanta 


1 

1 

Ethical. 


Be it noted that the list corresponds to the scheme in 
the Pramatthajotika, II, Vol. I, as will be evident from the 
following quotation (p. 174) : — 

“Mahasamayasutte ca atha Mangalasuttake 
Samacitte Rahulbvade Dhammacakke Parabhave.” 

(2) The second scheme (Milinda, p. 349) includes the 
following; — 

Maha-Rahul6vada (Majjhima, No. 148).^ 
Maha-Mangalasuttanta (Suttanipata, 11, 4).* 
Samaeittapariyaya (Anguttara, II, iv, 5).® 


* Trenckner identifies the Siitta with the Cula-Rahul6vada in the 
Majjhima, No. 147, which is the same as that in the Samyutta, XXf.V, 
120. See his Milinda, p. 429. Dr. Rhys Davids says that the Sutta 
may be one contemplated by Anoka’s Bhabru Selection No. 7. See 
his “ Questions of Milinda, " I, p. 32, f.-n. i. 

° The Sutta also occurs in the Khuddabapatha. 

“ Trenckner’s notes in the Milinda, p. 429, The Questions of 
Kinp Milinda, I, p. 32, f.-n. i. • 
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Parabliavasuttanta (Suttanipata, I, 6). 
Purabbedasuttanta 1 

Kalahavivadasuttanta j 
Culavyuhasuttanta l 

MaMvydiasuttanta ^ftiAavagga in the 

DuttRuip^tsi. 

Tiivatakasuttanta 

Saripnttasuttanta 

Of these, the last six occur, as noticed above, in the same 
order in the Book of Octaves, and the two Suttas, viz., 
Mahamahgala and Parabhava seem to have been taken from 
the first two books of the Suttanipata, and it is important 
to bear in mind that the later Buddhist commentators evalued 
these two poems as two companion ethical discourses, one 
being incomplete without the other/ While the second 
scheme of ethical selections shows a close resemblance to 
Anoka’s passages in the Bhabru Edict, the first scheme 
exhibits a departure from Asoka’s lines by mixing up the 
Parittas’ and ethical discourses. 

It is especially of intei'est here to note that the Milinda 
contains two schemes (pp. 349-350), one of ethical discourses 
and the other of Samagamas or Parittas, which are exactly 
on a par with the twofold selection of AMca, viz., ethical 
passages in the Bhabru Edict and the Parittas contemplated 
by some of the Bharhut sculptures. These also remind us 
of the two companion groups of poems, the Atthakavagga 
and the Parayanavagga, which were incorporated later in the 
Suttanipata. In spite of the fact that these two companion 
groups of poems were intoned alike {sarena hhasita), it is 

’ Paramatthajotika, II, Uol. I, pp. 166-167 : “ Mangalasattam 
kira sutvS devSnam etad ahosi: Bliagavatii mangalasattam sattSnam 
vuddhim ca sotthin ca kathayamSnena ekainsena bhavo eva kathito 
no parabkavo handa dani, yena sattS parihSyanti vinassanti, tam 
nesam parabhavam pi pncchamfiti.” 

“ The Dhammacakkhapavattana and the Mahasamaya Suttas 
appear on the list of SamSgamas in the Milinda, pp. 349-350, 
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not difficult to understand that they differed from the begin- 
ning in purpose and value. The Book of Octaves consisted 
of poems which were calculated to be ethical discourses in 
verse, while the Parayana group being rather metaphysical 
in character could have anything but sound- value for the 
popular chanter and hearer. That is to say, while the former 
served the purpose of an ethical selection, the latter was, to 
all intents and purposes, a mere Paritta selection. 
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ARABIC AND PERSIAN 







( 1 ) 

THE LETTER ^ AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN 
PERSIAN LOANAYORDS IN ARABIC 

BY 

Prof. Dr. A. SIDDIQI 
{Dacca University). 

The sound represented by the Arabic letter o (g-) is found 
in all the Semitic languages, and, as it is unknown to Aryan 
languages, it is generally considered to be peculiar to 
Semitic languages. ' The pronunciation of j; varies in different 
parts of Arabia and Palestine, and the variations are : q, k, 
gh, g, etc., whereas in the spoken Arabic of Egypt one hears 
so often a pronounced very much similar to a hamza.'^ 
The TurkI or East-Turkish is perhaps the only non-Semitic 
language having the sound g. In the Turkish of Constantinople, 
however, it has been simplified to Ic, although in writing the 
letter (J has consistently been retained. Turkish, it may be 
remembered, is neither a Semitic nor an Aryan language but 
is a member of the Ural-Altaic family of languages, and, as 
such, has no affinity with Persian, except that the two languages 
are next-door neighbours, and, in certain eases, both the 
languages are spoken in one and the same locality. 

We can, therefore, conclude that iji (g) is not an Aryan 
or an Iranian sound. The fact that we come across the 
sound in modern (i.e,, post-Islamie) Persian is due to Semitic 
or Turkish influence. In Ancient as well as in Middle Persian 

' Dillmann, G-rammatik der AetMopischm Sprache, 2nd Edn., 
p. 43. 

For certain other variants see Wright’s Compaf alive Grammar,.^ 
etc., p. 52, 
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there is no trace of it and even to-day Arabic and Turkish 
words having a tj are generally pronounced by the Persians as 
if they had a ghain (^). The sound tJ, though not an Iranian 
one, is found in a large number of Persian loan-words in Arabic 
and certain other Semitic languages like Syriac. As a matter of 
fact almost all such loan-words as found their way into 
Arabic were first adopted by the Aramaic (of which group 
Syriac is an important member), and it was from the Aramaic 
that they were taken into Arabic. 

Now the question arises : why, in the ease of Persian loan- 
words, the Persian was represented by [g) and not by 
the Semitic k. It may here be remarked that similar is the ease 
with Greek, Indian or other loan-words in Semitic languages, 
e.g., kXaSo . appears in Persian as tXxXs' but in Arabic 
as tUJLs j (with a q, as also in certain other Semitic languages), ‘ 
kavS^jXa (Aramaic: qandlld), SepiKOK/ca 

(Aramaic: larqnqd) and many others. Not only Aramaic but 
also Aethiopic* turns a foreign k into a q with few exceptions. 
In the case of Aramaic as welt as Hebrew there was also an 
orthographical difficulty which surely contributed to the adoption 
of q in preference to k. The Aramaic and Hebrew k Id) 
has two sounds, a hard (=(i)) and a soft (=^), tbe latter 

being the case when the letter stands at the end of a syllable 
and also in certain other circumstances. The Arabs pronounced 
those words with a q, just as they heard from the Aramaeans 
or the Hebrews. There are, however, certain loan-words in 
Arabic which have most probably been borrowed directly 

from non-Semitic languages, for example which came into 
Arabic directly from its Indian home, and it must have been 
from Arabic that the Greeks got their kriPvo4‘v\Xov. ® We also 

* Fraenkel, AramaeiscJie Fremdivoerter, pp. J 5-16, and Siddiqi, 
Stiid'ten uehev die- pers'ischen Fvenidwoerter ini Mcissisehen Arahiscii 
(Goettingen, 1919), p. 58, 

“ Dillmann, op. cit., pp. iZAL 

’ Fraenkel, op. cit, p. 144, 
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see that in the case of a few words an Aramaic ^ is represented 

''' 

by a g in Arabic, e.^., yM&eii a metathetical form of 

which latter word was borrowed from the Aramaic (both Syriac 
and Jewish Aramaic having it as mitalcsd), its Greek original 
being FeVa^a .’ 

It is, thus, quite clear that the Semites expressed a foreign 
k normally by q and the Arabs are not an exception to this 
rule. The reason for their choosing the sound q to express a 
foreign A as I pointed out some years ago,* must have been 
that, since the Semite pronounced his own k with a very slight 
aspiration, he did not consider it to be identical with the simple 
unaspirated foreign k, and the result of his attempt to imitate 
that foreign sound was a Semitic q. 

As far as loan-words of Persian origin are concerned, a q 
represents a Persian k in certain cases but a s ( = A phonetically 
= a) of modern Persian in others. This queer equation {a = q) 
perplexed Muslim philologists for centuries, Sibawaih being the 
first to have made an attempt at its explanation which cannot be 
accepted in the face of modern philological research.* Now 
that we have some knowledge of the earlier stages of the 
Persian language, we are in a position to say with absolute 
certainty (i) that a k (preceded by a vowel or by r or n) of 
Ancient Persian, viz., the language of the Avesta as well as of 
the Aehaemenian cuneiform inscriptions was pronounced as a 
g or gh in later Iranian (^.e., the Middle Persian) dialects; * 

* Fraenkel, op. ci;5., p. 40. 

“ Siddiqi, op. cit., p. 74. 

* Sibawaih, Al-Kitah, edited by H. Derenbourg, Paris, 1881 — 84, 
Vol. II, p. 375 (§525), and my Studi'en, pp. 21 — 23. 

* In Pahlavi writing it generally appears as -7c but sometimes as 
-kg-, of. fluebschmann, Persisohe Siudien, p. 238 etseq., and Salemann, 
GrUndtiss der Iranischen Philologie, Vol. I, part 1, p. 257. In the 
Turf fe. Fragments, which are written phonetically, -g has been 
adopted generally, k and even § being employed in isolated cases. 
The use of q is explained by the fact that these fragments are written 
in Syriac characters, The phonetic value of k and g is obviously 
the feme. 
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(ii) that furthermore this ^ (>g) formed part of the important 
Middle Persian endings and or -ag {--agh)m&-ig 
(ss-igh) and also of the endings -d^, and In 

modern Persian the final -A:( = -^) has, with the exception of 
a very few instances, disappeared, as it had already fallen 
during the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian era. We 
still have that g in the plural or certain other forms where it 
was guarded by some further ending, e.g., handagdn, handagi, 
etc. If the -Ts was preceded by a long vowel there was no 
difficulty in pronouncing the word, after the disappearance 
of the ending, e.g., UjO and (compare vd.A&U); but in cases 
where the -It was preceded by a short vowel, and this short 
vowel had to be expressed in writing by some other letter 
which was neither a long nor a short vowel ; and a s (A) was 
employed which is conventionally equal to an a, as in sJ-aj 
(bandd). 

There is a very large number of Persian words in 
Armenian, the more ancient of those loan-words (with a k~ 
suffix) having a -Jc, the younger ones an -ag. 

Similarly we see that ancient Persian borrowings into the 
Semitic languages have generally a -q, while those of a later date 
(a time when the Jir had become a p in Persian itself) have a 
p(= Arabic/). 

The folloAving are only a few of the numerous Persian 
loan-words in Arabic (with the Persian suffixes -ak, -dk, 
-uk and -ik) generally recognised as such by Arabic 
philologists: — 

(«) -ak-. Persian sob, sob {bddd), Pahlavi 

hdtak=* hd,dhak. 

■■ ■ . ^ . ■ ■ . , ■ ■ 

(jy — Persian s^ {bard), Pahlavi varak. 

Middle Persian *piyddhak. Piyd,dd 
must have been *paddtaka in Ancient Persian [of, 
Sanskrit padatika). In certain Iranian languages, 
for example in Balochi, the final -k still appears 
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as ~g. The Arabs most probably took the word 
over as %ayddhiq which, resembling an Arabic 
plural form, gave rise to the singular bcddliaq. 

A ^ ^ ■ -* - , 

ij 4 Ua.= stUT , Pahlavi ^hantalc, *kcmdale. In this 
word the first A is represented by an Arabic M 
(instead of q) as also in the case of certain other 
words. 

^hj> ^Sp ^ A J? ^ 

y y 2^15^= Armenian 

(loan-word from Persian) hrpah. 

^ ^ ^ ts p 

(3i9^ (also xi9^) = iC^ = Syriac qurtd, IMiddle 
Persian Tiurtah. 


rV 


iOyi = Pahlavi vartah. 






Pahlavi Danavshak. 


=3 (mozd) , Pahlavi mochak. 

The Persian k has been retained in Arabic in a 
very few cases : 

f f ^ j> ^ f 

'Aa.Lw (plural AjIaw) =» ^ Pahlavi sumh = 

Armenian (loan-word from Persian) smhak 

: ^ ■ yO’ ^ .o' ^ 

(i)^ (plural iil^Lu)=!syAi, Middle Persian 

riezag (older nezak). 

hp 

(6) - dki (j'"^>=I’6rsian Pahlavi rustdk 

^l.wO=sl*jO , UjD, Pahlavi Armenian 

(\.rvf.) dipebk. 

A ^ ^ A 

(c) - vk : p«b' , pAS , dyAUsJ.2 

“wild endive.” 

(^)y W 


L>y) 


^ ‘Abda’r-Easlild Thattawl, Msalatn'l-Mu arrahat (my own 
MS.), fol. 25b, also Burhani-QatV % bnt Arabic lexicons do not give 
the word, it being a later borrowing. 
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(d) - ih : i3i!‘>^i> = (5‘>;» , Middle Persian l^urdih or 
hhwartlh = Avmmi'a.n (l.-w.) l^ortih-h. 

^ A ^ 

;3» J6^ (with the forms and i^’j^)) requires a 

more detailed treatment, as Prof. Bevan has tried to 
derive it from the Aramaic word zaddiq (= Arabic siddlq)d 
The word in question appears in the post-Islamic Arabic, 
there being no trace of it in the pre-Islamic literature. All 
Arabic sources declare unanimously that it is of Persian origin. 

x' 

Some Arabic Philologists derive it from (>yfstX>y * ov ®or 

even , because the term zind'iq was generally applied to one 
who believed that the world exists from all eternity. Others 
hold that it means “a man of circumspection,” Ar-Eiyashi’s 

actual words being: JUj.* 

Certain later Arabic works and Persian lexicons give as its 

A 

original Persian form ^5 ^ which is the etymological 

equivalent of the Middle Persian loxm zandlh Also the form 
zancUh exists in Modern Persian and is actually given by 
certain dictionaries.® All these modern works seem to connect 

^ Browne, LitGrary of Persia, I, pp. 159 et seq. 

^ Al-Jawaliqi, ahMuarj-^ah, p. 75, and Sacliau’s remarks on 
the word. 

Ibn Sida, ahMukliassas, Vol. XIY, p. 73. Zlndhar (= 
zlndag+Imr) means in Middle Persian ‘Hhe giver of life.’’ 
In one of the T ar Jan Fragments {l^o, dll) v^oi'd. occurs twice 
and is applied to Mtoi himself: (1) ‘‘...[0,] ManI, the Lord, 

the giver of life. He gives (new) life to the dead (2) “O, 

luminous Mani ! of increasing gloiy, giver of life ! ” In spite 
of that it can hardly be asserted that zinMq is to be derived from 
zlndkar. 

On Armenian zindkapei, see Huebschinaiin, Armenische 
Etymologic, p. 41. 

^ Al-Miiarrah, loo, cit, 

^ Al-ttafSji, SMfaud-gha III, p. 112 ; Farhang-i Easifid%,s, v,, 
® Biirlian-i Qdtjf, a, v, ; Farhang-i Nasirl, s, v. 
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it with the (the Pahlavi commentary of the Avesta) and 
explain it as “ one versed in or observing the tenets of the 
Zand.” Arabic lexicographers explain it as “ a materialist ” 
and “ a man of circumspection, ” and also as “ one well- versed in 
Zand. ” The word zindlq (in Arabic) comprises, asGoldziher 
points out, “ different shades of heresy and hardly admits of 
a simple definition. ” ’ It has been applied not only to the 
Zoroastrians, Manichaeans, Muzdakites and free-thinkers,® but 
also to Buddhists and even to Christians. ® It is by no means used 
to denote the Manichaeans alone. The Muslims used it for any- 
one having a belief contrary to their own. Even certain sects 
of Islam were so designated. In Middle Persian or Pahlavi it 
was used in a similar sense, and in younger Avestic it appeai-s, 
in the form zanda, as the name of certain heretics.* Thus 
it is not impossible that the word existed in the language of 
Persia even before Mani was born. 

The author of the Fihrist, which is the best and the 
richest source of our information on Manichaeanism, uses the 
word zindiq for Manichaeans generally and in the sense 
“ heretics ” just in the way as it is used by other Arabic authors, 
some of whom have applied it to Manx himself. ® For those 
fuUy initiated in the religion of ManI, on the other hand, he 

uses the terms (plural ® and “the 

congr^ation or body of Siddlqs ” without the slightest hint 
as to any relation or affinity between zindiq and Siddiq or its 
Aramaic equivalent, which Professor Sevan’’ considers to be 

' Nicholson, Lit. Hist, of the Arabs, p. 372. 

“ Al-Mughrih, I, p. 235. 

^ Tabari, III, p. 422. 

* Bartholomae, Altiranisches Woerterhuch, column 1662. 

“ Ibn Shihna, quoted by Kessler in his Mani. Forschnngcn 
neber die Manichaeische Religion, p. 369. Berlin, 1889. 

* Also BIrunI, al-Atlmru'l-baqiya, pp. 207 and 208. Leipzig, 
1878. 

’ Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, Vol. I, p. 160; Nicholson, 
Lit. Hist, of the Arabs, p. 375. 
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the original of the Persian word mndlJc. Ibnu’n-Nadlm has 

used for the Siddiqun also the term 
in contradistinction to “auditores” ^ 

Sevan thinks the dd of a probable Saddtqai was replaced 
by W(i in Persian and relies upon “the conversion of the 
Sanskrit Siddhanta into Sindhind,” * but this is surely 
not sufficient to prove the case. The first n in Sindhind 
might simply be due to the influence of the n in Siddhanta. 

Etymologically is surely derived from the Persian 

root %an, Gathic (Avestic) zan ( = south-western Persian dan) 
“ to know.” In the ..Presto we also come across the forms 
zmta, zanta, zanto and zdnatd, furthermore zantay “ getting 
acquainted with ; knowledge ” and zantav “ getting acquainted 
with ; information. ” ® The Middle Persian zandiJc (with 
its abstract noun must belong to the root zan and 

must have been used in the sense vi^ucrTtKo's originally and 
applied to “heretics” afterwards. The original meaning of 
the word must, therefore, have lived on side by side witli 
the secondary meaning till the time when the Arabs began 
to use the word in their language, and knew that it also meant: 

JfJf / ^ 

It can, therefore, be asserted that it is neither historically 
nor philologically possible to consider zandzk to be a loan-word 

^ Fiuegel, Mani, Seine Leh7''e und seine Schriften^ pp, 73 and 
367, and Kessler, op. cit., p. 181. 

^ Browne, loG. cit. 

® Bartholomae, op. cit, columns 16e59, 1660 and 1661. The 
modern danistan is derived from the south-western Ancient Persian 
dan, the equivalent of mn. Also in Middle Persian we find zanad 
(= modern da^iad), zanam (= danam) of the North dialect as 
against the danem (= danam), danagan (= danEyan), etc., of the 
south-west dialect. (These different forms will be found in the 
Tnrjan Frag}nents, edited by Mueller under the title ''Handschriften- 
Reste,etc.,^^ 2nd Part, Berlin, 1904.) The ^ has been retained by 
certain Iranian dialects even up to the present day. 
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from the Aramaic, and that there is hardly any doubt about 
its Persian origin/ 

Having found out the origin of the final in loan-words 
in Arabic, we are able to trace certain words to their Persian 
originals which ancient scholars did not consider to be loan- 

words at all. Such are tj)) 

^31^^ {rawnaq), a word very often used by the ancient 
Arabic poets, (Imru’ul-Qais, Aus b. Hajar, Abu Dhuwaib, 
Khansa’ and many others), has no derivation in Arabic. 
Also its Syriac equivalent, roaag (pronounced ronagh) is not 
a word of Semitic origin. I cannot think of any Persian 
word other than rgnd.s * with its numerous forms which 
can be arranged in two series as follows; 

(i) r^ghnds > rdyands > *rdends > ronds ; 

{ii) rddang, rodan > royang, royati. 

The Syriac word shows that its Persian original must 
have belonged to {ii}, perhaps it was some form of royang — 
*rdinag (?) — or of rodang. The Arabic word, on the other 
hand, inclines towards {%) ronds, the older form of which must 
have been * rondh (?). 

{naniraq, numruq^ nimriq) lias no derivation 

in Arabic ; it has, however, found favour with the Arabs ^ 
and also occurs once in the Midra^ Qobelet in the plural 
form (numruqen)/ 

^ On certain parallels of and zrmdaqi see my Sludien, 

p. 90. 

® Fraenkel, op, cU,^ p. xvi; Siddiqi, op. ciL, pp. 56 and 73, 

^ “A kind of grass used for polishing things. Madder, dyeing 
plant.'' — Biirhun4 “water of a knife, sword, etc. ” — Yullers, 

Lexicon Persico-Latimim. 

^ Imrn’nl-Qais, Diivafit Poems 34 and 40. (quoted by Al- 
Jawharl, s.v. .) ; the plural ; Sim ar'a u n- Nasraniyya^ 
p.2 , Dltvmm'LHii^aUyy%n^ 228, Qu?^"an, 88, 15. 

® As pointed out by Professor J.Horovitz (in his letter dated 
the 2nd August, 1919) to whom I am greatly indebted. 
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The Persian equivalent of the word is *namrak (= modern 
narma) = Avestic ^namra = old Indian namrd. ^ The 

arabicised form of the Persian warm* (older narmah) is 
as was already known to Arabic scholars.® 

It is only in a very few cases that a final -k in Persian 

A, 

has been arabicised into a kh or a final into Si -q, e.g. 

= Syriac (l.-w.) zarriik (pronounce zarnll^ = Persian 

— older and t ^ (plural I ) ® = Syriac (L-w.) 

dhreq = Greek (l-w.) Imp^KLov = Pahlavi dp 
4* (the root of rekhtan). 


^ Bartholomae, op. cit., column 1042 ; Horn, Neupersisclie Etyni., 
p. 230. 

Az-ZafayHn, Dlivan^ Section 4 (p. 99), Ru’ba, Dlivan^ Poem 
41 (p. 109). 

® Al-Jawiiliql, al-Muarrah (pp. 146-47). 

‘Abid b. al-Abras, Dltvan, p. 29, also Alqama, A‘sli3 Kitahuh 
AgMn%, V> 167 ; ahAqniaiyyat, 53. 

® Hamasa, p. 559, Qur’an^ 56, 18. See also Ibn Qutaiba, KUahti"^- 
^ir tva'sJ^Shiim%% pp. 116 and 156, 


(y) 

THE MAYKHANA: A LITTLE KYOWN WORK 
ON POETICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

by 

Prof. MOHAMMAD SHAFI 
{Lahore). 

Althougli Persian Tadhlciras have received considerable 
attention wherever Persian poets have been studied, yet the 
Mayhhdna of ‘Abd-al-Nabi seems to have been known to few. 
Bland who published V a list of forty-two Tadhlciras in 1846 
does not mention it, nor does Ethe, who has an , ampler list 
in the Grundriss. No copy of the work is traceable in any 
European collection known to me, with the exception of the 
State Library at Munich where a modern copy of the Diwcin^ 
of ‘Urff has appended to it an extract covering three pages 
from the notice of ‘ Urfi contained in the Mayl^dna. In India 
in spite of persistent efforls to trace copies of the work I have 
not been able to discover more than two. It is likely that 
there are a few more copies ctf it in this country but they have 
yet to be discovered. 

Curiously enough equally little is known about the life of 
‘Abd-al-Nabi, the author of the Mayhhdna. There is a 
short notice of him in the Tdrikh Muhammad Shdhl (or 
Nddir-al-Zamdni). One or two facts about him are known 
from the preface of another work of his, of which there is a 
copy in the British Museum (Rieu’s Catalogue of Persian 

’ In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, see Vol. 9, p. 11.1. 

* See Anmer’s Catalogue of Persian MSS., Munich, 1866, p. 37. 
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MSS., p. l004-b). For the rest we have to depend on what 
we can find about him in the Maykhdna \t%e\i. 

And yet I believe, that the Mayhhdna is one of the most 
valuable Ta^kiras, and an indispensable original source 
book for the lives of the poets who flourished in India under 
Akbar and Jahangir and that its author deserved a better 
fate. 

Until our own times little use appears to have been made 
of the book. The late Mawlana Shibli' was the first scholar 
in India to direct attention towards it, but he actually used the 
book only in two articles of his Shi‘r-al-‘Ajam, viz., those on 
Hafiz and Talib of Amul. Prof. Browne utilized some in- 
formation supplied by it on Hafiz through the ShVr-al-Ajam. 

Under these circumstances the following notice of the 
author and his work might be of some interest. 

• The Author of the Maykhana. 

The facts of the life of Mulla Abd-al-Nabi based on 
the autobiographical material contained in the MayTchdum ^ 
are as follows : — 

He was born in Qarvin about 998 where his father 
Khalaf Beg was carrying on some sort of trade which the 
author does not name. His grandfather on the maternal side 
was Mulla Fakhr-al-Zaman, Qadi of Qarvin, who claimed descent 
from Khwaja Abdulla Ansarf. It is after him’* that ‘ Abd-al- 
hlabl calls himself ‘'Fal^r-al-Zamdnl" His father went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and on his return renounced the world 
and died in A. H. 1001, of plague. 

‘ Abd-al-Nabf s early days were passed in Qarvin where 
he seems to have received ordinary education. He began 
to write poetry at an early age and frequented the society 
of poets. He had also developed a pronounced taste for 

* Ptirticnlarly in Martaba 2. 

* ‘Abd-al-Nabi is very proud of his grandfather’s learning and 
gift of poetry. 
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story-telling, which was greatly aided by a remarkably 
tenacious memory. He tells us that he could retain the 
well-known lengthy narrative of the adventures of Amir 
Hamza by listening to it only once and that if in those days 
a hundred verses were recited in his presence in an assembly 
he could on returning home reproduce at least seventy out. 
of them. 

With his mind thus stored with romances and stories 
of the East he visited Meshed at the age of nineteen. . From 
his countrymen returning from India he daily heard glowing 
accounts of the Empire of the Great Mughal during the 
month or so that he stayed there and he resolved on visiting 
India. He reached Lahore by the Qandahar route towards 
the end of 1017 and after a sojourn of four months in that 
city he reached Agra in 1018, where his relation Mfrza Nizhmf 
held the post of newswriter (Waqi‘a Nawfs) at the Court. The 
Mirza who was veiy fond of the Hamza Romance appears 
to have appointed him his story-teller and with a little practice 
‘ Abd-al-Nabf acquired considerable skill in the art. 

Four years later (in 1022), on his way from Agra to 
Ajmer, he got introduced to Mirza Amanullah, . a son of 
Mahdbat Kha n, wlio became so charmed with ‘Abd-al-Nabfs 
story-telling that he at once took him into his service and 
a little later appointed him his librarian. The society of 
Amdnullah, who was himself a poet and has left a dhcdn, 
revived in ‘Abd-al-Nabf his love for poetry and as librarian 
he had splendid opportunities for study which he utilised 
very well, for during this period he planned his three works 
which we will notice presently^ 

While thus engaged he contracted a venereal disease and 
fearing unpleasant developments he managed to obtain leave 
from his master for returning to Persia and taking with him 
the rough drafts of his works he left Ajmer for Lahore via 
Narnaul about the middle of 1024, in the habit of a common 
beggar. He reached Lahore in the beginning of 1025. This 
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was the time when a severe epidemic of plague was raging 
in Lahore; so he hurried to Kashmir, of which province his 
relative Nizami was at the time Bakhshi anl Di'wan. After 
nearly two years’ sojourn in Kashmir he returned with the 
Mirza to Mdndd, where the Imperial Court was towards the 
end of 1026, and accompanied him to Bihar to which prov- 
ince the Mirza was posted as Diwhn. From 1027 onwards 
‘Abd-al-Nabi was at Patna. In 1028 he entered the service 
of Sirdar Khdn (Khwaja Yadgar), brother of ‘Abdulla Khdn 
Firuzjang and whose jdgir was at Manger, and to him he 
dedicated his Maykhdna. The last date mentioned in the 
book is 1029 in which year he was still at Patna. 

This is nearly all that we know about ‘Abd-al-Nabi 
from the MagMdna. 

From the British Museum copy of his Nawddir-alSilcd- 
ydt we learn that he visited Agra in 1029 and that he was 
alive in 1041, for his introduction to that work was dated 
in that year. 

The date of his death is not traceable, nor can it be 
ascertained if he could return to his native land, for he appears 
in his 6’dglname/C to be thoroughly home-sick. 

Before passing on to the Maylchdna which appears to 
be ‘Abd-al-Nabi’s magnum opus, it may be noted here that 
his achievements as a poet as far as can be judged from what 
he has preserved of his poems in the Maykhdna,'^ do not 
seem to be of a high order, and he appears to have recognized 
the fact himself. 

While in the service of Amdnullah he planned three 
works, viz . : — 


^ See pp. 5 1 6 et seq. of the Mayhiiaiia (Lahore, 1926). 

° He has quoted in the Mayttana his Sdq'mameh of about 200 
baits, and apart from this he had written some 1,500 verses. 25 ver- 
ses of his own he quotes on occasions in the boob. He wrote in 
his early days with ‘Izzati as his Tal^allm, later on he changed it 
into Habi. 
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i. Dastilr-al-Fusahd or the Story-teller’s Manual, 
containing instructions and rules for the guidance of those 
who told the story of Anii'r Hamza. This work he completed 
during his stay in Kashmir. No copy of it is traceable. 

ii. Naivddir-al-ILihaydt or Bahr-al-Naivddir. This 
is a, collection of anecdotes and historical notices. The British 
Museum has a copy of one out of the five volumes of which 
the work consisted according to its preface, dated 10 i I (Rieu, 
p. 1004-b}. 

iii. The Maykhdna. 

The Maykhana. 

We now turn to the Maykhdna. Our author began the 
compilation of this work before every other on account of the 
great popularity that Sdginamehfi enjoyed in his time. He set 
to work on the book in 1023 or 1024 at Ajmer and in one 
month collected about fifteen Sdqlnamehs with biographical 
notices of the poets. He had suddenly to leave for Kashmir 
as mentioned above but he continued to work on the book until 
in 1028 he finished the first two sections of it, and apparently 
in the same year he also finished the third and the last. There 
are traces in the book of a revi.sion in 1029. 

From the two MSS. of the work which I have seen there 
seems to be an earlier recension with 07, and a later one with 
71 notices. 

The book is divided into three martahas or sections. 
The fir, notices 20 poets who had wi’itten Sdqlnamehx but 
had died before the end of 1029 (the year of the author’s 
final revision) beginning with Nizdmi and ending with 
Faghfdr. They are arranged chronologically according to 
the year in which each poet died. Only ten out of these 
poets belonged to the period preceding 903 (the date of the 
accession of Akbar). Only one of these poets, viz.^ ShikiU, 
the author had personally associated with, 
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The second section notices twenty-two poets who were 
still alive in 1029 and who had written Saqinamehs 
beginning with Muhammad Stiff and ending with the compiler 
himself. Most of these poets he had met with and with some 
he had associated. 

The third section notices twenty-five poets who had 
not written Saqinamehs till 1029 but whose company the 
poet had frequented. It begins with Nazlri and ends with 
Darvish Jdvid. ‘ 

The distinguishing features of the Maylchdna which was 
intended by the author to serve both as a collection of 
biographical notices (Majmu'a Akhbar) and of verse (Bayfid 
Su^an), are as follows : 

(1) It gives very full and detailed account of the lives 
of a considerable number of Persian poets with most of 
whom the compiler was contemporary. In most cases he 
gives the name of the poet noticed and particulars about his 
family, his position among poets, his patrons, his works 
with the number of verses ( composed, the date of his death 
and the place where he is buried, if he is dead, and the author’s 
date of interview with the poet, if he met him, and his age 
at the time. He has also given the poet’s if he 
has one or other specimens of his verses. 

In this respect the Mayhhdna compares very favourably 
with other Tadhhiras. 

(2) His sources for these accounts are usually reliable.* 
Notices of poets mentioned in Section 2 are mostly based, as 
he tells us, on their own statements made to the author or on 
the statements of their relatives or intimate friends or both. 



' Out of the sixty-one poets who were contemporary with Akbar 
and Jahangir 36 had visited India, 11 wei-e Indians and 8 were the 
townsmen of the author. With a large majority of these he was 
contemporary. 

* The dates which he apparently takes from the Makhzan 
Aklihar cannot be said to be reliable. But this remark applies 
only to the first few notes, 
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In the first category are, as he expressly informs us, (S'/jop^jr 
Bdzi, ‘Arif Igt, Wadi, Edmil of Jahrum, ‘Askarf of 
Kashan and presumably Buknd and Murshid who were 
with him for over one year in the service of Mahabat Khan. 

In the second category areVrfl, Sanjar, Malik Clumi, 
F'urqatl, Faghfilr, Vahdii Ohaydthd, Faslhl, Fdstl of 
Samarqand and of Kashan. 

In the third category is Muhammad Stiff. ' 

It may also be presumed that the accounts of poets 
noticed in Section 3, as well as those of TdUb of Amul, Malikl, 
Fuzdni and Awjl almost all of whom he had opportunities of 
associating with, rest on the authority of the poets themselves. 

In Section 1 ShiklLl is the only poet who communi- 
cated to him certain facts about himself. As to the others he 
has nine references to an unknown work, th.e Makhz(tn-i-Akhhar 
by Mil- Mukhtar. He has also used the prefaces of the 
diwdns of ‘Iraqi, Khusraw, Thand'l and Faidi 'm his articles 
on these poets. Among his other authorities are Dawlatshah-s 
Tadhkira, the Jawdhir-al-Asrdr of A^arf, Bahai'istdn and 
Ncfahdt; and I believe also Tuhfa-i-Samf and Nafa’is-al- 
Ma’athir though the last two are not named by ‘Abd-al-Nabt 

In case of some poets, e.g., Aqdasl, Mirm Ohdzl Sahi/l 
and several others, he has quoted verses of their contemporaries 
in order to throw light on the incidents of their lives. 

It may be noted here that most of the author’s 
statements about the movements of Jahangir or his nobles 
tally admirably with those contained in the Turuk J ahdngtri 
and this fact furnishes a proof of the fairly high standard of 
accuracy generally maintained by the author. 

(3) The style of the author is comparatively speaking 
plain and unadorned and his statements direct and straight- 
forward. 

(4) The author has preserved in his work thirty-two 
more or less complete Sdqlnameks (beside five fragmentary 
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ones) and five Tarjt or Tarhib bands, some of which are 
rare or unique. He has thus preserved, relatively speaking, 
correct texts of thousands of verses of his contemporaries. 

(5) Notices on the following poets I have found only in 
the May I'hdna ■' 

Wasl'i-‘JsJcartot Kashan ; Maliki of Qazom; 
of Tibriz •, Hartfi Musannif; Mir '‘Ahdalldh Mazha'i •, Diyid 
Mimaskihi; Edmi and Darwish Jdwid. Detailed account of 
the lives of the following poets I have met with only in this 
work; of Samarqand ; Partavi ; Qhiydthd', Shdptir 

Rdzi\ Fiizilntoi Astardbad ; Ghururl of Kashan ; ICdmil of 
Jahrum ; Atvji of Kashmir ; Shirdzi of Hamadan ; 
Mmmln-al-Mulh, and ‘ Abd-al-Nabi himself. The Maykhdna 
gives a favourable impression of the Mughal India, at least 
as compared with contemporary Persia. When ‘Abd-alrNabi 
reached Lahore he was struck with the low prices and plenty 
and ease that obtained in India as also with the free and 
unrestricted life that everybody seemed to live here. His 
words are : — 

7^1 isS' 

— * tXjt4i 

Similar to this are the remarks of ‘Arif-i-Igi quoted by 
our author; 

^1^3 Jjs. Ls - j {j^Lut A 

"" j*t4J 


’ Maykhdna, p. 502, 1. 4. 
' I.C., p. 423, 1. 6. 
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After reading these remarks it is easy to understand 
the attitude of our author’s countrymen as shown in the 
following remarks of his : — 

(ia/o 

” * (S* cHI 

This remark reminds us also of the munificent patronage 
extended to poets in those days by the kings and nobles 
not only in Northern India but in the Deccan as well. 
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ILLUSTEATIVE POETEY IE PEESIAK. 


BY 

M. G. ZUBMD AHMAD, Esq., M.A. 

{Arahic-Persian Dept., University of Allahabad). 

Introductory repiarhs . — No one interested in the Persian 
language and literature can ignore or undervaluethebeauty 
and chai’m of Persian Illustrative Poetry which had a great 
fascination for the poetic genius of the latter part of the 
17 th century, and is still appreciated very much by readers. Yet 
this type of poetry has not been properly and exclusively dis- 
cussed or criticised so far by any critic Eastern or Western. Even 
the most critical work like the does not contain more 

than a few passing remarks here and there. The important 
place it occupies in the domain of Persian lyric poetry is 
worthy of a closer and more serious study than that has 
yet been accorded to it. In this paper I have attempted 
to discuss it at length, tracing its origin, development and 
the various phases through which it has passed and to remove 
a misapprehension that seems to have crept in the writings 
of some English orientalists as to its nature and meaning. 

Nature and meaning . — What is meant by Mitjhaliyya 
poetry is known to every Persian scholar. Any couplet, in one 
hemistich of which a poet makes an assertion and in the 
other gives an illustration, may be said to be an example 
of this type of poetry. For instance, the poet in one hemistich 
asserts that the more a man is acquainted with death the 
less does it harm him. He illustrates it by saying that poison 
does not do any harm to him who is accustomed to it. 
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Take another example. When the poet has to say that 
a man should not lose his heart if he finds that one 
door has been shut against him, for ten other doors are 
opened instead for him, he remarks by way of illustration 
that when a man’s tongue becomes dumb, ten fingers of 
his hands take its place and work for it. 

Origin .' — It is evident that its origin is based on Simile. 
A simile, as all of you know, consists of four parts, 

(what is compared), (what is compared to), 

(point of similitude)) and (particle of simile). The 

varieties of these ingredients give rise to different kinds of 
simile, of which Tam&il concerns us mostly here. When each 
of ^ and is compound, the simile is 

technically called TamAil. Abdul Qadir Jurjani adds one 
condition more in the Asrarul Balaghat. He says : — 

1^1 Vej ^ ^ 1 
|6j j (lixi (JU'j xil Jlib 

that is, for Tam&il, the ju.w should not only be j* 
but also, but other standard books on ^jL*j ^ 

(science of significations and art of exposition) like the 
and others do not agree to this view which is really incorrect. 
This slight difference of opinion, however, does not matter much, 
especially so far as the subject under discussion is concerned. 
Only the compoundness of is relevant here, of which 

the following may be taken as a few examples : — 

CAA«s3 
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This is developed into three different forms : — 

(i) Proverb, that is, a short familiar sentence express- 
ing a well-known truth or moral lesson. For instance, only one 
post has fallen vacant and there are a number of candidates; 
whereupon one might remark: tX-o ^ ^b| db. It is needless 

to say that numerous candidates applying for one and the same 
post have been compared to a hundred patients craving for one 
and the same pomegranate. Here the xa.* that is, many 
men’s standing in need of one and the same thing is com- 
pound. Whenever this xm is found, this proverb may 
be used. A proverb is always ^ which becomes 

well known on account of its frequent use, the clearness of 
idea and the force of expression. The importance of a 
proverb may be clear from the following quotations: — 








v*— . -w. ^ 

JLaX^I y 

y els' ^^*Jll^<XSy 








Any sentence, hemistich or a couplet that is not common 
like a proverb, may be quoted in the same way whenever 
there is any resemblance between it and the context, In 
prose writings wherever we use couplets they come under 
this category. There is always a sort of comparison between 
the purport of the couplet and the context where it occurs. 
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As must be decidedly superior in point of similitude, 

the couplet to be quoted must be clearer and more expressive 
than the context where it is used, otherwise the very purpose 
of quoting the couplet is defeated. Once Sultan Maljmud 
Ghaznavi, while ready to attack an enemy, sent him a 
letter asking him thereby to surrender. The Sultan seeing the 
messenger returning, said to his minister, ‘ Let us see what 
reply he brings.’ The minister at once recited this couplet 
of Firdausi: — 

How relevant and emphatic the recitation was I need not 
say. 

(ii) The other form of Tamthil is to give an illu.stration, 

that is to say, in order to make one’s statement clear, one has 
to give an example. Here the statement is and 

the illustration is and what is common to both is 

JU.W Jto-j . For example, the poet, to illustrate his 
assertion remarks 

(iii) The third form of JaS*!' is that is, 

a simile based on a poetical assignment of cause. 

Here the blackness of the beloved’s ringlets is compared to the 
black dress of mourning and the cause of this mourning has 
been poetically and fancifully assigned to the beloved’s killing 
the lovers. . 

Out of these forms of Tamthil, Illustrative Poetry is 
generally connected with the second form, namely, JUx. 
(Illustration). In order to demonstrate the validity of a 
general remark that he makes, the poet gives an apt 
illustration which brings it home to the reader or the 
hearer as the case may be. For instance, to illustrate 
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tlie fact that the temporal cannot comprehend the eternal, 
the poet says that the wa^e is unable to understand the true 
nature of the sea-, 




V 


or to illustrate the assertion that to leave the tumultuous world 
is better than to enter it, the poet says that the rose-bud 
enters the garden with straitened heart and departs smiling, 


or to illustrate the observation that the older a man the 
greater his greed, the poet says that the nearer tlie morning 
the heavier the sleep : 

When this type of illustration is coupled with poetical 
causation, the beauty of the couplet is considerably enhanced. 




IkAk) ^ 


s! 

)’ 

1; 

Jo 


j! iJMA^ 







0 ^^ (5*^ 



t 




** V 


&3 ' o! 




yf ) 





Irsalul Masal and Illustrative Poetry. 

There is a great difference between Illustrative Poetry 
and the figure of speech called (Proverbial 

Commission). This figure lies in quoting a proverb in a 
couplet and so it is a kind of , while Illustrative Poetry, 

as explained above, consists in giving an illustration for the 
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assertion made by the poet in the same couplet. The follow- 
ing are a few examples of 

Nizdmi says : 

b JtS' ^ 

I Hafiz says : 

c:a4,aw.3 ^ 

4X3} KXSif 2if 

From these examples it is clear that in VJiA 

the explicit use of a proverb is predominant. 

Wherever the English orientalists— I say English, 
because I do not know the view of German and French ori- 
entalists — have talked of the style of v^jL-a, the great champion 
of Illustrative Poetry in Persian, they have described it to be 
altogether a new style or have confused it with 
It seems to, me that they have not understood the great 
difference that distinguishes Illustrative Poetry xJl^) 

from The late Professor Browne has referred to 

the former in three or four places in his famous ‘ Literary 
Histoiy of Persia,’ but excepting one place he has confused 
it wnth 

The first reference we find on page 64, VoL II, where 
describing among other figures of speech, he 

says; — 

“This love of introducing proverbs into their verses is 
very characteristic of several Persian poets, notably Sa’ib of 
Isfahan who served as a model to a host of Turkish verse- 
writers ; and, in much earlier times, Abul Fadl Assukkari, 
of Merv, who, as Ath-^a-dlibi informs us in his Yatimatud 
Dahr,^wa.s very fond of translating Persian proverbs into 
Arabic,” 
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From this quotation it is clear that he correctly under- 
stands but at the same time confuses it ivith S^’ib’s 

style which consists in Illustrative Poetry. One fails to 
understand why he introduces, while speaking of 
the name of Abul Fadl Assukkari who used to translate 
Persian proverbs into Arabic. This tendency of his has 
nothing to do with as this %ure and the transla- 

tion of proverbs from one language into another are two 
different things. Nor is there any resemblance between 
Abul Fadl’s style and that of Sd’ib. Perhaps the mere word 
proverb is responsible for this confusion. 

In the second place we find the same reference on page 
164, Vol. IV, where he says : — 

“ I find Sfi’ib especially attractive both on account of his 
simplicity and his skill in the use of the figures entitled 
and ” 

In the third place he refers to (^^Ub xj Iaxi on page 260 
of the same volume, but here he is not incorrect, perhaps because 
it is not his own statement but he has quoted Maulana Shibli 
and so he has translated the word ‘juJLixj’ used by Shibli as 
‘ aptness of illustration.’ If this rendering is correct, 
cannot be identified with a term, rendered by 

Mr. Gibb “ proverbial commission.” 

Mr. Gibb has also confused with 

He says : — 

“The practice of quoting proverbs which was always 
more or less popular, was carried to great lengths by the 
poets of the third and fourth periods.” (Histoiy of Ottoman 
Poetry, Vol. I, page 114.) By the poets of the third and 
fourth periods, he means those Turkish poets who followed 
the style of the Persian poet Sfi’ib. Among them Nabi was a 
great appreciator and imitator of his style. 

Professor Browne does not seem to have himself thought 
over tkUlJtw J . Perhaps he has followed Gibb on this 
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point As a matter of fact xJLio never comes under 

the category of cA*i-o . All the books, both Arabic 

and Persian, define it as the introduction of a proverb in the 
verse. One finds the following definition or something like 
it in almost all the Arabic books on rhetorics. 


— x*u-aj y !ue(XS.'i JlSjol 

Out of all the authentic Persian books on rhetorics, I may 
quote one or two authorities. For instance, (j***,* 

in his excellent book |vss.jdlpU;ii^l!^jUxi describes 

I as a form of containing a proverb. {Vide 

page 203, Gibb Memorial edition.) His words are : — 


ly.kiS' yO ^jL 





The author of the iiUjc has defined it in the same 

way. 

To be brief, proverb is a proverb and nobody will confuse 
it with an illustration which is the basis of ij x JU.« 

The Stages of its Rise and Development. 


By this time it is sufficiently made clear that xJliUi 

is based on A*i*3 or jLi/o which in its turn depends on simile. 
As simile exists from the very beginning, also must be 
existing from the ancient times. It is almost an admitted 
fact that Persian poetry was, at least in its existing form, inspired 
by Arabic poetry at the time when, after the conquest of Persia 
by Arabs, Arabic literature had become predominant and so 
we must trace Tamffiil from the Arabian Age of Ignorance, 
Although in those days, the poetic genius of the Pagan 
Arabs was at the highest pitch, yet the art of TamtM was not 
fully developed. The following couplet may be r^arded 
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as one of the best examples ot TamtWl used in the Pre- 
Islamic Arabic poetry : 

QI**Ju Aili 

Up to the end of the Omayyad period could not 
be developed any further in the Arabic literature as has 
been correctly remarked by Professor Abdur Rabiman in his 
recently published and excellent book The 

Abbaside poets, known as cultivated and raised it 

to a very high level. It was from them that the Persians 
learnt poetic composition and so the Persian poetry of the 
very first period is not devoid of the examples of that high 
type of TamAil which had been developed in Arabic after 
so long a time at the hands of . As Persian 

poetry went on progressing by leaps and bounds, also 

continued to be evolved accordingly until the latter half of 
the 1 7th century when it reached its zenith in the form 
of xJU<i by the efforts of its own worthy advocates 

and lovers like Kalim, Ghani and Sd’ib. But one should 
not conclude that Illustrative Poetry is exclusively the 
product of the 17th century. Nor is it altogether a new style 
originated by Sd’ib , as the European orientalists say about him. 
Of course he paid greater attention to it than his predecessors 
did ; but it does not mean that he was the inventor of this 
type of poetry. We find stray examples of illustrative verses 
in the poetry of all the periods of Persian literature. I 
give below some of them periodwise. 

I — Early Mutaqaddimin. 

1. Rudagi ; — 

As Rudagi was the Chaucer of Persian poetry, we 
must not expect from him illustrative verses of the developed 
form. The germs are, however, visible in these couplets, 
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2. Abu ShaMr BaMf 

i>y^ ^ 

*;;/ <) '-?fr /\ 

<>^) v:>.^X2 

3. Firdausi : — 

Ca.wcX.5 jAJ ^ y> 0.*u/5 

c> AW.;^ It j 3 au/3 ^3 ^ 

0«.AA«| 

o.Mwc^ it^ta*. yA^r ac^so ^Xaw ^ 

In these two lines we find JuJIjo also. 

<^">1 ^ ^jb!^*M b y*, 

/' * CAW 0^ |vf 

;Jui/ # 

vl.j 4X^ ^ ^ XJ 3|f£ w! Xjiitxso 20 ji jJU. ,5^:=. yj 

oU» # ^IXj 

II— Latee Mutaqaddimin. 

(1) Sana’i;— 

f* 

cXjt cw^ x^ijUXc ^ 'c«-<tXA.ow»oJLt^ 

LaeJaj xxAh. ^ jOi^ 

v-2.^ ^tblJ' gy im . I ^yo! ^ y 

^f^b ^<3)0 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

;:-;-;: 't;^if ;• :tXAj “y . ^ >yw;^ ; •v:;^ 

ci^ ^ Cj! ^ 20 |<> 2 Ua^ vib b 2 ^^ Job Lff 2UAJ» 

The last verse is followed by a number of couplets of 

:|lie '■SaMf'^:';'|ypp^' 
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2. ' Omar ^ayyam : — • 

^ j*L;^ at5^ 

y^^ y j^XiO Oi-iwl 

yj (3 j iX 0 |^ ys 

jr^ y^ §4Xaauxi 2fj 

3. Anwari : — 



l.iSyo 












^5^-? oW^ )1 







j.^*S8 



CA^Lam 

yM*> (X^js^^jij 


ly^cXS 

•AXiAA^ji 


4. Nizdmi: — 

<^1,^ iX*«w ^uaa5^ 

4>^U Oyy^ y^ ^ 

d^5 ji y Saaa^ jf 

ijxyp^j cX^! 

5. Khdqani’s poetry abounds in ^UJb f xJ U^. The following 
couplets have been taken from one Qasida beginning with 

Jt> ^if VJiAAwf |VaX^‘ 

Ja^Uuv x 3 (X^l/o yw 2U ^A£fc Ij c:a^^.^! y^ 

(jii !sflj ati (X'Ajo xj ^ AXjf 4> yO 

<>^Uw Xjlh^ jJLxt ^O yS" ^ Oyo x,h ci) 

yiof^^ aOLia. iX^Lj icf y '^awJ xS" 

)) y^ ^yy^ IaLX-ub LiBsAw 

(j^lxwi )) tX^iXj <30^ ul/^ U^yJ^ 

»y iX^Xyh xf xXfL0 JUb| 

y-A^ yyi \ xXi] | ^<3 »L« Oyh. xS" 

;:|«;:;7l:;K;; :;e xj ^ ■ 

g«.jb^ 4 >jA ^ va*AJ i^(> plj Ij jK3 
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6. Zahir Fdrydbi 

iXXXf oL y^ ^ 7^ 

ikiyS^ yj oy^ 

ys^ Oy.^ atj •^yMy.jO 

L>AaAi> VImAmWW ^ y j^,., 

III — Mutawassittn. 

1. Sa^i, — ^In Saadi’s poetry a good many illustrative 
verses are found scattered here and there. 

&XAy> y V6^ ^ XX^ XJ <3^ Lj 

jjUi> w-XaA^ ^ yO 


W C/Ujy^ U> tXJL5 

# U 5^XJ5^XAA^^ b^f 


^iJy^ <i 7^ iJ*:>J biXA^w 

iXjf vi>Aw.3i^ 

2* Khusrao. — He composed a Qasida known as 
y^yiiiSyA^ maintaining therein this type of xJIjJo 

throughout. I give below a few verses of its beginning : 

uXob ^ 

y2y\dJ:fJ> x^ iX.^ 

y^^y ijji^yXj fyij^y^*^ y vOuAA<<Xaj diKXAMA.M 

dKMI I jjl-.fr 4Sl.i*».^b yi^ ^y^ 

0»A«.^ yy^S 

CAAW< 4X^^ 4X^ ^\jiy^ 1^ 

, 7^'!!>^ ^7^*^ 

Besides this Qasida we find stray examples of Illustrative 
Poetry throughout his poetry. 

\Jyyi \*y^ ltX« (J43 t>^! 1^7*^ 7 

J^^f7^U77*? 



illustrative LoeTrV m an 


: 26 'S 


3. Salman, Sa waj 1 :— 

4 'Hafiz:— 

4iX^^ (jM<^U. (jj)l 

'^'"1 (5^ala^ glyj. 

During the last classic age ^jO) (from 

1500 to 1856) Illustrative Poetry rises up greatly into pro- 
minence, so much so that it becomes the chief characteristics 



of some of the poets of this period like ^ani and Sa’ib. 
This period dawns with the rise of whose poetry is 

recognised to have more or less all the peculiarities of the 
age of . Among the poets of this period, 

Nazfrf (d. 1612) was the first to have paved the way 
to jsLSi juJIaxi . Perhaps for this very reason, Sd’ib who 
was very fond of this type of poetry, prefers Nazirf to UrfI 
as he himself says : — 

^5^*hu JL^ ac^ v^SLao 

^;SUu Xi 

I give below a few examples of illustrative verses from 
the poetry of NazM. One cannot fail to notice that charm 
of Illustrative Poetry which is so peculiar to the poets of later 
days. 

c:a.m|0 HyiJi 

^7^ 

L^^aXami ^1^ ^1 C7**^ 



ou«| IxjIj xX’Lo ^1 


I 
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jvS^^ (X>a |^au^ (jmX,o 

oaJI oAss^-^ 


2(AA»CCrO«AAA<P 




>4yOL*«; ^1 ;X.W 0>^l^ X*® 

OMW i ^La» ^ 8^ JtT 

C>y«k I <i 

o>.«l S o.Mk^Le» XmA.& 

■CAAM^i gboi> 1^ (3^'® 

VmAaw^^ xJ«Xpvi V^ xAaXj ) |0 4\j 

voAAul y^\ji 13® i— X^® ^ 

'Jihju'’^ |^£ ^ ^3i5l.^ j Oyl^'^ lj"X 

With the advent of |wX*/ (d. 1647) (d. 1651) 

(d. 1668) and s^jt-e (d. 1677) into the poetic arena, the 
growth and cultivation of Illustrative Poetry knew no bounds. 
It reached its zenith at their hands. As the last three poets 
lived together for some time in Kashmir, and Salim also visited 
the beautiful and inspiring country where he died, it may be 
concluded that their taste of Illustrative Poetry was developed 
to this extent by mutual influence and a spirit of healthy 
competition. 

Kalim differs from others in this respect that his 
illustrations are often more poetical and fanciful rather than 
natural. I quote below a few examples : 




(XaXau 


(jfw^ V^AJC. J 






ji 1; sAj^ ^L 

«AAu| L« \J*-^ 

ScXAflj-ia^ |v3(4> 


^‘Xil ^ 


icT 1^1 JU 


f y** 1*4X1 ySJij 
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Sd’ib and (^ani both confined themselves to didactic 
poetry to a great extent. Their poetry abounds in illustrative 
verses so much that one can hardly find a single ode 
absolutely free from them, while on the contrary, in their 
Diwans there are numerous odes in which all the verses 
are exclusively illustrative, Sa’ib had a great admiration 
for Ghanfs poetry. When he had gone back to Persia, he 
always enquired eagerly from all those who went from 
Eashmir to Persia if he had brought him any present from 
Kashmir, 

It is said that Sdib appreciated this couplet of Ghani 

y'S**' VpAw 

j*tX,w 1*10 

so much that he said, “ Would that I had given all my verses 
to (^ani and he would have given me this one couplet 
alone in return.” 

This school of poetry declined soon after the death 
of as the later poets paid little attention to it. Qil-’Ani, 

the most notable poet that Persia produced in the 19 th century, 
added freshness to the art of simile but not exactly on the lines 
of Illustrative Poetry. I may quote here a few examples of his 
beautiful (compound simile) : 

Lfflj G LaA tXil xS' 

L® ^ 

^ yjlJb y*Mj> 

tX«t 
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^ ^ 2CASy,^ { t 

IsXlo t. StXjv^ ‘iX.COvJ 

^1 s^^il ^a 3 Lj qIXaj 


7 >- 


^ b 5 St7^AU T^jC^mj 'yi [ 


However beautiful and charming tliese similes may bo 
thej’’ do not come under tlie category of ^^.■&lM &JU/o and so 
we have to conclude that this typo of Persian poetry came 
to an end with the death of tlie great Sa ib who had survived 
fdl his colleagues of this school of poetry. But in Turkisli 
this type was carried to a great length Ijy the poets of the 
third and fourth periods among whom Nabi occupies a 
prominent place. 

IlluHrative Poetry in Urdu . — Urdu poetry was born and 
nursed under the influence of Persian poetry at the time when 
the latter had been degenerated at the hands of ,Ja 

and yj!, and so in the beginning the liealth of 

the newly born child was very precarioxis, but thanks to the 
climate and other influences, the danger was soon averted 
and the infant recouped his liealth under the sound guidance 
of the really genuine poets like Mfr and Ghalib on one liand 
and on the other. 

To do away with the metaphor, Urdu poetry for some 
time could not avoid the excessive use of the tignre of speech 
called which had plaj’^ed a great part in the poetry 

of Persian poets of the last classic age. In the same way the 
imitation of Persian Illustrative Poetry was carried to a large 
extent. We find a number of scattered verses of this type 
in the poetry of the early poets like Nfisikh and Dhauq but this 
tendency went on diminishing until the present when again it 
seems to. be revived. I quote one or two examples from these 
Urdu poets ; 
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1. Nasikh 


(ja^ ^ 

j^5& ^ ^ ^isLw ckap ^4^ 

;jj‘> U>*'" u'>^ U^ 

^AjO a-^jL^Ai t^* CJS^?"^ t | ^ 4^ XAAM 

^ fi2 i5'S"? 1^4^ ;S^"^'''^ 

2. Miauq : — 

XaX 1^" (J.A^^ ^ J.AAU ^ 

i y ChA J^ iS^? ^ J^aJ ^I^^^Aaaa ^a»w 

^4^ 1^ ^*a»i>^^a 9 ).S^ (Jj-’^'i*) 

^ ^aX»I.S^ I^AAW ^ ^**aa 

Merits and demerits. — I may say a word or two about 
merits and demerits of ( 5 ^Al.AjiJUxi . Whenever poets look at 
things in a new way and put them into a very charming way, 
giving a very vivid and impressive expression to philosophical 
thoughts which are inspired in their minds l»y the grandeur 
of imagination, brilliancy of fancy and magnificence of idea, this 
type of poetiy is produced. Everybod}’’ knows that a piece 
of wood is too light to sink into water ; but the poet looks at 
this very simple natural phenomenon from an altogether 
different point of view and draws a very beautiful and sublime 
lesson from it. He says that water does not drown one whom 
it has once brought up in its lap. Illustrative Poetry is indeed 
genuine poetry as long as the illustration is true to nature; 
for instance, illustration given in these couplets is natural; 


XArft^i Ja^A® ^ i»^A* # 4X.A1I.J ^tAftXj OyS! l 3 


2uCA^ cX-A.^ 


VSIAiiWAiAi 
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Otherwise it is fanciful and imaginary ; for example, the 
illustration given in the following couplet is not natural and 
so it is not genuine poetry : 

(jUi |JLh> ^3 s! 

1; ki Jo JuLvwj 

Although Illustrative Poetry or illustrative way of poetic 
expression has not been recognised as a separate branch of 
poetry by any authority on Persian language and literature, yet 
it has a permanent place and has taken a very prominent 
part in enriclxing the treasures of the sweet Persian language 
with the material of which any literature may be proud. 


SECTION IV 

HINDI 




PlCTtTEE OF KABIB DaS 




TWO VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS OF KABIR 
DAS’S WORKS. 

Rai Sahib SHYAM SUNDAR DAS, B.A. 

{Benares). 

In the collection of Hindi manuscripts belonging to 
the Nagaii-Pracharini Sabhii of Benares there are two very 
valuable manuscripts of tiie works of Kabir Das. The first 
of these, which is dated Sam vat 1561, was written in Benares 
by one Khem Chand for the use of Maluk Das. It consists 
of 71 1 leaves or 148 pages. There are 15 lines on each page 
and each line consists of 46 letters. Thus the whole manu- 
script is 3,084 Sldkas’ in extent. The size of the pages is 
lljmches X Of inches. 

The second manuscript, which is dated Saiiivat 1S81, 
consists of 59 leaves or 118 pages, each page having 18 lines 
and each line having 52 letters. The extent of this manu- 
script is approximately 3,451 Slokas. Tlie size is 13 inches 
X GJ inches. 

The first manuscript is divided into three parts, compris- 
ing Sakhis (810), Padas (402) and Ramainis (15), while the 
second has only the first two. In the first manuscript Sakhis 
extend to 44 pages, Padas to 84 pages and Ramainis to 15 
pages, the extent of each being 949, 1,811 and 324 Blokas. 
In the second manuscript Sakhis extend to 38 pages and 
Padas to 60 pages, the extent of each being 1,228 and 2,223 
Slokas respectively. It will thus be seen that while in the 
first manuscript the Sakhis extend to 949 Slokas, in the 
other they are about 1,228 Slokas. Similarly the Padas in 
the first extend to 1,811 and in the second to 2,223 Slokas. 
Thus the second manuscript has more Sakhis and Padas than 
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the first, but this is not a matter of surprise, when we remem- 
ber that the second manuscript was written more than three 
liundred years after the first. But the value of the second 
manuscript consists in its similarity of text with that of the 
first. 

As I have already said, the first manuscript is dated 
Samvat 1501 (1504 A.D.). Now the time of Kabir Bas is 
approximately given by scholars in the end of the 15th 
century A-D. Beal in his Oriental Biographical Dictionary 
fixes 1490 A.D. as the time of Kabir Das and considers him 
to be contemporaneous with Sikandar Lodi (1481 — 1517). 
Dr. Hunter fixes 1300 to 1420 as the time of Kabir. Various 
other scholars have given various other dates. In the Bharat 
Bhraman the following va’ses are quoted in proof of the year 
of Kabir Das’s birth and death : — 

^ HRJ fitTT ■9^ sra f*? I 

%fiif sinz ii 

t 'ifw iff ftiff I 
If >W5T II 

This would fix the birth of Kabir Das in 1398 and his death 
inl448. 

Dr. Fiihrer, in his Monumental Antiquities and Inscrip- 
tions in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, says that to 
the east of the town of Khirnipur in die Basti district on 
the right bank of the river Ami there is a cenotaph {rauza) 
of the famous reformer Kabir Das or Kabir Saheb erected 
in 1450 by Bijli I^au and restored in 1567 by Nawab 
Fidai ;^an. It is therefore clear that Kabir Das must have 
died before 1450 A.D. I think the year of the death as given 
in the Doha quoted above (ie., 1448 A.D.) is correct. Now 
the first of tlie manuscripts mentioned above is dated Samvat 
1561 or 1504 AD. It was therefore written within 56 years 
of Kabir Das’s death. 

It is a well-known fact that Kabir Das was not a man 
of letters. He was imbu^J with devotion to the Great God 



First Pahe ov the Maxushiupt of 1561 Bamvat 
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and in his effusion of that love sung verses in company with 
the beats of his hhanjani. He sang in the language of the 
people which attracted attention and in course of time gathered 
round him a large number of followers and disciples. Under the 
circumstance it would be futile to expect any collection of his 
verses written by himself during his lifetime. His followers 
and disciples might have taken down his verses and the 
probability is that after his death some one or more of them 
might have collected, collated and compiled them. The first 
of the manuscripts written in Sam vat 1561 was no doubt a 
copy of some earlier manuscript, but that earlier manuscript 
is not in existence or at least has not yet been discovered. 
Under the circumstances we can give this manuscript the 
honour of being the earliest collection of Kabir Das’s works. 

An examination of this manuscript reveals the fact that 
his verses were crude and rough and that he had absolutely 
no idea of Grammar and Prosody. He sang his verses to the 
accompaniment of the beats of his khanjam without caring 
whether they were too long or too short. He was a great 
devotee and in his effusion of love cared little for these con- 
ventionalities, so long as his soul was satisfied and his hearers 
were attracted. Besides, he had a message to give and he did 
so in his own peculiar language and style. A further ex- 
amination of his verses reveals the fact that the language 
employed by him was neither Avadhi nor Brajabhasha. It 
was a mixture of various dialects with a preponderance of 
Panjabi words and grammatical forms. It is strange that 
the Panjabi dialect exercised such a great influence on the 
language of Kabir Das, who was born in Benares and lived 
there almost to the end of his days, unless we assume that 
his adoptive parents were of Panjabi descent or that 
he passed his earlier days in the company of some Panjabi 
Sadhu. The other probability is that the verses of Kabir Das 
fell into the hands of some Panjabi Sadhu and he in taking 
them down twisted the language of Kabir Das and gave it 
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Panjabi turn. Some of the verses would easily admit of this 
intei-pretation, but there are others, and their number is 
in no way insignificant, which cannot be so explained 
away. The second manuscript which was written 320 years 
after the first here comes in and is very helpful in refuting 
this theory. The text of the verses as given in this manuscript 
is the same as that of the first with very slight difference. 
In fact the chief and the only difference between the two 
manuscripts is that the second contains more verses than 
the first. This fact may be ascribed to two causes — either the 
extra verses are interpolations or the manuscript is based on 
a larger collection. 

The Guru Granth-Sahib of the Sikhs was compiled 
by Guru Arjun in 1661 or exactly one hundred years after 
the completion of the first manuscript. Now this Granth- 
Sahib contains a large number of the verses of Kabir Das 
and it will be very interesting to compare these verses with 
those contained in the two manuscripts. 

Another point to which I would like to draw the attention 
of scholars is the fact that a hundred years before the advent 
of Kabir Das, Amir Khusro had written very polished and 
beautiful verses in the three important dialects of Hindi, viz., 
Avadhi, Bi'ajbhasha and Khari Boli. This would go to 
show that even a century before Kabir Das beautiful and 
excellent verses in polished language could be composed. 
But Kabir Das discarded all rules of Grammar and Prosody 
and sang verses in his rough and rugged style. 

Along with these manuscripts I also exhibit a picture 
of Kabir Das, which I have been able to secure from the 
Calcutta Museum. 

In the end I may mention that these two manuscripts are 
being compared and collated under the auspices of the Nagari- 
Praeharini Sabha, and an edition of Kabir Das’s works based 
on these two manuscripts will be published by the said 
association in the near luton^ 
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(oUi-«3.2 I - ^J.Aa gl^ 

- ^-i^sUxi - icjifUi, xjUi*«Xs ^ t>tXxi 

XaSI^ (.^^I (5^ «y!^L:S!i.js 

)y^ ^\ - ij-f;S> ^j| 

(ai>Lxij.i*>e ^J<>l (jmJLaj# 

y«LwA.| j <\o3 Xj (ja-^s^ ^ (j-i^® x*.^ ^ ^;m) 15' 

xLoi tXSjLS U ,v*iJ ^ ^ ISySt) ^ iX^stX^ ^y» Jf 

— I»i xJ tbu |ViJlx 2tX3t,(ai ^ jvx I gL.^L« 
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^ ^ ^ oUSl^ » ^ IajJ 

“*• ^^ 4 X 3 ic^^b* 1^ ^X^^4 am ci*S!Dp^ J^SUai ^^5^ 

"“ ^ ^ ”" *0! ' 

Juol£> y£> yOjA ^5y^y 

Jr^ 41 ) y»«*'*‘* ’^ A.5 24^ ylO iXa^bs 

“• ci>'*»ii'MMj **" ciy*^ I vijAi^i tcX^^^ (3^ fiXs^ ■ 

l»!^A^J)iul£i 1*1x1 - gO bjso »^L3 i^ 0 J 0 U 3 o^Lxf 

yS ^ 0 1^ OLi^i^ "" "" *" 4,,„)*^ 24 JLwia,X4a> ^ ^ 

^ ^ y^ y ^ 4Sl^^LiAJft. ^LjSXaa^ 'obJS^JsD f(X»i£!s» yS%kMt 

Jiy^yi ^ J^xs| bj5^— gg 

^3^sa tX^b ^ij<3 jTv- c2 is^y^ 

(J^x:S:Uw^^4Xam# y0\0 {£y^,^ obcXc> -^g 

at^^b^o J^M^f ^4 <d^ Oys> <Ci>L*»»L.^A/ja»( cJ^bj 4»ftAbj ^b 
^mLIm! X3^ "" O*^ {J*^*J:S' 

fiS &3 Jmo is' J^X4£^ ^-u,| — gQ ^X0j wilij..f ^!s>L^ 

jj«{Xa*>o ^4wf ^ ^3b JLjb 

viLi.^^ uWJ ^y\ [♦^wt ^A.^1 ^ ^‘cXxoS B' 

y^ ^‘i ^jiaj v^JLia.« -“ ^g 

fig bUy tfi a44as»y|x^^ 
^aamh&. caaw( sL^Ob o»^| sL^ 

slx^. ^;muaa:s»^ o^aw( 


iXjj.^ m^AA/O ^0 CUM^O OtiXd ^ jAW 

OwAwl &|j^ acT L&a. 

- fiS ^xi ^y^yO 1%^ y ^ K 

^b ^b ji" &ji3fj ^© sibl x5^ Jl^ Jj^ 

- ^loA^ - ^ ^XxaSI^ IxXt ^AJtXiLwy ^^aJU» 

^7^ <£ 7^ J^SLa^jC ^5^^4X^ yy\ 

4i!i i^y^f i^y^ 'ihyf oU3|^^l "“ ij^® 
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oLf ^ y sUj ^ v:i.ikXw i^Xif u>d£!.x Hi ^ ^J^ 

^I -L^ L3U ^ 

c^*«^ di- (S' 

4,1 W 

/ J<> 4 u>iUX«*^ ^ ^L^, ^yk^^-Ly- 

viAit ^r ejUl ^ii*i£^ ^r jjl 4 

‘>ltX*j ^r ^jJt^ ^L« 4 J.L<( - by" r 7-^ ts^ 

oyUU. udss.. Ki d ^Ut ^ ^2U yy ^0,, 

;*^^4 tri o^^AxJi^iiS^ ^1 4X1^ ur ^L;oc y 

sj^/^ jT |.Ui ^ sL^i ^ ^ 


Ll^«'^ |4X^ 

^ x^^jJlyc ' sU^b £ o\(Xxj 

-l5j^ L^}^^^' lyuj Lg.'i sL^tSLj |^**a,2 (S’ XJ^J 
• .Sf V y I 


;> 


IjO^I^s ^JC> IS'ciU^j^il^lviiyjAJ (_s^L^i>^byjd«^ s^^^u 

(j *M>^(\.ia (^7* ^ o.3^t — 

^ )y^-^ 7*'“^ ij^’>-® ^ c\^£ 4 y ^juX^t 

^h 3 (^»U J<>U^ ^ya> ^5^f;5y S(Xr:lS b ^J.J^ 0.5^ 

u-‘> (.^ lT*- ^ttU 

c® (^‘T® «-^ O-i^ ;-$J JU yy\ ^. yyis ^JoU. ks 

'*yU31^ ^ ^ yjj.S^J 4y" U«jl:^A) jg (jj.;0 

(^ItXs^ S(^ ^ £ y j^ '%iS 

‘i'lj’ «£ (j« u-Jt®-. 

k"| ^ O-a^ lijf ^«> <5>4^-^ - u-i® tbolao ^tX3b 

LgSJ'i c'-ib^jl c:.5^ ^jf 4 (S' 

- yy\ S »•>•/ >cUj tt>^| ^,1 i 50 ^A>;a u^M^I b^a 

J*jil|^l a;J) 
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v:iAJMAX#W yS' ^3“^ ^Ks yf J.iob aixSt j \^lyS^ \ 

"**" /^ -j^S* Ai3 * i V® yiiAiAWi^irtA/ 2S • y,.S\J6 

csr ;-t. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t- ; ^ 

^ lXSS>^ (Xa:^ ^ ^ 

■*" LXaS^jI ti;;;i>aA LaB i^Lai^ Lj IS^ fiS ^^ AJ L#<d W!l2AAAA>X»<hW 

(5«f ^ " c2 

8 lX«j*)^ 5^ ^ ^ 5 1^*^^ **" ii«i5^A,ii4 

^’8’^ ^ bL^ <5*^^ “" 

^ liySa J^^L:i:»» tX^aii^e ^ jvaaw ^ U:> - bL:^Aj ^\0 ^ S^Xaj 

'^-A^bo ^Xa 3 — CS^*5*^ S?y7^ ^ J^AAAwI y yA^ y^l 

viU»lASl^ “* c2 ^ ^*^-5 ^ fi£ Ia^I;^ j.Xaw| 

Vm^OL^tiM ^ (3*'^'^ y>AX L«w 1 I 

^ Jf ^ <Xa:S>^ ^ (5’®"^ Jl^^ ^^aaw. 2> j»b) 

ijf ol IaJ Xa^jL^ ^ c.)jjci i-^U L^il b bj5^ ^At *.feUj| 

,jX Ljifci LmAaa9j^<^ CJ5^^ ^ C^Aa^ ^ y A ! X S ^ 

j»iyi ^ xxS}^ y^t j^4aS^ (5*8^ is4^ (5^*7^ ^aaxw acgjlaw 

- la^i’ bjX" LaX' y V^AA/b yi.^f ^ yj U)7^y 

^Aw t yi L^aa^ v;:AA!aXAA) ^ vcA:^*i bo ^ 

>* 5*^ >* (^ybA^AA-® 

^ ^ ^yMJy \C^yX£i. |JU^^ y2> g^ ^ob 

y^ 4^ ^■) (j’*^ '-*^-^ 5^ 

CAAlai,A»^ OA^‘ijA| y^A-tf ^LaJ »L^Ob lS y) j^-> “ 

La^L:^ yiW«CAAWiiB itAi^<3 ^ cXaSSiXjC (J f y^ yM7S» /^ 

Jy^-^ b ^Cf ywa^Jb. iXA^ - j^5D ^iyfc y^if^ «> ■“ U7^ 

ci XA^I 2cX" c£ at.^ (J.c> - iS yf JUaj! (XitJ ^ ^J.KS 

^ iS^ ^taX-fc ^awLaaw v.:lA^S^Aw (5'^«l tf£.b« ^ 

HA &aS,i> - ^ ^,i^3a!jAii-* ^5 ^^‘fliJl^,5 - (f) 

- ^Ul ^tiu “ oi^Jf^iwUS ~ if.9^a2^ 3*^-® (^) 

•* f^A &asUff -r* tila* ~ ^,»*jL,a!/t^J^ ••f«'f iCiaai,^ — A *.^4* j^l (|^)*'j 

"!• r 9 • acsswi^ — ti^t t)J^ - ^^5 djU. JIaI^* 

f9 
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THE TKAGEDY OP KARABALA 

— Uf bo IT ^LU 5 |VC ^ u«Li> IS” 

<i-y^ f)^ uJL^/s ^ ^yio xmX& ^ab yf J.Xi ^ pjp# 

^0^,1 

^ ^bxft! i wyJLa^ ^^Lsw £ aIIxi ySO - |^» xib^is 

- fys ^ 1^ uJba^ 

“S^^S,” 0^£ bf ijO y\y3 JJ ^t yO^-ClAaUfl ibl 

^r^ii“»)br^!» yy\ ^U” JLa.i 

^bt ^=..^^.) “^Sb” ^rio - 

vbT 5^ lof/if ti-*) (>® 

c^tX,/o Ab| JjD| - ys b^r ikjy' isAbsf^ ^ 

Jaa Jaf (^ ^U y ^ ^Uy ^5 

viA.}tXa.” (yS L*a^^ ^«-U|c:».s&j y^) ‘‘i^^ysa. xo'y” 

»;i*^ A=»y ^ (y® b^^bj eotX:^ y*.) 

^^7^ oUsI^ s^& ^ ,c±#" (>» LJCiOy 

‘Lfij ^ (»*lw.3 ‘ySi^ y ^AaO Oj.^J OyS^ yj 

‘>cAaL^^ y )y^2 ‘^xtXS ^jb ^ JiUiA^t ‘u5;b-y _j JL*^ 
‘«y|^L««e y oJfcXa ‘«i>y j (J.Ai» ‘«yOl^ ^ <Aa^ ^ 

^Miyi itXii. ‘l^A* y o^ ‘Ui. y ya ‘y" y ‘olkJf 

tybyj (J-*"" ^1 yy^ ftUi. _J 

U)b«^l ^ 5tX.a^ ‘{jOjiS> 

‘c^.^ ‘J^ b 

‘,a^ ‘c>ju^ ^ eJy bjuT ‘udif ‘JsA«a^ 

iy^y yi^ yy\ ‘Uo ‘yU>f ^ b ‘yu*, 

^T^a (yb»t ^U ^^^3 ^ ^;75^U 

7^ T^b- c® bX«(^ (^ ^S!^ih.t ^L*„ij 

^ ^ J507 , J.3L-ai jj-v^jt y ^U. L^Joo 

J,.SXA ^ wbj ^ ^,1 ^ ^ ,i 
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c>.JLaw^ jj|cXili>' |*L^| ■ fi5) 

y"*^. ^ (5'^’^v ^ yS\^ “ ^}) jJCa/W 

^ ^ ^ys>> ^ 0)y^^ u:;U3l^ 

j^AAMi 4> 'C.)t3L.^Xu &Xa^ ^ ^ (JuiaSifcA^ ^ 

j^A^ yMi ^X ii3 cX^jl*..) 2C,i>tjJ| y^k*M yAh»’‘ 

^53 1 5 ^AW ^JL »M f La^^ ^ ^ JiSyi ^ 

^5^ (Jy^y "“ ^ (5^ ciL'^‘^‘ j^^' «£ 

— (J^ ( JA« J*:^ ^ ^ ® 

^^AjS f ^*Jj^AAAA*2S^ ^ 8 cXa;0 - ^ 3*. jyS^ 

JK«A.^tX«<0 yS^ (XaB ^5^ 'w3 jA.& CIaJL-3* 


|*U| ^AA^ ^^AW> ^Lx!| tXjtJ 

i, ^ ^^3 iS^ O^/^ ^iX^ y>) ^ 

CyUSl^ Oj;.Ads^ ^xUu Jj iJ'yi y:> JS 

Joji ^^aaAaw “• ^SIa£V5 ^ 

id.'!' O'”** '|•^-^t■ W^^ fy^*^:, "• 4:4^' y^ 'nL'^' Ct 

J.AXit> - ^2 2tAS*^^ ^j.Aam4s. (*U! jJ»’ 

Jjpi ^,„>Ai^ ^A^ ^ Zi^^pX^Siif ^aXi& ^ Xx^ j4>i»«Xl I /!!g^. J^J^LiAit 

bO' jI^aaS^ yy ci^ ic^jjfAS^ ^ x*b 

jfcUl ^ 

j^y^: 'XJi:^ 

Myi U^ Uyy^. 

»0l^^ jXawI v:>Jy*«| j3 |.^SU^ ^ 


- ui^ jjUXfc- - Jilts' ^^i:: « f'o^ ^ ,s^ 

— ^ilwf i3j^ — — ^?ys iJItu 

- ^13 ^!U1 y:^i^t> 

( ^ )»“* 


f 

r 

r 
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272c 

(5^ ” ;-aLj ^ ^jLj xj s2 xi 

caasA^ U"Jr?- ~ «2 1-*^ LjLxil 

A/i® Vii^ya ^ 0^0 ^ \iAj| Jt> tiyUj^s* 

• (./i® 4;^ fv,?*^ y*"^ tXA:^ 

I 

UoUa ^ Ui^ritXa b 
»‘l^*»'yf^L»« bO^^a j 

:>5>* r*^^' 

g^ f^L^ ^ ^ (3.i>^ y^ o^ ^xf ^^ts ! y 

&4>^<> y L-Lfci3 

^ i»iX3 ^ y I 

^yM £ Us y ^is^y Ja5 aT ^O «i>^L:>1 ySi^^ 

- (jy! x^iytj yy\ i.}y^ J ^ ^<^.yi 

zfcXAfi y x^i^yj La^O 

«*LU y (J^S ^ 4 >»w Lj 

y O-S^lix? J.aS a;S^ ^ t> ^ J 

o-vaik^ ^ot QjJ JbO ^ 

» 


3>(^4X^ 


J bu L^;> 


"*" 1^ \j^yt^^yy ^y\ XjLww |^ 

^ ^ y^ cS Sks>-y> 

.o3j^ iJ^AXl CiJLr> ^ 4 XaS WjAXi y ijyj 

-eg; y ^SUi/' 


li&oj (^ l^jp ^jJilsaEL# 


(v)t“A 


272b ^ CONFERENCE 

o>U5f^ c>A« ;?' r®' " Jr*^ ^ 

^y^jiu. X J^' ‘ijl-*^ fJLc 7^M)yir^ 

4. - =2 ,/y» i‘>^ )’' 1*'^^" 

^yL*^0^:>L43 Xi u^t 1^ ^v ^ ^r^) 7^- '^7^ <jy^ 
(.K' >i 4 .' ij^ t^y^ “ '^T^ “ ijS-*^ 5 ^ oy^‘^ ^ 

^<iX^ I y ^jiO USI, ^ ^ ^ 

,^;^y5 O^-b ^ S^ i. ;^l i u// 

^,i |U^ ^ ^ J^\ y^\,^-s ‘^ys^ 

^1 J yS l 3 U> ^ /l 0,*. ^ 

,JU (j.:S^-o ;5\ ^ r^ ^'■'^ dP 

^gjb ii. ^ g-5r"^t- bU C^^'/- f^'^' 

^ b sXJL^ ^/o^ y^- 1#® < 3 '''^ ;>' 

^r .Ui^ c>*-^ r'-^i ^ Air^ / 4 ?' ■^' 

jiX®. \jyi>- cL oy)'^)'^ ^ )y^ 4 - 

1.^1 «ii^O (^5^0“*^ '“cL'.b «yUL&i j3 Iff '^^JiO yXit iT 
eljJUu j:?- x^jIau ^ Jj*"; ~\^y^ ^ ^ 7 ^* '^^7 *■’ 

oi! ;,» O)'^ 07» y' 4 ^- iT a«' e)'^^ *^1 

^5! X* ^ d!y" '^"' ^ yyh^^ “‘^*"; 

“ vj’^^’**' 7*«3! ^0 ^ Q“^ 

u*Xo jj ^7^7^. (j«i^) ^-)y 4 ^ ij-!;*^^ 1*^^ 

JaS JUA*. tS'tSO (J^a^ <£. - bf y^’i Jo ii' \j^i 

*i ^ j-jf Jjo *'^7^ “ (^^y® 

^ ( 3 ^'"^ ^ M7^»-^1 y® (#^ 

uJi*« (Jo - S 7 J^ U74^' Uo -X 2 ^y ^ 

^ “ |*]U?iS.x^ - *■• ^jjA-asilJIS^ ^ ““ * 

“ *3^^ ** *“ iJ**N ^ 

(oUOPa 


THE TEAGEDY OF KARBALA 2^^^ 

“ K oJfiLAtJb \j^ <£ 45 **** 

jj£^ *^Uw ^1 K^Xi (jaSAje mi ^ ^jjw:». |•U^^ 

'iki £yf U)W^ y '*^7^ (jfcXjUk 

^■^1 ^ (bfitsk (XLw ^ j»^Lw| ^LSj JxX^ 

- ItX^ ch^®) u*-(^‘ “ cH® (j^W (^ (3-^ ^ oujsui 

^50 “• 

«yy ^ '^y) (js"' b'*® v^jUw ^tXH*-;^ 

y^ 1*^^ t | "* ^ 

“iS ^ 'iUy^ 

<£ 7 ^ y'^^ uW i3^^ £ '^y® y?- <i.)^ 

7)7' t/" '^- ^ 

^•f (jWy ij*®*^ ij''® (j-® ^7^ ^5)*’^ ;3-Ski! 

l^sU ^ UiiJ ys - s® (3^ y H'5 y (34® 

tb>b' ^ J-ffLi (^J ii^S' (3^*3 ^Sa3 ^ >.yM« 

^TAMia* [•b| 3. u**^ 3’'^ v:y-j£5»je ^ycS ^®7 

- Ly*^ 1*1^3 ojb (3i^ (XSltX-w y(XCJ.J v^3L.»a,« slX^l^ ^ 

^y" (£ *7^ £ iXJSl^ ;j.*^ (Jj.»L^C 3 j*b| 

tX®U& y'3 y K" v-aJLiAo ^y — Lg.3 Li*j(> xi 

- vjUa.l - (^3 ^yy J.y’ li" ((3^ ^a3 ^ y y 

>***^ ■"" ' "*" ** 45'^^*^'!? "* ^ ** !j*^f 

■ 45^ ^15^®** 

^‘i - ^ O^^AO^o )jS ji 

/*" {j>*iJ^ yy'^ <£ cJ)i tfS ' 4 :^:--UT^: 

- ufthJ tfS )l^ ^ Jd Jj»| 

<jUy| acT |%Aw^ ^ ^bc> 

, 4 :£ 7 ^, i^y ■■' . ■■ 

n 

?5 
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2^0 UT c>yi». ^ ^ ^.(5 t^Lj> ^ ^ y 

fii \j-i^ (*^■*1 >2 - (J.wLj eLy^ ^ O^yi) ^yA sf li 
^yJt yf X^SLfll it \jy^‘*> ^ '^.1 

- tfLS " yi (*'-"' (J“*^ ^ 

— ^ ^ 7 ")* 7*^ '■- 7")^ 07*^^7*® 

^y]yf ^ )Xw! ^ o.i*io ^ V;* 

^U. X ijy^'^ ,.:i«JtxJ.e J.UI xJ' Lgj IxXw^' 

x^ yi iiUy 7 ^ lT' y^^~'LHj^ '-4^.'^ Sy yy\ 

1 ^ 7 ****^ U^y ** siW (>yt* ^Syi 

(^S^® xi o-*]^ y o«.^7 x^J ^ sLj® 

yU 7 ^ (^y*^y^ ijS*^ 7^^ ^7^7^ ij^i*"'^ [*^^1 y^ 

xJCo— i_aj^*i .3 xXai ^ ij.® x^oiXii 1^ (j«V ^:> (y*^ xijtX^ - s® 

xi^^jCliXj 87 ** 7 ^ ^s> yS \y5s> liX^ S 7 iai>. K (j«! tj^ 

>>Mj| j3 ^ y^ '-^ O^"* ^ 7 ^ “ ^^7® *^177 

yT IaLoI xS^ e» b'^ffi 7 »IJ 2 s oIao ^ ^ \J*^- e^ 

|(Xa. 8^7 ^3 l®7 xj ^ sy.^ S?^7^ 7^ ” ^ tSTAaiio b^ 

— ^^y^ ^b3 7 ^^ cLIaS^ 7 " 

7 jl j 77=» j |U^ v^ 7 ^ |JU ^tai 

tL uyb X 'a>7ili 73 ^AS6 ^_7AJb^S' ^b y 87*3 ^jy^y^ 

jJLa 7 jt oIaA yf ^Xioje yfLuiyi ^^ 7 ^ ^^liyS 

^ ^^7* <#^ 7 ''^' ^7't^ 1,5*'^ *" ““ u7"®77 7^ 

eS (^7® 77^ *#7' '^7>7’^ *#^^^7^ 

(Alymachus) u*>X*jc '^jJl - «£ I7® 7^1 ijiuj 7 jb" ^2® <£a»jj 
«u7Ads» - 1^ ob Aa« 1^ [•7a« 7 ^7^ X ^7x^77 7^<^ (j'-i?’ <si 

tT" )j 1 (Alymachu^ ^J>^ Ji t7»> ^ ottJi) ^J^^ ja'J (l) 

(Golden deeds) ,jJ^ oSi^ j* x fe a J U ^ £ imS - jx® X<^ (Telemaohus) 



teE tragedy QE 


2Ti 


^ cd |*U| v^:> — UaJjS^ 

- bt K^*slst ^3y.^ ^ eL^ S^y^, {jOyh. ' ^4l.yS": yS 

^AaS" \^StA4 jVjLS jj |^AM4i> j»Lio| ^jX^S0»4aw IU 

■hjjf jyAP ^ V.>i> - Uf'b^ 

^S£b ^ oy,j ^^hy dj5 iif ^ iA^. 

^ (^'^*? ^ ^.jLiSXijD \ji,^b>f isiLy^ ^bXsa»'|' 

y*^ ^ Ijf 0*:!)^^ o^-JtAj ^^AAM^s^ j^U) y^ l^ xf ^»^))) ^v 

fyfy^ *- ^jl:^. Lj^ ftXi^ ^ 

j» 

Jr^ (i^i<> ^ ZsIaj j*!^Lwj as5^ 

^f^jAu ^^S^iXjO ^Jyy^ jjwiXiiAJ ^ L^ kXj^O^ 

^ 1^ j*b| L^S b^S^ 

<5’^^'^ (5^ |♦^'W^ {jy^^ 

^ ^stUo ^5^f*3j.A« OwtliLft - "“ 

j*b| ^ Jbis*. K" (jd^u 

^ i. ^jt - tflya y^ 

y ^^Awb *— ^yT ^bAi>.t ^yy^ bf* j^Uf &S^ U! 

1^ iXjS|»^ i»A«S<^^$^ ^ |•^b«w I C^adI y^ ^"^aJIA^ 

^ <5*^^ ItXi^ W ^ <£ ^^aam,ss» |*b| b^ j^{/i ^ S<XA^{y> 

^l5> ^ (3^ ^;.0 '"* X y^ j*UI -- {^"S b 

' ^Awjt ^4>^ l^l^Aw ^€&^.K5^'yd '-dSlj jj^| 

jv^^2 >caS^ S^A-lia. £ ^iyp. Jbif ^ yM:> ^5^ god^bb 

0.5^^! Sya 2u ^A5!^ ^j,ax> 2Cjb^ ^\ ^ 

"** ^ yS>y'^ l^iiAiS liXCfc*^ ^ib^f iX<Ca^ 

y^^«W ^JyS' — L,^ b5^ ^LXi! ^ ICA^^ gds^^ ^ J^bf y^p, 

iCAAiiAM/ “* CjrS’^* U^it^ b 

)y^ '^“' "" ^ ^ ^ 

\j^. . *^7" ^ *^7^ ^ py^ ^ *5 

LgS ^1^1 Jt^. viA.*^ Jj..»ia>. ^X«ai ^ <#^7^ 1#*^ 

Pi 



V lOU&fM OEIlNTiX 'C^NFEEiNCS^ ^ : 

^ ySXXAW^J 

^ idj| d4.s3wo ^ssSj^U &S^l4'i o!^ ^ .£ 

^4X^1^ 45^ |♦LX^>f yy\ 

^ j5j.jut> iX^U*/o at^" \£bu> ^ ^4gx»M^ 

^2 «.,«aSf^ ^ caa&j-w 1 j^l^l “* 7^ ^ 

"*": ^«?L i^«^$s viiaJL^ cs'^'^ 7^^ kS' ^0^^ 

OA«0 ^ ^jSbL J5 fi£ 7^ ^ ^ .>*lw ! 

^®t3wo at^sL^w £ ^khX^ ^ T^t 7 J (54XfP ^ 7 ^‘^ 7 ‘? 

\S^^y^ (J^®( 7^ i^A«^ (5 ^ c^^L:2» ^5*^^ 

<£ ay^l^wo 7^1 — ^S5" y 0 7scLi25 7,5 07^7*® SiT-XS^ (oaw^p. 

(Js^JL^ ^ j^X^sax^/e / ^ oJ^IsiXaw 

2w d^ i/ )y^ ) £?r^ v 57^*^’ 75' 

vJ^ilAr j*U| ^jf ii,y^P, ^ ^yh ^^^ \JyX 3 £ (J7^* "" <5^7 

4X.4 ^k«^ Jt X y^ 7 ,Ca«| 7^“^^ "" ^7^ dT^) 

j^Uf ^ ^T^vo 7^ |i,5U ^ 

I^Xw! v:yU^X>c ^ oU 7 ;SX.v 5 70 07!? vd^l ^y\ yi ^5f ^57b (5^^)^. 

^7AW74> 77! -“ yf J.A5t £7^ 7^^** 

aJb^^ — yf c^^Ls* i^ma^ j*L-«t ^3L&. 

Uy 750 2^7^3 ^ o!!ll£> X c^xbA^A X ^i^*' 7^*^^ 

^7^ 77 ! Lj 3 

j^yC^ IjT <^*^7^ 7^ [%^iL«| ij^jf aw b. ^7^75" 217 sIt®. 

-* fig 1x45^7 xadaB 75" ))^ 

(ja^^ ur^ i^y^ ^:i^77^ i^yf ^ 

-<g !5f!7 T^bw G^.;i:>^'‘^' 7)-^,.f-^ 

^ {^^\(>yM ^Ajd at^Lw X cAXbl^ £^ 7^ 

•*“ r 1 IBaapAfi»-r - 1 ( f ) 

-(r) 

U *>XI^^J)- - ^;l> “ lJm^] (r) 



tDHE tEAGEb^ Of KABBALA 




^ 2UA^ SjUfc Uj 1^1 — »i IT 

^ t'^ f ** 

. «/^40 c3v.4»sx-« J1 ^ "• UIa^ Jw%dSi 1^3' 

o.S^j.^^ "• 

i^l ^jl tX^S^lS ^5^ j c^aI< 3 o-^iaXw 

y.jyc Jo ^ ^^^LaXaw.^ -" Oj*® ^ ^ J^ 

^ cia^IaXw ^^LaJiXaa#} o^l.2>^^ j CiA^S:^ 

y^f )y^ isy^^'^ ^ uiAiJaXw -” 

0 !!^^f ^^^^gjCsf jji^f ““ (.S*^*^ dAiJO , yJ^tjO 

L^3 sOL^ La 2 ( soL^ ^ y cA^jaA^w ^ sUsk \J^ 

J^.A4> K^yi iC^J — 1^3 L^ ^ \j^y^ ^tcX^lia^ ^ 

"" ^■€^ 3 *^ 3 o^^la^Aw 

U>^y lO* ;'-^^ U’ ^ 

^ 

o^i. oujLs*^^ ^ |vAa yj U ^Xi 2 Us:a 4.® j-Xif 

a^AjUu ^ o^aIoaw y% ^ KA-Ut L,) (^aaJUo 

£. v::^a3U>^^ ys^ ^ uy^y^ u^ )^y^ ) J^o U^ 

4sP 4?* (5;*^^" 7 ^ ;>' 

^ (•^U Lgso. ^1 ^ X.A^f ^ ^JDJ^ 

CS^ L»-Xa^ /^ iSniiJl i} y^y aHmm ^^aAaw *“ ^^5^oaa J 

y® ^ o.^aw.3 ^^/o — L^r &i,jLiu IX ^Xc^ oL 

^^fXjQ xr L^J ^ jUi>. (X g^Xjj g|-L0 itJ X^ 2 L;D f^Aw ^ ^jLa^IXU 

0 J«^Aa:s»<i-L {J^'i^ft^ 76 ^ jAfi|o*AiLsa»^^ ^ 

, W..' l^iSAwj^ ;^J^X ^ ^ Ui LaJ \iX4| ^aI 

<£ "" l^is j^^Awf tfi 16 ^j| — l^* 

OjjpuW , ., r^, , CIlA^JsiXAW'', "“ ^n^ J' ^^.aXa j j L n^XiiUAiX? ^a XaX ^Si,lit»§^ii5 Ij^irtl^' yjiAiS^ 

*- 1 f*f ^ia S^Jj a;ssd^-^f i3.U-^^;.#i (f) 

-• rA 9 &adL»--f liia^ — rr 9 4;cdI^— fiAsl!^! — 1^)* Aa:^^ 

■“ Iff toa^-f *>%►: 

- rrr (r) 

rr 
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^ jXi^-cyT* ^\ ^ ^ &5*" i-' 

- O)^ ^ (5^ uy^^y^ y^ y^ 

'X**: jy5^' • • ^ ^ Jo (J|>J Laj |( 3^ i»»W«fcOf ^^|>^'t 

at-|\o 0**^^;)* «iAA:5*^ d4iS3uO 

l6 ^ 

|l3y Wof »«g3L.^W ^ |»Ul 'Oy*^^' ^ 

LJCJCw ^S^y0 (^l^A.^! l^*€'’^^ y^ j*i^f ISi5^ i.^ 

(*^t <dL\iJ^y^y^ v.^£^ 2^S^ l«-§3 ^ <i (^5***'! 

hyias>> 0 1 JoU) ( y^iS^ 4> y !> gg ^ iXS^y^ \ 




- La 5^ at3tjj^ fX^^, ^ f^fiAyy 

5^ (5^V^ |•U| yf\ tiyk& 

>-I • «^-f j=>-! I .t ^v «>.*.•} !.l ^ . t .. 




r ^ <# 7 •• <# I j J u-^- -JJ--- 

-j^JbUx^ ^Xi! atX ^aXw( xif-;^Ai 2ti ciaaaX^I 

yC ^3 Oy^y^ j^U^LiSS {J^ yiXA^ ^ 

^ y/MJlXM»JO yS^ ^id l;,^ lAXAWy& ^A.^^ X.^X^ ^AmS' ^,10,3 IaX«*W 

4^ ^*i tX»a3 |•iXvy^J!^4AXJ& jAUI ^ 

^StiAa^ Us* U^ ^ x5^^3 jy\ i)i3 CAJt^ 

y»Al _ jT (3 '€’'^ CaM 2C3 ^ j ! . "* ' >»X Ai^' ^AUt^fia 

' ^^y {S^* ,7^7?^ ** 


-j3i:I^Uo )f giUb| ^ ^U3(^ 

^3 <^a 3 l^ ^av' 2^ c2 Uyft !cX^ j!^ v! 

« : l^, , UjS^ 

<£! )^ eS^ 5 ^ ^s' «y^w yexX&s^ ^ <£ <£ U"^ 

o^ (i5Lj5 o-A^jcLa. |»l^! ins’ LX*jL;i^ifi j3 

oUiaXui y «yjji‘ ^ vui^<> 8 ^ L 43 li’ ^ ^ISj ^»y» £ 


- Jilaw JwU * 
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^jf •" , (5'^^ (5**^)^ 

\Sy^^ c^AiAlaJiAw dS' ^ ^ (i>'4i^ J^^io ^ 

^ i:i>|^j^2> i:)! 4^1 

j5l£> JS ^\ itTL^S 

ndsUX^ ^ (5^-^f *£7^ ^y^ cL ^1 

J Kj^ i ujf 7^ ““ *•#; 

4 Xa 4 m!a^ f ^iai^ JS^ 1^ uyAiilXi^w — LjcXav 

jO 

y^ ^ 7^^?^ 17 -! 7^ ^ij »i^^^ 

^(iX^L^ 0*H^ (jS^W cs*®*^ ^yM 

^ (5’**’^ ^ "" ^^7 Vl ““ <£ 1*21:^ 

7^1 yS^ o.vwX^ 

^ »JtX^ ^ 4^75^ ^ ^ o^J6 Ijrf-f 

^^^* **^ ^7«a^2 \^AAfS^tiCi> f viiAiLfcM^ ^fiX^LjEa^ 

(54^ u^T^ ^!!? 7^! 75! "" &}iXj 

^^7JUw-2> j»Iaj| ^Uxif f| 52 > }kSLl\^ Luaj! 

^yhj^lj ^ d^Sy^, ^ 12? jj^A) 2t^;!^4Aw yS ^ 

77I 7^ 2Si2(^( K" I—XaCS^ ^ y^7^ ^iiXui ^ ^ 

^ ^ 7 I 7 ^u:aI 3 - X^Law ^jeO\ yX^^ fjS' lXa^ ^jUImi 

^ ^yA^jo yS^ (iy^^y ^jX^ yy\ 

0^7^ £, l»!iUi2t — i^aSI^s^J cH^7?) 7^ tXJLju 

, ,jKj!^^L»ft ,2t^' j«p3Ci^^r*>7»i^4 .{^^7**i*y^ ^t>yy^ yy y 

7SCU D!ik2 b -” 7<^ y^ «tX^ ySi^:^JS ^y'f ytx^ 

|v 5 oU isS "[3 yl^ ijwl^ i£ ^zyi ^ ci7^ 7!-^*-^i 

^‘7» |^yi»/e OA^7-lla« CL y^'^ U*-! “ ^Sl^yg> 

— y^ljisi. ^ uX^** x 5 ^i 6 ^ 

^ 77 '®'?,”<£ *^7^ ^ 7^1 

y 5 ol.*:. i; tjf 75I ^ ^7^^ «M7; 

::|||:f^:^^ ;.72'' .^^3y3! - ^ ^h> 
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(a.UIV^5L4j oiilio! ;^'l '[i.b 

4. Lr;r^ ^ u?t^t ^ ^ 

- 2UiO 2U ^^1 

““fi 2 Uy® aoU^ 1 ^ tjwjj at^Sf^ JUi£3t «£ j^l^l 

42 ^ Jj-S iri 

JUd. ¥ o«^IaXw U tfL ^ bys» 

}iXi> at^" ^50 Uj U^S^.<> 42 j.i^ — y^ ^ 4 ,^ 

^5 ^ j 5 ^^K;>Iaw ^^ftXJCSf ^ 0^3 <£ 

iX^ 4?( — bt^l^rD K lj05> ^ ^7“!^ bSSi 

£1 ^ o-^iaA-w^ O*^ 

^si. j^b 1 “" 7^ T"^ b3cX-J(ti£)^b 

u>.^iaXw oi^i>- <2 »5^ at^^ 

£l.^ I«►5l3 i^y^ ^iXs^ 

ija^Jj UwoJ is,f ^ y^y^ o^-y^o ^ ^5^soLJ? 

js^^Jt j.r LaAaawI (j^i^ £ ^!(X3lfi^ ^ 

^jaX^ oU.Iai«w J^.yafii» 21$^ (^;SXa» L^“}^ 3^Xft — 

^)UIa« 42 25)|4>^3| X (5^ »5 fiS l*^y 

y^ xS^ 2U it3 <£ by Lp^aS^ f ^^3 •" ^ bL-^u^,^^ 

^ X (J'.V® au iJ7^ «43bw L-jy 

42 7^t^ y 54 X:s^^ 4ii; trb; uy^/^‘ 

y& ju CA-vbb y <>!dit3 

— y^ 80bl yXlyy aiAjU^ ^ ^ys Jj ^5^0 £ iXj^ 

x^jacf^su lyyi 

42 [•bf xf Ula. jXJb 4^ ^^b* xa^ IXa«| j 3 

{•bj "* yS!> ^56^ j!y (#*^7^ 

dy^^ i:)'-^y X l^-^b) ICa 4 (yijo^ c^A^itli:^ 

•“ 1^3 LjXy® x^bjl viiJj^S^ 

^ ^ yb^ ^ adJf 

ri 
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Ojr" i US' Sousas' 

^ 

^Jl5 o>’i» ^ 


p1)U ^ ^ djr^^ «y^S* ^ ^IoawI ^j| (5«>U4i 

{jO Y* V3Jt\^ f*^ <^y® 5'*»' ^ 

jUauI^ t>lAM iX^ ^ 0^C> Ij^U ^ t5^j y Oj'J® 

LaJ^p**)! Lai)!^ t )*A^ 

!iL^ o.JLa«^ Sts' ^ji>< ^ ^ ^low} ^ s^j 

p xiLi jpS' ^S' I ^_)UAAA ”“ L^3 ixgji 

jJLfel^ ^j( iXSlJ-A^ ^^} - (J.^ (jS^'-^ L^yoli*- ^ «j^ dyi yi 

^_^>9 ^ '-*?■ (^*“:5l «>ils» dy*»^ 'CiySSi <i 

^ Lb) ^ ^ ^AA^t ijUiUy y> ^ ^♦.w ^ A A» t 

^5^l^®». ^ oJo kaaSO <£, ““ 

^U. ^ IS' ^).A*«ia. (.U| - LgS^ Xi 1^21 (S' 

JjJu Jywp sg ^^A«^J _jj (iJ^Lw ^ y uf L^r^ '=«^'‘- 
y^XiS" ^AU.j| ^ (j^AU^ y^A£ LXJ ^ ^ 

V^y ^ <i tU*/) — UlSijS' iXXi yS^ (Jy.^^ 

yS^ ^^y»M^ ^y] ^^Aam^ |»L^| (XaJ ^ ^AiO^ 

— iX*3 (iU JIaai liljt dy*"^ vtyya* — ly iiJLa» 

JUXil ^j.AX j^iO juLa. (XaS ^ ^ry (^Jr-^^ (J****^ (•Uf 

y»Aa£^;o ^ \a>J^Aw^ ^jjtS-jLa. yc^ y' StX-*i® KSyiri “' ^4^ 

^y ^AaoJ y ^yS^ ^yXxK O^ta Xi^J '—A^ tS^'*' 

- biJiy Xi\yy hXjiXjo yy\ Uf^f^ I>^ y^ dy*-^ 

^ yia ^ ^.«Xj<> i «yL*5!^ ^iajys^y uyll^U^XSW ^J| 


u>i^;y® (5*7^ ;7' ^^*7® 75r‘^'“y ;i a»/ ‘»’"j3 

04® jf Jf U^ yy\ JSy f £A*^Si yy\ >’*• 

yi *^7^ ^ ^ c>4*“®^ y J s2 Uyt> ysl-i^ ‘OLo 

y f nT - L^y Xi ^;XAy ^^j^<5 CAAla^Aw Jy-oa* U ^(0 


86 
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c C^)y4 ^ “>*^ •) ’> 

- 1^3 0.3^ )Uj - tiUsf ^J^) f. ^'S}u laift jff - g j.-«a-« 

^ Oj-is ^ isfy® '^yf^ ^_>•A* 

<>^i3 «y4>.^ - fiiLXJ ^*3 !*^) “ 

»tL;SVv«; jJ<5 |.iLJ! XaA* f^) 

,j| bo ^5 lO^a. ^yA\ y^' ^ ySS.Xa^ ^ -,Jf <J-i^ 

- bo JS.3CS. ^ JbLf ^ oi)y-^ U;‘'^'* 

^ C>A*^ !*'■''• 

.<<;•) 5 ** (5^5-^ ^***" ^ ^ 7®^ 

- b3^ xiLto-lyc uJUi^ ^ m 

Ufl^l sf J^jb jti ‘^y) ^ (iy4^ 0*4^ i:ybO| ^a« 

i^l^l ^ Jb iJ'A^ c$*"7® (:i>j9bu.^ - ^yj*« bjjJ ^ 

^olix ^ x*i£* ^ ^ ^ *7 

c_y"y^ ^ cii! 

^^lJ^ l^CAAAAOXI ^ yj^ ,j«t - (^OLfJ V_7t ^fJAlO Ijy*^ — 

)5^ U)*^ U*^ ^ 

«> ^Sj.^ ;f) 5 waa 3SX> 5 i (J^ 

1*111.^^ U3«> (jwt S )^))) 

bi 

<£ ijyo ^2S^.job kXua^ "“ p XitAAjo ^ 

^ ^ cJ^'„..^. yP, ,f^ lJ^P^ ' : 

uyb )y^ ^ yw<jl 2*142! 2^42! 

SS»> 'jJb'L*®' i ;?» 

y^ 'Uyi^ ~ <^^'f 4- ^ ^' 751 
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^ .; : ■ ‘■; 

^5* ^U ■— Jt^ j)’ 

^ uiil^X! ^ys ■ ^J ^LiaS ^ yl) -"tfl 

^ ;adL^ ijlii ^ y sf ^^AwJ'jaCi^X.ft I^Lxjf 

^*. ** 

^ ^ y^\dS L£j 

— ^ LaXO 2S^Ia^ ^ y'%^ ^iiVA AAfcia*- ^ XiimtW I 

(AM |vi isy Ji> - ^ ^31^3 f ^JtLi 

|toUi5 Lj - ^d^S CaAS’ J^k,ftA*AAl( ^ y 2tiJf yt,jQ ^ U f Jw? f 

yy jH ^y^^ y^, ^ ^ 4>(^t ^ \^j\^^jq- 

^y^ ^yy^ (5^1^ *“ Jl^ y^ J*® 

i<^ I "" <2^"^ yOiAi Aij) ^ ■ ^X*ft iJiJ^piAi!2.i2> 

^ yS isS^ Li^XiA^ ““ Il^ 

auj^ sS U - JjeXiu! isHy^ySb Li£4X^ «• Ur ySt> fiXA^ 

LT^fj «£ |»U| y^5j.50 iXxXi ^ 

2Ua^ ^ ^7*^ -* XJ 

^ ^XJ 4>5.X— ^ 1*13 ^ ^iX.^ L^*i ii'- 

(XXpLi^ l%>a£^ ^ >** ^ yS ' f LiAift«Aiw f |*ji5 &X Iv||2L«*c^imi9 yy^ y***^ ^ 

^4^ - fiS Xiosa. ^ i^yS^ ylt^Xf y^^XJ 

ti ySOn £l ^ilXtidf V«^X|3 ^^Xa<WAi5 | 

^ ywl etX" ySt> x.^j ^\ - ^cX^^ ^SXf 

^4^f •“ ^XawI i>yi>. J*j ^25 It^^yl 

^■=|^'^ 2fc5^ yt^ y'^ 1-4^* 

J^ \ jj.^ 7 '€’v l^'A.wjfSiAljfii 1*1^ ( iiJlis^ ^y^ yiMj\ 

nS^ ^AS^.Jij^S ^ i:iiyi^ ywf^^l ywf ^j| 

"** ^ ■ |aI.^! "“ O*"!^^)’^ 4X<aX^ . ■■ ^ 

<^f ’y4 y )X;^ tfi ^ Uji^V ^ '*# ^ )^y^' 

^y yi iS IS yy:y ^ ^^Omj] cj«> ^ yN«> ^jf y^AAA^uoxr. 
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m- 

X X Vj*"^ . 4 :^ 1 ^ 2&3, 

:li#Mt^ ^ "“ of o 

^ fig ^ OltXllXfljAST ^ 

j®L^| — 

fiAil^j U*^ X Uj)^)^ V^ y£4J' 

ij»j^ s^l^j’l' 15^ li" \j>*y 

^) ^ yy^ )y^ )}^ ^ tp^ 

Oy,i^ ^ IaS^ 80)^1 ii, |*iLw*jf |^l*^o| 

Kjpf^ )^ ^ upyy ^ 

- idJ xi d3 ^\yiS ^XjI ^0 B,f 

))^ y^y "* y y^! jja^u^ j*^ui 

£y^ X X 1^*^'-^ "“ ^ €i^4^ ^ y^y^ X i^jOi 

5'*^ Uyy^^ “ ^ X *“ X 

U^«» J).Jb »4^5^ ^SfjJ ^ 1 :^ L^ OftXAJ - L^ 

L^^* ^^AAw«a^ j^l^f of -• \2^^y^ y£ xJ*^»yii^ 

^Li^ X \J*ity^y'^^^ 

i:)y^ y ^iJli^ of i,j^ 4 ^* 45 ^^ 5 *^ 

{j^ "“ is^y^' y^' ty^ ^^y^ y u*^ 

04^^ ^ - o^LaS ^ 5 ^ olAi! ywUj ^5" ^0 

“ i£ *- ^42 ^£0 -^yj O^ ^ fj^» f*tc| 

cytxs - ,5^!^ J ** (^^ uy;r* - i (^'•■fr^ - £l i M5>5>* 
““ ^ yf^ y^ li {* 1 ^! ^ ^ (g*‘*^A^ j) i 5 ^‘'*'i *^. 5 ^^ 

“jj4^ *^(^W''2*'^(,>4^ U)<^'? ^ \y^ y%i u)<2 

|•^wj| 2uXe pLfl| ^ dl 

y^ UJ^ *■ 'mAiyi^ ai^ fi; (}y*"p <a>^i£t 

£j^ y^|(> ^yS ^ U|^ <#^y ^ ijy^))^ 

^ <^f ^ U>2;yA v:>^ ” 5> 

^ ^ *^uy® Jf ^ u^* u“J jjjf 
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^ fiijJ a|4X*3 0 *A*'^‘ ^:^** *^^^** 

ew! ^ U***? (^“ 

-«ytX.w ^;8 j5^(j*. 1^ (i)‘^ ni 

/y^ ^ yS' at^X^wf — ^\d^^jo ,cXi^5:x K" olxs! 
xj^y^ i3 i 3 ^ LJy^yy"^ *" La^Xj *** 

^ ^ ^ xXJt ^Sl;> B' \::^j€u9' yw5^ U^ 

, ^ * 0 *^^ ^5*^, "" l.g.i <X#-^ ^ ■ yi^^ <£ ^^aaa#s% 

^ id.^ 2 sLA*i ^ ^ cXaJ 6 ^5^ (jMi-(M3lS' 

(5*^ CS^>4?“ <5^^* y^ ftXi> 

"^.5 aJ^U^i £ ^yU.%0 yS^ 

I tXis-^ tX^^> y 

y^ y^ JyMiy d^X:^ <Xaj ^ iiy^ y 

|#!iL«l ^A^t i;^5^ V-AJblia^ ^S dys>yj0 

^ uyit^ uy^y^ jyt cs^ oJl> 

ua^ wf L 43 b!il^ 

JjG o) b^ £ icA^fcXi® ci |b* fi 2 llfl^ IaS^ KSy^^ ^ 


U\y y^\ S 


^^y^ y^l^ ^^•f^ii (jb^^ La5" — J,5& S<>UI 


^ £i ^yfyi ? ^ ISL:^ UJ" |b^J 2 j;43L-u> ^ 

- bt> Xj oIa£ 5 ^ ^ j^L;> 

^ jJ^A^jLau lXa^^ jT y& »4XiSS^xt ^ 4 ?t y=*" 

■t£ <X^ j4ife at5^ ^2 ^yS^ ^y/iLs^ vaj^ASusi*- — 1 qaa? ^ 

“* t^b Ojjj.Id j%.bf jaS ^ wAAw ^ ^^ 5 ^ j^X" ■ yS^j^ 

^X^y^ y^ ^y^ {^ a;XL.j 2 LaX^ B y^ ^XamI 
4Xa^^ j£ pb| ^lAoj} di 4 ::^^ 

'.^•®^: ,.;, SD| vf B ' ^fiX^ OyJ^ yX^'Jk^O tfi ^ ^JkAAWO**'. ■|#b:| 

^( 4 X 1 ;^ j5^ y^M2,£> ,|%^ lCr^' 'LjrS^ iSi. j^Liflljf 


uJ^Aat 


~ ^5 |J^^Jilb^ ^1 J^A - (f) 

(*ii^ JA^ - y U wj 4^ ^toaj 

f'<f: 
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' ^ IS' ,J#.L^ ^ 4^:?^. U — U)y^ ^lAAia^f ' 

Istjljjfi^ CKX*** y*& *• yS^AS^ 

^m\ “ f^lS \^ILio ^ j%.X.a^ ^y\ Kj\yy 

^ y^ y**^ is^ ^ ^y^ <5‘S‘’? ^y*^ dljl 

(XjyJ yJ U ^ ^|.AAw.a> j*l^f ^5^ 4X««M» L^ 

^5^ cs^ "" ^S!^ ^A*/ LX^f U , ^ 'ok^Aj 

tfi |*t«i «* j»u} ^xiof ^^4 (^ 

y^ C^«*® <CAtA.i^^ "• (waXi^ii^ CS^ • 

(Jhft^ 2tX* UtiC^i ^ ^ ^yAO.:s»> (X^^ ^ ^mJykjQ *^4J 

20 »La 3 j»2X.Aw( £ y^ OA^^ ^5^ ^ cS 1 -aJ yS^ 25*^1^! tfi 

\jy^ *’ atXX^ jj^<> d^y^ 

Q,AX f4>^ xX ^ ^UAia- l yi^ - ^-Jl-S-Sf O^AA^ ^A^J <£. ^XJ 
&XjyAf - ^jOyXK^ ^ fO - jlii*. yS£>l:^ yS^iXi:^ 

^ \jOj£^ ^ 42:^ O^ - S \J>y^ ^ y^ ^y^^ 

dyXi Jf^AyS^ yfi:> y ^ ^^L;> q,Aj^ ^ 

)fy« LT-^ - <£ |*'-««i 

u^ 4^*^'-*^ •iifi ),^ oir^ i^^-y 

^^*“■^} U<i*J “LgS jj^jo (j|l^ x^jlio </ s***' ^ 

^i\jb ^ <iS J'-'*’^; (5^ ^ e^ 

;W - cS^' £5^ fl^ y> fiSr> 

- ^3 4^13 £ iijJ ^ ^3 ^jf y«(> 

ChSi^W U^ u^ o!^j;c.| <J|<3kiC> 

y*-* t^i® (jW y ii! t>a*j y^® u*'W'^ 

- 1^3 xi SJLj^ ^ 

,^;*t’^/ by price History of Persian - (0 

- ' \ ^ . trr*a5-*^)f^!^U()') ' 
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,. ujiiLix-^o ^ kajo ijmS^ ol LsXj^j 
' i»A^ X,^ ^ {JQ>S^>-^ 'iinjf 

ac:>^ j^Ut g±d^$UMy^ KZfSyXSi 

,t5^il5>' ^ ^yjS' <si jj^LaJUsI ^fS' Ijli^j^i |xaX& ^ 

y,m> \ ^ ^ ^ <iM>of'4^iS^ /f^ ^>»A»j^<J iXtAoL^ ^5^ 

; 25^ l&5^ "*• i}y^ 4^1 cL. **"' 

- L>5r^ U^&l:^ ULa^ C/A.^lj ^ 4?l 

: I^Xsa* 4-i ijwf — ^ ^^iof <isL fXxAM y^JS^ 

y • LaJ I yy^ (^»»o L i S >» |*>L'^|' 2C'^ 

*" <:2^ ^ (5"^)’^ ^ O*.*^.^ IjrAw 2cS^ 

2 C^IA^ ^ ^O yfdS, y^, J 

|%.jCfi!*> y«t tX^AW y^ yS ^1 hsojt 

£ dy^^y 2s5"bc> «y^j ^ oy^^^^ )^y^ ^-8^^ yi Jg^* 

j»Ut yS fA^sXvo ^^ 5 . 43 ! - 2 U s^iaS do! J.5" 

^x£j^ ^ 3i3yf tf± y5 &fUf oib^O ^ 4 ^ cL dxw y4J& ^ 

H ^ 2 S 4 >t^t Uf v^ ~ 

- kJU* s;-l}|^ LXa Ois^ bUy ci |*Ul 

j%.5S y^ y^ aC-J^lAW ^ i^vUg l4Xi> jji^ 

"** ' '**^ ' Vw^iti-lo ItXla^ jjpS&L.^^ ^y ^Ss Jim^yS^ ^bi<^«ft‘f y^ (3^ ^5b 

8 ^ I Jly ^y0 SsS" ^ \J>y^ ci iXflUw jaX 

4 £. ^!iLA^Jt«AA^ ^bt ^ ;j4^ "* ^st^lJb 

. ‘ (!c 5^ L^b^^iS 4!!^.yS^ VliAJtAiiJ 

u5^^ U^t^ »>f b 5^4^ yS b - JyfcS 

jCT yO (5^*^^ ^it “" O^)^ n\ySb^ llJb ^^1 

“ i«JInx# j^>t jJaa^ (f) 

Ji 2 a. 3 *^ 3^5 A 

JO ,^b A - JA ^I^ix cotso^l a i:;! 33 ^ J®! A c;l 33 ^ 

,*t^ ^lyk^ - 35 «, - v/V ^ 5 )^ 

"" Ksf^ 5®^ aISkxH^ ■" ^ ^^3®^ *2?^ Aei^ )j^ h^^aI ^ tJibw^ A 

-‘ . *~ S?)^^ tSaofl^ (^r^lffjj^t^aL. Hjj,J3i> 

■ rf' 
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/ p\ - US' yym: 

■■ ^' yt^!> 

ii^^ yi/^U j*U| 

|Uam^ ^A»w|^ >^5*^ I%iU| ■“ 

^ y^y«^*w Ui| yS' ^ jmc> ^ y^ yy\ “ 1)*^ Jla> s::,?43L^^ 

uplsiU ur 

UJ',; ^ J\ / y^M.^ (.Uj ^ u-» - (5%^ 

x-UU/0 dxi ^ ^dS ^ ^ KAa^ yS" j%.U| - UL;j. 

otXJw ** oUi! UL?^Ui “* (5^ 

Uy“^y^ “* Li&j y2i yU &jLAw^ 1^ y^ ^ 

t tfd y i*Uj ^ ya^3 

y^ y j*! iX** y ^ y^ ^ y^ JkJLaW^ ^ 

KUj& |*UJ y^ (X^J ^ yjO 2^JS^5'"-U5'^lo}^AW ^ 

)yS y^> fy® y^^ O^^di:. ^ 

26)^^ ^ atX-wt^ ui^j4S.4> ^ SjPySi. £ ^ ^hjo 

y^y^ ^^y) "* <s2 y y^^>® 

y^ UUy ^1^ y^*^ 2 c<mx»|^ \y^ 

IS" {♦U^ yw| icS'" tyo y^Xswj ^ ciA.iU^t> ^ y. j»liU dbf 

'■£■ y^iy®L^ ^ <5^2 kS)^ ^ *4^^ J54-?! "“ ^uaw^Ls j*U 

y^AA*Ai^|*U) l,g3 |fc^^S" y6^U^^^ i£ j*^aAj|&Aii:i j*Ul jXAJ 

*^'; ;^l W f.:ils*Jtx*|U ^ ^ui 

yio x^Uu ^ |_^t iS^^ "f^ ” ^*^7^ iXij 4l tL* (S' iij^ ^ 

^^yM — ^yf y 2cJ,.^li ■ :^, yi yv^d ^jX^;, 

7*'t‘ 

*•^5 li UJffr-i^ ^if ^ ^y^yf^ Ls^iX^ 

•U^ 4^ 4^L^ uAj>yM3 2ci^S ^*Ui!^ I^Ul ^ l%,s& isX ySLi^S^ 

^“* jziu (r) 
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IiAaJ.. 1*1^ /*** .|-A^hXiMpi %.LiiCjf j, t i 

: ** i ,. W ** ) ' ^UJ 

. ^ c^yP'ytf*^ aU^Aw s>LMs^ ^ ^l/of — ^ L^L^ ■ >^^1 

^S t j»U| — US^US^ «i^U/0 — JiyS ^IaIc 

Ut^>^ ( 5 ^^ "" <-:•* v*aj 5 ^‘i ^ 

Uj| yf |♦m OjJcXiJ^ <1 ^AAAt^ y3 ip^Jhfi*. 

^ \^yAiyS^ ^ijo — LX^iLas. 

[*U| ^r dykw LaaoI K^:^f X^jIau £ ^ijo] 

Ki^5^ xS^LS L^ yi' ^XmjO ^3L.g.^ 4)f^L^S\.:x 

cfL v£;AjLa>> ^^ ajSX.aO 

CA.i^^Aw xC^O «AJU^ ^ 

(^5^^ (^Aam^ |»l,«| — yS j*Lxf| 

JX £ y ^JOy£i> ^ 

, (^1 X«M / JtLj ^ ^S' ^=* (*<>-! ^5 ^ ^UJ 

^ iXmsS £ tiiyf JL^ ^ J.«| U=»| ^ Uj 5 | *>J^i^^> 5 i 

^ t 2 Cam*| ^ *“ 

»f_) cgj <£U^ ij) ^ O"^ 

0 P 

d} £ |wL-*m.« ^ ^ uyS^ Lifi^ li:^ O*-*^ \<Xs>^ 

iXoS £ fi^Ul cLy^ {jOyXh^ 5^01^1 ^ 

j*rL£> yS" CXSy {J»,j( xlilcX^Jt l^^i JU> ^ 

_ ^^yi!o ^p - fTA acaafi^ - ^p (f ) 

n'j-Hf^ aL» ^i>*!x! ^p “ (SiasxJt- £i £ p>y^ £ ct>2f?a. 

oHU. j[^ ^ ci>»ia 3 -* 

— £ (Jm 2 a> 

“" •«* 3' )*** **’ (f} 

“ iJaitaxta-w^^ — (r) J (t*') 

u-ftiaa-* ^lUxa-j “ 

3 T 
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Aiyi 


S ^ H y y^SI K43U 

, >(» yMhJk^"^ 24*lj| 4XA*ft ^ y ^ ^^AMiii2>|#L>^f '<£lij| 
jj^l W^tl ^ 

yX^^ <^Lj 2fi5^ C;A.^yS\^ ^ 

(3 ^ ^xXXa^ y« t3 l^iA^Sa* Lk 40 £S&^ 

AllAniS^^fiSk (wAiSfcKiJ ^ jjn*^3S^ cJ.^-^AiS! “* iSj^*^ <££>»^^f*^s5 ■ 

^wWaJ cX>«)|^<a 3 J^tX^ I ^^30 ^jSSiX-AIi^ •“ 

*** I Si^Lii y {^J^CLiS ^ ■*" t. r-i iJI.^ ^ ***" ii^yS^ y ^ 0^ Li«^ 

y twijLitf jl|,25iXjo ^ ^A.«^ ^J^J^JSi• ^^:SXj 9 ^ tXsfi^Lnw 

4^1 ^ - L^ yS^ 4^1 jj yyi^ Hi.X^y^J^yS^ 


Q>^ (5^ d (J^Jwi^b i iS.Syf 

yf^=> y ^y^) 6y^O ^ <3W3j y ykf ^ ^A^i> ^ 

<£1-.^A^5 

^ ^ O^JpfcS* 

[•^^j “ \mk^yJ^'S ^ ^ J»Ui CAjftX^^ yy\ 

jy^AXI' C!AAi!3r<Xi>VW ^ 4Xa)^|^ ^«p^ I “ f 

LaP^^J y\y^\ 1^ KSyS^ y^ DjcXjSti^ (3^ Js?^ls»^ 

^^AAM.'> j»U( L^y) jACs. ^^4^ yT cXj^J - US^ 

(5^ cJ^aa» ^ ”" y y^ 

^ ^ ^^64-? ^ SEAjJiXAJ 

|*L^f ifiL aUJcX*^ (3««L^ ^y^ J^aoL^ 4 

y^\ oiXiul 4 “” UoUaa/ &^l3 

JUif ac^ ^ t^Aw ^ j^aa ^3 4 Xj ^5 ^!5Lw| 

)^f ■ 4i-)^ <f5^i> ^ d^y^ y^^ ^A^kMAjViJuXs>> »j 


“ UitiSaJl^^l? \ ff Jasiko' — ytcu ntykla^ — (0 

“ S#*^ *** isist^ — “ (Ff ifflAtf 

n 
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m 

^ CfdAj ^ ji et yaju - ^ '4'^ 

OftX*3 «y^ir JLS ^3 yd*j LaT ,. i^ 

tfi. Lr=> 

^S ^1 ^^XjO xj ^ |cXi>. 

^ juks>^- ^ ^ OsA^ jfxT 

i; ^ cJtX^^uXi.s. - ^ - ^ hs^\y^ 

^ (^ ^ j.Xw| ^ ^JC^ 

(5^ ( 5 -^^-^ -£_^'? ^5^ ; ij^jL^Sf xi!«i> !S' j^Iaj 

i xj^U^ ;^l xi ^ ^Ic. ^XA-t ^Ai ^A^ 

'-^ ^ (-J^V ( 5 ^ xaa.*ii IXa^ y' oy^y^ 

7^*4^*^ l•«j■ ^ ^ ^ X.A*^yf j.!iL«| yy\ by' 

u-*^ sI; itXi. xj ^S ^y'bUy yr I 
iS^ ft-^f - ^ xi (/' wb <J^b 
j.f'xj^ljw ^A*f yi^y» Oa 3^ (.Uf ^,1 «iy.a. y;.AA>*=^ (.U| t\*j ^ 
Xjy xT y' yi^Ajl - lyo ^ Op-ls yCiJ xAjdif sisb) 

*5 y V^L;i >ilj| ^ ^j.AAM.iS»j*Uj — lolAAll^byA) «A*A> y' 

cbe^^ ^ys yy\ viA,AiaJ.Au ^Sy^.'^ y^^ aS'l.gXjO 

»U3 yf ^ ^ya laJ.«^ ^ yj i^^y) ;,l 

i “*«* igX yjf ^ila. - t_;.Afl> ^J.AX ySli yfclsyj y 

oaaJ y' tXjy s^ X^ L 43 IXa^yo K oLaw] ^ 

< 5 "*^ y^f ^ uy^ltXjs xaj^jO ^jA^f xA/of ^y.j iJ^y Xi b Jj.jy 

■■^^7^(>'^y^5L^xii,j.^^yj>j.jb«A*wwi ax^a! jly^:sA*«j.:^f 
sUs y J,^U ^AJ y^j 6 ^ x^^ v:i^Jb> ^ y 

u^ y ;^i ej* - ^ cS; " yb ^ ^iUt yLc ^aaSU 
y S‘>i^f (»*AaA> cL ^y^J (.y.£ tbob» ^ yu (j«! yy^ 
y e^y «iJ5 bfys'ls’ n)b^ [*^b«i caSLa^ xs' ly 

- fig jAOil ^ Jji 
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j! ^ (5^^) 

' auSjXj ^ls> Lli^AAssi. K" 

IJ.AJO ^Sl:PS y:> Q^ 2iAjLjfc <C^(jO 

^XjI ^ ^yo ^SO v:y.Sj J.P - ^^2 ^U ^ ^l^XSCi! 

Ujjl yS^ IcXaaS t4iAlX:s*»-*^waAify^ 

■ i^^Awf ^ is^ kJ^^ “" ^•S'** 

— ^ c;aJL^:> ^ "*' ^»X 3 

SCa^X^XiXJI ,A aO vsij^n ^ n S^mi f v„„^sLa^ y^ y^yy’^ ^y 

^ eJ^Uxf 

CAXilisj ^ 8^ 2U - ^ ^ (^^Awt Jit I 

CAAWjt^ 1 ^ ^ fiX^ V:>AM^<> ® LX;^ y\ yB ^jUiJ 

^1 ULsk L^:^ 4 aa» ^y^)y LXa;> ^jI 

lAi£>^ 2U Liit^ Ijof J^Aw^JliCA^tX^C gg (5^ O.JLi> 8.i 

^ 0.30 j^iii |*LjR ;J.^f yy\‘-‘eB oiU^O ^ 
-bO^by ^Li^Jo ^ aOli> y^ “<£ {s^J^ 

£ \J^yy^y O^Ar||.Jbi^^ ^vJXo ^ 5 tO| 

^|<>jU>. oii^i>. k5^ ^j.S 6 jXi &i j,X3f ytol ^5^ liXAi trfyw'^ 
Ia5^ cXa^wui ^^«wA.2>j*L* f iA» ^b ^ 

J3US yy\ tXSUit £ ^ £ iXi^, 4^! (*'--« I ool^^ ^j) 

^ yy\ y\yt^ "t^ f 57*^ <£jil ^ 


acjt-sJ 

— j(AMS»» iJjp ^ aHw^— ^U»| i;iiiflu 

^llf^ ^Uj - ^iaa- 6 > aUI iJsSL*^ 

IdWf uXw yj^! jjjt iCa»t^ y;|i>f — ^^lak, — iJ^a,.^— 

““ <Ktfj^la^ *- — VAf &S3ka - i^tWtgJx j! 

"'iA^vd''': KlA 

- V 


If 
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Jy^ tf± (S*^ ^y0^aj> ^yyS^ y:SKjsf 

c2 L^S *^ 0 43j^ 1^ c^iiaXw y ■ 

45"^^ ■“ ^ ^y\ 

y^X^-CwiS^ ^5^ cJcX'^ y acT" yS' acS^ 

LSLa**' LaJ |*K" yf 'l ^XA] y *"cs^ 4J*^ |*^»4wf ^ 

L^ i,^Xi IX f^yJioyXO ^ C.>L^' 2CX L4,,SxJi.#«3 

yS^ ^SSiL i^^^AAwSfc i^loi^ I -<5^ yS^ IaS^ J^aS <-i, 

’'|vJ^J «!*,«(> ji'ju^l*/) ^ 

x^Ljs K' ^LXi ^ Ja 

^ !t>.i> |V^afc — oAj (j**j ^ uyjWj.^ — U) 

(JLsJI ^ Lp f^yS^SijII i^(^-<5^‘« 4- 

VttArAiaXw lJy^S> — (.^ OyA yi yU/ ‘^] 4 5 

wb j5tX*3^^5.:i ^y\ i^yiyjyK ^.U ^ ^ ^3|6 ^/!^! 

cj^ta ^ JjC3 sUf sCi^b jtCij - LjOcX^ - 

4^^ LXawI J^b cy.Ajwa.jo yA y3 ^l:SX.& ^ '^ol^ “ ^a5^ ^5 ^ 

!(>^ - A>® 

J.3 \yy^, ^4 ao iaSijA — ^^0y gj tXa> {5^^3 ^Lc^ 

[*^ i^y^ 4- J-«l^ ;5**« (J^ OiU>. £ ioy&yPl 

o.Sla xa^^tXj J^jflf ^JO (.iL«f ^Ujt> cL|vlii5 j^y&.^jf ^5^^..^at^.J 
^ jdJIcj^Mj^ 4tjy't^ ^ 

^ «aa*S^ — “if telc5 — r (f ) 

- yW ^‘tfl ^jt7-“^‘| ^Jx^^j! ar**iitp a;?*su# asoaa«s 

- f rVds&s^ ^)tJ£> 

- rn ^1 ^.^c - rt'- - on (r) , (r) 

*" yA* ^aI^W " I V ( ^ ^ lii»! |<w)a 3 

^jt> - U0l^l - ^Jt) 4;Iaa..iU A ^ 

J^ofe ^*>>1 olftjla - ^5u»>#ix| — J-»(^ , 

I A 
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^pbo^!' .0jA^ l&lyJt ^j.io 

^:ij ' itX j“" ,oiA£> \^x>^<i *“ 

(jSiAjo UL^ «£ ow^Lj^^w ^liXA/ 

“* ^ ■ CajLa^^.' 

y ij^XS J.3 S xXAii^ ^j^as JtX:^ ^ L-^as> ^ 

^^4Aw( LJ \3 )^^ %.Xa£> y (5^L£^ "^^1 : ' 

^Sys^' c 5>^* ^ 

^^Jb,AO {^'1^'^ i2>> yyAS ,y 

— ^aT ^0 yS^ (XA^y» ftXi> »Aajy ot3^ ,£ 

^ 2 U/ol a.:^ ^f( ^ ^Ixi 

^««?LaO (ZCAja* ^ (J^ACtiw» 

1 “* f X.S <^* 5 ^ ^^A^ 

ca 3^ an^Aiia* cy^Aa:s>- ^aj >> I ^ ^ »Aa:> acS^ 

y" xj^Ux) v^t ij^x) xI^Uxj ^ 4 Xa;s^.xj J! ^ 

^ lA^i> jAbt ^ ^ ^3y KSuX^ 

ica5dIc>j y - yA^4XA3 y c>.A3l<2>y &j jy\ ^-§3 ac3 

jjpJ VaA^i^ 1 .XiAAa£^ yy\ |J^^Aj2.jS3i»»C ^aJ ^ 4 J y *W 

*“ ^ 43 * J.^U> ^5^ yx)! L 43 


,,./!^aa> I 
<# 

^S'Lss 

'c^ 

1 ^ VISA J 

y ^;iA.5&LxxidU &S^ auol 

iij ^ \ySt> ^ 

V!JlAA«i^l><^ ^ Jw^ ^ 4 '^ 

LX:j^^S 0 

^yX^.^ as..^^ 

^^y,^S!A0 • 

- ^AAj 

■jr 

i ‘■<^<> 

1^ dy^y 

< 2 : 

JcX.;^ y 

<Sk^' yyl 


U3i3 dy 

•• p 

LAxamiI 

5 

8 ^ I 4 J 

^b 

'-j! S 

jL^ssUJ b 

/ 

xJbLii;o 

l^AM y 

^L^wif v»jA 

i ^ (j« 

’ / 

;JiXxi ^ ^ 

au^Uxi y xjf - 

■ t«3 « 

Jyw^ j»L.^o| 

- «4>bc| 

^^Aw>©^ y.«( 


j - I 43 


><x*»4 'X^^ . at.^ilAw ^,, oy^ jj yA© :'ib ^ oXa>^ J^yuj 

,„ W4X>,.:^A^ ^ \::Ml£>yy .,^^:^%^ ....:^| 

- 1^1 ^1 - - ^^la ^>^l> (f) 

— a^ij^.« » (f) 
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^ \j^ ^ ^ 

^ ^:jW i "“ ^3 dX^yS iry^ 4^4‘i 

' ^L*4mZ> J uifo^ iSiXSiy viljf ^5*** . I^ cJLa^ 

id *" ^ ^J l/O {j*^L«a.jC. (j^-^ 1 o>j9j^ 1^ ' 

s^AiiM ^ ^jS' (Jb5" ^ "" dLy^ ' ^y\ y^ 

**fr« )y y^ ■ j%3 aiS^ 

yf Jb ^ ^ UA.:^ ■ ^ ^ * jUifowU 

- ' lA3t> <d)^l3 Law^^I — LaCuu^S^ ^y^ y^. ^ |d 

****{^.,3^*^^ I^^AAJ Lx^ LiS^A'i Lam) L«Wi«S ijji^ iiXi^nC' f ..IsDLAJSfc^wO 

•P 

^ i ^ yy^ * ^ ad^y^^ ^ viiAiJijjjpJLD y . yJi 

^-l^f ! ^^Aw| *"“ ^jj.50 iXX^ ^ ^3lX^5 •“ (dy^ 

- f^jpD K oL.^a3f ^ JtXit - itJ cL^ (^y^ ^yh ^ caJLs^ 

y\^ — LXJ £dy>%P, atib^ Is" Xy^y {jy^y^ 

i ^54-? X > 

^5^ 2tAjf (j yMJ ^ viii {J^^y'^ ij**^'^ y^ kmSy^ ^y *" iJdi^4 

^ ^ y lX^> yy\ yyS^ ^ |vli2? 

ftXx^ XxIXaJC ^0y ISS^ ^ 

| y^JSr' *“ gH^'^' yS^ JCAwSiXA^i!} I 

at^Lj CAi^ca. *- ^3 ^y^ g^yol^ ^5^ ^ ^ (5^SU |vS"" 

^\s^y^ ^y3 d-y^ ■ CiAAW^<3 

&4:gv5^ X 5^I<A3! IS" 5 ^ jf ^st 

Ij^ ^x^\y v:iA.i!^^i& ot — 1^ ij*^ 

^y^ SJbf vc:aaJI:SS^'' |^‘^■^ 

r'^^t!Z^'yi^>!!S>' yy\ VCiAi^O. Vli^^aS •* , cXai 2> | (^jp^A^ 0 id^ 

^^^yy ^ ^ya yS 0"»^ ^Uw3 ^aw 

xiUj ^ i:i>^Ad5> ^^‘i «3 <)«aoI:^ cx-wb^ 

"" ^4^* Jdy^ <2^ ^ "“ <4^* 

f1 
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^ y tX^) - vSU >4^ 

^v X ^ ^5^0 «o4)^ 

^ ,c£ ^ 0^X1 U3 — y.0 >* '■ Ia30^ ^ 

-* L^2 La^ |♦lyJ| ^3 c^y^ t cl^^®!*! 

^y$ij^ uy^y^ )}^ ^ )y^ y 

\m^f^yS^ {,^»Ai9 yS ^ ^ 4si. xjiyp y^ i^^y '*iiA>«^,l^jpj 

— Uf' |of ^ 

c).adIj5»» ^j0LJ25 ^ (Xxi £ OjAMs^ 

^tj|p»3l^«^^AAy.X> <J>ARAj||^^r X.^,-> - (S'^y^ iK«|l^ cs^sAi. 

Jus^ ji' ^u> 

^r u>^‘JU jAk's ^j ^ ^ju plAJtAAwj 

^ L 43 y^yt*^ Jy^ ^ yy^ ^ ij«| 

^)yy^ « ^ 0 ^ J^^xilia. d^J^ ^1 

tUxi ) 4?^ *“ {J^Ayf £ u*'! <54^ Id^ 

^jux ^5^1 a 34> vridkX*;/ ciA,^U ^ 

A/ 

-c2 ij;i O ^U^f ^ ^jyo 

it.^ilS\iS*** L, ifAAAl JI^ (^AsLiSl^nXI *'*J2A^^ R»ftAAw23>* ^^^«»X» M> I Cad 

- U5^ Laa) &A!:> viL^t ySixi 1^3 ^JaAX) 

<£. Xaaa#!^ l3^0 (Ja^ldi*. ys^ ^ 

i^'^y^ ^jp5^ I "" ^ f^yS^ ij|jC<**f| y^ dxAj (Jl^AW 

ifS^ ^S ^l/iyS OyS> - ^ j^Awf y3 Xc (J^SLaw 

i^y) ”* Oy^ iJlXlo yij ^AJ yf Ia30 

y^iH^jO <J|f>Xi<w£^ yAiMbt- ^ £ 0^3 ywl ySiMkC:> 

jt^SLff^S'Lj^ ^ y\-^ **' l^A3 ^ 2^yJ^ )^f I./ iUi 

- f;i5Jf5>l r Ala. 1>K (1) 

-f AV * *jas^-ya4 a:p^^ «^l^aaJ| ^r) 5 (r) 
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— (JlJXij ji 0^,«aa* »5^ ^3 

^)L*l£ <CiyJa^ (Xxi £_ y^ 'C^iya^ 

" ^' ^;7- <^*" (-rj) “^ytry^ j,i «tju% ejai 

(*1^ va*iiU» ^ ' j ,5^ 

cwJ>^ 

(5^ <£ t:>l uijAfij 

- — JUfoA^ C^A,« ^ ot^lAAfi^f i^U-S ^ ^Ar!^wAwj oi^i^ 

«£ ) "“ i>l^S — oLStX^ — "" o^liAfc- 

C5^ ^i.-4A.fti '* ^ jT 

** ^ ^UliAw! (J,5^ ^A«^f isf. 

^^A-«l ^3 - XA^f y> ^3 v^bia. ^ — 2tAAt| Xj yi ^ 

ii^i ^3 ^3 js ^ m * — ic^l yj jL^jciA-A^ 

u***- tj^ aJULo^j 6£ ** ^^1 ^X^ y ^3 oUJbXu/ iX^AAX^ 

^ ^ ^ -0 ^ 

- (521# 0 j ^SD 2C^} ^X^ ^^3 ^ySc 

ijUsIa^ -- o^xXsk auUiiy' y* fi£^ wi^ 

y^Aa2 > Xa^jI ^Xj - ^ ^ Ltaii 

vt ^^A^^A^ oLa/cB" yi^ V:SA?iy> ^jf ^Xj>> ^y7 yS^ j*!^bu^t 

^ t yc ^ y (sV^ JajLs*- i^^y 

7^*?^ .£±r A>.y^y %j¥^ oy^^ X 

O-Xial-w ^ykiO — L^3 2U sdxvu)^ <AJi - ^S t 

i Oj3 Jjl i oJ^<> - JwsU. ujI 85 ^ ^^■ 

- rrv Saji.® - ^JLJ of >£>_^l (1) 

- r^r aiaafi^ “ Xy5XJ<^»b-* ^ rro xsala - r aK ( r) 

It^ diUk^dA -" jf {^9 1**(^0 ”'*• 1ii>S^?j|^t {1^} 

- yt^a^j i^cij oyiwf — f dia. fT? Usf!i>t (r) 

— IT &tsxl^ y"^ iMta^ mtjXl ^4P^Ak« J:^|*> tJ^*« V^ 

“ ^9^^ - s5)^ ('1) :? (^) 

ir. ;■.■■■. 
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lXlw| . ^XxZjmjO CAi^lXS 

"T AIi1i^J 2« I (3^1^^ ^*5 A,IlAift^i»«lS*^»^ S4iX'ij^*%iW^«5 L,^J ^ inA»A^ ■lo f 

j^Xit xi 

^Lo^i2.3 j»8>!^Awf ■ vi>.3^iSi ^ Ill'll 

^lAA4»iot |%-w.5 ^ — 

[Oyh^^ ;)^' (5*8^ cs'S’*^ i f®lllA3f 

\j^^ Vi>A;^AD aU3jft ^^3 J t ' 

j^Aawjj.^ ,0.3 “ (X^'^ -^.^3 ^A^L^ ^’?«5r'^‘? ^aAaa^I ■— 

^5^ |*iLw| f ,c$ ■ O^JAW OAia-Lw ^ ' sl.^,, 0-=^, 

■ p ■ ^ ** ' 

^L^.J OAAA3S* ^5^ SiA^f ^A3 ^ JI-aS ^ L-Xio (i,^*^'^^ ' )^f 0.2jL;SXXJ 

WJ o/ ^ ^S^3t gg 

r* ^ ^ oi^D^ 

\,mmS ^1 iS^ y^ (,5^'6'^v [j^yy^ •“ **" 

^ {jy^y^ oJL^!** ^aujJ yS'\ “ j >'-^^ fi£’ ^AjJiX''® 

^1^, ^5*^1 <£ oi!iLi>. sIXa^3 j« 2 o^il^4 

- ^aSIc^^ |tXA3 iJ»A^ 

OASk^ yS> |»i3i!>l5^ iS'^'^ 3^)^ ci^*'^^ O^AXt ””“ j^^Awf ““ j 

^ K^a I ^A3 2(i5^ La 5^ j;-? ci ^ILaCUJ ^AylA^U^ 

4J1-P <£• >•?! <£ ““ 

"*" y^iX^ ^ yy^ .^LsSXiiW At»^,;^5^ , 2fi^3 y^ 

^ yJ^S^ ,. ' j ^ yi3 Ka*^£»- iSitX J I (^Ap ■' 

>7'^^ (3‘-^‘^^ at.g.3LAw 

^X^AJ^o X ^«7« "" ^ y^ 4 XX 3 ! ^ ^^y& ^ KaiQ I 

„v :,^^ajU ^3 |*:L& '^.:0-«^X:>- cL, y^^:^^'y^s> jS Ks^X/o X: '''i:;l :4^ 

^ {jl “* <sS2 ^ ^3iX^ «<:i^.3L^3 2i^3 — Llxt^i 

- «*xiyX» - '^^*-*- (S^J (^ (^ 

“ J.^t5' *- (f) 
t5^Mb u^3aw y«D &Sas^dU (k) 

\r 
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■“ z**' jjo 

”L^"7^ s'-^J f»Xw| jXii cy^jO (5^“^^ uWl 

W 0.*» ^ fill-fsl (J-i^ «y4=* (^ ^5 

!^X) cXiij ^ - ^3 i. Dj-;«s,^ 

^5*cXjp 'J ^ ^^j^i5^i^^l*%A«A*/ J 

I &X) I cj-j^i'W-' ^ Viy^.AS.ss* , (2tS^”“ ^3 i2CjS 

JjAsf ^ 4X^^yC« — awAif^xj 

jjjCiJ^ii t -^!t»?^ A£l , i i !! ! > (^3 o:^& ^ L^i — La 5^ ^lAXia^f 

ij^ljj^! ^3|D i^h yA ^ v««a^sXmjo 

d±}^f L3*^ 4^! £yf JUito- 2C^U^5 SiX^ii £ 

"“ La 5^ SiXiC^ 0(iXx) ^yJo ^0 y^ I ^^yM<i*Xi (wXAi:> 

S4Xa»W^.^ 7^*^ "" ^ 

^ ■“ (:&^ v*i31^ ca/j^La^ ^4.10“- 

cxAk-U UUj jjU^ Jpf j*1au| ^ax).)! 

jjS'^ l-l**’^ OkSJit^ 

oa5^ v,,>awLaX)--^aIS> ^*5Dl^Li^5^ J^L=> tj 

C^jLaS yS — ^tXAXjj \.j ^ "“" JU ^X.^.4^ 

£*^(X»S^,i3 y ^jCkO "*" (3~^ ^^J«W»*w^S^ f 4 »Va,^ L)'^7**'*** 

OjAto ^ o».iJl:SXxi ^ y0 

— UL/o^i cjLftAij 

; yS ^yS£> K^Xs> y^s^ ^ y*a::> ^ aiwG* : 

^ d^ ^cXa<.^ 3(«> O^iLki y^L ^A^! 

. *' ** ;P'' . '■ 

dZ |%.aaI^ .tXi^AW^ yS^ WlUvi^is*- xS^IaJjS^ S^JoI 

- ^ Kj^^ddtS ^ <5*^^ **^'*-) ir^ ^ 

“ •*» 4ii>^£S3«s» J^p!y<5 — y *” (j|il> Alas^U^ (0 

J^iCSW i^Jiia^>l j^twj •“ i^**x-i «>«i33.«* <Jjjt—-* v^«« 

il»* ”■ <Sf-*2lp Ifllsaaf |ij^^o.> “", t-«iUa#.J^^!x j|! ” ^3^"^ 

-*- J*'V0 ^:<a8*P *“ ^4>»ll^>l (f) 

«r 
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jjfo ji*" Q^JO ^} kS^ iigj bL;|Xx) 

-“ 30 ^ X^' Q.^Si& 

— ^jXe sS) 3us>^ {J^ [*^Lw| o^Lwt^l 

O.JbUi!^ ^Sl3(^yS> £ ^ ywyli 

£-.-f £i^ oy^ y^ ^ ^y 

£ ^iUbjQyyyC^ ^yS tXSftXpW^U^ Jj^yx) dy^y 

•“ S) kJ^ y^ yy^ ^*4=^ »4^b« 

30 ysxxxj ^!y (5^ 

^ jk!iL«) oy^ 26yU^j5" o^A3 ^ (jjr^^i 2^ 

(^'“^ (5^ ^jylUA^ (5^^^ ;>( .;:P 

^S" ^^iUU.X) y\yS^ ^0 - j.5a oa-c^U^ ^ ^ 

<£ 21^^ CijbStr^^yw y^^ ^ 

S jjX^b U^idjliw ^ #^yU-lA^^ 30 ^ tjbAAwyl 

i^4i <L V/*^ “" ^ <jLJ.-w.x> yXs&jp, ^ 3S.JS^ yS 

2cA^Liu £ 0.1^1 ^^jo ^y\ {^ 

^ (^bAAwyfU.ioU ^x) — <Oi> y 
JaoU> o^x-iaXw ^ ^1^l3 y sly yS^ j*!^Aw( ssS^ ^s^y yis 

•“ 1.1^2 yMi^XXjo ^ ^ osi- ^j^X*a>.3Ca) y *“ ^^^5^ 

Lgj LX:^. y£> sly 2 uLcy. - ^2 ^ 

y U^tX^f ^ OA«#yft Jl^ ^ yS^ ywyol^ lX^^kX%:3:X> 

'*1*''^^ y^ ^ "*" ^x5 ^iS& iJw^liiMit £ ^yl4jLMAX! 

1.1^2 (jlya*- feT JiAJu y -" of (5^ 

- Air (Sss^tf I iSl^ bfiJt^l (f) 

w^Uj! n tofi^ Jj! jjx ^jmI/I ^^Q| (r) 

y^l <s;i?aa»fl)| wtiyt.# ^si^UljuV^I ^Al’o^f-Uy! 3iM^ wtsut**.] - ff 

^J^^d^^JlU lalaalf — ^aacs^ 3tsUi^ a:>’ia*fiJfj:A*A ^5 &ij^\ — 

0>l^ Sy^l^jU^ “f'rf auss4tfHt>»Jl^lH^f f Sssis^a r 

■ ' ■ *• f - 009' toirf--y 

- y* ^"-9V (r) 
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5 CA^LsdI Uyi^iLio ^s*^i.l£l4«H4XAfii K^y,Ss» ' '^.,^4 

caa)>^./o yX^ ^j| ^ ^Xi yS^ 

JUia. UawI j 5 -§a 5" ^ ^A5» jw^ 

" ^ <#y ^*'*-‘> 

p «£ Vn-jjifX 

"" \jSSi OAjl»w^ 

• I ^ 3^^^ 

f <.Xi»> y^t cuAiiJ ^cSXj 

y^ (JwjLaS <iS^^ y^AAw y^ 

CaI^LaS ySiiyXi tX^I^ 4i£f '^!?J tfuS:^ ^ad^f^yi ^C^Law 

iUjy ^Z>y^iX& |%.^Ls& ^aJ yS^ (^yi i_ 2<,AA? | — ^ yS^ 

. ‘ p p 

(5*^^ (5 -^ lH* 

y^iXjo 'ibi tfd. tX*-s>.Aj 2t5 ^ ^JC^Xj 4> <of - ^ 

(JiUj ^ >^ 4?t 

«£ ““ bL^jf IjAJ 1^ ^A-W^ VI^^J O-^bssi^ — Ia§j ci-i>- ^ 

yf a;JJIJ^A«^ — ^A^ y^:^ ^ 77^ 

(/" kSx^ <5^*^ "" tjy^ i; 

^ JbUJf |vS^^ b ^^-> 5 " - <5-*®^^ c>.:^Ay yy\ P 

- ^ £ ^^\d^s£i is'^^ ))^ 

r : yy,^^ y^ 2CiAI|(J^<w^ 2^5^ l» A ^ ^ y L— ^A.^ Laaa>j| 2Ci,^j!S\,5^ \^jOyS!i. 

^ y^'^^ CS'^*^ O^t^” "” CAi>^5<Aw kX^jJkjq 

^A:SN.2Lxt ^5^ V^*^ JSLaS - 1 j.i£i 2i;j ^^A-<lj UiC^ 

^ <iX.iSfct ^y\ y(XiP •“ I^y y,:i yJM y^ 

(5^M>^0 ^^3 o«frU:^ ^5^ {jy^y^ ^yia ^j\ 

cXAikj ^ y$t^ £ ^ y^ ! (ZC.-^*^! ^ ^‘•o^biAf "• y^^^ ^,,,,,,, 1 ^ 

— P* JsK*. — ^Vf 2!a3l*<» — * 

/>i 4*^1 j-tts' Aa«^ r 0^1?. - r 9 V 4 :aaa^ ** 

*- J•lt»<2^j jjt^siJ j iJy^ f «iJi^ 

f* 
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— ULi^ LaS^ 

oLa^ cXajs 


L^JXi0* 

MtUb 

1 

aiy 


I 


1 

1 



I 

a:A#f 

1 

1 1 

1 1 
aiJU^ 

1 ' 

uJlfcyl 

' 1 ’ 

1 

i£.ya. 

Vjp. 

^^Uftyw 5>! 


f 






1 ‘Jf 

<S«ioU 1 


^S«aw 




1 

n 


! 



I 




^)^aaxi} Ijfilisi^ at^5" xjls. Jj^j5 

f j%i|j3ji$^ jjL^i /0 ““ UIii^^L^X^iW ^M*j| ^ 1 ^^ j^LsSlXj| ^ ^ISrAU f 

_^Ss wi f i AiS**^ I <sfL, xS**' 

sT 'jt.^t - jfy!D ^IJii^ ^ 

^ (jdiJ yS^ «y^ j^l ^ftX;c3| ^1 L^’i Ijof, '*^'“- 4 / 

» 4 >Ui ^ IXaw ati ^ Ks>yA^ d^MhS> 

^ 2cAAaA3 — ad^AiAS (jjw^i cL L^ La 5^ p ^itjo 

o«3 jjpj5 atj ^i^iiij y^ 

“** ^4>L^ (J^ ^ ^S^ MJ I ^1 ii^aS^ 

1^5^ j «^^'S3>»/C \«hA^ ^ I ^.^XiOi^ij I *XAii ^Xa^Cx 4X<9t^ ^ 

., ■ ClAnJ L<^>3 auL/Ojil <dL (p^fi«»^SX•fcWJ^® % i^joL /0 j^j5 : CSA^cXi^*' ■ 

^^XawI aiA-'of *• L^43 j^Lc^^f yS^ (3'*v ^ ^.g.-5LA« ^ ^)y'^^ )y^ 


.0 
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jVM*.S (>y:^ ^ b j)} <i:L.«^ 

)}^ y W a 3 ^l^%f 

jj.4^, (j|U<> ^ ^ yjf t^j.| \jAJ0 ^lskXjQ\ 
v.5j — i:±yS^ ^yxS^ |.»^amJ|xaX^ ^^Aau£s». . |*lvo | oli:^ 

bb £±y^'- ^3 |t>f yf U-A^Uj ((>fj' ^1 &s" '^3 Kh 

y^ ^ <ca<«.| 

i::jy^s> y:> l^6yf yf J^yC^ ^ 

Ljc^JU' ^5^ ^^li^Jo Qw^l 1^3 \y0 (cXa^ Jt> ^ 

^5* ^J>4 yf I yf y0 ScN^^A^Xi - ^ sl^3 2S.il W 

^4^r?‘^ j^l (jd^Ai 

jj.^ ^jpio >5^5r^ \A«.js>L. 2..| 4>Uxsi( £ 

Kf S Lj^SS f^yXxa ^ “• c5 

i U7*?7^ (5«^ J*bl 

L«X.i9>. ^IcXaa? J.a.^5^ c)y^ y 

2s.i 1.^3 ^jyU &3 j^cs. 

atAX^^ ““ ^-S*^* 1^ ^^3 ^^^7^ 2JA-i^ - j^tXA.ib 

i£ |*^^jtb^Al.fc J.A^4.M;t ^yas> yy\ OUa.^ 

7^7^ r ^ fsT-^ y^^:> ^.§3 ^(5 

^y^ J*SLa3 ^y ^S ^yS(i s v:y*f ^A^*vf — Lg.3‘ Ul:^ l.g.;^.*Aw dJjAJCxi 

4?! i£^ i:iJ4>LfC ^yMJ^ yf ySt> ^X:fS./} Xjlid ^AXJ JIaw 

^aS? jw/c .,K 2 Ca«. 5^ »3li> f7^7 uy^’^ ^)|4^AoliwJ 

y^ y^ y f Vinii^J^Hjl ^“0"^ L«jL«^ X^aS^ yyACl^ yC^yMJ 

C>iy ^y ^XIawI ^ - s:S:3 ii^yf 

"" 7*^^ 7^ jl%<(rftwti® cs^T^ aSii^^O ^y 

<S<5jAla-*>jr «Kais^ 

o.*jL &s!^^ I^ltwlfjij (.y>j^sUliJijia j5> «Slaa.,2!U (f) 

f 0 (Ksja^j J^t 

A"' 
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^ f ^3'‘A^4 'Mi» I f (3 |f3 .,^1 'S ' y^' ■ 
auJLfc: kJJ}'^^ \d^s» Jyw^ tiy3\yXjo vdA,^0L4>f — Up yS' 

jjjjjCx! LJCs^^Ass* ^^Ama. 2 >|*L>o| m9c3*L^««»y yS^^XtMt^ 

^ 2s;» 3!^ U^f C^j^iS!w3f ^ ^iLfttX^^I Jis*. ^ eB U 

|^A®f^j| L«0«3 k 3 i3^5^ ^ 

^S L 4 S l^f ^S»Lii3 2 U 1 . 4 ^* UJ ^ 

\ •“ icy 1 6 

^i.>cl>Mrf ^ ^^ 4 X 3 ! ^5^ “” ^ 

j*l:^ ^5^ yS^ ^ L 42 (J^IaxLc ^y\ J^I^AW 

4jiAiAAiXjJs| (Xjtc I ^iA(^ L im > , >iiSS^3 is^ "*" icy i3'i»,^»ifcw 

•*“ ^XjyS^ {£y^ ^lA#i4Si«3 244^tAw ^ «5 .**j^43 

i:yl 6 ys».^ *• ^ "” 

J^S ojrI^ ^ iu 

cXaj ( ^<^ mX1&x> *“ icy^Li^o y/i^S^ cy»s»b^ ^^Att»yu| 

4 »jbwy I t^jljf IsS^ ( 3 ®^ y^ 1 Kj*”Li3^|2> 

““ ^St3L-«( y^, B,yS^ X ^lo i—^Jl;^;© yy^\ y^>M\ yf *3^ (Jt^ii' 

y^\ ^5^X"US^ 

icy^3 (5^WJ o.S|tX^ y^ j4CSXJ£45 li' 

2 ^:? <i iv^aJUa-Ix ^^a4**cs>- cXip^i <£ f^5Cp ac^ioLi p.^ UX^ 
iJ^ 4^:^^ ^ ))^ iJAy^ 4?^ ^ \0AAAa>e 

^i^'l uaaAXs ^ y^y^ cfe^ 

ciAkJ Ojfe - ^tX^ *£ tj«l^ 

pp^ <£ ^ I 4 X |%.^p pb^ ^ p.j 3 

1^ i%^A^*p.A« jitiXAS^^ ^ ^ ^♦Asofp.^f 

Lfda^ ikf bUp3 20 ^ dpUx> jjUp yi 24^ Ur yj b^u (^ 4 > 
l>SUpf ao ' b - ^6 icylj^ ^ 
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•“ ^ ■ ^»J5 AA AaSIX? : yw. ■ 

; J! Ka 3 j^ li" ^A^f' ci'xli" y3i.SL^^S 

u^La 5^ ^ 

euoi^s^ ir ^ ,^3; V:5 ^iif*'^ y<^ ^ 

1 I ^A AC^ xi' <£ 

**** t ^j *A^ *«Ii«jLAjl^ Wilis' I WASAW 2Sjj yi^ a? ^^A»AS LaAi^I 

J^aoL^ Lg.3 L^r <5^^^ ^:i>i>l.j,*w JUS^ \d^! hM 


tXA«^*w ^jAAiAiftw) (J***^"®"^ |<»iAfW^ X#l>J 1 yi»AD Ui?j*AS!.jS^'^f 2 Ci5^ VbbiAAaw I^ cL.y>^ 

ci^4'X' ^^LaW. f i^a J^ i C ' ^S' Lj®L^^ /g^.. ^«i||^i| CiA4«X2!> 

^ VliAAAX^! 

JUX" IX ijA^f xS^U * ^ cX>^^i xJyi^J y:> CL 

2t^3L^ - Ja»L^ f<X.^ dyMJ^ '^cA.^j:, 

i^USU IX U b j.r i^^AJiU^ii jJ^AAAM5>> ^ 0 *SLa^ 

^O »^} ^ 4 X^:S^.ai JbX ^3 sUajI ^X3y^(> LAa^ v.^Sb 
^ <£ f^ykla^jQ JL 4 .S>^ 

"™* i<i^^j*j»X^ ^iiJS&»|i 2 ^ { ^j »A^ ^yj^ACJuSS^B^ f cJ^ 4 >X^ XiJ lg2lAu^i3 

2tX ^51 Aj1X «^«j!^5^ I cXao'O ^A ^Xj ^ ^ A«A(t»i f ^!!]^A j f X JLiW^ <. ..a*^ La^ 

nC ^2i«Jk4X*^ yS^AA/kH!^ tiiJA^inA^ f 2 CAii^pi 4 J I j^A^StaC^ ^yio {^y AJ|,A* UHhJOL^iaw 

yw cXifu'O ^ (3aA»4 A« ) ^am .3 <^<^3 ljS> |^ *' |* ^awJ ( 2 ( aXc^ |V AS& ! f ^y^S!> 

jX { ^J ^AVP ^J^^aSXiD 'f I 2 (AAy Lh^iULaX** t^^AaW ^^^A/S (^») ^ iX^LaC*’ 

tt>f k.^31aw ^ CA^b^^l JikftAAwi \sA5t.^3 <sL ^^AAAA,s:»>^L.«f oLa:> 

^43 ^3S ^j|cX3Li> y^ ^.g.3 2 U -* bt>yr 

La^AiAXiM/j^jD C.^,j^,^i,AA} ^aJjJfX* IX cd.^*43| ^b CLy^ !^f yX ^Ui^llfr 


X jVAAAw.3 ^ v:iA.a:l^3 cL (^X^ 

^)y^' (5^ j^A^i^ ^4’^l-*w^ 

^Jt'^ ci'-^SX A (i>Aw.3 ywiXii/o ^X‘ iUitsb ii(X£^^ !X Jbjki 

Lj^^'i --v.. c^ ' yX*. i^rSSi) boyXbj^ 
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^ {^jU jt- ^ bj.r -" f^ '^liD ikx# 

iSy^y^ ^ 

}iSjy^ j^AXJ (J^5by ^ 

\jl j^je S ^ Ah^ 

Jub" \j^ii'>^ yiioUy ^ o.^bs^ ^ 

-uy^' 

jX*! m^ySXj ^iSXjo (^yJ ^ySf 
iXJib -^yy ^ 

yS^ jj! ij^2by jj«( C>^b jr^ 

^ ^ yAk 

^\^y^ 5^1 Jl^3f tJ&^jO QM-Sby ^M*3 Qm( y^, Uj 

“ ^yJiO^ 4XJW ^ o^LS ^lCLAX«b 

<^AA<*Aw| ^^yi^S> •“ |Vj^|j|f«^f UIiSpAASSfc ■“ ^» Jt*<iD **“ (^y^ ^y, M 2 ,i! > 

— ^j^yo CJ>^^2> — w^ibu — l^‘b^Aw( 

b ^ ^ uftiL:^.« ^ 5 ^ I^.^AAjfc adJiiljb© ywr^^ 

<>jb y^, yyh ^»hS ^s» ^iiyi 

^ (5^ IcXi^ 

<Jy^) >■ ““ «S atblibo yy] «iXpL^.*o ^ 

^ yo^ £ U^f xJJf^Lo dy^ 

lX>f XS^ L ^3 ^yyyJiO t<X^) 

Ji “ 

yOy^ ^ ^1 5 ^ ic-sOIa:x y»iji !^4 ^ ^x^f 

lu y*^b^ j^lb ^ X I^SU 

^jbcyi^dki JyMy ^!iLX^( 2t!^ IjO 

ifs^ys ^^XawI L43 |^AA«^aJf^2suXxt adJf^^gl^ 

'''^: 0 y^'’^: 7I i£ i*ibw*)(U^A* ^^gk& ^ 1 i5y iX^f 

^^» 4 ^L:^Xi *0 yS^ Ij^SaAi^ i^yX:!SSjS ^^llllw^ 

^ixiU. ^1 oJ^dx 

^jr*6^b& ^ (caxJ c?*'^ ) ^ 
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b' acS^ c£ ^ 

y* bL<^jjP«s "" ^ <«iij j *i*^b jn^bo y# 

Qiwf O'****®! y**^ ^ <«bAj3^^j {JLj^^;:> U^b 

C^ <£S^^ bU^i- tfi - ^^aJID ^r JjC3 

Upt^bAJL^w^ Iiik^La^ a&S^ ■ at-AiA/isLjCi ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ir' ^ &5^bU^scLj%‘AAw^2cJt^»uIji^ adJj^JL^ 

02 *^^ y^ y-^AASlifr J.aS ijwc^ ^3!^.g/<> tiflis#. 

“" ** iXjtXpiA Is" jjmI UCaSL^J ^ 

Ci5j.Ad.SX3! <-£ !fS^ I 'Aj^L^s*' ^ 

0 ^ 7 ^ (Jd^) 7 '**' cXd^^i fy^ xS^ ^ Uaw ^y^ dLU^i &j yf 

QO^^sJ^ y::^ ^ l%ij — IXaSI:^ J.a3 ^ 4 ^ 7 ^ 1 *^-^ 

Ci5jAa.3 ^j^AaAA..^ 2c 5" ^Ajgoli^ yA» f ^JJ 2 ! 55 ^ 

X i:y^=. ^U^l d^ tj^ ^ ^^C> 

ii ^ CJ^^ ^JM (jMa. ^_^^0 ^ yC^J ^ ,yi-^^UjoAl^ yl; 

J^Aaaw \ cajLS* %jyS^ au^b [*bj 

- cS^SUyo^^^ 

1 * 7 ^ cL cX^^lcXia^ isS ^a^3 v^Law i^y^ U^'*® ^ 

ih& y^^s> ^ ^ 

O^yiQ ^ caaXXS ^AjliaAjj ^Xaw) ^(Js.i bb^i 

b ^ ^y\ ^jLA^Lifc ^ bA^t XiSVib^ — bb^ 

JD j3 

LaShDoI Libf (J^a 5& ^jli.g.jf 7 ^ 7 ^ L,?7-J^b5 ^t^LXa,^ 

T^Jt - ^^A5& ^jJcXaw^S^ ^ cJ^Aa) 7 AAA 1 ^ b34> 

7^1 CAijd5» ^ CAAXJ ^jf CAA^te. Iaa.^ ^ 7 Ada> 

Ojf»Aa> Ojio iljJ — £j 7 *^ atJ.AAA.X^ iX 

^ yS^ v..>:>yo ^ ^3bo! |*ibw,JfaCAiH 0 ^ Laa^ ( 5 *^ 

j (jlsUxij I^Laam ^ u>3l:^ e.J 7 ^b ^ 

-* a**v I gi^Ufi olfiAi? ( f ) 

“ ^U) 8^^<lS — a;5^aPL^ (f) 

- -- »f f (r) 

F 
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, yXs>^C> £ d^y^yS £ f Xr'b!'^^ 

- y.5^ C>.^J 

(|%.1aav ^ K,ll^ XAAit J ^h.M2.j0 iX^^jQ !cX^^|4Xi> nS ■ 

C^AftAwf (<C^yAd2>) yS ^a 1^) (^^*^0 Jy! 

XjSiXi ii" ,es^l (y»^ “" (^j*^ '0 .aw^< 3 2S«3ljy ^ 

£ JIau jLiilo! XA/o o>^ ! — jjg (5'^^ 

^ j LawLaj t^y..^^ B" jj^A’i 

'**' ^JSX3» "*“ y'SH^iM y^*M>Ss^ *^l!^'^*^ Xh^^LaW . £ . |%.AiMiF y 

^A>i I A AnSm^ A«iiiji»A^^ 'i„i^»I^ *" >***^^^ ^*^ ^ ji ^yiA>«lo ^ y ^ 

dlJ/yAM ^jt fy.5^ yi Ua« 2tit3|y 

|^a50| y^\ &S LJ oLiaa^ - ^SyS® i5yl*^ ^ *dyL^ S4 Xj«^ 
f y*^ X* ^ Uijtyii (3*''^y ^ y'^' cs^ 


(iiJy.Adj!>^ ^ (3a> ^ySc ^Awf “ Uy5£ J»aoU> ^ 

— ^^UaIaw — j^0f jJ ! - ^y.3 i^y^S> — ! 

I%<^a<^<^ y LiAAiAi ^igAv^A^ m^yAr?i««s> yy^ "* 

'^J ^ V,««ii?y^ Lfl/0 Sy yy^ .-^ ^‘^y*^ (jy»AAy.A»^ &SSij5 ly \£Id 3 I y*^ 

y.5^ yS& (3"^'^ ^j»AAWi*c> 

J^'^'.y ' y^'^f y^^ y^^ ^ ^»,S\^ U^t tfd '^j?.! y^ yy! <£$ 

wLaJIaw^ oIa;^ - ^ ^5^ \j*r-y^^ yi {JAaw.s».' ^l/i\ yyf, ^ US^ 

Jt*.S|y|JAf ,^ yiXjfcXAJ j^5^ j^A-WAife> jA-«( cL ^-l-^^^JfyStAifit ;KiJ!^i.A9 
U^t c^^^•^^y) ^ ^ yU ■ ylj yAis. ^5^ 

^^,5 J.^t,.l ’’ - ,j.AiO ^L;^ lob J,^., 

^^aaa:> ^l-«( ^ 2uioli CiJy. IIS'” 


. J? . ■ ■ , ■ 

yXif yy^ tfSy (^6*^ 

y.5*^ ^KMh,s> y^l 0**^ <£ OyAd^X^! yy ^ dLf — U!i^^ 

.L«Xj 4> 4^^^ 


- AO 3jss3a^ ^>6 - <i£pj^ ^y^Xf!^M.G (f) 

- u^)^ >5^^^ a;p^,* “ V* 9 a:£as„fli (f) 
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“ p t3=*' uW*^ l*SU ^ i*!^**!! 

" obi ,^AjUr ^ss j.« ^j^jl*AA«.« (j.*« sjii yjjj 

|.U! obf^^ v^oUl 

l»U! yfs sf s® J^Sw xj ^)f (j-.^ 

sj ^ xis^j C^! J,3 «j ^ 

"” (#^7* oL&.j ^ ^~»,x| IxJUCi 

XM\y cL l3^ ^ (JiLiSf li’ 

^4J X (A****"! ^J<5 ^ [V*»t^j| Oj-ba. j^SjXiAAi^ ^ 


iJ.a.ivo ^«;| ^j| ^ jj.A^ cXaSAX) ijt yS yfb ^ 

j.U! ^ l^i^ ' ^<i X.f ij.^ 


ii?/ ^*51, 




tXA^ ^ 

(J^^f ^ ^ 

|vX2.v^«*a. si (V*®f^j! tiiyda. '-:>'=>-”-<® bi;^ ^jL^j X*:s.^j 

SAaj LffiL^ [.iyf ^ib^ yS' o^^a*. x*m>|^ 

X L))*- ^^y-yli 4^: J.*® g*.l ^U=*^ t>L^y 

U“! ;*-J i; 17*^ *j «^3L*« 


~ ^ uyi^ u«l cS’j Jf s 43 Lw i tXx ^ 

^>i^ib^*j!yJ!(Xso (j| ” bUj.i ;>Uii^f ^ jj.a>. 

‘S (jI-^a;«| o-^Aav ^ys v:y.^jxj — ‘‘ |V*ia*if ^J<Xj sijXi ^ 

O^^a. — UJL^J ,£^4 i. (^Wy *^1 y^ si |V® 

l^b- xT fyooU^t y UroJby yf ^l>y9 ^ I^jtfyf 

lj*3 si y ^ U"f “ fi5 (^J.«i^J(j*Xia. ^y Jxba. tbjy 

ii (5^'’*3 aiLs^AAu (3^ y%i ~ ^ c^***A«t ^jL£V.5/o| 

tX*aAve L,'Ua» y! bLxy oL^a. ^y Uyy^ (5^ xJU|JiUi> 

KMy (S' b J! yy\ j»-lu- ^ s}\y njJ^ y xiJ|^.Lfl 

oJyxi j^JU ^^j ;0 XJ yl v^=>- - L-Cy S 4 boUkX( xjLJLa. 


(J«**^** CA^j y bUy xlai».ik« 

“ ^ bby y^ [•!^*J| Xj^ V^Lis ^J.jj 


(5 jjf Siji uuUSfj 


{^ajLo cXfeSSw^ (X^ 

obt jJf 

^ ^ 4X^ii«<3w 

^y\ I^Uf !<f ^ #j«f S {Jy^ X 

'liiiX'® ^ v^(^i>i^«AAi i>i23^ ^X i3^| 


auLifc. j,2 "“ L^«'^ ^!?^b* ^ |#^3 b 

^XAii:^ 2ul.a> "* (^jgl’S*'? Sl^i^LS b iS'^y^ 

^ u^'fr^ ^ u*'^ s^A^o ^S|^ b 

<£ jj (5*^^ 

1^ ^U‘^4 <>^<> db jwf ^ 


^S** 2(^M| tl^AW^ ||ftb} i Vliil^t^ Inj^tAM (XMu^ y^ 

LamjS ^ (£ L3^ *“ ^y^ 4t^2b« ^ 

gg g)4> U^ yi- ^ £5^^ 

^ ^Uaw^aa^ ^ o-«L^ ji> 

- eg ^ ^ 

^ ^ obwf^ db ij«i) ^jb^A-w,*© 

* t.jV5> ^ <iyUSL ^ .S OliilAit 

5 ^ ^ ^ISXp! 

lisAiib udsSi^e bjS^ ^5^<> x^iLw X 

5^1 ^y'.,yS>S, \^\y xXXj iS v^XS ^SUaO yMii 

ei i^Uf o< 3L^^ xT ,£^-^1 - fiS 


X^I it* au^I!a-5 ^y«-2f) “ y*» &!aawlU (f) 

Ji^laS ^ WJ^** C>^) fcWS4i»! ^l.*t JiAmk* 

X ^-^AA*** j}^ <=!^ CtAjlJ^ ^5 lAt*! y^] 

{pir^ i;cDiiifl.4 0 iaai^ (^ ll>»5 £ 

“ «^5j ;# 
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J«®| (n) 

j^StaaAusji^c}^ «ij!j*5tc33^/| (r^) 

(rr) 

(rl*) 

jy* iKi! ()*(') 

(*^> ^jy“ (ro) 

(f \^) 

(rA) 

fecwU iilL.y (^* 9 ) 

j 5 >;J/!sV (r.) 

ii.itc j!j>irtj^ (D) 

j^iyu-j (rr) 

(rt“) 

UUaJl^y (f/jr) 
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( 1 ) 

SCOPE OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 
IN THE AGENCY DIVISION 

R. SUBBA RAO, Esq. 

The Chenchus 

In my paper read before the Third All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Madras in December, 1924, I described 

the life and habits of the Koyas, a primitive 

The Koyas. . i t . i 

jungle tube that live m the upper valley ot 
the Godavari. In this paper I propose to give what I con- 
sider to be an interesting study of the life and habits of the 

Chenchus who live in theRampa Agency as 

The Chenchus. ,, . . p r-, i . , 

well as in the plains of Godavari District and 
who are, comparatively speaking, more entei^prising and 
forward than the other primitive peoples living in the Agency. 

Professor Huxley in his Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals 
divides the races of mankind into two broad divisions, viz. ’. — 

(a) The Ulotriehi or wooly-hahed peoples, and 

(b) The Leiotrichi or smooth-haired peoples. 

To class (6) belong the Austroloid group in which the 
Dravidians and pre-Dravidians of South India are included. 

Their features are described as follows dark 

Their features. , . i i i i i i n n 

skm, black hair, long prognathous skiilv well- 
developed brow ridgevS and dark eyes* Now, the Khonds, 
the Yenadis, the Koyas and the Chenchus all belong to 
the black strata and possess the above features. It is now a 
matter of common historical knowledge that the aboriginal 
period is one prior to the Dravidian one. These primitive 
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jungle tribes who are found living in the Agency Division, 
clearly belong to a pre-Dravidian era and they are the original 
peoples of the land. 

Of all the primitive tribes living in the Agency, the 
Chenchus are by far the most enterprising and well-known. 
They are of short stature and high nasal index. The Putta 
Chenchus afford an example to this. The nose is thick and 
broad. They resemble the Yenadis and Koyas and belong to 
the same stock. They are black in colour and possess long 
hair. They are idle, drunken, thievish and bloodthirsty. 
Unlike the Khonds of Ganjam and the Koyas of Upper 
Godavari Agency, these have few virtues to compensate for 
their vices. Excepting the Chenchus of the plains, those of 
Rampa Agency and Kallamalai hills are naturally indolent, 
stupid, drunken and quarrelsome. They are addicted to 
crime, to thieving and even miu'dering innocent ryots and 
passengers. Being semi- wild and ignorant and wanting in 
brains, they are easily irritable and suspicious and hence give 
the greatest trouble to the ruhng powers. 

Their abode . — They live in huts made of rough bamboo 
wattle work. The Chenchus of the same clan live together in 
a hamlet or gudem where the houses are built 

Tlieir abode. . 

like a bee-hive. 

The stronghold of the wild Chenchus is the Nallamalai 
hills and the forests on the same. Close to Sri-sailam, in 
the woods and wilds, in the caves and under trees, they make 
their habitation. The “plain” Chenchus who have migrated 
to the plains are found mostly in Nellore and Godavari dis- 
tricts and these lead a nomadic life. During the rainy season, 
the Chenchus bring from the Godavari Agency forests, 
bamboo and timber and after selling the same to the people 
of the plains disappear again into the forests in the summer 
season. 

Their dress and habits . — The wild Chenchus who are 
a forest tribe and who live in gudems or hamlets, scattered 
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here and there in the wild forests on the slopes of the 
Dress and mountains wesr little or no dress. They are 
semi-naked. They often wear the bark of a 
tree or clothe themselves with leaves or rags to cover 
up shame. Their legs, and the body above the waist 
are naked. The men in the plains, the tame Chenchus, are 
also found in their loin-cloth only but the women in the 
plains use two rags, an under and an upper one while those 
of the forests are semi-naked. They are all, as a class, ugly 
and detestable. The wild Clienehus carry in their loin-cloth 
a small sword and some arrows while one or two bows arm 
their shoulders. They are quick in getting up and down the 
hills. It is far easier to catch a spotted deer than a wild 
Chenchu. Naturally indolent, they do not cultivate land 
like the other primitive tribes — the Koyas, the Savaras, the 
Khonds and other aboriginal tribes of the Agency division, 
but take to plundering the ryot and the passenger when they 
fail to get game or forest produce like roots, honey and wild 
fruits for their food. They often levy blackmail on the 
villages close by and in eases of opposition, they do not 
hesitate to loot the villages or even kill the ryots that oppose 
them. When they are prevented from plundering the harvest 
in the fields, they cut, burn or carry off the crops in the nights. 
These wild Chenchus are notorious for their daeoities and 
murders. When the Forest and Agricultural departments 
cheek their activities, they burn forests, poison the mountain 
streams and commit assault and murder. They are revenge- 
ful and consider that no one has power to interfere with their 
natural lights. Hence in recent years, the Government have 
extended to them the following rights, viz., rights as to forest 
produce for home consumption only. Thus, timber, bamboo, 
fibre, grass, roots, fruits, honey, wax, deer and tiger skins, etc., 
all can be obtained freely for their own use. Further, they 
enjoy the rights of fishing, hunting, grazing the cattle and even 
bartering of minor forest produce. But these rights are often 
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abused, for, the wild Chenehus are greedy, ambitious, fiekle- 
„„ . , minded and suspicious and like no meddling 

of their natural liberty. They would cut 
valuable timber or secretly steal and sell away valuable 
forest products to merchants who lend money for their 
drink or provide them with certain luxuries.. A single 
night’s theft gives to them more than what they get by six 
months’ honest work. So now attempts are made to civilise 
these wild Chenehus. Schools are established amidst the Chen- 
chu gvdems and presents are offered to the school-going 
pupils. Chenehus are employed as road police or Talayaries 
so as to prevent dacoity. They are employed as forest 
servants to collect produce and to guard the same. They are 
encouraged to cultivate plots of ground and to rear flocks of 
sheep and cattle and to barter forest produce like honey, wax, 
soapnuts, deer horns, skins, tiger hides and claws, tamarind 
and turmeric, wood apples, mohwa fruit and other products. 
The results cannot be said to be satisfactory but the wild 
Chenehus are on the road to improvement, thanks to the efforts 
of the Government. 

Tbod and vill<xge life . — ^The staple food of the wild 
Chenehus consists of cereals, nuts, fruits, flesh of wild animals 
and drink distilled out of Ippa or mohwa 
flower and leaf. 

The Chenehus are divided into clans and elans of the 
same sect live in a gudem. These giidems are built within 
short distances, ranging from one to four miles 

\Alii\ngiidenis, 

in distance. The gudems are built close to a 
grove or a stream and sometimes in a big village families 
of different clans live in different parts of it. In the day- 
time, whole Chenchu families get into the forest for game or 
produce so that the Chenchu gudeim look deserted. Life in 
a gudem is not one of unbroken peace, for, very often, the 
Chenehus, in the summer season especially, get dead drunk and 
engage themselves suddenly in fights which result in blood- 
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shed and eten loss of life. The cause of quarrel is often 
trivial. Sometimes causes which have operated once lead 
to renewal of strife. The idleness and drunken habits are 
the primary sources. Clan rivalry and jealousy also lead to 
quarrels. But an important cause is supplied by the woman. 
Cases of immoral and loose life are general in both sexes and 
these lead to brawls which end in murders. The least pro- 
vocation is enough to cause suspicion which at once leads to 
assault and murder. The inevitable bow and aiTow play 
their part. 

The plain Chenchus who are better dressed are also better 
behaved. They are lame and take to honest work. They 
The Plain Ore Under poHce vigilance. Subject to civilising 
Chenchus. influences, they are learning the habits of the 

people amidst whom they live. 

Bwth, marriage and death customs . — The Chenchu 
birth customs are closely akin to those of Hindus. The 
pregnant woman goes about her work till 
Biith customs. actual moment of childbirth. She is 

then given decoctions of certain herbs and roots and bathed 
in hot or cold water. The newly-born babe is washed 
immediately and also on every alternate day. On the 11th 
day, the child is named after an ancestor or forest god and 
a feast is celebrated for the members of the clan. A few 
names of Chenchus are; Vanamulgadu, ISTagalutigadu, Polugadu, 
Atchigadu, etc. 

The Chenchus have exogamous septs or surnames and 
some of these are:— Gurram (horse), Gaede (she-buftalo), 
Arati (plantain), Manula (trunks), Thota 
Chenchu septs, Mekala (goats), India (houses), 

Gundam (whirlpool), Chigurla (tender leaf), Akula (leaf), 
Pasupula (turmeric), etc. They have also got Gbthrams like 
Surya, (sun) Palu, (milk), Koniti (tank), etc. People of the 
same GMiram should not and would not intermarry though 
they may interdine. Hence, people of djfferept Gofhrams 
4§ 
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intermarry. There are two kinds of marriages, (I ) marriage by 
Forms of Consent and (2) marriage by foi'ce : 
marriage. Now,»narrf«^es take place 

when the bridegroom and bride consent to it, in whieb case 
they both retire from gudem for One night and return 
the next day when the parents invite the relatives and give a 
feast after the marriage ceremonies are over, o>* when the 
p3rent.s agree, in which case the marriage takes place in the 
bridegroom’s house. A circular space of ground is cleansed 
with cowdung. The bow and arrow are placed in it and the 
couple march round it three times and the assembled relatives 
throw rice on the couple and the marriage is complete. The 
tying of a Tali round the neck and the Kankanam round the 
wrist are necessary preliminaries to the completion of a 
marriage, while a feast and a dance generally follow. The 
bridegroom gives new cloths to the bride and arrack to the 
assembled I'elatives, A marriage ceremony generally costs 
about Rs. 10. In some cases, as where the parties are rich, 
a priest is engaged. He fixes an auspicious day when a raised 
ground or platform is formed and the parties seated there. 
The tying of Tali and Kankanam, the sprinkling of rice on 
the couple, the feast and dance follow in order that the 
marriage might be complete. 

(2) The second form of marriage is hy force. Sometimes 
a girl who may or may not be betrothed to another is carried 
off and then the offender will have to pay a fine fixed by the 
panehayaidars which will not generally exceed Rs. 10. When 
the complainant, often the parent of the girl, likes to receive 
the money and when the accused finally pays the sum, no 
trouble would arise ; and as a proof of final settlement a blaze 
of fire is caused on a tree to denote extinction of previous 
connection. But where the complainant does not agree or 
whare the accused would not give the fine, the matter becomes 
a blood feud between the two families and such feuds often 
end in the murder of the weaker party. 
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There is divorce among the Chenchus. li the woman 
refuses to live with her husband, but if the husband desires to 
^6r, he will use force which ends in blood* 
sued. In such cases, the woman’s parents ask 
for a divorce and a panchayet would meet and persuade the 
husband to abide by its decision. They grant the divorce but 
decree a fine of Rs. lO or more against the parents of the girl. 
Thus a sum representing the cost of the mamage is taken 
away and given to the offended biidegroom who no more 
thinks of the affair. 

Widow remarriage is allowed and generally the younger 
Widow mar- brother of the deceased has a prior claim to 
nage. many the widow. 

The Chenchu death ceremonies closely resemble those of 
the Hindus. They believe that disease is 
monies. due to the evil influence of spirits whom they 

propitiate in several ways as by the offering of 


rice, cakes, etc. 

The dead are not burnt but buried. Pollution is observed 
for 11 days and on the 1 1th day they pour milk and rice 
over the burial mound. They celebrate the pidda dinam by 
giving a feast to all assembled relatives'. 

Chenchu religion . — ^The Chenchus \yorship a god called 
Chenchu Devatd to whom honey and fruits are given on all 
festive occasions and whenever any disease or 
Religion. famine visits the village, the Chenchus also 


worship God Narasithha of Ahobilam whom they call 
Obilesu. They believe till this day that this god is the in- 
carnation of Srt AVsract who married a Chenchu girl called 
Chencheeta and gave as dowry or gid price Vedurupidiyam 
or bamboo bushes in the forest to be owned by them and used 
as the means of living. Till this day, the Chenchus live by 
Veduru fivanam, i.e., they sell the bamboo. In fact, it is the 
main occupation of the Chenchus of Rampa and Polavaram 
Agencies* In addition to treating Krsna as their close 
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relative, they treat Rama and Laksmana as their gods. 
Thus they follow the Vimit cult. Hence they put their 
caste mark in a vertical line like the Vishnavites. In addition 
to these gods, they worship several forest gods and godesses 
like Poturaza, Gurappa and Sunkalamma. 

The Chenchus believe that Krsna himself divided the 
whole Chenchu Kulam or race into seven classes. Some of 

Caste among these are the following;— 

Ohenciius. 

1. The Gaeta Chenchus or casteless Chenchus who 
follow cultivation and who are civilised. As these 
people are giving up their time-honoured vices they 
are called casteless. 

2. The Basari Chenchus who live by selling hair- 

wigs made of the hair of tigers, peacocks and other 
forest animals. 

3. The Putta Chenchus who are short in stature and 
who live by selling honey, wax, etc. 

4. The Ata Chenchus who live by exhibiting street 
dramas. 

5. The Vela Chenchus who live by hunting. 

6. The MuUarasus vfh .0 live by selling seeds, beads, etc. 
These seven classes of Chenchus follow seven different 

callings and hence there is neither intermarriage nor inter- 
dining. Among these classes so divided by profession, a kind 
of caste has thus arisen. 

Chenchu administration of justice. — Each Chenchu 
gudein has its elders who form a panchayat to settle all cases 
of disputes. They impose fines in cash or 
They excommunicate all offenders 
and remove the ban only when they submit 
to their orders. There is trial by strength for, when a 
Chenchu feels a grievance he takes the law into lus own 
hands and punishes the offender in his own way, trial by 
panchayat being opiional but not compulsory. 
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Also, there is trial hy oath. The milk oath or Pdhbasa 
consists in having milk poured into the hollow of the hand and 
swearing that the milk would burn out the throat, rot the 
bowels and kill the person if he were to fail to keep up to the 
truth and then drinking the same. 

Finally, there is trial hy ordeal. 

Chenchu language.— The Chenchus of the Jeypore and 
Godavari Agencies speak both Oriya and Telugu. But the 
Language Chenchus of Kumool speak Telugu of a corrupt 

kind. In recent years, the Government have 
opened Elementary Schools for the spread of education among 
them and this has increased literacy among them. The Forest 
and Agricultural departments are teaching them how to cultivate 
land. 


The Chenchus enjoy popularity denied to other aborigi- 
nal tribes owing to their connection with Krsna. In memory 
Conclusion of t^is event, till this day Chench 5 Natakams 
or street dramas are enacted and Krsna, 
the hero, and Chenchu-Lakshmi, the heroine, are popular 
figiu’es. 



SOME STRAY THOUGHTS ABOUT 
JURISPRUDENCE OF ANCIENT TAMILS. 

C. K. SUBRAMANIA MUDALIAE, B.A. 

Woimlatore). 

It is commonly believed tlxat juiisprudence is a recent 
introduction into tbe Tamil eoimtiy after the advent of the 
western nations, chiefly the English. There is another 
impression current in many quarters that the Tamils as such 
had no culture or civilization of their own apart from what 
the Aryans intrcduced into them and that administration of 
justice and moral and judicial Codes are foreign to Tamil. 
This paper is intended to show that these are mistaken 
notions. The Tamils of South India had a high civiliza- 
tion and culture of their own which is known to be distinct 
and superior to what the Aryans brought down amidst them 
from North India. Their civilization had a source independent 
from that of the Aryans. Judicial tribunals existed more 
than 2,000 years ago in the ancient Tamil land. This is 
proved beyond doubt by pure Tamil works of the first century 
A.D. now extant. This, by no means, pretends to be a 
complete study or full representation of the subject but only 
aims at inducing research and further study into the same. 

It must be admitted that we cannot now point to any 
particular treatises or detailed Code of jurisprudence which 
guided the administration of justice among ancient Tamils. Yet 
we have got ancient Tamil works which would give us a clear 
indication of how they administered justice .and what were the 
ideals they kept in view. 
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Thirukkural, by the famous Saint Thimvalluvar of 
Mylapore, is a purely Tamil Moral Code of world-wide fame. 
This contains several chapters enjoining rules as to how a 
King should administer justice. A Tamil King had his 
Cabinet of Ministers to help and advise him in dealing justice 
between his subjects, his Dharma Sastras to refer to and to 
follow, his army to enforce his decrees and his fortress to 
protect his dominions. 

Padai Kudi Kuz amaichu natpu aran arum 

oodayan arasarul yeru 

Thirukkural — Iraimatchi (1) 
“He is the chief among Kings, who possesses all these 
six parts, viz., the Army, the Subjects, the Cultivation, the 
Ministry, the Friend and Fortress.” History would inform 
us that the Tamil country once extended to the Himalayas 
on the north and included a vast extent of land, viz., the sub- 
merged Continent of Lemoria on the south. But Tamil 
country as it is commonly understood now is confined only 
to South India. This has been so, for the past more 
than 2,000 years. For the purposes of this paper, we would, 
therefore, take the Tamil country to mean Southern India. 

The King was always available to his subjects who were 
allowed to represent their grievances to him in person. He 
had an auditorium and a Darbar where 
^^Judioiai iribu- g|j pgQpjg fj.gg access. He held an 

inquiry and dispensed justice to aggrieved 
subjects. But primarily the Ministers were responsible for 
the peace and well-being of the subjects and only when they 
failed in their duties, people approached the King with 
their complaints. This was the case more or less in the 
metropolis or in places where the King was personally 
available. In those days the village was the unit of 
administration and every village was self-contained in social and 
civil life and each village had its own Court which was a 
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sort of democratic Assembly constituted by the common 
consent of the villagers. These Courts or Village Assemblies 
had their own Court-House and assembled there and 
decided all civil as well as criminal matters between the 
villagers. We see, thus, there were three kinds of Judicial 
Tribunals (1) the Village Assembly, (2) the Ministers and 
Judicial Officers, and (3) the King. 

We come across with personal complaints only and written 
plaints are not much heard of. Whenever any wrong is done 
to any person he has free" access to the 

Complaint and village Court or to the Minister or in 

ADBearaiice of Par- 

ties! extreme cases to the King in Council seated 

in his auditorium. Without any formality 
he is at once heard in person. To prevent abuse of power by 
the Court-beepers, who may render access to the King 
impossible by not allowing a person into the King’s presence 
or deny entry into his auditorium, there was a novel and 
public arrangement which we rarely hear in other countries. 
A large bell is hung up at the outermost entrance of the King’s 
auditorium and any aggrieved person who desires to complain 
to the King in person is at liberty to ring it if he cxjuld 
not get entrance or a hearing, otherwise. The ringing thereof 
was supposed to tell the highest of the wrongs inflicted on a 
subject and unremedied by officers of the state and the 
King would come out and hear for himself. Kings in those 
days used to pride themselves that the bell never rang in 
their reigns as indicating of the fact that their subjects were 
all justly governed and none had any grievance to represent. 
This bell was called the (Araichi mani), i.e., the bell to induce 
re-search (probably into uninquired grievances of the subjects). 
The Judiciary had their own clerical and other staff to help 
them in their trials. Whenever a complaint was brought for- 
ward, the adversary would be sent for and the Court messenger 
would under orders, go and bring the accused or defendant 
before the Court. There were cases when the complainant 
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orthe plaintiff himself brought with him the opposite party whom 
he invoked in the name of the King, to go to the Court for 
answering the charge he was to make before it. Such was the 
awe and obedience the King’s name was able to instil into the 
minds of subjects and the reverence of the sovereignty was 
able to command. Whenever any person felt himself aggriev- 
ed, he used to raise a hue and cry and people would naturally 
assemble and the injured party would throw out a challenge to 
his opponent to accompany him to the Court and the other 
party could do nothing but obey. When this was not the case 
the defendant would be got at by mmans of a messenger sent 
with orders to bring him up to answer the charge. Cases were 
not wanting even in those good old days when Court messengers 
did not carry out the orders of the court out of illegal consi- 
derations. (Periapuranain — Thirunavukkarasu — 90.) There 
were cases when the complainant himself accompanied the 
court’s messenger to take hold of the accu-sed and bring him 
before the court. (Thiruvilayadal Puran : Mamanaka vandu 
Valakuraitha Padalam—17.) 

When the other party has appeared the complaint or 
charge is directly put to him and he is required to plead. 

If he admits or pleads guilty, decision is 

Pleadings. . ' . h, _ 

given according to custom or Sastras. But 
if he denies an inquiry will be held and parties and witnesses 
examined and documents received and all the principles of a 
trial that underlie our present-day Judicial trials were 
observed. 

If it is the case of the King inquiring in person he almost 
invariably availed himself of the consultation of the minis- 

The Inquiry benefit of their counsel, i.e., 

the King heard cases in Council. As has 
already been said the Ministers in their turn relied for their 
opinion on Moral and Judicial Codes of the realm. If it 
was a case of the village assembly, they gave their deci- 
sion in consultation witii all the members. In any ease^ 
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everything was done openly in the presence of the parties 
and in accordance with the same definite rides and procedure. 
The plaintiff or complainant was questioned first and the defen- 
dant was heard in answer. After the parties had tlms set 
forth their case, the witnesses on either side were heard and 
the documentary evidence was also called for, scrutinized 
and weighed and considered. Circumstantial evidence was 
also let in and considered, and in cases of doubt the help of 
God was sought for. Several instances are given to show 
the various ways in which that help from above manifested 
itself for the guidance of the perplexed judieiaiy. In support 
of a case, three kinds of proof were recognised, vis:. 
ancient and binding custom, (2) documents, and (3) witnesses, 
this being the order of merit. 

Atchiyil dvanathil anrimattayalar thangal 
Katchiyil mfinril onru kattuvai. . . 

— Periapuranam— Thaduthatkonda Puran — (56) 

“ Adduce one of the 3 kinds of proofs, viz., (1) ancient 
and binding custom ; (2) documents, and (3) witnesses who hav'e 
seen the thing. ” 

This is the version of a judicial requisition as we get 
from Peria Puranam (lives of sixty-three Saivite Saints), a 
pure Tamil work written in the eleventh century A.D. 

There can be no question or difference of opinion about 
the proof of a particular custom which may be pleaded in 
support of a particular case. Such a cus- 
dencf ancient and binding will be known 

to the people at large and much more to 
the King, his Ministers or the Assembly and parties will 
find no difficulty to prove or disprove a case if they rely on 
custom for their support. In other words valid and binding 
customs were taken judicial notice of. The difficulty comes 
in only when we corue to witnesses and to documentary 
evidence. 
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As for witnesses only direct evidence seems to be generally 
in vogue. “ Ayalar tliangal katclii.” This would only 
, show that the evidence of persons who have 
actually seen the thing was what was con- 
sidered desirable. 

The surrounding circumstances and the demeanour of 
the parties were not overlooked and they had their own place 
„ in Tamil Jurisprudence. “Witnesses may 

Circumstantial t , i . « . 

evidence and de- lie, but not circumstances IS our maxim 

meanour. . , j.in, 

and our present-day (Jourts are giving more 
importance to surrounding circumstances or what is called in 
legal language, circumstantial evidence, than to direct evidence, 
i.e., the testimony of persons who speak from personal know- 
ledge. But this was not the ease with ancient Tamil Judiciary. 

They weighed circumstances with caution and did not 
attach so much importance to it as we do now. And I give 
hereunder a small anecdote in illustration of this. On the 
outskirt of the famous town of Madura of 
stantw* B°ddencer" South India, there were forests which sepa- 
rated it from towns outside. One Brahmin 
with his wife and baby wended his way through this forest from 
Thiruppathur, a town in the interior of the Madura District 
towards Madura City. On the way his wife felt thirsty. Tlie 
Brahmin asked her to stay by the shade of a particular huge 
tree and went away to fetch water. When the lady was lying 
down of fatigue, the shaft of an arrow which was once aimed 
at some birds on the tree and which did not hit its mark, 
but was caught amidst the twigs and leaves of the tree was now 
shaken and thrown down by the winds, and it fell right on the 
chest of the lady, pierced it through and caused her death instan- 
taneously. Just at that time a hunter with bow and arrows 
in hand, who was out hunting in the forest came to the tree 
for resting under its shade and was standing in another side 
under its outspread branches. The Brahmin returned with 
water but found to his amazement that his wife was lying 
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dead with an arrow pierced through her chest. He was 
bewildered and stunned and naturally suspected some foul 
deed. He started searching for the culprit and found tlie 
hunter with bow and arrows resting on the other side of 
the tree. He naturally concluded that the hunter had 
murdered his wife and demanded of him the reasons why 
he did it. The hunter was startled and stoutly denied all 
knowledge of it. Then the Brahmin took him to the King 
as also laid before him the corpus delicti, i.e., the corpse of his 
wife, and lodged his complaint. Even there the hunter 
denied all complicity with it. The King was in a fix. He 
saw that all the circumstances pointed to only one conclusion, 
that is, the guilt of the accused. He asked his policemen 
to tiy and find out the truth. They tried by all their usual 
means. But the hunter persistently and consistently denied 
his having anything to do with it, and his face and demeanour 
told no guilty knowledge. There were no other witnesses. 
The King consulted his ministers. They too were unable to 
come to any conclusion. Then the King placed the hunter 
under custody and sent away the Brahmin to, come next day 
after finishing the funerals of his deceased wife. Not knowing 
what to do, the King went and prayed to his God Sree 
Somasundara to show him the way out of this dilemma and 
he heard a voice from the sky ring in his ears that he should 
go and wrait with the Brahmin at a wedding house in the 
Vysia Street next day to get an explanation of this. He 
did so accordingly. There he heard, by the divine grace, 
conversation between two persons who were none other 
than the messengers of the God of death. One of them 
asked the other, “How on earth can we take the life out of this 
bridegroom without any excuse such as any kind of 
illness or things of the kind?” To this the other replied 
“ Oh ! my friend, this is not at all a difficult job. We did 
a similar thing yesterday by shaking and throwing down 
the arrow from the tree, we took away the life of that Brahmin 
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lady. Just so, let us unyoke the eow from the cowshed in 
the backyard and drive it into the crowd and make it attack 
the bridegroom and when he falls down, take his life away. 
It is very easy for us to find an excuse for taking the lives 
of mortals.” The King and the Brahmin heard this distinctly 
and their doubts were cleared. But still they waited for 
confirmation of what they heard. Just the next moment 
the thing they heard did actually come to pass and the 
bridegroom was found dead by the attack of the eow. The 
King was confirmed in his belief, begged pardon of the 
hunter, and let him off with a reward as also the Brahmin 
was sent off with a fitting present to enable him to marry 
a second wife. 

This is detailed in Thiruvila 5 mdalpuranam, a work of 
about the 12th century A. D. 

In this anecdote we see how circumstances lied and how 
dangerous it was to come to any conclusion merely and 
solely on their strength and with what caution, contrary 
to what we do now, the ancient Tamils received them. That 
1 the system of keeping persons accused of grave offence in 
custody, when under trial, was in vogue even then, is 
also evident from this story. Police methods of extorting 
a confession or detecting a crime were not unknown even 
in those days. We also see the anxiety felt by Kings in 
finding out the truth. 

Let us see how documents were received, treated, and 
tested and considered in proof of facts alleged in support of a 
case. 

In those days agreements and writing in token of them 
were known. Agreements were called Isaivu. The writings 

Documents and course Oil palmyra leaves and they 

how they wore were preserved in curls within a protection 

proved. 

sheet or cover made of the same leaf. 
Copies were taken and used for reference, and originals produced 
yrhen required. Copies wepe called Fadi 6lm apd ori^palp 
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Mulct olai. Original documents were preserved for the village 
commonwealth by some such arrangement as our present-day 
registration department but with this difference, viz., our 
registration department preserves only copies and ensures the 
genuineness of the original, while the ancient arrangement of 
the Tamils was to preserve originals of handwriting and signa- 
tures, so that they might be compared with any subsequent and 
disputed writings, signatures, attestations, etc. This had 
also the advantage of ensuring the proper custody of the 
undisputed handwritings and signatures without fear of 
manipulation or forgery. Agreements and documents were 
attested and after a long lapse of years when the executants and 
attestors would not in the nature of things, be available, or 
would be dead, the Judiciary decided the genuineness or other- 
wise of a particular document by comparison of the signature of 
executants and attestors, with those in undisputed documente 
produced from proper and safe custody of the commonwealth. 
There were workman’s or servant’s agreements, Al olai, 
where the executant bound himself and his heirs to do personal 
service to another and such agreements were enforced against 
the heir, if the original agr-eement was proved. Even agree- 
ments in contravention of accredited and valid custom were 
enforced by Courts, if proved. In a pure Tamil poem of the 
eleventh century A.D. composed by Saint Sekkilar, the Prime 
Minister of the Chola King Kulothunga I, 

A case of docu- , .7^ 

mentary [eyideuce; we find the following records of an incident 
how proved. about a famous ^aiva Saint Sree Sundara- 

murthi Swami who flourished in or about the 9th century. 
The Saint, who was an Adi Saiva Brahmin (a particular and 
separate sect of Brahmins doing pujd in Siva temples of 
South India) was engaged in his wedding. There appeared 
Lord ^iva in the form of an old Brahmin amidst the wedding 
congregation and threw out a challenge that he had a dispute 
with the bridegroom and unless that' was settled he would 
not allow him to perform his marriage. The bridegroom 
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find the persons assembled felt curious and inquired what it 
was. The old Brahmin replied that the bridegroom was 
his slave or servant. They replied they had not yet heard 
of a Brahmin being the slave of another and probably 
the old man was insane. But he promptly retorted 
that there was a document to support his claim and took 
out an old document. The bridegroom got angry and 
tore it oflf. Then the old man created an uproar and all agreed 
that they should go before the village assembly at Thiruvan- 
nainallur (a town in the interior of the Cudalore District) to 
which place the old man said he belonged. Accordingly they 
all went thither and the old man lodged his complaint straight. 
The Assembly demanded proof of his unseemly and unwordly 
allegation. He said, what was torn by the bridegroom, was a 
copy and he had the original safe with him and produced it 
before the Court. The Court-clerk, unfurled it, found it to be 
an ancient document and read it out. That purported to be 
an agreement to do personal service or a permanent 
and hereditary slave agreement by the grandfather 
of the bridegroom in favour of the complainant. The 
Assembly ascertained about the attestors. None being 
available, they got Bmit attestations proved to be satis- 
factory by other means and also sent for undisputed signatures 
of the executant, from safe custody and compared the hand- 
writing and signatures loith those in the present agreement, 
found that they agreed and declared the agreement proved 
and gave a judgment in favour of the plaintiff, the old man. 

Irunmarai midattdn kaiyil dlaikandavaioreva 

Arulperu Jearanathdnum tivanam tholuthuvangich 

Churulperu madiyai nikkiviriththathan tJionmai nolchi 

Theralperu sabaiydr ketpa vachakam seppukinran.— (58) 

“On seeing the palmyra leaf in the hand of the one who 
had hidden his n'ilahan.tha and under orders of the house, the 
bench clerk, took it from him humbly, unfolded it and having 
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satisfied himself about its being an ancient document read it 
out to the hearing of the assembly.” 

Aruinarai naval athi saivan Ardran saihai 
Perumuni Vennainallur pithanukki ydimmenpdl 
Varumurcd marajMlorum vazithomlu seithathu 6lai 
Iruinayal ezuthi' nernthen lythatkivai ennazuthu. — (59) 

“By these presents Aruran, Athi Saivan by caste, belonging 
to Navalur, declares his solemn act, viz., that he and his heirs for 
all generations are bound to render perpetual service to Pithan 
of A^ennainallur and has attested his signature to this oUii 
agreement in acknowledgment thereof.” 

Vachakam kettapinnar mattumel ezuthittur^gal 
AsUd ezuthai ndkki avaiyokku menrapinnar 
Mfisilla mai’aiydriya mattungal peranartham 
Thesudai j^ezuthei yagitteriyappartharithi enrar. — -(fiO) 

“ On hearing this and after attestation of attestors being 
proved to be genuine^ the assembly asked him (Sundarar) to 
inspect and tell them if the signature was that of his grand- 
father.” 

Anthanar kuravinnum aloai yivanei kanban 
Thanthaithan thanthai than verezuthu kmchdthumldkil 
Yintha vavanathinodum ezuthumr oppunokki 
Vandadhu mozhimin enran valia vat kollum vallal. — (Gl) 

“ When the assembly said this, he that had come to exact 
service, told them : ‘ Who is he to judge of tlie signatures in this 
(Alolai) agreement? Please send for any other genuine docu- 
ments with the signatui’e of or written by his grandfather, 
compare the writing thereon with that in this document and 
give your decision.’ ” 

Thirandama mai’aiydr thamum THirunavaluvar kdmun 
Marundathu thelya matta maraiyavan ezuthdl dlai 
Arandaru kdppU verdnt tazaiilwdan oppu nokJci 
Yirandumoihirimtka thennS ! yinicheyalillaiyenran. — (02) 

44 
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“The members of the assembly, in order to clear the doubt, 
caused to be brought in the presence of Sundarar Thirunavalurar, 
another leaf, from proper and safe mstocly, with the accredited 
signature of the grandfather, compared it with the disputed and 
decided that they both agreed and declared the result accord- 
ingly.” 

— Feriapuranam — Thaduthatkondapuranam. 

These are taken from the Tamil work referred to above 
and the italicised portions indicate the point in question. 

There are no indications to show that any fee was levied 
for complaints or plaints or for documents or for copies or for 
any act done in the course of any judicial 

Juabico not taxed. , . , . , 

trial, unlike our present-day administra- 
tion of justice which has to be paid for in the shape of 
stamp or fees at every stage of it from the beginning to 
the end. In those days we hear only of oral complaints 
^ in all cases. Civil or Criminal. It may be said that our 

Criminal Procedure Code also allows oral complaints 
to be made to Magistrates. But that remains only on paper 
pF and IVIagistrates who take cognisance of offences or oral 

statements are very few and almost nil. The cost of ad- 
ministration of justice was met from the general revenues of 
the King and Justice in the village assemblies was thoroughly 
free from top to bottom. 

Let us now see some of the ideals that the Tamils kept 
in view regarding their administration of Justice. The first 
ideal was that every complainant had a free 
the jfccess to i-epoi’t to the King or the Tribunal 

about any injustice done to any soul in the 
land. Not only were the people free to represent their 
grievances but also bold enough to expose to his own face the 
wrongs done by the King to them. In Silappathikaram a pure 
Tamil work composed by the Chera Prince Illangovadigal, 
about the beginning of the 2nd century A.I). and which is 
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an epic recording an incident contemporaneous witb the autiior, 
we find the following: — 

i^annagi, the famous heroine of the epic, once in very 
flourishing circumstances, had come to Madura with her 


_ husband for seeking a livelihood. She gave 

Kaimagi s I n c 1 - ei . /. ^ ® 

'.dent. one of her pair of Silambu (a gold ornament 

worn in the leg by ladies of high society) 
to her husband to be sold in the market to enable them 
to start their life in that city. He went into the town 
and showed it to a Goldsmith. He happened to be a workman 
in the King’s palace who had recently stolen away one of the 
pair of Silambu of the Queen and whose theft had not yet been 
found out. The Smith thought that this was a very good 
opportunity; he could very well hush up all inquiry about his 
own guilt by shoving it on to the new-comer. He found that 
the jew^el ivas a very valuable one and of high workmanship 
almost corresponding to the stolen article of the Queen. 
He stealthily told the new-comer to wait in his house and w^ent 
straight to the King’s private room (when he was not in his 
auditorium and had not the benefit of the advice of his 
Ministers and Council) told him that he had found out the 
thief who stole away the Queen’s jewels red-handed with the 
stolen property and that he is in his house. The King 
hastily and not caring to fully inquire into the matter cMled 
his Police and ordered them to go out and see if the stolen 
jewel was with the man, execute him and bring the jewel to 
him. Accordingly the jeivel was seized and the man executed. 
On knowing this Kannagi, the famous heroine, came to the 
palace in a rage and told the Court gate-keeper to inform the 
senseless and despotic King that a lady who has lost her 
husband is ivaiting at the gate with a jewel, one Silambu, in 
her hand. She had immediate admittance and on being 
accosted by the King that the execution of a thief is not an 
act of a despot, she boldly retorted that the jewel w^as her 
own ; one of the pair which she had given to her husband for 
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tJiile in tlie market and proml her statement by breaking the 
otlier one of tlie pair slie had in ^er hand when rabies rushed 
nut from it while that of the Queen’s contained only pemds 
inside. The King was completely nonplussed and exclaimed, 
“Am la king who listened to the words of a Goldsmith? 
No! lam the thief! Tam a despot! let there be an end of 
my life,” and so saying fell down senseless. 

Froin this not onl}' the freedom with which people had to 
discuss and expose the wrongs of Kings to their own face, is 
evident, but also the ideal that kings set before themselves of 
their high duties as guardians of the life and liberties of their 
subjects is brought out. 

“Mannavan voymudal 4herithathu many 4 i 
Thiilntha kudayan thalarntha senkolan 
Ponsei ICollan thunsotketta 
Yano arasan? yanei kalvan! 

Manpathai kakkun thenpulam kavuil 
Yenmuthat pizaithathu! kedukaven Ayul! ena 
Jdannavan mayangi vilnthananeh.” 

— Silappathikaram — Vazakkurai kudai-^72 — 78 — 

(The gist of this is given above.) 

This is not the only ideal the ancient Tamil Kings set 
before themselves. They thought that they should always be 
under the fear that they might not do any injustice, even 
unawares or unknowingly, to any soul under their rule. They 
employed spies and spies over spies to learn 
ascertain^truth. h’uth of cases that mighr. come up before 

them for decision and they considered th e ^py 
and tlie high moral code as the two eyes of the King with 
which he saw all things. A spy is set over another spy 
without the one knowing the other and a truth thrice corro- 
borated thus, was deemed to be guaranteed, 

Ottottri thantha porula 5 nim mattrumor 
Ottinal ottikkolal'— 
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(The itiforination given by one spy must be tested iiy that 
given by a second spy.) 

Ottott runaramai alga; ooclan miivar 

Sottokka therap padum — 

(Spies must be handled and set up without tlie one knowing 
tlie other. A truth thrice corroboi'ated i.s deemed guaranteed.) 

— Thirukkural (Tamil work of the 1st century), Chapter 
Ottadal — Verses 8 and 9. 

The .spy i.s not rewarded in public lest his secrecy i,s lo.st. 
Our present day C. I. D would dwindle into insigniBeance before 
this ancient system of the Tamils. 

Sirrapparya vottinkat eheyyatka; cheyyil 

Purrappaduthanagum marrai — 

(Let not the spy be rewanled or reeogni.sed in public; else 
the secrec}'- is lost.) 

—Do.— Verse 10. 

Even this truth, thrice verified, Kings would be afraid 
to believe and they used to go out incognito at night to learn 
the truth for themselves. 

Ottitteriya, siraippurath thdrthumenap 

Pottol thunaiyath thirithanthum — kuttam 

Arivarithen tanjuvathai sengonmai ; senru 

Muraiyidinum kelaraai yanru. 

“True and re.sponsible kingship consists in being afraid 
by saying unto oneself. ‘Oh! truth may not come out by the 
spy. Let me go out incognito and try fto know in per.son, and 
even then the c.ause of guilt may not be fully revealed ’ and not 
in refusing to hear even when a personal (omplaint is made.” 

Thi.s stanza says even things thus learnt in person incognito 
some Kings were afraid to take for the full and wliole truth. 

True severeignty eon.sisted in this and not 
incognito to learji in not listening evon to eomplamts made in 
person. Thousands of year.s ago the Tamil 
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Kings treated the dumb animals in their land alike with their 
human subject in the matter of getting justice at their hands. 
An instance is referred to in Silappathikaram (of the beginning 
of 2nd century) of a still more ancient 
alike *’^*”*^^ **^*^^*^'^ (7/m?a King at Thiruvarur in Tanjore 
District driving his chariot over his own 
only son and heir-apparent, as he (the son) had unawares drove 
his ear over a young calf and caused its death and the parent 
cow came and complained to liim by ringing the search-bell 
with its horns. This incident is narrated in detail in Peria 
Puranam (already referred to: work of the eleventh century). 
A story is told of the Tamil Ghera King, who flourished in the 
9th century, that he was not willing to take up the reins of 
government as he was afraid he could not do justice to all 
souls in his kingdom including insects, animals aad men, all 
alike. For this purpose he prayed and begged God to give 
him the extraordinary power of knowing all that is said by 
any soul on earth, be it any animal, insect, bird or man. He 
got it accordingly from his creator and then only ascended the 
throne and by the help of the extraordinary power, of knowing 
the language of all animals, he was able to know the grievances 
of all souls and to give redress and make them all alive happily 
in his regime. 

Alavil peruraai yagila yonigalum kazarittarinthavattin 
Oolamannia meiyuru thnyaram onru mozia vakayakatti... 

— Periapur.ana.m — Kazarittnri var Nayanar 
Puranam. — (40) 

“ Having understood the language of all and each and every 
soul in God’s creation and by such knowledge removed every 
cause of complaint from their hearts by giving adequate re- 
dress.” 

This is also recordeil in the said historic narrative work of 
the eleventh century, viz.^ Peria Puranam. 

In Silappathigaram (of the 1st century A.D.) we learn that, 
in the ancient Tamil capital, Kaveripumpattinam, there 
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No dismissal or 
decree ex parte* 


was a square {Pwda sathiikham — the devil’s square) 
wliere a devil loudly proclaimed its existence and devoured 
persons who bore false evidence before courts, moral delinquents 
and others of the kind ; as also there was a hall or auditorium 
where there was an image that shed tears — whenever the King 
did a wrong or the judiciary were partial and gave wrong 
decisions. They were intended to safeguard the King’s 
administration of justice — Silappadikaram : Indravizavu Edutha 
Ea'idai, 128—188. 

Dismissal of complaints unheard under various pro visioas 
of our present Criminal Procedure Code and dismissal of plaints 
for default or decrees ex parte under our 
present-day Civil Procedure Code were 
unheard of in those days of ancient Tamil 
Kings ; Courts and village assemblies and those who resorted 
to them did get real justice untrammeled by complex rules of 
procedure, conventionalities and technicalities w'hich do not 
afiect the merits of a case, and which are much in evidence 
in our judicial trials of the present day. 

The personal law and tlie law of property such as succession, 
inheritance and the like of the ancient Tamils, w^ere quite distinct 
from what has now been developed by the 
British Courts into Hindu Law as at present 
understood, based on the Mitakshara, the 
Dayabhaga, and other Codes. These Codes had nothing to do 
with the Tamils of Southern India who had, as already observed, 
quite a separate culture of their own. The introduction 
of. these xlryan Codes and their enforcement on the Tamils, is 
done on a misunderstanding that the Tamils formed part of the 
Aryan race. This has completely eclipsed the Tamil culture 
and is thus an injustice done to them. But these are distinct 
and separate subjects to be dealt with at length separately and 
so I content myself with only referring to them. 


Personal Law and 
Law of Property of 
the Tamils. 



( 3 ) 

INHERITANCE AMONG THE PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 
OF TRAVANCORE. 

L. A. KRISHNA IYER, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

{Travancore). 

Dr. Tylor postulates that the study of the principles 
of survival has no small practical importance and that 
, . insignificant as multitudes of facts of sur- 

rivals and their yival are in theiusclves, their study is so 

bearing on Mother- _ i- ^ r i . , . , 

right and Father- ettective tor tracing the course of historical 
development through which alone it is 
possible to understand their meaning. Following the lead 
of Dr. Tylor, the British School of Anthropologists attach 
great importance to survivals of mother-right as a means of 
tracing the development of human institutions, and the accu- 
mulation of a large store-house of facts had led them to con- 
ceive that mother-right represents the original state of 
human society, and that, where existing societies are patri- 
lineal, their father-right has been preceded by an earlier 
institution on a matrilineal basis. The land of Kerala 
affords a veritable mine of information, as polyandry both 
of the Nayar and fraternal type has been prevalent among the 
Pre-Dravidian and Dra vidian peoples with its accompanying 
form of inheritance, the mother-right. It may be noted in 
this connection that father-right has been silently replac- 
ing mother-right with the impact of fresh culture among the 
Nayars and other Dravidian peoples. 

The importance of survivals does not court much atten- 
tion on the continent of Europe, while they are ignored by 
the American Anthropologists. When maternal descent 
was first ti-otted out by Baehofen, such a usage implied the 
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former sovereignty of the female sex. According to Lowie, this 
belief is now gracing the refuse heaps of anthropological 
science, and the belief in the universality of mother-right, 
which has been an article of faith with British scholars, has 
been seriously questioned with the exception of Morgan, who 
believx'd that mother-right had priority over father-right. 
Tylor relied on such survivals of custom as levirate and 
couvade for conceiving the idea of universality of mother- 
right. These data are not, according to Lowie, sufficient 
to warrant the above view. Lowie thinks that mother-sibs 
and father-sibs have grown out of sibless organisations. 

Again, it is recognised that the existing institutions 
of mankind are not the result of a simple process of 
evolution, but that there has been a process of blending and 
interaction of cultures, often widely different from one another. 
Dr. Rivers illustrates this point with the aid of 
Melanesian society in which the earlier matrilineal society 
suffered great modification at the hands of the immigrant 
people imbued with patrilineal sentiments. He concludes 
that, so far as Melanesia is concerned, there is no reason to 
give up the view that, where patrilineal institutions exist, 
they have been superposed upon an older stratum of matrili- 
neal society. j^merican anthropologists dissent from the view, 
and opine that father-right evolved without the intermediate 
stage of mother-right. My researches in Travancore tend to 
the .same view. 

3.'he most primitive type of order of inheritance is that 
the father’s property devolved on sons in common, while 
, . the chief dignity which was not divisible 

ight. eldest. Sh Henry Maine* 

the main sponsor of this theory, starts from a primitive line 
of descent from father to son. The Hill Pandarans of Central 
Travancore form a typical instance. They are, like the Veddas 
of Ceylon, one of the Pre-Dravidian hill-tribes, who retired 
before the march of civilization into the recesses of hills and 
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who subsist by hunting and collecting hill produce. Among 
them, son.s succeed to the patria potestas on their father’s de- 
mise. Tlie Todas of the Nilgris and the Kammalars uf 
Travaneore, who practise fraternal poljuindry, consider that 
the children are common to all, and sons inherit only that 
which is heritable property, such as cattle from their father 
(Todas). Among them there is a highly developed sense 
of private ownership of livestock, but, in the matter of land, 
there is communism. In other words, they own pasture lands 
collectively. 

The evolution of family subsequently transformed the 
rule of inheritance of property, but left that of dignity un- 
touched. In every primitive community, 
^ soui'ce of reverence and influence. 
Considerations of fitness therefore made it 
desirable to entrust the management of common interests of 
the family to the eldest and most experienced member, and 
this has produced the collateral line of inheritance by brothers. 
Among the Muduvans, a hill-tribe of Travaneore, a man’s 
property goes to his elder or younger sister’s son with the 
reservation that the property is first enjoyed by his younger 
brother before it passes on to his nepliew. Debts are in- 
herited as property is. The Mannans on the Cardamom Hills 
have the same type of inheritance. Outside India, it prevails 
in Sumatra, where property and rank are enjoyed by brothers, 
before they pass to sister’s children. 

The inheritance of widow of deceased is placed in 
the same categoi'y as property. The claims of the mother to 
subsistence out of her husband’s property 
Inheritance of makes her remain with her sons. These 

Widows.. ■' , . 

claims are according to Starcke, connected 
with the customs including her in her brother-in-law’s inherit- 
ance. It is remarkable that we find, among the Mannans of 
Travaneore, the custom by which a man marries the widow of 
b|s deceased brother. Should she disfavour the match, she 
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is at liberty to many any one else. Among the Pulayas, 
the brother of the deceased marries the widow. 

The Arabs think that connection between a widow and 
her brother-in-law is desirable, as family property is kept 
intact ; since in joint family groups brother succeeds to 
leadership of the community and its interests and general 
protection are committed to his care, so also are widow and her 
children, which takes the form of marriage in primitive condi- 
tions. The importance of property of deceased is a factor 
preventing the widow from returning to her family. 

McLennan asserts that brother’s inheritance both of 
widow and property occurs, where polyandry has been pre- 
viously practised ; but other antlu’opologists, notably — Starcke 
and Westermarck, dissent from this view. They consider it 
irrational to seek for causes of connection between widow and 
her brother-in-law in polyandry, and that the exercise of 
marital right in husband’s lifetime would only become a 
necessary condition, if carnal considerations formed the corner- 
stone in the development of the family. The life and habits 
of primitive peoples like the Mannans of Travancore do not 
justify the conclusion, as customs were not formed under the 
influence of considerations with reference to means of enjoy- 
ment. 

“Man,” said Humboldt, “ever connects on from what 
lies on hand.” The notion of the continuity of customs and 
civilization embodied in this statement is no barren maxim. 
To begin with, man lived in family, inheritance being 
patrilineal. As they grew in size with the growth of tribal 
feuds, they lived in aggregations, producing patrilineal and 
raatrilineal institutions, American anthropologists believe that 
father-right evolved without an intermediate stage of mother- 
right and that raatrilineal peoples imposed their rules on 
patrilineal peoples. 

Mother-right still exists among backward peoples, but its 
days ai-e numbered, owing to the impjict of fresh ctilture. 


(4) 

A MIKIR TALE OF THE SWAN-MAIDEN TYPE 
AND ITS PARALLELS. 

KALIPADA MITRA. M.A., R.L, 

{Principal, Diamond Jnhilefi College, Monghyr). 

I read with rmich interest the story of Harata Ivunwar 
related in Messrs. E. Stack and C. J. Lyall’s book entitled 
‘ The Mikirs ’ (1908). The name itself suggests that the tale 
itself was in all probability derived from Hindu sources and it 
was given a local setting and colouring to harmonise it with 
!Mikir life. This has created at times a subtle humour arising 
out of a constant endeavour to give the tale a truly Mikir air. 
For instance, the six daughters of the King of the Great 
Palace, the Children of the Sun-god, came to bathe in the 
river; after disporting in the water for a time they are 
suddenly reminded ; “ O my dears, it is cooking time ! time 
to serve up the food ; time to house for the night our fowls and 
our pigs. . . or, Let us go ! It is time to pound the rice, time 
to clean it after pounding, time to cook, time to serve up, time 
to heat the beer, time to squeeze it from the rice grains. . . ” 
And lo, they beautifully flew away into the heaven, and were 
lost to the bewildering gaze of Harata Kunwar. Tliough 
daughters of the Sun and the King of Heavens they cannot 
transcend the lowly duties of an humble Mikir home ! 

The author says, “ It was most probably deiaved from 
some Indian source, though so far as known, no version of 
the tale in its entirety, as told by Hindus, has yet been 
published. The name of the hero, Harata Kunwar, may be 
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the Indian Sarata Kimwar, and is evidently not Mikir, 
But all the setting— tlie colloquies of the six brothei-s and 
their fatheiy the attempt on Harata Kunwar’s life, his methods 
in defeating his treacherous kinsmen, his device for winning 
his fairy wife and many other features of the story— seems 
genuinely local.” 

I believe that such tales of winning heavenly brides by 
carefully secreting their clothes or wings and depriving them 
of their flying virtue, and many other tales of like nature, 
are current amongst the people who are the repositories of 
many an unrecorded tale. The relation of such a tale told 
in the vernacular to an imaginative Mikir has excited his 
fancy and stimulated his story-telling faculty, and here we 
have a Mikir version of the tale with a Mikir denouement that 
touches the strains of a Mikir heart. I believe also that 
the fountain head of the majority of our tales afloat in un- 
recorded vernacular folk-lore is to be sought for in ancient 
Sanskrit or Buddhistic springs of folk-lore, e.g., the Katha- 
saiitsagara, that inimitable “ocean of stories,” the Divya- 
vadana, the Jataka stories, etc. It would be interesting to 
make an attempt to trace as many stories as possible to their 
mainspring. 

In this article I propose to give a summary of both the 
Mikir tale and the tale in the Divyavadana with a view to 
point out the essential similarity between them. 

Harata Kunwar was one of six brothers, the youngest 
of them. He idled away his time in shooting deer and wild 
pigs and did no field work. The matter was talked over 
between the father and his sons. One said he would become 
headman of the village, the second that he would be a 
blacksmith, the third that he would labour in the fiekls, and 
so on. Thus all the five brothers unfolded their plans as to 
how they would .support their father. Harata Kunwar said, 
“As for me I would marry a daughter of the Sun-god, and 
having become a great king I will seat you on a throne, or a 
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fine couch, I will cause slaves male and female, to bathe your 
ai-ms and legs and I will give you beer, rice and spirits.” 
They could not brook this tall talk of Harata’s and planned 
to kill him. His sister-in-law overheard them and divulged 
to him the danger he was in. He took precautions to save 
Iiimself and baffled the designs of his father and brothers. He 
left his home in disgust and came to his grandmother’s 
house. He lived there and one day while bathing in the 
river he went up the stream, though forbidden by his granny, 
and saw shards of broken water vessels of gold and silver 
lying about. He asked her what all that meant. After some 
demur she told him that the ghat belonged to the King of 
the Great Palace, His six daughters, six sisters, came there 
to bathe. She forbade him to go there. But he heeded not. 
“ At midday the six daughters of the Great Palace came to 
bathe there in the river. Descending beautifully each one 
laid aside her clothes and jumped into the water.” After 
frolicking in the water, on the eldest sister’s admonition to 
attend to domestic duties in their celestial home, they all de- 
parted, “ One after another they shook out their clothes in 
the breeze, put them on and beautifully flew' away, but the 
youngest of them flew away last of all, lovely like the bright- 
ness of the moon or the sun.” They entered heaven and 
were lost to the sight of Harata. He was determined to get 
one of them to wife, and sought his granny’s counsel about 
it. She said, “ These are the children of the Sun-god, . . how 
should you who are a man’s son succeed in getting one to 
wife ? ” But finding him resolute she gave him a plan to act 
upon. A beautiful garden abounding in flowers of many kinds 
sprang up wfflere there was a wild jungle, thanks to Harata’s 
industiy. He built him a hut and occasionally played on his 
flute some bewitching strains. The celestial damsels attracted 
by these fascinations came to him and even asked for flowers 
which he most readily gave them. His granny now said to 
him, “ . . . The elder sisters, all five, have got husbands already. 
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As for the youngest, the King of the Winds is asking fot 
her to marry her to his son, already the gourds and ckungas 
of (for the wedding feast) have arrived. Nevertheless 
having singled out her petticoat from among the others 
while they are all bathing, bring it here to me. I will weave 
a petticoat just like it in exchange for it; put it down in the 
same place where her real petticoat was, her own petticoat 
let us hide away. Then she will not be able to fly away. If 
she asks for her own petticoat back again, say, ‘ one or other 
of you must marry me.”’ All happened according to the 
plan. Harata Kunwar after having exchanged the counterfeit 
petticoat for the real one went to his jungle hut and played 
the flute. Never was heard such playing. 

After their bath they put on their clothes and flew, but 
the youngest could not. They knew it was Harata who hid 
away her real petticoat and begged him to return it. He in- 
sisted that one of them should agree to marry him before he 
would return it. As each one of the other five had her 
husband and children, and the youngest was only betrothed, 
the latter had to marry Harata Kunwar. Thus the hero was 
happy, and night and clay he shot deer and wild pigs. Thus 
pass^ one yeiur. And God gave Harata Kunwar a child, one 
son only. Now he prepared to go home with his wife, though 
his granny warned him that his wife had not yet made up her 
mind to stay with him. After encountering some adventures 
Harata reached home with his wife and son. His wife was 
blazingly beautiful, and all the people of the countryside 
kept coming and going to gaze upon her. 

Harata put away carefully in a bamboo chimga his wife’s 
own petticoat and striped doth, with her gold ornaments, eta, 
and tied them up in the pitch of the roof. He then went 
away to pay visits to the people of the village. Meanwhile 
ail the women wondered at the beauty of Harata’s wife. She 
said, “ Not so lovely yet as I might be. If I were to put on 
apin my own petticoat, my( striped cloth, my necklace and 
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bracelets, then, indeed, there would be something to see.” 
Harata’s father untied the bundle and gave it to her. She 
put them on and became inconceivably beautiful. Then 
she flapped her clothes and gracefully flew away back to her 
own place. Harata saw her as she was flying away. She 
said, “ Wait ! Hereafter we shall meet again.” 

Harata wept bitterly, came to his house, and without 
eating or drinking took the child on his back and went to 
his granny’s house : She said “ How will you get to see her 
now ? How will you be able to reach her in heaven ?” He 
wept more bitterly. Then she told him to go to the 
ghat, hide himself there and when the elephant of the Sun-god 
would come to bathe there and after the bath would return, 
to hold on to its taiP taking care to fasten the child to his 
waist with his turban. When he arrived in heaven he should 
remain concealed on the river bank. “ Then male and female 
slaves will come to draw water there in order to bathe your 
wife (who was going to be married with the son of the King of 
the Winds). Call out to them, “ Give me one draught of water 
for the child. Then if they give you the water, drop into 
the water-pot a gold ring. Then your wife will call for you. 
Go to her, and when you arrive, pul down your child on the 
ground, then the child will go of itself to its mother.” 

Harata acted up to the plan. When the water was given 
to him, he deftly let slip a gold ring into the water-jar of an 
old woman. When it was poured on his wife, the gold ring 
fell out. So Harata was summoned to her presence. He 
came there with his child. It ran up to its mother’s lap and 
began to suck her breast. Then the King of the Great Palace 
was scandalised and exclaimed, “ They have got a child big 
between them already ! ” So the King of the Winds’ folk 


’ Of. how in Ch. LXV of Soma Deva’s Kathasaritsagara — 
“Kailasagami-murkha-katha” — the fool with both hands held 
tightly the tail of the holy bull who lifted him up to its home 
inKailasa. 
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wero aakiuicil and returned home, sad and sorry. So they 
celebrated the wedding of Hai’ata Kunwar and the daughter 
of the King of the Great Palace. 

I am now giving a brief summary of the story of 
Sudhanaktimara (Story No. XXX in the Divydvaddna edited 
by Cowell and Neil) : 

There was a hunter named Halaka wdio obtained from 
a Naga king a snare named Aniogha pdka (lit unfailing 
snare) by which the snakes protected themselves from their 
traditional enemy, Garuda. With this pdso. the hunter 
came to a great forest where hved a Rsi, a great sage, and 
he asked the latter if there was any marvel or strange spectacle 
to be seen there. The Rsi said, “Here is a tank all abloom with 
flowers, such as, lotxxs, humiida, pyndarllta, etc,. Its name 
is Bmhmasahhd. On the full-moon day Manohara, the 
daughter of Druma, the king of the Kinnaras, comes to bathe 
in the tank, attended by a retinue of five hundred Kinnara 
damsels. At the time of the bath they sing sweet songs and 
make charming music.” The hunter listened to it attentively 
and waited there intent on experimenting the value of the 
magic snare. On the full-moon day Manohara came with 
her friends and disported in the water of the lake. The 
hunter threw the pdsa on Manohara and made her captive. 
Her followers flew away. She then surrendered to him a 
jewel named cuc}dmani, n&ymg'. “ JSsa cuddmanir yasya 
haste, tasydham vasd Mavdmi, asya anubhdvendham 
uparivihdyasd gacchdmi ” (trans. I am under the control of 
him who holds the cuddmani in his hand. Through its 
magic power I can fly in the skies). The hunter brought 
her to Prince Sudhanakumara, son of Raja Dhana, and 
made her over to him. He took her to Hastinapura, the 
capital of the kingdom, and made her an inmate of his 
harem. 

' ■ How two Brahmanas came to'Sudhanakumara from Jeta- 
vana. One became the purohita (family priest) of Ms father. 
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Tiie Other was assured by the. Prince when he 

would become the king. The piirokita grew jealous and 
intrigued against the Prince, and prevailed on the King to send 
him to subdue an outlying village which rose in reliellion. 
The Prince lingered on for some time, but he had ultimately 
to go. Before his departure he asked his mother to keep the 
cuclamani with her and never give it to Manohara. The 
puroMta now made a plan to kiU Manohara. The King 
had dreamt an evil dream. The priest who was also a sooth- 
sayer assured the King that the evil effects of the dream 
could be warded off if a proper sacrifice was made, to wit, 
by offering incense fed with the fat of a Kinnara {Kimiara- 
msayd ca dhupo deyo). And he archly suggested that 
his daughter-in-law might be sacrificed, for she was a Jvinnari 
as other Kinnaras were evidently not available. 

The other c<Hi«/ipwn7cd^ (ladies of the harem) who were 
jealous of Manohara were very glad on it. But the queen 
was sorely perplexed. She could not be a party to such a 
foul play. Now in order to save Manohara, she made 
over to her the jewel cudamani and her clothes and re- 
quested her to return once more. {Tatastayd sa cucldmanir 
vastrdni Manohardyai dattdni ujdd ca ^ putrilce, prdpte 
kdle dgantavyam evam mama updlamhho oia hhavatH) 
Then Manohara flew away in the heaven much to the 
astonishment of the King and the purohita. Before she 
went back to her place she gave directions to the Rsi of the 
forest where she used to come to bathe as to how Sudhana- 
kumara could reach her father’s kingdom. And handing 
over a ring to him she requested that it might be made over 
to the Prince when he would come in searcli of her {tasyemdm 
ahgulimudrdm ddlum arhasi evam c a valdavyam) and gave 
elaborate directions (on pp. 450, 451, Divyavaddna) as to 
the way which should be taken to reach her father’s house. 

When the Prince returned to the palace after subduing 
the country which rebelled, unbounded was his grief 
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to learn what had happened in his absence. He became 
disconsolate and went out in quest of his beloved till he 
reached the hermitage of the Rsi. He got from him the 
token ring and following closely his directions he at last 
reached the palace of Druma the Kinnara King, There 
he found that a large number of Kinnari maidens were 
drawing water fi’om the large lake in the King’s garden. He 
enquired why so much water was needed. They replied, 
“ Druma, King of the Kinnaras, has a daughter named 
Manohara, She associated with men. The human smell 
attaching to her was to be washed off with jars of water.” 
When Sudhanakumara learnt that the water of the jars would 
be poured in turns over her head, he dropped the token 
ring in one of the water-jars unnoticed by anybody. 
{Sa samlakscfi/ati sohhano'yamupdyci imam ahgiiUmudrdm 
ehmmim ghaie praksipdmi. Tend eJcasydk Kinnaryd ghate 
andlahdtam prahsiptd, sd ca Kinnari ahliihitdi anena 
tayd ghatena Manohard tatprathamataram sndpayitavyd.) 
He, however, addressed the Kinnari in whose jar he dropped the 
ring and requested her to bathe Manohara first with the water 
of her jar. When Manohara was thus being bathed the 
ring fell on her lap. She immediately found out that the 
Prince had come. The tale happily ends and Druma gave his 
daughter to be the Prince’s wife. {K-umdra esd te Manohard 
Kinnartparivrtd hhdrydrthdya dattd.) 

The essential features of the stories are : — 

(1) the maidens are of heavenly origin, i.e., they are 

the daughters of the sun, or she is the daughter 
of the Kinnara King; 

(2) their power of flying resides in their clothes, or in 

a magic jewel (and clothes ; Sudhanakumara’s 
mother restored her clothes also to Manohara 
although the reference to clothes is absent in the 
earlier part of the story where the jewel cudd' 
itself imparts on the wearer the flying virtue); 
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(3) they may be made captive when their magic things 

are taken away; 

(4) they are married to mortals, but they do not like 

to remain with men and long to go away through 
some opportunity created by their own cunning 
device, or as in the ease of Manohara by somebody 
else’s kindness ; 

(5) tlie same contrivance of accomplishing the final re- 

union between the mortal and heavenly pair of 
lovers by means of a ring which falls out from a 
jar of water poured over the heroine in both cases 
is indeed veiy striking and one tale has doubtless 
borrowed it from the other. 

All other matters are extraneous and must differ in two 
different societies. Manohara feels love for the Prince and gives 
a token ring for him to trace her to her father’s kingdom 
following the route she carefully communicated to the Rsi. 
The gold ringof Harata Kunwar is his own. The finer sense of 
the poet of the Divyavadana gives her almost a maidenly 
air, whereas the Mikir version introduces a grosser element 
(suiting the Mikir taste) by making Harata’s babe sucking at 
its mother’s breast. 

The playing of the flute by Harata Kunwar after he stole 
away the petticoat of the youngest daughter of the Sun-god 
may have been unconsciously suggested by the reminiscence 
of Krsna’s playing on the flute and taking a’way the clothes of 
the Gopis when they were bathing in the \"amuna, and I am 
glad to find myself in agreement with Dr. Crooke on this idea. 

In a Kashmiri tale (No. XII in Satim’s Tales edited 
by Sir Aurel Stein and Sir George Grierson ; London, John 
Murray, 1923) entitled The Tale of the Ahlmn, the Akhun 
is advised by the Princess to go to the stream where she picked 
up a ruby. “Thou wilt come to a spring. Thou must dig a 
pit close to the source of the spring and hide thyself therein. 
At first six females will come to bathe in the spiing. Do thop 
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nothing to them, but afterwards thou wilt see coming the eldest 
sister of these six. She will also go down to the spring to 
bathe. She will dotf her clothes and leave them on the bank. 
Thou must then go secretly and carry oif her garments.” She 
was the fairy Lalmal, and was compelled to follow the 
Lapidary to his house where she gave him rabies for “ either 
at every word she spoke, a ruby dropped, or else seven rubies 
fell each day from her mouth.” 

On this the late Dr. H. Crooke observes in the Intro- 
duction to JSatim's Tales (p. xlii) : “ Further on in the 
episode where the jeweller seizes the garments of one of the 
girls as she is bathing, we have a version of the Swan 
Maiden Cycle, of which an early form appears in the legend 
of Krsna when he takes the garments of the Gopis as they 
are bathing in the Jumna. In many cases of tales of this 
cycle the Swan Maiden is captured to be eventually married 
to the hero. Sometimes, as in the present ease, she is held 
to ransom ...” 

Perhaps the earliest allusion to the Swan-Maiden 
‘motif’ may be found in the story of UrvasI and Pururava 
in the Rg-Veda, where on almost a collusive pretext Ur vast 
leaves her human lover and flies away to her celestial abode. 
Celestial or supernatural nymphs capable of transforming 
themselves into swans by a ring or chain or a robe of swan 
feathers figure in the Aryan myth. The Germans have 
ScJmanenjungfrmi. Baring Gould in his Myths of the 
Middle Ages (1868, Ser. II, ix, 298) regards them as “ the 
houris of the Vedic heaven, receiving to their arms the souls of 
the heroes.” We have the celebrated “ Ivalde Myth” in 
the Teutonic mythology. “Ere the sons of Ivalde warred 
against the gods they loved three swan-maidens whose songs 
in summer were sweet to hear. One morning the snow-white 
birds flew towards a lake in Wolfdales. The brothers 
followed them and they beheld sitting on the shore three 
beauteous V alkyries. Beside them lay their swan-coverings 
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ami these the brothers captured and then had they the 
swim maidens in their power .... For seven years they all 
lived happily together. But in the eighth year the swan 
maids were seized with longing and in the ninth they flew 
away in search of conflicts (D. A. Mackenzie, Tmtomo Myth 
c 0 id Legend, p. 282). This Ivalde Myth, contends Rydberg, 
was the mainspring of the Volsunga Saga and the Nibelung- 
enlied wliich in their turn were the sources of the Middle Age 
popular romance, and which affected the popular folklore. 
References may be made to H. Marryat’s Year in Sweden 
(1862, Ixiv, 389, note; 1865, Early History of Man, xii, 341, 
note) and Stallybrass’s translation (1880) of Grimm’s 
il/i/if/?., I (xvi, 427-428— “Many tales of swan wives still live 
among the Norse people ... When they bathe, in the cooling 
flood they lay down on the bank, the swan ring, the swan- 
shift ”). 

On p. 72 of the “ Mikirs ” appears a note: — 

“ A very exact parallel to the story of Harata Kunwar will 
be found in Mr. S. J. Hickson’s book entitled A Naturalist in North 
(London, 1889), pp. 264— 266. It is a story current among 
the Minahassa people of that region, of heavenly nymphs in whose 
clothes resided their power to fly and one of whom was captured 
by a man who made her his wife ; other details agree closely with 
those of the Mikir story.” 

The story of a mortal marrying a heavenly maiden, 
his separation and final re-union by means of a token 
ring is related in the Aai/iasarffsapfara (Nirnayasagar Ed., 
Taranga 4) 

Vidusaka married Bhadra, a maiden of the Vidyadhara 
race, by the gandharva ceremony. They lived happily for 
some time in the enjoyment of heavenly joys. Meanwhile 
Yogeswari, friend of Bhadra, came to her and told her in secret : 
“My friend, the Vidyadharas are angry with you, because you 
live with a man, and they seek to do you an injury; therefore 
leave this place. Go to the great mountain of Udaya in the land of 
the Siddhas unapproachable by the Vidyadharas after passing 
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the city of Earkotaka and crossing the stream of Sitoda and 
leave directions to your beloved mortal who may journey up 
and join you there.” She informed Vidusaka of this and 
departed after giving him her ring. He became disconsolate 
and started out in quest of Bhadra. After encountering many 
an adventure he finally reached the land of the Siddhas, 
mounted on the shoulder of a Raksasa whom he had subdued. 
He beheld a delightful lake where came many beautiful women 
to draw water in golden pitchers carried in their hands. On 
enquiry he learnt that the water was for Bhadra to bathe in. 
One of the women desired him to lift her pitcher on to her 
shoulder. “ He consented, and when he lifted the pitcher on 
to her shoulder, the discreet man put into it the jewelled ring 
he had before received from Bhadra * . . . And while they were 
pouring over Bhadra the water of ablution, the ring fell into 
her lap.” Bhadra recognised the ring and was finally united 
to her husband. 

Associated with this “declaring presence” motif do we 
find the “tasks” motif. “Thus it appears in well-known 
cycle of tales where the hero is given various tasks to perform 
before he can gain his bride, and must pick out the girl from a 
number exactly alike.” The story of Sringabhuja and Rupa- 
sikha, the daughter of Agnisikha the Raksasa, may be cited 
(Kathd, pp. 178 fi')- Sringabhuja is set the tasks of — 
(a) selecting Rupasikha from amongst her hundred sisters look- 
ing equally alike ; (b) ploughing with a yoke of oxen a hundred 
khdris of sesame seed ; (c) regathering the seeds into a heap as 
before, in all of whidr he succeeds with the help of Rupa- 
sikha. N. M. Penzer in his “ Ocean of Story ” ( Vol. Ill, 
pp. 225 ff.) refers to similar tasks — Psyche: in the Golden 
dss of Apuleius Lib. Cap. X; Grimm’s Marclien, Eos. 62, 


* Tatheti ca gime tosyah skandhotlc^ipte sa luddhiman 
Mdadhe Bhadrayn pSrvawt dattan ratnafignllyaJcarri. 
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186, and Svend's Exploits in Thope’s Yule-tide 

Stories; 'So. Q'^ oi Sicilimiische Mdrchen; and Stoke’s 
Indian Fairy Tales (tale xxii). 

ISTow such stories reappeared in different parts of India in 
varied textures of different strands woven according to the fancy 
of latter-day story-tellers. I am giving an illustetion. Let us 
take the story of Prince Amul Manik and the Princess 
Hmni in Kincaid’s Tales of Old Sindh {IQTi). Princess 
Husni was the married wife of the Prince. A Fakir told the 
Prince that she was in love with Suphed Dev. Every Thurs- 
day she got into a Pipul tree and by her sorceiy made it 
transport her and her companions (sixty slave girls) to the 
Bisti garden of the Dev. The Prince following the advice of 
the Fakir and using an invisible cap which he got from him, 
got into the Pipul tree unnoticed, came to Suphed Dev’s 
garden and by the same conveyance came back. But as he had 
not torn her wings which he was advised to do she flew away. 
The Fakir now advised him to find out the Dev’s garden. 
Mounting his father’s Samundi horse he jumped across the 
seven seas, cured on the way a lioness who suffered from sore- 
foot, got from her two lion cubs who served him out of 
gratitude, and reached a palace standing on a beautiful lake. 
The mistress of the palace was a fairy princess, the sister of 
Husni. She advised him to capture her in the following way: 
“ Well, to-night is Thursday night. Husni will come to-morrow 
morning with her slave girls : they will take their clothes off, 
and will plunge into the lake. When they are in the water, 
take Husni’ 8 clothes away and she will he at your mercy!' * 
One of the lion cubs sprang upon Husni’s clothes while she 

had plunged into the water .“ So, she said, I yield, Prince, 

you have beaten me fairly.” Then taking a nase-ring ivom. 
her nose she gave it to him and said: “Next Thursday night 
come to Suphed Dev’s garden. There you will see a number 

' Italics are mine. 

47 
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of fairies dressed in scarlet clothes canying gold and silver jars. 
Go up to them and ask for water for your horse. While your 
horse is drinking, slip this nose-ring into one of the jars. I 
shall see the nose- ring and take it out. Then I shall send a 
slave girl to fetch you. You must come out and... call at the 
top of your voice, ‘Suphed Dev is going to marry my lawful 
wedded wife!’ Suphed Dev will then say: ‘you should be 
able to recognise her. Can you?’ You must answer, ‘yes.’ 
Suphed will put a hundred fairies in a row, all exactly like me, 
and will tell you to pick me out. In the meantime I shall put 
the nose-ring in my nose and so you will be able to recognise,, 
me.” 

The following elements of the Swan-maiden character in 
the Sindh tale are noticeworthy : — 

(a) She is a fairy princess with wings able to fly ; 

(5) She is married to a mortal Prince, Amul Manik 
(p.77); 

(c) The condition, however, is that they live in separate 

palaces (unwillingness to stay with him) (p. 77) ; 

(d) (i) Her flying power resides in her wings which if 

clipped would make her subject to the Prince 
(p. 81); 

(ii) In her elotlies (pp. 83, 84) which when possessed 
by the Prince make her subject to his power ; 

(e) The incident of the ring (here the nose-ring) and the 

water-vessels ; 

(/") Princess Husni is at last merciful to him ; 

(<7) Suphed Dev’s proposed marriage with her to be 
compared with the proposed marriage of the 
daughter of the Sun with the Wind-King’s son in 
the Mikir tala 

(k) For additional items of the identification parade and 
tasks see the stories of Rfipasikha, and the 
Divyavadana. 
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Another Swan-maiden incident of “the holding-to-ransom” 
type occurs in the story of Kamsen and Kamrv.^) in tlie same 
Tafev of Old Sindh, p. 128. King Kamsen overheard the 
conversation between two birds one of which indicated liow lie 
could recover his wife Kainrup who was now living with the 
fairies: “On the eighth day the fairies with their queen 
Shapuri and Kamrup will come and bathe. He should then 
seize queen Shapurih^ robes and refuse to give them back 
unless she restores Kamrup to him.” 

This coincidence therefore rai.ses the interesting question 
of migration of tales. As I have pointed out elsewhere (cf. 
the article Bird and Serpent Myth, Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, VoL XVI, p. 192), India profoundly in- 
fluenced the Eastern Islands in the Indian Ocean and dis- 
seminated Indian culture far and wide. No wonder then if 
such a tale of the Swan-maiden type found its way into North 
Celebes. It may be asked how it could reach the Saragh 
Minahassa people. But the Mikir story of Harata Kunwar 
itself is a Hindu tale and in another article I am pointing out 
that most of the tales in Mr. Bompas’ Folk-lore of the Santal 
Pergunvahs were derived from ancient Sanskritie and 
Buddhistic sources, as well as from Bengali folk-lore not yet 
printed and published, and are not of Santhali origin. Savages 
have been known to enjoy and borrow tale.s of their civilized 
neighbours. 

I am of opinion that tales which have in remote 
times migrated to other countries have also filtered down to 
our modern times and been preserved, either recorded or 
unrecorded, in modern folk-lore amongst the people in India. 
Hence if a parallel is found between tales occurring in different 
parts of the world influenced by Aryan myth-migration, or 
even in different parts of India, one of the reasons for .such 
resemblance may be due to their descent from common parent- 
hood in the shape of some very ancient Buddhist or Sanskrit 
tale. 




(5) 

POLO UNDEE THE CHaLUKYAS. 

G. K. SHRIGONDEKAR, M.A. 

(Barodti), 

While going through the of the 

otherwise known as the I canie across a 

chapter entitled where a game is described 

which is played on horseback with sticks and a ball, d’he 
description of the game as given in this chapter at once 
brought to my mind the modern game of Polo, and anyone 
reading this chapter will have to acknowledge that Polo existed 
in India in A^.D. 1131 when Manasollasa was composed. 

The is an encyclopmdie work dividal into five 

Vims'atis, each Vimsati comprising of twenty chapters and 
thus there are hundred Adhyayas or chapters in the whole 
work. The first Vimsati is called the 
the second the the third the 

the fourth the and the fifth is called the 

This work deals with a variety of subjects of 
special interest to kings and I’oyal personages and as such 
the Manasollasa is our only authority on such matters This 
work is supposed to have been written by the Western 
Chalukya King Somes'vara, surnamed who was an 

orthodox Hindu king, and the picture presented in his Matm- 
sollasa is of the glories, pomps and paraphernalia of a purely 
Indian Court and Royal Household, because the Western 
Chalukyas were never known to have been influenced by 
Muhammadan civilization. The first two Viipsatis of this 
book have been published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
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Polo does not seem to have been existent in India in 
very ancient times. It is mentioned neither in the Rama 3 '-ana 
nor in tire Mahabhardta. Had it really existed in those days, 
it would certainly have been mentioned as there are many 
appropriate places for mentioning the game in question in 
the.se two great epics. 

Another book that gives us an idea of the manners and 
customs of Indians of its time is the of Dandin. 

We find mentioned in this work, but there is not a 

single reference to a game like Polo. The Harsacarita too is 
silent on this point. The negative evidence of these foui- author* 
ities combined leads us to infer that this game of Polo did 
not exist in Ancient India. Either it was introduced into it from 
somewhere outside, or the game originated here independently. 

European authorities are of opinion that the game is 
Pentsian in origin and the information given by them in their 
books is collated here briefly as follows : — 

I. “ The earliest reliable records that have hitherto been 
discovered speak of the game of Chaugan as being played by 
the Persian kings of the Median period, 000 B. C. Firdousi 
who wrote the “Book of Kings” (Shahanama), although living 
in the eleventh century, gives many traditions of the habits 
and customs of the Persians of the fifth century B. G, and 
for the present we must be satisfied with the date. I am of the 
opinion of Mr. Dehalvi,that the game spread from Persia to the 
East and that the Tartars learnt the game from the Persians. 

The British Museum contains many interesting drawings 
which can leave no doubt that the ancient game of Chaugan is 
identical with the modern game of Polo. Among these is one 
illustrating a game of Chaugan being played by ladies about 
the time of Akbar. This depicts four ladies richly dressed, 
riding astride and seeming perfectly at home, and masters of 
the art. The details are so well drawn that the bandages or 
coverings to the horses’ legs are seen to be practically the 
same as those in use at the present day. 
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When Persia was conquered by the Muhammadans the 
latter took up the game v?ith as much zest as their predecessors, 
and it is, in all probability, the Muhammadan conquest \vhich 
spread through Afghanistan and throughout India that carried 
the game to the East. It also appears that the Byzantine 
Princes of the twelfth century played Polo. From Persia the 
game must be followed to India where a hardy race of Indians 
who inhabited the country spreading from the Punjab on the 
west to Manipur in the east^ took up the game. To the 
Manipuries and their neighbours we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for having preserved the game from extinction when 
it disappeared from Southern India with the decline of the 
Mughal power. It is a curious problem why a game that 
was once so popular throughout the whole of India should have 
so utterly disappeared and remained extinct until reintroduced 
by our native frontier forces during the present century.” — F. 
Herbert : The Uncyclopmdia of Spo?% Vol. II, 1898 A.D. 

II. “Polo [etymology doubtful, probably from Tibet 
pulu — a ball]. It is a game resembling hockey but played on 
horseback. It was played by the Emperor Manuel Comnenus 
about the middle of the twelfth century. It was introduced 
into the United Kingdom in 1871 by the 10th Hussars, and 
tlie first match played in England took place probably 
at Aldershot in the spring of the year.” —Micyclo 2 )a}dic 
Dictionary. 

III. “ Polo (Tibetan pulu— a ball) the most ancient of 
games with stick and ball. Hockey, the Irish game of hurling 
(and possibly Golf and Cricket) are derived from Polo. The 
latter was called Hockey or hurling on horseback in England 
and Ireland respectively, but historically hockey and hurling 
are polo on foot. 

The earliest records are Persian. From Persia the game 
spread westward to Constantinople, eastward through Turkestan 
to Tibet, China and Japan. From Tibet Polo travelled to 
Gilgit and Chitral, possibly also to Manipur. It also flourished 
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in India in the sixteenth century. Thus for two hundred 
years its records in India cease, till in 1854 Polo came into 
Bengal from Manipur by way of Caehar and in 1862 the 
game was played in the Punjab.” — Eiticyclopcsdia BTitctnnicoi. 

In the Bengali Visvakos'a the Polo is called 
This game is played in Ladak and Tibet wherein it is called 
Polo. It is played in Astar and Gilgit and the people of 
Gilgit called it and the ground on which it is played is 
called HiNHsr. 

Whatever the fact, the game was certainly known in South 
India as is quite clear from the passage quoted below from 
the Manasollasa. It is an open question as to how and when 
it entered the south. But it seems quite possible that it was 
known to the South before North India knew it, because the 
Manasollasa mentions it as an already established game. So 
it must have been known in the south at least a hundred 
years before, ie., almost before the invasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who is never known to have gone beyond Kathiawad. 
No Persian or Muhammadan conqueror went to the south before 
that time, is nowhere mentioned in Shivaji’s Eaja- 

vyavaharako^a, which shows that the game had totally dis- 
appeared from the south in Shivaji’s time. 

It did not enter the south with the Mughals, because the 
first Muhammadan Emperor of Delhi who entered the south 
was Alla-ud-din Khilji who invaded the south in 1294 A.D. 
These invaders went to the south after the Manasollasa was 
composed. 

It is accepted by all that literature and fsports can 
flomish only under favourable circumstances. Under the 
Chalukyas there was peace and happiness for a long time ; 
hence works like Manasollasa could be composed under their 
rule. Polo is a game by which proficiency in the art of riding 
can be very easily tested. Moreover the game with bails in 
India is very ancient. This very game played on foot, of 
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coui-se, might have improved under royal patronage to a.sh-umo 
a form equivalent to the modern polo. 

Now the Objection maybe raised that of the 

Manasollasa is an interpolation. In reply I have to give the 
dates of the available MSS. of the work. These dates vary 
from 1592 Saka to 1930 Samvat. The date 1592 Saka 
corresponds to 1672 A.D., i.e., Shivajfs coronation date, 
and we know from Shivaji’s that this game had 

disappeared from the south at that time. Moreover simply 
because the copy comes from the north this chapter cannot 
represent an interpolation in the original of which it is a copy. 
This chapter of is mentioned in the very intro- 

ductory chapter of the book • where the Viiiisatis and the 
contents of the whole book are enumerated. Like other 
Viinsatis this is also divided into twenty chapters 

such as f 

etc. 

Thus this chapter is a part and parcel of the book and 
not an interpolation, because otherwise the number of chapters 
could have increased. F'urthermore, in this chapter had there 
been a mention of two games with horses we might be in 
favour of taking one among them as an interpolation. As 
mention has been made only of one game with horses 
we may safely take it as the original. The very opening 
lines of the chapter also preclude us from holding such an 
opinion : 

M^ith thoso few preliminary remarks I will proceed to 
give the necessary extract from the chapter of 
with its translation : 
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The chapter begins with the description and examination 
of the site suitable for the game. This ground with walls 
is called ^n?«rr5ft. 

¥Ti«i?f ir(% 7 ?Tt i wfir’ ti 

^r^tmiurutpifr i jt « 

iH«rr i ^ra'qsgTJ^ftrtrf 

fR%?iq*r i 3TiTsri?crt?t ii 

“ Now I shall explain the game played in the ai’ena on 
horseback. First the king should select the site for this 
arena. It should be free from mud and gravels, should be 
neither soft nor hard, should be sloping towards the north, 
should be auspicious, extensive, even and charming. It should 
be 100 bows, ie., 400 hands square. It should have walls 
on four sides and should have two doors. He should accord- 
ing as the wind is favourable, erect some hall for the specta- 
tors (for watching the game) either to the north or to the 
east.” 

After describing the ground, the author describes at great 
length the kinds of horses according as they come from 
different countries. Then he talks of the training of the 
horse.s, and removing their bad habits, thus making them 
fit for the riding of prinee.s. Then he talks of the formation 
of the two parties, and the persons with wdiom he should go 
to the ie., the arena : 

fat3^q^2ft?Tf5q*ri^ 

Fqq^ ?qiq^gT^ q^f^r^ | 
srPtr:g|.* t 

qtt ?Iir$Rq; Haqfsga: | 
qtft^ &qqr *Tf i 
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“ Then there should be two parties nuide, each consisting’ 
of eight pliiyers suitably dressed. Then .should the king 
iiecorupanied by the ladies of the harem, princes, various 
ministers and other per.sons belitting his dignity and ridijig 
a fine horse along with his wife, enter the arena, and make 
all those tliat accompanied liim well accommodated in tlie 
spectators’ hall erected beforehand.” 

Then follows the regular description of the game : — 

ctHJ I 

f ^Tf ■ 3r?rq?t5P^ i 

3T$T I 

SfjHft 3# sf^an: I 

(?) i 

silf^T tnqlw (ht ?) i 

spjir i 

qrf ra: i 

3fTt* ?!=|* q^H I 

fqi^qr w?q?R:5f t 

' 

^ ^ 

sr%qg^.lqT«r: (^) i 

^I’fcT: ^fHltr^qescr: I 

q’^'^t^ m^ST ’^tq?; I 
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'’1 w??i I 

T?: Hifr I 

5Tqr^srn^?i5r^ i 

Tr^?gr5^Riii5SJi!rr^fR«5i^^ i 

oTWi cr5T^5?p!IT?f^feTcH3: 1 

Sir55i?r ^«mTR)?r 3j,'?i%: I 

cf5W^5tg^??5n5g?rRR?=3 gf?^: I 

“ He should then raonnt on a horse of the Kamboja 
eountiy. Tiiore slionid he two gateways —doors — the front 
door and the back door. Tiie back door should be 8 Dhanus, 
i.e., 12 hands distant from the front door and the distance 
between the pillars of each door should be 4 Dhanus, i.e., 
10 liand.s. To know the success or defeat (of a party) the 
ball should be made to pass both the doors. Those that 
pass the hall tlirough both the tloors are said to be victorious. 
The riders (players) of the two parties slioiihl take up strong 
sticks of cane (for pa.s 3 ing' the ball) with their fi'onts turned 
like hooks, with their breadth 5 angulas and their length up 
to their bodies (?) the main portion of which is covered over 
with red leather and the end by black, sometimes adorned 
by golden belts and sometimes by jewels, and mounting their 
excellent horses should stand near their goals. stirring the 
hor.se with a trot one should move towards the goal of the 
other party, pass the ball which is round, made of 2 ^n'nhhadra 
wood (Pinas Devada.ru) covered over with leather, red in colour, 
decent and attraikive, and the other pla 5 mrs of the party should 
follow the ball (towards the opposite goal). One of the opposite 
party coming forward should, 'with a forcible stroke, take it 


POLO TTNDRR THE OHAlFKYAS HRI 

to till' lli’.-t si<l(‘ Hiakiiig lii;-;. run wifli ^peni. t hi!- of 

llio i‘u-;i P'li’ly rihoiii'l again send it bank, thus they siioulii, 
while at play, drive wit ii many strokes tluj ball Iroin this to 
‘hat side in u k(ion contest One should take it forward with 
a stroke, another should take it beliind by a stroke, it should 
be sent from wing to wing and another should take it beyond 
the goal. One should take the ball in the hook, and throw 
it above ; another should catch it before it falls to the ground. 
Another player should take it from above and drive thus by 
various strokes taking tlie ball along and above the ground, 
should take it through the goal and take it completely out 
of the goal. Then that party will get victory, made known 
to the spectators by the sound of the (bugles). Thus 
playing with the ball and getting victory tlie king .should 
get down from the bor.se, being at that time praised by the 
bnixls.” 

In one of our extracts quoted above, we see that tliere 
is a picture of four women playing this game. Another 
picture I saw in the Baroda Museum (which was brought 
there by some one for sale) had four men with sticks in hands 
and a ball playing on horseback. Thus both tbe.se pictures 
do not show both these parties, i.e., 15 men in all as is de- 
scribed in the Manasollasa. Nowliere is the goal seen. From 
the fact that eight per.sons formed one party and from the pet:u- 
liarity of goals {i.e., double door goal) it seem.s that the game 
as de.seribed in the Manasolla.sa is tlioroughty Indian. The play 
with four persons in a party, as they play no w-a-days or as 
is seen in Mughal pictures, is an improvement. 

Anotlier thing in favour of my conclusion (that the game 
is Indian) is that there is no word in the de.seription of the 
game connected in .some way or other with Persia, China and 
Tibet, etc. Words like Geddika, Duvali, etc., have special 
connection with Tamil or Canarese. 

As we do not know of any great conqueror going to th(> 
south and introducing this game there befoi’e tlie ManasolIa.sa 
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r,.s2 

WfU: uouipo.sud, wu tliink that the game as deseribed in the 
Jilanasollasa must have originated in India and gone from 
India to Tdret, etc., and was preserved there. 

ISleasureinentH of the ground, etc., of Polo as given in 
the Encycloptedia of Sports : — 

A full-sized ground is 300 yards long by 200 jmrds 
wide. The goal posts are 8 yards apart. 

Tiie.se measurements are almost the same as they are men- 
tioned in the Manasollasa. The.se measurements also make us 
think that the game might have travelled from India to Tibet. 
The word Polo (from pulu — a ball) is Tibetan. The very 
word along with the play went to Manipur from where it 
went to the Briti,sh Regiments and ultimately to England and 
America. The first match played in England was with eight 
players in a part 5 ^ As the British borrowed the game in- 
directly from Tibet, they must have learnt that in Tibet each 
party required eight men. This also shows that Tibet pre- 
served the Indian system of eight players in a party. 
The number afterwards reduced to five and now it is four 
in a party. 

In the absence of any other authority to the contrarj'- we 
are inclined to think that the game as described in the Mana- 
sollasa originated in India.. It is, however, worth noting that 
in naming the game tlie Tibetans know it by the “ ball ” (polo 
from pulu— a ball — the game with a ball) while Indians know 
it both by the ground and the horse the game 

with a horse in the arena). 
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FEiMALE CHARACTER AS DEPICTED 
IN THE PALI TEXTS. 


Dr. BIMALACHARAN L.IW, M.A., Ph.D., B.L. 

{Calcutta). 

Good household wives are always devoted and dutiful 
to their husbands. They sacrifice their per- 

Woman— n e r ^ 

cbaracteras soiial comforts and axo always ready to 

' " undergo all sorts of misery in order to wait 

upon their beloved husbands. They are called supreme com- 
rades {bhariya 'paramd salchd).^ 

The Sambula Jataka records an exemplary character of a 
devoted wife. The husband being attacked with leprosy left 
the city and came to a forest. Idle devoted wife, frustrating 
all attempts of her husband to stop her, followed him to the 
wilderness to wait upon him. Her devotion to her husband 
was so very great that being the chief consort of a prince 
and bred and brought up in luxury, she nursed her diseased 
husband like one habituated in doing all strenuous household 
duties. Daily she used to rise early in tlie morning, sweep 
out tlie hermitage, k(H?p some water for lier Imsband to drink, 
furnish him with a tooth-sti(;k and water to rinse liis mouth. 
She used to grind various medicinal lierbs and anointed his 
sores. Daily she went into the forest with a basket, a spade 
and fi hook to gather wild fruits and lierbs. In this way 
she watched over her husband in the forest till the latter 
was cured of leprosy. On coming home the ungrateful 
husband took pleasure with other women and ignored the 
very existence of this devoted wife, who felt this dishonour 
slrongl}^ and through jealou.sy of her rivals, she began to grow 

‘ Saihyntta NikSya, Vol. I, p. .‘57: “one to whom one may 
tell a scci’et that can be told to no one else.” — Commy. (Kindred 
Hayings, I, p. 52. f.-n. 3). 
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(hill and pale, so much so that her veins stood out upon 
lier body. Tlie true devotion which this woman cherished 
for her husband was given vent to when she said in grief, 
“ A woman may be in splendid attire, but if she be an unloved 
wife she sliould put an end to her life by fixing a rope.” 
Such a devotion did not go unrewarded. The devoted wife, 
at tlie intervention of an ascetic, regained her former position 
of honour from her husband (Jataka, No. 519). 

The Kakkata Jataka furnishes us with another instance of 
real devotion to husband. Once some robbei’S attacked a Savat- 
thian landowner and his wife. The robber-in-chief was deeply 
moved to see the exquisitely charming and beautiful woman 
and intended to get her by killing the husband. The woman 
was a good, virtuous and devoted wife. She fell at the rob- 
ber’s feet crying, “ My Lord, if you kill my husband for 
love of me, I will take poison, or stop my breath and bill 
myself too. I will not go with you. Do not kill my hus- 
band.” Thus the woman succeeded in saving herself and her 
husband (Jataka, No. 267). Instances of virtuous women 
may easily be multiplied. Thus we hear of Sujata, a faithful, 
virtuous and dutiful girl who properly discharged her duty 
to her husband and parents-in-law (Jataka, No. 194). 
Asitabhu was another good and lieautiful wife. She was 
not taken care of by her husliand who used to enjoy himself 
elsewhei’o. She took no notice of this indifference. She 
invited the two chief disciples of the Buddha, made them 
presents and listened to their teachings, until she reached 
the fruit of the First Path, At last thinking that her husband 
had no need of her, she embraced religious life and in course 
of time became a saint (Jataka, No. 2.34). Ralmla’s mother 
was another devoted wife. She renounced worldly life on 
her husband’s and son’s embracing religious life (Jiitaka, 
No. 281). A truly devoted wife pines away for the los.s of 
her dear husband. Ivosala-devT, for instance, died of love 
for lier husband wlio was deprived of his life by las own son 
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(Jataka, No. 239). Good wives do not like that their hus- 
bands should leave them and embrace ascetic life. Bonic 
women whose husbands had joined the order, dressed them- 
selves in their finery and with child in arms tried in various 
ways to seduce their ascetic husbands from the order, but 
they were unsuccessful (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 15-16, 
184 and 226). One of them listening to her husband’s word.*-', 
was deeply moved and thought of the uselessness of leading 
a domestic life being deserted by her husband. She then 
renounced worldly life and joined the order of sisters 
(Ibid.’ p. 14). 

A husband is a woman’s ‘ emblem and sign’ (bhaitd 
pafmdnaf}^ itthiydti, Saihyutta Nikaya, pt. J, p. 42). “ Even 

though she be an emperor’s daughter, once married, a woman 
is known as ‘so and so’s wife.’ There are, however, several 
cases where she is called so and so’s mother, or famed under 
her own name though married, e.g., Visakha ” (Kindred 
Sayings, I, p. 58, f.-n. 3). Woman is the ‘ commodity 
supreme ’ {itthz hlidmlcmam uttamcm). ^ 

The Buddha himself says, “ A daughter may be better 
than a son if she is intelligent, virtuous and devoted to her 
Imsband and mother-in-law. The issue of such a good daugh- 
ter may become a hero and ruler of a kingdom ” (Saiiiyutta 
Nikaya, I, p. ^6). 

As there are good household wives so are there bad and 
wicked wives as well. There ai-e twenty-five different ways 
in which a wicked woman is known. She praises her lord’s 
absence from home. She is not pleased at 
wiokud- return, she speaks ill of him, she is silent 
in his praise, she acts to his injury and nut 
to his profit, she does what ought not to be done but she 
never does what ought to be done, she goes to bed with her 


’ Saiiiyatta Nikaya, I, p. 43 : “ Because she is of indispensable 
utility or because through hei’, Bodhisats and world-rulers take 
birth ’’—Commentary (Kindred Sayings, pt. I, p. 62. f.-n. 1). 

49 
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clothes on and lies with her face turned away from him, 
she changes lier side frequently, she makes a great ado, she 
sighs a long-drawn sigh, she feels a pain, she has to solicit 
nature at frequent intervals, she acts perversely, she lends 
her ears to a stranger’s voice and listens attentively. Hhe 
wastes her husband’s goods, she forms an intimacy with 
her neighbour, she wanders abroad, she walks along the 
stieeLs, she is guilty of adulteiy, she treats her husband 
with disrespect, she exposes herself shamelessly to passers- 
by and standing at the door she often looks around with 
a confused mind (Kunala Jataka, Fausbbll, Vol. V, 
pp. 434-435). 

There are nine grounds on which a woman incurs blame. 
If she is fond of frequenting pleasure parks, gardens, river 
banks and houses of relatives or of strangers, if she dresses 
herself in smart cloth vest, if she is addicted to strong drink, 
it she stares about her with idle looks or stands before her 
door. A wicked woman despises her lord on eight grounds : 
if the husband be poor or sick or old or a habitual drunkard, 
or reckless, or dull, or overworked by his cares of business' 
or disobliging (Fausboll, Jataka, Vol. V, p. 433). 

Wicked wives are not satisfied with their lot. They are 
very exacting. Somehow or other tliey will have the thing 
Avhich they are in need of. Husbands’ poverty is no con- 
sideration to them. Once a poor man’s wife intended to go 
to a festival putting on a safflower-coloured cloth but the 
husband was too poor to get it. The wife was so obstinate 
that she did not hear her husband’s pleadings for poverty 
but she caused hi.s husband to ri.sk his life in stealing .safflower 
from the king’s conservatories (Jataka, No. 147). A wicked 
wife feigns sickness and does not do her household duties. 
In vain her husband tries to get her cured of her ailment 
(Jataka, No. 130). The Kaeeani J.ataka (No. 117) furnishes 
us with a picture of how .strife .and discontent prev<ail in a 
house owing to the young Avife’s trick. Young wiA'es do not 
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like to wait upon old luothers-in-law but they try to piuson 
tlieir husbands’ ours against thoir mothers-in-law (cf. Jiilakfi, 
No. 446). Tlie Culla-Paduina Jiitaka tells as that a wife 
was tired of walking and was carried on shoulder by her 
husband. In course of journey she became so very thirsty 
that the husband at last struck his right knee and the wife 
quenched her thirst by drinking blood from the right knee 
of her husband. They then came to the bank of the Ganges 
and began to live in a liut. One day the husband saw a 
robber with hands, feet, nose and ears cut off, drifting down 
the stream with loud wailing. The husband took pity on 
him, brought him ashore and cured him. Now the wife 
fell in love with the stranger and devised a plan to kill her 
husband. She took her husband to the top of a mountain 
and in the pretext of offering something to the spirit of the 
hill, she smote him on the back and hurled him down tiro 
precipice. Then she returned home with great joj'- (Jataka, 
No. 19.3). This is an appalling instance of an ungrateful 
and treacherous wife. The husband quenched the thirst 
of his wife with the blood of his own person but he could 
not win her sinful heart, on the contrary he had to pay the 
price of his goodness in the shape of loss of his life at tlio 
hands of his own wife. Such awful instances of wife’s 
inoTatitude and lechery are numerous in the Jatakas. The 

O 

Vinaya Texts furnish us with an instance of a wife’s in- 
fidelity. A certain woman, while her hu.sband' was awa}^ 
from home, became pregnant as a result of her intrigues 
with a paramour. She had a premature delivery and got 
the foetus carried away by n hlnJd'Inim, a confcdei'ate of 
hens (pt. ITT, p. 345). The Sanndarananda Iva\ya of 
A.svaghosa fairly depicts the oTiaracter of women. It 
points out that women subdue gods, kings and sages 
by theii- amorous gestures, pride, movement, grace, 
smile, wrath. Infatuation and speech (Canto YII, SI. 
24). Infatuated women cause passionate exciteinent in 
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men and when infatuation is over, they cause fear. They ore 
a source of crime and fear. They are never worthy to be 
attended to. They cause dissension amongst relatives and 
friends. They are fond of speaking ill of others. They are 
wrong-doers. They earn commendation by their speech and 
cause pain with their sharp mind. Their words are as sweet 
as honey but their heart is full of subtle venom. It is difficult 
to win female minds. As a poisonous creeper, an unsheathed 
sword, and shelter in a cave inhabited by reptiles are causes 
of danger and death, so do women cause future danger. 
Women are the cause of good men’s taking into impoverished 
life, of their hazardous deeds and of their running rapidl}' in 
front of soldiers for battle. Physical beauty, wealth, intelli-' 
gence, lineage or prowess are. of* no consideration to women 
who bring about ruin without any consideration like rivers 
full of acquatie animals. Women do not remember sweet 
words, caressing and friendship. There is no one more crooked 
than fickle women. Women give pleasures to those who do 
not give them anything in return, they are violent to those who 
give them much, they are proud to those who bow down their 
head but they are pleased with haughty persons. They 
forget past friendship and take pleasures with new men just 
like cows wounded in one field graze happily in another. If 
husbands be qualified then the wives treat them as husbands, 
if they possess no merit, then wives behave like enemies. If 
they be rich then wives follow them through greed, but if they 
be poor then wives treat them with contempt. Though women 
embrace self-immolation on their husbands’ funeral pyre or 
voluntarily sacrifice their life, yet they do not suffer for their 
husbands, because heartily they do not love anybody. A few 
women serve their husbands as gods ; but thousands of women 
satisfy their own heart through fieklemindedness (Canto VIII). 

The Buddhist literature depicts the bright as well as the 
dark side of female character. It gives us a vivid picture of the 
inherent nature of the tender sex. The brightness of feminine 
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virtue is reflected specially in the lives of and 

tlieris. It is indeed remarkable that tenderness of women 
could endure the hardship of religious life. The dark side of 
female character, as portrayed in the Buddhist literature, excites 
terror and hatred though the delineation is a correct represent- 
ation of facts. People, having got all the terrible traits in the 
character of the tender sex in one place, cannot entertain 
respectful feelings towards women. They are apt to cherish 
frightful feelings and to keep themselves aloof from feminine 
charms that overcome man’s reason. The softness of feminine 
heart could awfully assume stone-like hardness by sacrificing 
motherly feelings in attempting to murder a child (D. Cl, I, 
174 flP.). The Mahavaihsa furnishes us with another instance of 
woman’s criminal nature. It tells us that the queen of Deva- 
nampiyatissa coveted the kingship for her own son and went 
so far as to take the life of her Imsband’s younger brother, 
tlie viceregent named Mahanaga by offering a poisonous 
mango which, unfortunately for the lady and fortunatelj’' for 
Mahanaga, was eaten by the little son of the queen with a 
fatal result (Ch. 22). The ways of women cannot be under- 
stood easily. They are as perplexing as the course of fish in 
the sea (Jataka, No. 519). Frail as women are, they are of 
fickle mind which is as changing as that of 
shifty monkeys, as the shade cast by trees on 
height or depth around, and as the tire of wheel 
revolving swift without a pause or rest. Women are insensible 
to parents’ love and ties of brotherhood. They do not hesitate 
in playing a shameless part and are ever ready to violate every 
law of right. They follow the dictates of their own mind in 
all their deeds (Fausboll, Jataka, V, p. 445). Their only 
weapons are speech, smiles, dance and song. They harass 
unstable minds (Ibid., p. 452). They are as deadly as black 
serpent’s head and as ravenous as a fire (Ibid., p. 446). 
They are full of seductive stratagem and deceitful. They 
never tell the truth for truth amongst them is very rare {mccmh 
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svdidlahhaih). They hold truth for falsehood and false- 
hood for the truth (mxsd tdmfh yathd saccmh saccarh tdmrn 
yatlid mmd, Fausboll, Jfitaka, T, p. 295 ; cf. Ibid., Vol. V, 
p. 94). In speech, they make no distinction between the false 
and true (Cowell, Jiitaka, V, p. 242). Like fuel burning in a 
blazing fire they burn the man wliom tliey serve for gold or 
for desire (Fausboll, Jataka, It, p. 390; cf. Jataka, No. 536). 
They are pleasure-seeker.s and unrestrained in lust (Fausboll, 
Jataka, V, pp. 435 and 448). They are so passionate that 
no guard could^keep them right. They cannot be restrained 
from going after their desires. The preamble to the Mudupani 
Jataka (FausbSll, Jataka, II, p. 323) .says that wise men of 
old could not guard their own daughters. While daughters 
holding their fathers’ hand, they escaped with their paramours 
without their fathers’ knowledge {pordnakapan/litdpi attano 
dlntararh rnld'hitu'ili v dsakhhi'ihm, piiarmh hatthe gahetvd 
tliitd vapitararh ajdndpetrd kilemvcmnaimrifiena saddhirh 
paUitjUi). Women cannot be guarded. A woman vva.s kept in 
mid-ocean in a palace in the Sirabati lake but she could not 
preserve her honour. She went wrong in spite of the strong 
guard {pordnakapanditd Mdtugdm.a^% mahdficmiuddamajjhe 
mnhcdidahavimdne vasapetvdpi rahkliitVAh ndaahhliirhRti, 
Fiiusboll, Jataka, III, p. 90; cf.Ibid., p. 187). A girl was brought 
up entirely by women from her birth. She saw no man other 
than her hu.sband. She was kept in a. seven-storied house which 
had seven gateways at each of which was kept a strong guard 
of women only. But such a girl sinned with an outsider who 
was brought in with the girl’s consent by her designing waiting 
woman. The girl corrupted herself and took to various tricks 
to prove her innocence (Fausboll, J.ataka, I, 289 — 295). The 
G.ihapati Jataka (No. 199) gives us another instance of a wdfo’s 
playing tricks with, her hnsband in whose ab.senco .slie used to 
intrigue with the village headman. The Ueehittlia-Bhntta Jataka 
(No. 212) tolls ns that a wicked wife used to intrigue with an- 
other man in her husband’s absence, She was so very treacherous 
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that she gave cold rice to her husband while she entertain- 
ed her paramour with hot rice. Her crime was soon discovered 
and she was severely punished for her lieinous offence. The 
Duriijana Jataka (No. 64) says that a sinful and wicked woman 
who used to misconduct herself would become as meek as a 
slave on the days she would go wrong but on the days she 
did no wrong she was found to be a passionate and tju-annical 
mistress (cf. Ja takas, Nos. 145, 198 and 262). A bride 
while carried in closed carriage accompanied by a large 
escort, misconducted herself with King Kanclari of Benaii 
who vvas kept concealed by his minister in a tent-shaped screen 
in order to be convinced of the depravity of womankind 
(hausboll, Jataka, V, p. 439). Passion to woman is all- 
consuming. Women are proud by nature. They will not let 
their pride kiss the ground easily by a man whom their heart 
yearns for. Once a handsome woman seeing a handsome 
landowner fell in love with him at first sight. The passion 
within her was like a fire burning her body through and 
through. She lost her senses, both of body and mind. She 
cared nothing for food ; she only lay down hugging the frame 
of the bedstead. Her friends and handmaidens with great 
difficulty secured the man’s consent to enjoy company with the 
woman. The woman prepared her chamber, dressed herself in 
her finery and sat on the bed waiting until the man came and 
sat down beside her. Then a thought came to her mind, “ If 
I accept his address at once, and make myself cheap, my 
pride will be humbled. To let him have his will the very first 
day he comes, would be out of place. I will be capricious 
to-day, and :ifterwards I will give way.” So no sooner had 
he touched her and began to dally than she caught his hands 
and spoke roughly to him bidding him go away, as she did 
not want him. He shrank back angrily and went off home. 
Thereafter repeated ro(|nesta failed to bring the man back and 
the woman at last pined away and died (Fausboll, Jataka, 
H, pp. 3.37-— 340). Idle Bandhanamokkha Jataka (No. 120) 
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tells US that a queen had, by her unceasing importu- 
nities, caused a king to promise that he should not look on 
any other woman with eyes of love, but she herself used to 
sin in the absence of the king. She sinned with sixty-four 
messengers who were sent to her by the king on his way to 
and from the frontier to enquire how she was doing and also 
to inform her how he (the king) was keeping. On the king’s 
return the queen’s crime was soon discovered. The chaplain 
of the king asked his majesty not to punish the queen as the 
passions of women are insatiate and she (the queen) had acted 
according to her innate nature. Kinnara, chief queen of 
Benares, misconducted herself with a loathsome misshapen 
cripple (Fausboll, Jataka, V, pp. 437-438). Woman is pro- 
fligacy incarnate {itthiyo asdtd ndnia, Fausboll, Jataka, I, 
p. 283). Fired and blinded by their unbridled lust, women 
do not shrink from misconducting themselves with their 
own sons, nor do they step backward to take away the life 
of their own sons whom they suckled at their own breast 
in order to sin freely with men of their choice. The 
Asatamanta Jataka (Ibid., pp. 285—288) says that a blind 
and decrepit woman, hearing of her own praise from a 
pupil of her son, thought that the pupil had fallen in love 
with her. Passion was kindled within hBv [cmdhdya jard- 
jinndya abhhantare hileso uppcijji). Bo one day removing 
the curtain of shame she said to the pupil, “ Do you desire to 
play amorous sport with me ? ” (mayd saddhi'rii ahhiramiitmi 
icchasUt). The pupil answered in the afiirmative and said 
that his strict master was in the way. The woman said, “ If 
you desire me, I shall kill ray son ” {puttafn me mdrehtti). 
Thus settled the old woman, one night rvith the help of a 
string as her guide, proceeded with an axe to take away the 
life of her dutiful son. She actually lay down her axe on the 
throat of a wooden figure feeling it to be her son’s. “So 
lustful, vfle and degraded are women, that, rgiving the rein to 
lust, a hag like this, and old as she was, actually thirsted for 
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dutiful a son” (Cowell, Jataka, Vol. I, 

_ The Avadanakalpalata furnishes us with appalling 
instances of woman’s lewdness. Kamakala, wife of Candan- 
datta, a merchant of Ujjain, became very lustful on her 
husband s going abroad for trade. She intended to go out of 
the house and to satisfy her passion, but she was advised by 
hei maid-servant to remain in the house and to satisfy her desires 
secretly. ^ The diplomacy of her maid-servant brought about 
union with her own son, Asvadanda, in a dark place. After 
a few days’ union, she made herself known to her son who 
by hei advice murdered his father on his retuim and went to a 
foreign country with his mother. There Asvadanda and 
Kamakala lived as husband and wife. But the infidelity of 
Kamakala towards her husband did not cease here. Kamakala 
was charmed with tlie beauty of a merchant’s son named Sun- 
dara and had a clandestine union with him. But she was de- 
tected by her son and she had to pay the price of her second 
infidelity in the shape of loss of her life at the hands of her 
own son (Dharmaruci Avadana). Tisyaraksa, wife of the 
Emperor Asoka, was moved by the beauty of her step-son, 
Kunala. Kemoving the curtain of shame, she begged love of 
Kunala but was rebuked and turned oflf*. Enraged at this she 
entertained evil thoughts against him. At this time Kunala 
was sent by the Emperor to conquer TaksaMa, There he 
stayed for some time. Blean while the Emperor Asoka fell ill 
and on the physician’s failure to cure the Emperor, Tisyaraksa 
herself treated the Emperor and cured him. Then the 
Emperor wished to grant a boon to Tisyaraksa. The Em- 
press prayed for the kingdom for seven days. The prayer was 
granted. Having the royal prerogative Tisyaraksa sent a royal 
letter to Kunjarkarna of TabsaMa asking him to uproot the 
eyes of Kunala and drive him out of the kingdom in a nude 
state. Kuxiala saw the letter and uprooted his own eyes. 
Then with his wife Kancanamala, Kunala left Taksasila and 
60 
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took to a beggar’s life. After a long time he came to Pataliputra 
and took shelter in the royal elephant-shade. Asoka heard the 
sound of his song and lute and recognised him as his own son. 
He learnt evei 7 thing about Tisyaraksa from Kunala and 
became very angiy. He was about to inflict proper punish- 
ment but he forgave her at Kunala’s request (Eunala 
Avadana), 

Sikhandi, king of the Rouruka country, w^as overwhelmed 
with grief for having murdered his father. To dispell his 
sorrow, his mother said, “ Sikhaiidi was stealthily begotten by 
another man ; so he is not guilty of parricide ” (Udrayana- 
vadana). The queen-mother’s statement to alleviate the grief of 
the king casts a slur on her character and furnishes us with a 
picture of the royal harem being sometimes secretly 
dishonoured by wicked persons. Once a minister in 
attendance on the king of Benares misconducted himself in 
the royal harem. He was banished by the king who 
witnessed the heinous offence with his own eyes (Jataka, 
No. 303). 

Paflcapapa, well-known for her being soft to the touch, 
became queen of two kings who enjoyed her company for 
seven days by turn. She dwelt seven days in the house of 
one of them, and then crossed over in a ship to the abode of 
the other, and when in the mid-stream she misconducted 
herself with the pilot who steered the vessel, a lame and bald 
old man (Fausboll, Jataka, Vol. V, p. 440 ff.). The miscon- 
duct of queen Pingiyani with a royal groom is another 
instance of a woman’s infidelity. When the king fell asleep, 
the queen used to get down, every night, through the window, 
misconduct herself with the groom and then she used to 
climb back to the palace and shampooed her person with per- 
fumes and lay down with the king. The coolness of her 
person at midnight caused suspicion in the mind of the king 
who one night w’atched her conduct, detected her faithlessness 
and punished her properly. Being the wife of Brahmadatta, 
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‘oartli’s all-conquering lord,’ Piiigiyani sinned with her devoted 
husband’s slave and lost by lewdness both king and knave 
(Fausboll, Jataka, V, p. 444). The queen of King Tissa of 
Kalyani, wais in intrigue with her husband’s younger brother, 
named Ayya-Uttika. The liaison was discovered by the king. 
Ayya-Uttika fled from the kingdom but nothing is mentioned 
about any punishment inflicted on the queen by the king 
(Mahavamsa, Ch. 22). A queen was in intrigue ivith her 
liusband’s younger brother known as Abhayanaga, who in 
course of time slew the king and himself became king with 
his elder brother’s wdfe as queen (Ibid., Ch. XXXVI, verse 
42 fl*). Anula, an infamous queen, fell in love successively 
with a palace-guard, a city-carpenter, a wood-carrier and the 
royal priest and misconducted hereelf with each of them 
and caused, by turn, the death of each of their lives 
by poison (Ibid., Ch. XXXIV). The example of the 
licentious Anula is an illustration of woman’s carnal 
appetite that knows no satisfaction and that makes her a 
murderess. 

All women fail to find delight in their own abode. A 
wife forsakes her husband though he might be strong and lusty. 
She will sin with any other man even with a lame person 
(Fausboll, Jataka, V, p. 440). She cannot be trusted even if 
she has borne ten children {na vissase ittJii dascmna mdtaravii, 
Fausboll, Jataka, V, 448). A woman having eight husbands, 
strong and submissive to her will and capable of fulfilling 
love’s duties, will yet set her love on the ninth for she still 
lacks something (Fausboll, Jataka, V, 450). Women desire 
rich lovers like cows greedily seeking new pastures {gdvo 
hahuUnasseva omasanti varaiii vararii, Ibid., p. 446 ; 
cf. Fausboll, Jataka, I, p. 295). They can hardly stick 
to one man (Jataka, No. 507), If they get secrecy and 
opportunity at the same time, every single of them would 
fall from virtuous paths. On the failure of other 
lovers, they will not pause to sin with a humpback 
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(Iwiirf/ They even go so far as to cause defilement in sanctified 
souls and overcome the virtue of ascetics by their feminine 
charms and passionate pose (Jatakas, Nos. 63,263, 507, 523 and 
520). They look as fair as lotus flowers. Their budding charms 
stir up sensuous desire in the minds of laymen as well 
as ascetics and make them mad (Jatakas, Nos. 66, 523 and 
527). They tempt one with looks and smiles, another by 
their walk, some by strange disguise and others by honeyed 
talk (Jataka, No. 536). There are forty different ways a 
woman makes up to a man. She displays activity, she bends 
down, she leaps playfully, she looks bashful, she presses 
together her finger tips, she places one foot on the other, .she 
.scratches tlie ground with a stick, she dances her boy up 
and down, she plays and makes the boy play, she kisses the 
boy and makes the boy kiss her, she eats and gives him to 
eat, she gives or begs something, whatever is done she imi- 
tates, .she speaks in a high or low voice, she speaks indis- 
tinctly at one time and distinctly at another time, she appeals 
to man with dance and music, with tears or attempts to 
attract admiration or with her finery, she laughs or stares, 
she shakes her dressj she moves her loin cloth, exposes or 
covers up her leg, exposes her bosom, her armpit, her navel, 
she closes her eyes, she raises her eyebrow, she pinehe.s 
her lips, her tongue, she makes her tongue loll out, she looses 
or tightens her cloth, looses or tightens her head-dress. 
(Fausboll, Jataka, V, pp. 433-434). Five kinds of women, 
such as.a clever woman, a beautiful woman, a neighbour’s wife, 
a woman who is admired by many men and a woman who 
seeks a man of wealth for mate, should be shunned by every 
man (Ibid., p. 446). Women in highways, in lordly halls, 
in royal cities or in small townships should be avoided. A 
‘ Sace labhetha khanam va ratio va 
nivStakam v^pi labhetha tSdisam 
sabha ca jtth! karreyyuiii no pSpath 
ahnaih aladdhS pithasappinSpi (saddhim). 

(Fatisboll, J5taka, V, p. 4.3.5.) 
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luiin wlio may be famous, wise or respeettid by all people, 
will lose his glory like the Moon eclipsed by Rihu if he 
happen to come under woman’s sway (Ibid., p. 453). 

We have just given a terrible picture of woman’s inborn 
nature as drawn in the Buddhist literature. We have found 
how women disregarding their social status and the pecuniary 
circumstances in which they were put in, used to commit 
sin and trick their husbands. Sinful women when detected 
had to undergo punishment for their clandestine corruption 
which deserved death, imprisonment, mutilation or cleaving 
asunder {vadliabandhanachejjahhejjdrahaili dosaiii, Faus- 
boll, Jataka, V, p. 444). But they were, in no ease, divorced 
on the ground of adultery, though divorce was not unknown 
in those days. The severe punishments that were inflicted 
on women for the violation of chastity, go to show that 
chastity was held in high esteem in those days. The lecliery 
and infidelity of womankind, as delineated above, do not 
warrant the inference that female chastity was not seriously 
observed. On the contrary, female chastity finds a very 
important and respectable place in Buddhist literature. The 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya tells us in 
connection with the Licchavis that violation of chastity 
was a serious offence. The punishment for a woman who 
broke her marriage vow was so very severe 

Chastity. , , , , , ,, ., . . 

that the husband could with impunity take 
away her life. Buddha himself says that “no woman or 
girl belonging to their clans are detained among them by 
force or abduction.” In the Andabhuta Jataka we meet with 
a reference to the ordeal of fire to prove chastity {saccakiriyaifii 
katvd aggiili pavisitva tumke saddahdpessdnnti, Fausboll, 
Jataka, I, p. 294). From Mahaummagga Jataka (No. 546) we 
learn that a bridegroom married a bride after testingher 
chastity in the following way : — 

He sent some of his men with a thousand pieces of 
money and told them to te.st the woman whom he had caused 
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to sit doAvn in the gatekeeper’s house, telling the gatekeeper’s 
wife of his plan. The men did so as they were bid. But 
the woman when offeied the money refused to accept it saying, 
“ This is not worth the dust of my master’s feet.” The men 
came back and said everything to the bridegroom. Thrice 
the men were sent but thrice did they return with the same 
answer. The fourth time he asked his men to drag her away 
by force. They did so, but when the bride saw the bridegi’oom 
in a new dress she could not recognise him but smiled and 
wept at the same time as she looked at him. When ques- 
tioned, she replied that she had smiled when she had beheld 
magnificence thinking that this magnificence must have been 
earned for some good deeds in a former life, and that she 
had wept in pity thinking that such a magnificent man 
would go to hell for sinning against the property watehai 
and tended by another. After this reply she was proved 
to be a woman chaste in body and mind. 

The Mudulakkhana Jataka (No. 66) furnishes us with 
a plausible account of ready wit and intelligence displayed 
by a woman in preserving her chastity. Once an ascetic saw 
a queen in beautiful dress. He broke through the higher 
morality and gazed upon her. Lust was kindled witliin him. 
Since then he lay on his wooden couch in his hut for seven 
days as a prey to hunger and thirst, being enslaved by the 
queen’s grace. On the seventh day the king went to the hut 
and found the ascetic lying on his couch. Questioned by the 
king as to his ailment, the ascetic told the king openly that 
he was fired by lust for the queen. The king offered his 
queen to the sage to fulfil his lustful desire, buc as he was 
giving her away, the king secretly told the queen to put forth 
her utmost endeavour to save the. holy man. When the queen 
came out of the palace, she asked the sage to go to the king 
and arrange for a house for them to live in. The sage did so. 
Then tire queen entered the house and ordered the sage many 
times to do many things one after another. But the ascetic 
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did not get tired. As he sat with her upon the bed she took 
him by the whiskers and drew him towards her till they were 
face to face. Then she said, “ Have you forgotten that you 
are a holy man and Brahmin ? ” This query brought the 
ascetic to his senses, and saved the queen’s chastity. The 
ascetic forsook all lustful desire and took the queen to the king 
(cf. Account of Jayaprabha in Srisenavadana in the Avadana- 
kalpalata). 

A chaste woman who followed her diseased husband in 
a forest to wait upon him was once seized by a goblin in 
the forest while returning to her hut with wild fruits. The 
woman was told by the goblin to obey him or to lose her 
life. But she said that it was not a matter of grief for her 
that she should fall a prey to an abominable ogre, but that 
the love for her dear husband should fall away from her 
(Fausboll, Jataka, V, pp. 88 et seq. ; cf. Jataka, jSTo. 267.) 
This is indeed a pious expression of a woman pure in mind 
and body and truly devoted to her beloved husband. 




THE DANCE MOTIFS IN INDIAN ART. 
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The decorative motifs found in the various works of art 
that have come down to us from the ancient Indian masters 
. , ^ are so profuse in number and so varied in 

A general and ^ 

concise snrTeir matter and design that an attempt at the classi- 

of the Deco- „ . . , , . 

ratiye Motifs of facation ot these motifs Under certain convenient 

headings will not be without its fruitful results. 
The repertorium from which the Indian artist has been getting 
his artistic inspiration and nourishment is so huge and wide- 
spread, that it nearly covers the world of objective existence 
and the still bigger world of abstract ideas, so far as he could 
ranscak both of them. 

To the Indian artist, with an eye to see and a vision to 
grasp, the goddess of Prakrti— the supreme embodiment of 
the universes of matter and thought— has offered herself with 
all the decorative motifs, that he can observe in, or create out of, 
her various moods and aspects whether in the inanimate or 
animate form, in order that he may so reproduce them, in his 
intuitional moments, in line or form or colour or movement, as 
to satisfy his soul hunger and to represent to his fellowmen, 
not merely the sheer physical beauty or perfection of his (art) 
work, but also the abstract philosophical truths behind them 
and thus enable them to touch the eternal within them. 

Let us, at the outset, start with the simple motifs of 
geometrical or symbolical character. These consist of circles, 
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squares, triangles and spirals of most elementary kind. From 
' these develop the elaborate drawings and 

Olassiflcation . . . 

of the Decora- carvmgs 01 sun, moon, sacnncial pits, rathas, 
fcive Motifs* .... , . -r-, ■, , , -i 

wmawas,mountains,-Drahman s knotarabesques 
and so forth. These are sacred, being associated with divinities 
and sacrifices to gods, hence auspicious in addition to their pos- 
sessing symbolical and esoteric significance. Therefore, these 
are found in the carvings of our temples and public halls, in 
paintings on walls or paper, in household floor-drawings, 
ie., Mangoli figures and in the mystic designs used in the art of 
necromancy. 

Leaving now the inanimate world of objects and symbols 
and entering the world of plants, we come across various 
favourite motifs of the Indian artists, in flowers like the lotus 
with its eight or sixteen or thousand petals in floral designs, 
in fraits like the pomegranate and plantains, and in trees like 
the Asvattha (Ficus religiosa) and the Kalpa Vrksa, which 
is a favourite device with the Indian artists. 

Next, in the animal kingdom are found, as favourite 
subjects for the Indian artists, the representatives from almost 
all stages of biological evolution, from the fish upwards, i.e., 
the crocodile, the serpent, the mouse, the swan, the peacock, 
the Garuda, the bull, the buffalo, the cow, the tiger, the vydla 
(leopard), the elephant, and the lion. These are all sacred 
animals to some divinity or other from Ganesa to mva or 
Visnu and are necessarily to be found in all the temples; the 
cow as the Kamadhenu— the giver of all desires — was the 
special object of the artist’s attention. 

In the human kingdom, the great devotees in meditative 
or yogic postures, kings and queens with arms folded or holding 
lighted lamps and standing before gods in the outer halls of 
the temples, the donors and the benefactors have always been 
the favourite subjects for Indian artists. 

Now getting into the superhuman kingdom in search of 
the favourite motifs of the Indian artists, we find there a 
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number of beings, le., the Yaksas (chowrie-bearers), the 
Bhutas (the evil spirits), Raksasas (demons), Vidyadharas 
(fairies with magical powers), Kinnaras (lute-players), Gan- 
dharvas (choristers of heaven), sages in meditation or playing 
the musical instrument like Narada and Tumburu, gods like 
Indra, Sanmukha, Hanuman, etc., goddesses like ParvatT, 
Sarasvati and Laksmi and the Supreme Deity in his 
various incarnations and aspects. If we observe carefully 
the movements of these beings and analyse the events or 
scenes in which they appear or are made to appear by the 
artist, we find them in very large numbers in scenes of music, 
recitals or dances. 

Very few famous temples exist in Southern India that 
have not the carvings of the divine dancers Nataraja or Bala 
. Krsna, of sages Narada and Tumburu with 

Dance Design , . . . 

as a leading Mo- their musical accompaniments or the Vidya- 
tifm Indian Art. The fact 

that not only in religious but also in secular sculpture and 
painting we have the representations of dances by divinities 
of both sexes either alone or in ensemble is a matter the 
significance of which it is hard to overlook. So closely 
studied from all points of view, so profusely conceived and 
so exquisitely rendered, do these dance designs seem to be, 
that there is every reason to understand that the dance motif 
had got itself early well-established as a leading motif 
of the Indian artist and that this devotion to the dance motif 
had been a regular cult to him from perhaps the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 


The present paper limits itself to the study of the dance 

Dance Motif in motifs, as they obtain in the paintings and 
Indian Painting, sculptdres of India and the Far East. 

Taking painting as the field of our investigation, the 
earliest paintings we have in India are those of Ajanta (1st 
to 7th century A.D.). Herein we come across many poses 
Qf the hands and body described in Bharata’s Natya ^astra. 
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The finger poses have been implicitly copied by the artist 
monks of Ajanta as in — 

^ Buddha standing ... pose (Kapittha) 

(2) Lady sitting ... pose (Arala) 

(3) Queen standing with 

a mirror in hand ... pose (Arala) 

In the paintings in the Jain temple of Sittanavasal (7th 
century A.D.) are to be found many paintings and dances in 
the conventional poses of the Natya Sastra. 

The migration of the dance cult in painting from 
India beyond its borders becomes evident from the dance 
idioms employed by the Khotanese artists of Central Asia. 
More than in India, in tlie paintings unearthed in Central 
Asia, the hand poses of the Bharata Sastra, though with 
many modifications, are to be found in plenty ; and the dance 
themes depicted in the conventional Indian poses are common 
in the paintings of scenes from the Buddhist Heaven. These 
paintings belong to the 8th Centurjr A.I). 

(1) Avalokitesvara Buddha — remarkable for hand poses. 

(2) Picture of Buddhist Heaven— for dancing scenes. 

Coming to a still later period, almost close to recent 
times, we find in the paintings of the Kangra Valley School 
(in Northern India) a remarkable delicacy of treatment in the 
delineation of the dance scenes, as for example in Siva dan- 
cing before the Groddess Parvati, with a heavenly orchestra 
for his accompaniment, and in Krsna dancing as a Gopala 
with a pot of milk delicately poised on his head. These two 
are some of the best examples of the dance cult in Eajput 
paintings. 

Much better than the paintings, the carvings in hasso or 
alto-relievo by the ancient Indian sculptors bear evidence to 
_ _ . the remarkable influence that the dance cult 

Dance Cult m 

Indian Sculp- exerted in the field of Indian sculpture. These 
carvings may be divided into two classes : firstly. 
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those pertaining to religious themes with a spiritual or 
esoteric value, and secondly, those of a non-religious nature 
pertaining to the physical world of men and matter. The former 
are generally found in temples and form part of the religious 
art of India. The latter are found in secular edifices 
generally, and may be taken as examples oiynxQ^ artfor art’s 
sahe ” in sculptures ; and the canons of art applicable to 
the latter are the same as for the former, the only difference 
between them being in certain proportions and symbols and 
exterior adjuncts which the former class of carvings possess 
and the latter do not. It is but right that the representations 
of divinities must be as different from those of human beings 
as the divinities themselves are from mankind. 

1. The Mlora built about 760 A.D. by a Uastra- 
kuta king of Malkhed, has religious carvings which are ^aiv- 
ite, Vaisnavite and Buddhist in character. The figure of 
Havana sitting underneath the mount of Kailasa using his 
titanic energy and force to lift it up suggests a favourite pose 
described in the Natya Sastra. Similarly Narasimha, the lion- 
incarnation of Visnu attacking Hiranyakasipu, is another recog- 
nised pose in the Natya. 

IL The Mlephanta Caves. — In the Elepbanta Caves built 
about the same time as the Ellora Caves, there are Saivite 
carvings of Lord ISTataraja in his cosmic dance and of Andha- 
kasura Vadha Murti in one of his most furious aspects. The 
latter carving which is mutilated below the waist clearly reveals 
in its hand and bodily pose the influence of the Natya 
Sastra. 

ITT . The temples of Conjeevaram. — In the temples of 
Conjeevaram (8th century A.D.) which belong to the Pallava 
period of architecture are to be found hundreds of carvings in 
which ^iva and Krsna are represented as the premier dan- 
cers. Two carvings of ^iva and two of Krsna selected from 
out of the many show the remarkable influence of the dance 
cult on the sculpture of the period. 
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In \h.e temples of the (7^aZttX"yan jjmoc? built in the 
12th century at Halebid and Belur are again to be found 
remarkably exquisite carvings of dancing gods, with all the 
idioms and phrases of the dance art. Three selected typical 
carvings, one of Krsna and another of Siva and another of 
Parvati, can prove this. 

In later sculptural monuments belonging to about the 15th 
century, as for example, the temple at Chidambaram, are again 
to be found hundreds of figures of ISTataraja and Parvati and 
other lesser gods performing their dances as offerings to the 
chief Deity. The dances shown in bas-reliefs agree very close- 
ly with their descriptions as found in classical works on dance. 
These dance figui’es are common not only on temple walls but 
also on Gopuras or Sikharas, i.e., the roofs of the sanctum sanc- 
torium of Indian temples. In the gilt Vimana of the famous 
temple at Tirupathi are seen the Vknu Krdnta and the 
Lalata Tilaha poses of gods. In a Conjeevaram temple, 
there is an idol of Vamana more than 25 feet in height in the 
Vimu Krdnta -pose. 

The dance cult in Indian sculpture reigned supreme not 
only in South India, but also, as in the case of painting, found 
„ its way beyond the Indian borders into Java 

Migration of 

the Dance Cult and Cambodia in the Far East. The scenes 
to the B'’ar Bast, ^gpjgj-e^ bas-reliefs on the walls of the temple 

of Borobudur at Java, show dance postures as in South 
Indian temples, as also the entire life and atmosphere of 
tire country in which that art flourished. The sumptuous 
background and the artistic ensemble of characters in the 
Javanese bas-reliefs form a striking contrast to the Indian ones 
in many of which the requisite background is entirely absent. 

A few fine examples of select sculptures from the bas- 
reliefs of the Borobudur temple at Java will illustrate the 
authorised poses of the Natya Sastra, copied by Javanese 
E^tists, 
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Similar carvings have been found in Champa and Cam- 
bodia. Two of them now shown represent poses of the Natya 
Sastra. 

So we can see that the dance cult in sculpture had tra- 
velled over a great portion of Southern Asia and that it had 
continued to be the waking and sleeping dream of many an 
artist in India and abroad for about 15 centuries at least (ap- 
proximately from the 3rd to the 18th century). A detailed 
survey of the subject may push the early limit still more into 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era and throw further 
light on the evolution of the Indian art in general and of sculp- 
ture, painting, music and dance in particular. 

As each age produces a certain type of man who evolves 
a certain type of art, therefore, to understand works of art of 
any period we must know about the individuals back of them, 
the ideas and feelings that permeated those individuals, in 
order that they may produce particularly those works, and 
also the political and social atmosphere that fostered the growth 
of those ideas and feelings. So to understand the evolution of 
the dance motif in Indian art and the motive forces that were 
at work in that evolutionary process, we must go into the 
historical and social background against which the arts 
developed in India. 

The existence of the dance cult in BtiddJiist art, as is 
seen in the Ajanta caves and in Central 

the l^ad^ng Asia, seems to be due to several causes. In 
thrreiatwn'"^be- Buddhist India, the dancers mostly formed 
the froui the slave population were numerically 
toe^midu Art^*^ large, and the art of dancing was encouraged 
and taught in special institutions at the ex- 
pense of the State. In the Samajas of various cities, exhibition 
dances used to be held periodically ; perhaps the incidents 
in the Buddhist Jiitakas supplied the material for the perform- 
ances, after the advent of the Mahayana School of Buddhism. 
Also the final codification of the rules of the dance-land in 
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the Natya Sastra of Bharata-muni about the 3rd century A.I)., 
should have influenced the entire world of Indian art, Buddhist 
as well as non-Buddhist, and imbued it with new life and 
enthusiasm. 

To the Buddhist artist, a dancer was a temptress lead- 
ing him into the whirlpool of Samsara and so to be shunned 
as Prince Siddhartha did, or an object of enjoyment as in the 
Buddhist heavens. There was nothing spiritual about the 
dance or the dancer. So in Buddhist art, the dancer is 
lifelike, natural and faithfully delineated and satisfies 
the observer from an optical standpoint. But from an 
esoteric point of view the dancers in Buddhist sculpture or 
painting convey no deep message like the dancing Natarajas. 
Their form and movement have no symbolic value and sug- 
gest no deep philosophical meaning. Barring a few exceptions 
like the statuette of Dharmapala Buddha, many of them are 
lacking in the suggestion of sublime ideas though there may 
be depth of feeling. The chief point was that Buddha, a 
great ascetic with a shaven head, however humane he might 
have been, did not translate his great doctrines and deepest 
meanings into dance movements. Dance was never a medium 
to him for the pouring forth of his noble and humane soul. 
Though Buddha was a great personality that quenched all 
his arisadvargas at one stroke, his philosophy was full of 
many a prohibition to adventures in thought, and his disciples 
though eminently practical-minded in the leading of pious 
lives, failed to touch the eternal with the warmth of their 
heai’L Necessarily, the Buddhist artists could convey very 
little of the metaphysical or the supernatural through their 
lines of colours or forms or movements, in spite of the influence 
of Mahayana Buddhism and the prevailing Hindu reli- 
gious traditions around them. What they have done they 
did in a most exquisite manner with remarkable faithfulness 
to life and nature around them as in the animals of the 
Sanchi Stupas, or the beautiful women of Ajanta or the 
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dancers of Java or Indo-China, but without the trace of the 
abstract or the mystical in them. 

But to iJAe as well as devotee, dance is 

a form of divine service, an artistic form of worship in which 
he communicates his innermost yearnings and feelings through 
forms and movements to Divine Infinite Soul who is 
Ndtyapriya or a lover of the dance. In moments of 
ecstatic devotion, the artist rises higher and nearer to 
the supreme creative artist, until he feels himself one 
with Him in action and feeling ; in such lofty but rare and 
transient moments, he catches a glimpse of the Universal Soul 
which he tries to concretise through his art. So it is the 
innermost experiences and visions of the Hindu artist-devotee 
and not his physical perceptions of the earthly objects that 
have been wrought into stones, paintings or music, or dance 
movements by the Hindu artist. 

The dance is then a form of divine service expressing 
the artist’s innermost yearnings and feelings. The dance 
cult in paintings and sculptures is similarly a form of divine 
service with this difference that physical movements are sub- 
stituted by sculptures or pictured movements. 

To many minds, the art of movement appeals as a 
pastime or something to give suppleness to limbs or beautify 
the human form or lend physical grace. But all these aims 
are subsidiary to the chif aim of dance as a ritual — a form 
of worship tohich is Mohsaprada, a giver of salvation. 
The ancient benefactors and donors of temples were certainly 
not libertines when they made endowments for dances, daily 
or at stated intervals before God, dm-ing the temple service, 
and built Natana Sabhas or dance halls in Hindu temples. 
A temple grant of the 9th century A.D. refers to the 
provision made for the recitation of Tiruppadiar Yamala and 
the performance of certain special dances on special occasions. 
According to the Manasara (500 A.D.) the construction of 
dance halls seems to have been in vogue in Hindu temples. 
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In still earlier times, according to Vatsayana, the temple 
b£ Sarasvati in each town and city seems to have- 
been the scene of periodical exhibitions of dances. -So the 
association between the temple and the dcmce as \a form of 
divine service seems to have been a very 
The genesis in tliis association, perhaps, lies 

of, tne Daoce- ^ r t 

Cult in Hindu the Origin of the dance cult m Indian art. 

■ For what the gifted artists with supple limbs 

expressed through their movements, the other artists strong in 
other directions expressed in sculptures and paintings. So to 
the Indian artist there was nothing vile or banal in die art of 
dance which was to him the highest of arts with the loftiest 
of human conceptions. 

There was another important factor in the Hindu My- 
tholooy that favoured the dance motif in Indian art It was 
that the gods of the Hindus like Siva and Krsna were 
themselves foremost dancers.. Their dances brought peace to 
the world, hence they were auspicious. Their dances, with 
meanings symbolical and spiritual that the Hindu mind has 

not yet been able to exhaust, have been the sources of inspira- 
tion for Hindu poets and philosophers, at least for the past 
2,000 years. 

So then, the dance designs appeared in myriads on the 
temple walls, as symbols of auspiciousness or expressions of 
divi^u service or representations (f the- cosmic dances of gods, 
HaveU is of opinion that the image of Nataraja represents .the 
dqnninp; orb of the rising sun as observed and felt by the Aryan 
forefathers of the Rgvedic times. It seems to me that his 
attempt to read in Indian works of art, the simple physical 
phenomena of nature like the sunrise, the sunset, the mist and 
the cloud, is rather inconsistent with his attempts elsewhere, to 
read deep spiritual and esoteric meanings in the Indian art 
productions. Moreover, if the ancient Aryans had wanted to 
choose a god to* represent tlie rising sun, they could not have 
chosen a better god than Xndra, the Lord of the East, who 
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with his mighty thunderbolt was ‘nrtyamanam ’ (Rg., Y. 33. 6) 
dancing, and ‘nartayitr’ 22.4) one who made others 
to dance. 

Also Siva was not the only god that danced. Krsna also 
has performed ‘ Tdnclava Dance ’ over the head of Kaliyanaga 
and other dances like ‘Rasa.’ His idol, in dance posture, is as 
common in sculpture and painting as that of Siva. How to 
explain his dances in terms of nature phenomena ? 

L. D. Barnett thinks that the motive behind the image 
of Nataraja was ‘ the devil dance.’ To interpret a dancer, 
who is an effulgence of light, and who holds the eternal fire 
that consumes the dross of existence, as having anything to 
do with devil-worship, is a leap in the dark. 

To my mind, the conception behind the Dancing 
Natarajas and Krsnas, who are the Lords of the Universe, 
seems to be that the artist devotees in their love for dance 
poses produced dancing gods and goddesses, in sculpture and 
painting, with a view to invoke their blessings primarily and 
also to worship them if occasion permitted. 

The conception of dance as an auspicious and benevolent 
form of divine worship, and the iconometrical laws that pre- 
scribed to the idols proportions and the poses of hand and body 
as described in the Natya Sastra of Bharata, seem to have 
been responsible for the evolution of the images of dancing 
gods in Hindu art. This seems to be the most natural, simple 
and straightforward view of the dance motif in Indian art. 
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DENTISTRY IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


Dr. JAMSHEDJI .JIVANJI MODI, L.M. & S., L.D.S. (Eng.) 

{Bombay). 

Twelve years ago when I was first appointed to the 
chair of Dentistry at the Grant Medical College of Bombay, 

' , , a question occurred to me “whether Den- 

tistry ever existed in India in ancient times. ” 
While looking into this question, an idea suggested itself to 
me that I should open m}’- lecturing session with a lecture 
on “ Dentistry in Ancient India.” I set myself to that task 
and succeeded in preparing a lecture good enough to serve 
the purpose of a lecture to medical students. But the in- 
teresting work on which I was then engaged inspired in 
me the desire for still closer acquaintance with the subject ; 
and to-day’s paper is the happy result of that acquaintance 
with it. 

Dentistry amongst the Ancients has engaged the attention 
of many before me. All of them have traced its origin to 
Greece and Egypt, dating it only as far back as about 
1500 B.C. The one object of this paper is to show that 
India, and not Greece or Egypt, was the cradle of Dentistry, 
and it was known to India several centuries before Egypt 
knew it. As Dentistry then was an integral part of the Indian 
Medical System, and not a separate speciality as at present, I 
shall have to say something about the Ayurveda, i.e., the Old 
Indian Medicine. It is often said that Ayurveda is a quackery, 
but those who have patiently studied this old system, have 
found that far from being a quackery, it at one time flourished 
in as good a condition as the present-day Western Medicine ; 

418 ■ 
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ami that Dentistiy which is known to the Western countries 
for the last 75 — 100 years, was well understood and practised 
by the old Hindu doctors of thousands of years ago. To 
ascertain the antiquity of Dentistry one has to look into the 
question of the antiquity of Indian Medicine because, as said 
above, Dentistry was an integral part of that medical system. 

Indian Medicine is a very, very old science, so old, 
that it is mentioned in the poetry of the Vedic age, ie., the 
Antiquity of estimated by scholars to be earlier than 

Dentistry. gjQQ B.C. Like many Western nations, 

Hindus also consider the science of medicine to be of divine 
origin, and so, for its literature, one has to look into their reli- 
gious books of the Vedas, and the part that deals with medicine 
is known as Ayurveda. The science of medicine is believed to 
be so sacred that at one time it was practised by gods only. 
By gods, perhaps they meant some good and great men who 
rendered meritorious services to their fellow-men. It was a 
custom among the ancient people of all nationalities to deify 
such good men. It seems that, like medicine, Dentistry also 
was at one time practised by gods, for Asvins, the “twin sons 
of the Sun,” are reputed to have given new teeth to Pushan.^ 
This is the earliest mention of Dentistry in Hindu literature that, 
according to the author of the Satapatha Brahmana ( Wtf’iq 
) which is the commentary of the Sukla Yajurveda, and 
Lokamanya Tilak, dates back to about 5000 B.C. There is a ' 
diiSerence of opinion between the Oriental and Western scholars 
about the antiquity of the Vedas. Wliile the Oriental scholars 
date them as far back as 5000 B. C., the Western scholars show 
considerable tendency of modernising them. But from the 
astronomical calculations of the positions of the Constellations 
of Pleiades ( f ) * and Orion ( ® mentioned 

* History of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore of Gondal, 
P- 29. 

Satapatha BrShinana, 2nd KSnda, 1st Adhyaya, 2nd Brah- 
mapa, 3rd KandikS. Sacred Books of the East by Max Miiller, 
Part I, p. 282. 

“ Orion by Lokamanya Tilak, pp. 206-7. 
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in Vedic literature, it becomes certain that the Oriental scholars 
are right in their calculation.. There are not only stray 
mentions here and there of Dentistry, but we find that this 
subject was handled by the ancient Hindu doctors, as it is 
handled to-day by the dental surgeons trained in Western 
dental system. Let us examine it under the following 
headings, viz . — 

1. Mouth — its anatomy. 

2. Mouth — its hygiene. 

3. Mouth — its diseases and their classifications. 

4. Mouth — its diseases and their pathology. 

5. Mouth-diseases — their treatment, medical and 

surgical. 

When I mention the word Anatomy in connection with 
mouth, one may perpaps wonder if that science was known to 
^ , old Hindu doctors. Yes, they knew that sub- 

Mouth— its ^ 

anatomy. ject Well, and their knowledge, far from being 

based on guess-work, was based on the sure foundation 
of the dissection of the body. Dr. Wise, to whom 
we owe much of our present knowledge of the Old Indian 
Medicine, talking of its Anatomy, says— “ The Hindu pliilos- 
ophers undoubtedly deserve the credit of having, though oppos- 
ed by strong prejudice, entertained sound and philosophical 
views respecting the uses of the dead to the living ; and were 
the first scientific and successful cultivators of the most import- 
ant and essential of all the departments of medical knowledge- 
practical anatomy.”^ Two well-known Vedic scholars, Messrs. 
Macdonell and Keith, talking of Anatomy say : “The 
interest of the Vedic Indians seems early to have been attrac- 
ted to the considerations of questions connected with the 
anatomy of the body. Thus a hymn of the Atharva Veda 
(X. 2) enumerates many parts of the body with some approach 
to accuracy and orderly aiTangement.” Writing about 
practical anatomy, i.e., dissection, Susruta, that famous Indian 

^ Dr. Wise, Hindu System of Medicine, p. 68. 
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surgeon, and father of Indian Surgery, who flourished in about 
15 th century B.C., has said “that a yogin (a holy man) should 
dissect in order that he may know the different parts of the 
human body ; and a surgeon and a physician should not only 
know the external appearances, but the internal structures of 
the body, in order to possess an intimate knowledge of the 
diseases to which it is liable, and to perform surgical opera- 
tions so as to avoid the vital parts. It is by. combining the 
knowledge of books with practical dissection that the practi- 
tioner will alone attain an intimate knowledge of the subject 
of his profession.’”- How well SusTuta must have known 
the anatomy of the mouth, and how well he must have dis- 
sected that part, is clear from his anatomical description of 
the jaw bones. Eef erring to Susruta’s counting of the jaw 
bones, Mr. A. F. Hoernle says that “Sus'ruta’s way of counting 
the jaw bones agrees generally with that of modern anatomy.”* 
The following table shows the similarity in the description of 
the jaw bones by SusTuta to the description in modern 
anatomy : — 


Modern Anatomy. 


Su^ruta. 


f 1. Palatal process 

buperior 1 g Alveolar process 
Maxillary 

[ 3. Body 

Tain 

Uliikhala 

Facial bone 


1st 

Haiiii 

fl. Alveolar pi'oeess 

Ulukliala 



Inferior j \ 

Maxillary ] 3. Cliin j 

1 , 

Hanvasthi 


^ .Slid 
" Hann 

IL Rami 

Hanu-mula' 


[■ , ' 


bandhana J 


As regards the morphological character of the teeth 
Mr. Hoernle seems to think that the Indian anatomists w^ere 
uninformed. But the fact of the old Indian doctors having 
recognised a dental condition called (Dalana), i.e., toothache 

’ Hindu System of Medicine by Dr. Wise, p. 68. 

° Studies in tiie Medicine of Ancient India, Part 1, by A. F. 
Hoernle, p. 173. 
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due to the exposure of the nerve in the tooth, shows that 
Mr. Hoernle is mistaken in saying that the old Indian ana- 
tomists were uninformed in the matter of the morphological 
character, of the teeth. 

Not only that Old Indian Dentistry was aware of the 

Teething, i.e., Order and periods of eruption of the teeth of 

eruption of teeth. ggj.^ •(. aware of the 

disturbances caused to the health of the child at the time of 

teething. The treatment of the conditions incidental to teething 
was the same as is prescribed to-day by Western Dentistry. 
In obstinate cases the operation of lancing of the gums was also 
suggested as a last resort. 

Health is a very desirable possession, because upon it 
depends the proper performance of every act needed for the 
life. A proverb has it that if a person possess- 
hygieiie! ^ 0® 0,11 the Worldly gifts such as money, park 

and palaces, but is bereft of health, he is 
infinitely more miserable than one who, though bereft of worldly 
possessions, is in perfect health Guided by these convictions 
ancient Indian doctors gave prominence to that branch of 
Medical Science, called Hygiene; and in that branch of Hygiene, 
mouth-hygiene played a considerable part. It is but natural 
that Hindus who boast to be the most cleanly nation in the 
world, and whose daily ablutions have passed into a proverb, 
and whose religion and custom of ages have made them a prime 
necessity of their daily life, should have strict sanitary code 
in the matter of mouth-hygiene. Joseph Murphy says ‘ “ that 
the nations of Hindustan, e.specially the Brahmins or priests 
of Brahma, take extreme care of their teeth. Every morning 
they scrub them for about an hour with a small twig of the 
Fig tree. As this custom is prescribed in the most ancient 
codes and religious writings of India, it reverts, without doubt, to 
the remotest ages, and therefore demonstrates the great import- 
ance that this people, and particularly the Brahmins, has ever 

* A Natural History of the Human Teeth by Joseph Murphy. 
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attached to the beauty and cleanliness of the teeth.” In the 
chapter on mouth-hygiene instructions are given for the cleans- 
ing of the mouth and teeth, and the arrangement of the order 
of the dishes that would be conducive to the health of the 
mouth and body. 

These instructions are that, the first thing in the morning, 
a Hindu should clean his teeth with a tooth-brush, 

(Danta-kashtha) and tooth powders or pastes. 
MoSth-ryg!eni“ enjoined that after cleaning the 

teeth, the tongue must also be cleaned by 
means of a tongue-scraper made of either gold, silver, copper 
or even a twig of a tree ; and then the mouth should be well 
rinsed with cold water. For the tooth-brush the twig of 
several plants, especially the Bavala (Acacia Arabica), Nimb 
or Lim (Melia Azadirachta) and Karanja (Galedupa Indica) 
were recommended. Why, even unto to-day the twigs of 
these plants are mainly used by the Hindus and other Indian 
nationalities as tooth-brushes. For the purpose of tooth- 
powders and pastes, powdered tobacco, salt, burnt betel-nut, 
pepper, dry-ginger, long pepper, etc., were used. 

On the subject of Dietetics some very useful instructions 
are given as to the order of dishes, that would be conducive 
to the health of the mouth-cavity and general 
body. These instructions are: “ take soft viands 
first, hard butteracious food in the middle, and liquids at 
the end of the meals. Similarly the sweets must be taken 
first, then acid things, and the bitter and pungent things the 
last of all.” Why, even to-day there is a custom in some 
parts of India (Broach for example) where the people start their 
meals with sweets. I am told the Bohras also do the same. 

In the matter of mouth-hygiene it is also enjoined that there 
should be no hurry over the meals, and the food must be 
well chewed; and that the mouth must be well cleaned from 
inside and out after eveiy meal ; and the food particles must 
be picked out from between the teeth by tooth-picks,’ Such 


Dietetics. 
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was the nature of moutli-hygiene that was taught and practised 
by the Old Indian Dentistry. As a dental surgeon I appreciate 
how well it compares with the present-day mouth-hygiene. 

The Old Indian Dentistry recognised sixty-five (65) 
(Mukha-Roga), diseases of the mouth. In his book 

Mouth-diseases “ .^y^tem of Medicine,” Dr. Wise gives 

—their ciassifi- the classification as follows : — 

oatiions. 


Diseases of the Lip ... 8 


„ „ „ Gums 

... 15 

„ ,, 5 , Teeth 

... 8 

„ „ „ Tongue 

... 4 

„ „ Palate 

... 9 

„ „ „ Throat 

... 17 

General Diseases ... 

... 3 

Total 

... 65 


This is neither the place, nor have we the time, to go 
into the details of the pathology of each disease of the different 
,, organs of the mouth-cavity. Neither are these 

Mouth-diseases ° , •' 

—their patho- details necossaiy for the purpose of this paper, 
' i.e., to prove that Dentistry e.xisted in ancient 

India. But to show you how favourably the old pathology could 
be compared with the present-day pathology, I shall only 
mention here some of the diseases of the gums and teeth only, 
along with the corresponding terms from the present-day 
Western dental pathology. What the present-day pathology 
describes as the diseases of tlie gums, the old pathology de- 
scribes as the diseases of the roots, though in the substance 
of the literature the word gum is generally used. A mongst 
the diseases of the root mentioned by the Old Dentistry are: — 


Old Dcutistrj’. To-day’s Dentistrjo 

sfffur? (Bitiida) ... Scurvy. 

(Danta-puppiitaka) Gum-boil. 
(Saushira) ... Alveolar abscess. 
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Old Dentisti’y- To-day’s Dentisti*y- 



(Paridara), 

Bleeding gums, i.^., the 
condition of early 
Pyorrhoea. 


(Danta-Veshtaka) 

Suppurating Gingi- 
vitis. 


(Upakusa) 

,. Pyorrhoea alveolaris. 

Amongst the diseases of the teeth are mentioned ; — 

Old Dentistry. 

To-day’s Dentistry. 


(Dalana) 

.. Local Odontalgia, 
i.e., tooth-ache. 


(Krimi-dantaka) 

. Caries of the tooth. 


(Danta-Sarkara) 

. Tartar. 


(Kapalika) 

. Wearing away of the 
enamel as the result 
of tartar. 


(Byava-dantaka) .. 

. Black teeth, i.e., dead 


teeth. 


From this list of diseases it can he seen that Old Dentistry 
recognised all the diseases that are known to the present- 
day dentistry ; and the nature of these diseases described by 
the Old Dentistry is almost the same as given by today’s 
dentistry. To sliow you how profound and complete was 
the Old Dentistry, I may mention that it ’ivas also aware of a 
veiy, very rare dental condition “ the perforation of the root of 
the third molar or the tvisdom tooth by the dental nerve and 
vessels.” You will admire its knowledge of this condition 
when I will tell you that this condition is so rare that one 
may come across it in one case out of perhaps one million eases. 

The Old Indian Medicine had such fine Materia Medica, 


that it is still 


Month-diseas- 
es— -their treat- 
ment (Medical 
and Surgical). 


a marvel to the Western Medical System. It 
also had its Surgery. It was such fine 
Surgery as a present-day surgeon could look 
up to with respect, considering that it dates 
back to several thousand years. From that 
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Surgery, tlie present-day surgery has borrowed several 
operations such as Ehinoplasty, Skin-grafting, Lithotomy, 
Eemov’^al of the cataract in capsule, etc. Of Surgery, 
A^eber in his “History of Indian Literature ” says: 
“ In Surgery Indians seem to have attained a special pro- 
ficiency, and in this department European surgeons might 
perhaps even at this present day still learn something from 
them, as indeed they have already borrowed from them the 
operation of Ehinoplasty.” About Indian Surgery, Dr. Hirsch- 
berg of Berlin speaks in almost similar vein. A¥hen Indian 
Medical System utilised these two branches for the relief of 
diseases of other parts of the body, it is but natural that the 
Old Indian Dentistry also made use of them for the relief 
of dental sufferings. The use of Materia Medica by Old Den- 
tistry is evident from the mention of a number of drugs to 
be used as gargles, liniments, tooth-powders, and tooth-pastes. 
That Surgery was also utilised for the relief of dental sufferings, 
is clear from the mention of several dental operations, such as 

1. Extraction of the tooth by forceps. 

2. Extraction of the tooth by elevators. 

3. Lancing of the gums. 

4. Eemoval of the tartar. 

5. Filling of the teeth. 

6. Fitting of the artificial teeth. 

7. Ligaturing of the teeth. 

While talking of these dental operations I may draw 
your attention to these diagrams of the old Hindu dental 
instruments. Along with them I have also given the latest 
designs of the same to enable you to see how favourably 
the old ones compare with the new. The instruments were 
made of best steel for which India was well known. This 
fact shows that Indian doctors were not afraid of extracting 
firm teeth, as the Greeks and Egyptians were. That the 
Greeks and Egyptians ventured the extractions of loose teeth 
only, is clear from their literature, and the material (lead) of 
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wliich ilieir dental forneps (odontagogon) were made. A model 
of such forceps is exhibited in the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi.* Arabians even more than the Greeks avoided this 
operation of Extraction. For the proof of the existence of 
some of these dental operations one need not search into the 
old Indian literature, for even unto this day you see them 
performed by Indians who had not the slightest training in 
the Western system of Dentistry. We come across hundreds 
of cases in which front teeth are decorated with gold or 
jewel studs by Indian jewellers. If Indian (ancient and 
modern) could drill holes in the teeth and fill them up again, 
for the purpose of decoration, it is quite natural that they should 
have thought of filling up the cavities caused in the teeth by 
(Krimi-daiita), ^.a., Caries, or the decay of the tooth. 
As a dental-surgeon I appreciate the diflfieulty of drilling a 
through and through hole (which is required for this decora- 
tion) without killing the nerve in these teeth ; and jet thou- 
sands of teeth are with impunity perforated for this decora- 
tion. Another dental operation that from time immemorial is 
handed down from father to son, or from teacher to pupil, is the 
operation of Ligaturing the teeth. Even to-day there are some 
jewellers (^arfft) who .specialise in this operation. I have seen 
hundreds of human teeth so ligatured ; and as a dental surgeon 
I admire this clever art of the Indian jewellers. T!ie.Se methods 
of decorating and ligaturing the teeth by the jewellers are but 
the vestiges of tire once famous dental operations of the 
old Indian dental surgeons, of filling in of the teeth for isfepsa 
(Krimi-danta), i.e., Caries of the teeth, and ligaturing for the 
purpose of tightening the teeth that got loose due to disease. 
Other remedial operative treatraents done by old Indian dental 
surgeons were the extraction of the teeth, and removal of the 
tartar: see diagrams of forceps and sealers. It seems from the 
literature that the nature of tartar, and of the pathological con- 
ditions caused by it were well understood by Old Indian 
* History of trentistry by Dr. Gumni, p. 46. 
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Dentistry, for therein it is enjoioned that it must soon be remov- 
ed. For the pathological conditions caused by it, it is said that 
“if allowed to remain long, it will destroy the gums and bone, 
and may cause pus, which may give rise to foul breath from 
the mouth, and may ultimately loosen the teeth.” This patho- 
logical condition is called 57^51 (Upakusa), and is the same 
as what is meant by Pjmrrhoea alveolaris of today. The 
mention in the Old Indian Dentistry of the two diseases Krimi- 
danta, i.e., Caries of the tooth, and Upakusa, i.e., Pyorrhoea 
alveolaris, shows that these diseases are ancient diseases, and 
not recent ones as is supposed by many people. Since 
the diseases like (Krimi-danta), i.e., Caries of the tooth, 

and 31^ (Upakusa), i.e., Pyorrhcea alveolaris, existed then, 
tlie old Indian doctors must have taken recourse to the 
extraction of these diseased teeth. Then it is but natural that 
having extracted them, they should have devised some 
method of fixing their artificial substitutes. That they did 
supply artificial teeth in those days is certain from the 
fact of the mention of Asvins having supplied a set of 
artificial teeth .to Pushan. ^ Another such mention of 
artificial teeth which dates back to 1194 A.D., we come across 
in Elphinstone’s History of India,* wherein he says that “ after 
having been beaten in the battle, the dead bod}!- of Jei-Chandra, 
the Rabtor Raja of Caiiouj, was recognised by his false teeth.” 
As said above, the Old Indian Dentistry made full use of 
India’s wealth of vegetable drugs, for the relief oE dental 
sufferings. Its Materia Medica compares very favourably 
with the Dental Materia Medica of the present day. 

Gentlemen, such as I have described above was the Old 
Indian Dentistry. Then you will ask what happened to it, to 
have so killed it that no trace of it was noticed in India for 
centuries till Western Dentistry came in this country to supply 

' Histoi'.v of Aryan Medical Science b.y Thakore Salieb of 
Gondal, p. 29. 

“ Elpliinstone^s History of India, p. 365, 5tb Ed, 
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its dental wants. What killed the Old Indian Medicine also 
killed the Old Indian Dentistry i.s obvious. And what, I feel 
I hear you ask, killed them? The Old Indian Medicine, in- 
cluding Dentistry, was at its zenith till the time of the 
Mahomedan invasion of India in the 10th century when it 
received its first rude shock. This was the beginning of its 
decline, for nothing can flourish without the support of the 
state which now passed under foreign domination. It was 
during this time of the Mahomedan rule (1001— 1707), it seems, 
that India first came in contact with the European nations, the 
contact that further strangled this indigenous medical system 
and its dentistry. After the Mahomedan rule the Peshwas 
came in power (1715—1818) and under them the Old Indian 
Medicine struggled to revive. Then after the Peshwas came 
the English, and their advent in the 18th century brought 
about the death of that once famous and perfect medical 
science, because the English came with the preconceived notion 
that Indian Medicine was a quackery, and the Hindu works 
on the subject a repository of sheer nonsense. Not only did 
this notion prevail among the English people, but also among 
some Indians with a mentality that thinks that everything 
European is good, and everything Indian is bad, and who 
because of such mentality lost their confidence and national 
pride in the Indian Medicine, including Dentistry. This, 
gentlemen, was the reason of its death and consequent dis- 
appearance from this country. 

In the very beginning of this paper I have said that in 
Ancient India, Dentisti'y did not exist as a separate speciality 
by itself, as it exists toda)’-, but was an integral 
D^nliisiry-its of medical system, and practised by 

mfluenoe on the Qi-diaary medical men. It seems that Den- 
tistry attained the dignity of a speciality in 
Egypt only in the time of Herodotus, i.e., 5th century before 
the Christain Era, though it was practised in Egypt long be- 
fore Herodotus. The earliest mention of its existence there 
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dates back to about 1500 B.C., for it is mentioned in Eber’s 
Papyrus which is the oldest medical record in the West 
known up to now. That Dentistry was not practised by 
a certain class of medical men called dentists, is certain 
for in the old Indian medical literature there is no word equi- 
valent to dentist. Standard Sanskrit dictionaries like 
(Sabdakalpadruma), (Yachaspat}^), have no such word. 

So to find out its influence on the present-day dentistry one 
has to look for it in the influence of Indian Medicine on the 
modern Western Medicine. The Old Indian Medicine is the 
oldest medical science of the world, and the history has dis- 
tinctly shoAvn that the 'Western Medicine is the offspring of 
the Indian Medicine. ‘ The references to this effect are amply 
found in the works of Weber and Buck who are none too 
partial towards India’s claim to precedence in the matter of 
medicine. Criticising Stenzler’s suggestion of the likelihood of 
Susruta having borrowed from Greek Medicine, for there is a 
considerable similarity in both, even Weber in his book 
“History of Indian Literature”^ has to say that “no internal 
grounds whatever appear to exist ; - on the contrary there is 
much that seems to tell against the idea of any such Greek 
influence. Amongst the individuals enumerated as contem- 
poraries of Susruta there is not one whose name has a foreign 
sound. Besides, Susruta and other writers expressly assign 
the cultivation of medicine to KasI (Benares) and other 
eastern' "provinces which never came in contact with the 
Greeks.” Buck in his book, “The Growth of Medicine from the 
Earliest Time to 1800,” seems to belittle the influence of the 
Old Indian Medicine on the Old Greek Medicine, the proge- 
nitor of tire present Western Medicine. But probing the 
history further he has to modify his opinion and say “that 
it is reasonable to suppose, although directly confirmatory 

* Is Ayurveda a Quackery ?— Paper read by Dr. J. J. Modi, 
L. M. & S., L. D. S. (Eng.), before the Royal Asiatic Society. 

“ History of Indian Literature by Dr. 'Weber, p. 268. 
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evidence lias not yet been discovered, that through the channels 
of trade between the two countries, some knowledge of the 
doings of the physicians of India must have reached the ear of 
their Greek brethren. On the other hand at a later period of 
history (after the invasion of Alexander the Great) the relations 
between the two countries became quite close and were kept 
up without a break for several hundred years. During the 
earlier part of this period, as appears from the writings of 
Hippocrates, Diascorides and Galen, various drugs and methods 
of treatment employed by the physicians of India were adopted 
by the practitioners of Greece. ” It seems a half-hearted ad- 
mission of the influence of Indian Medicine on the Greek 
]\Iedicine, and in making this halting admission he only con- 
siders the direct contact between Greece and India, but he 
seems to forget India’s indirect influence on Greek Medicine 
exerted through Egypt, Persia, and Arabia. Now it has been 
proved that Greek Medicine to a considerable extent owed its 
knowledge to these counti'ies ; and these countries in their turn 
owe their medical knowledge to India. Referring to India’s 
indirect influence on Greek Medicine practised by Hippocrates 
and Pythagoras who are reputed to have originated the present 
system of Western Medicine, Dr. Wise in his book “Hindu 
Sj^'stem of Medicine says : “All these medical systems have 
a common source ; being originally derived from the family of 
Hippocrates. Those distinguished benefactors of mankind 
first explained the nature and treatment of diseases, and reduced 
to theory the various phenomena of the human body. The 
Grecian philosophers were assisted by the Egyptian sages who 
appear to have obtained much of their knowledge from some 
mysterious nation of the East. Egypt, after having had her 
institutions destroyed by the sword of the conqueror, became 
the seat of the Grecian learning; which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the East, where under the fostering care of the 
Calyphs of Bagdad medicine was cultivated with diligence and 


^ Hindu System of Medicine by Dr. Wise, p. 1. 
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success. It received still furtlieiv additions from the Eash and 
thus improved it was conveyed by Mahoinedan conquerors into 
Spain. From thence it was communicated to the other parts 
of Europe, where it has exercised the genius of many great 
men with so much advantage to suffering humanity.” In the 
above passage of Dr. Wise, you have noticed the reference 
that “it (meaning medicine) received still further additions 
from the East.” That it did receive further additions from 
the East is certain from the writings of Arabian medical 
writers like Serapion (Ebn Serabi), Rhazes (A1 Easi) and 
Avicenna (Ebn Sina). These authors make no secret of 
their having borrowed from the Indian medical books. Now 
if it is certain that the present Western Medicine is the off- 
spring of the Old Indian Medicine, then it also becomes certain 
that the present-day dentistry is also the offspring of the Old 
Indian Dentistry which then was the integral part of the Old 
Indian Medicine. ’We came to this conclusion by examining 
the history of the Old Indian, Greelc, Egyptian, and Arabic 
medical literatures. Now let us examine if there is any re- 
semblance in the dental literature of other nationalities, and 
the Indian dental literature. My work of search for the dental 
literature of other nationalities was considerably simplified by 
a book called “History of Dentistry” by Dr. Vincenzo Guerini 
of the University of Naples. Let us first of all search into the 
Greek medical literature for indications of the influence of 
Indian Dentistry on the dental part of it. As one, speaking of 
Greek Medicine, almost always means the medical writings of 
Hippocrates, for he is the originator of it, let us first examine 
his writings. Searching in the dental part of his writings, 
one finds that there is nothing in it that is not in the dental 
part of the Indian Medicine. On the contrary there is some- 
thing in Indian Dentistry, viz., Oral-hygiene, on which Hip- 
pocrates is almost silent. In the second book of his treatise 
on Diseases of Women (De Morbis Mulierum, lib. ii, p. 666) he 
gives for foul breath a prescription which he calls “Indian 
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Medicament’.” This is a candid acknowledgment of his debt 
to Indian Dentistry. In another of his book “ De affeetioni- 
bus while talking of the inflammation of the gums, he says 
“the inflammation of the gums is produced by accumulation of 
Pituita, and that, in like cases, mastieatories are of use, as 
these remedies favour the secretion of saliva, and thus tends 
to dissipate the engorgement caused by Pituita.”^ This 
Pituita, i.e., Bile is the Pitta of the Old Indian Medicine. 
Now it is a w^ell-known fact that the Indian Medicine 
is woven round the theory of the three humours of the 
body, viz., Vata, Pitta and Kapha; and that that theory 
was borrowed by Hippocrates, the originator of Western 
Medicine, for his explanation of diseases. So naturally he 
must have also borrowed this idea of Pituita, as the cause of 
the inflammation of the gums, from the Old Indian Dentistry. 
Examining the Arabian medical literature we come across 
some resemblance between its teachings and that of the Old 
Indian Dentistry. That resemblance we note particularly in 
the works of Avicenna, that great Arabian medical writer. As 
I have said above, it is a well-known fact that tike Hippocrates, 
Avicenna also freely drew considerable of his medical know- 
ledge from the Indian medical literature. On the subject of 
tlie causes of Odontalgia, i.e., tooth-ache, he mentions ‘ worms ’ 
as one of the causes by which the dental tissue is gnawed 
away.* This idea he seems to have borrowed from the Indian 
Dentistry for therein also it is said that Krimi-danta, i.e., 
Caries or the decay of the tooth, is caused by the worms. 
Like Hippocrates, Avicenna also believes that the intense 
pain, accompanied by throbbing feeling in a tooth, is due to 
an excessive aecumulation of humours in the root.* This, as 
I have said before, is an Indian idea expressed in Indian 
Dentistry. Having borrowed several other ideas from the 

’ Histor 5 j; of Dentistry by Dr. Giaerini, p. .50. 

^ History of Dentistry by Dr. Guerini, p. 51. 

* History of Dentistry by Dr. Guerini, p. ]2-t. 

* History of Dentistry by Dr. Guerini, p. 124. 
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Indian Medicine, it is but natural that they must have taken 
this also from the Indian Dentistry- In an article called 
“Dental Medicines of Dioscorides” in the Dental Cosmos of 
June, 1915, Mr. Hermann Prinz, Professor of Materia Medica 
in the dental school of Pennsylvania University, attacks this 
Avicenna, the prince of Arabian physicians, as a flagrant 
plagiarist; for Mr. Prinz seems to think that he has boiTOwed 
his knowledge of Materia Medica from Dioscorides, for there 
is a considerable similarity between the writings of both. But 
Mr. Prinz seems to forget that Dioscorides and Avicenna both 
borrowed their knowledge from the Indian Medicine, and hence 
the similarity in their writings. 

Abulcasis (Abul-Casem-chalaf-ben- Abbas), another great 
Arabian medical writer, writing on the treatment of teeth 
loosened by injury, says that “if Styptic remedies have been 
found of no use, it will be necessary to bind and make such 
teeth firm by a gold or silver wire.”* This idea of ligaturing 
or binding the loose teeth is an old Indian* idea perhaps 
borrowed by Abulcasis. This treatment of ligaturing the loose 
teeth is considerably practised by Indian jewellers even unto 
to-day. How this treatment passed from the hands of the 
doctors into the hands of the jewellers is inexplicable. I have 
several times seen this work in the mouths of patients, 
and have always admired it as a relic of that once 
famous dental treatment. There is a specimen, now in 
Louvre at Paris, consisting of six front lower teeth so ligatiu’ccl 
by gold wire, that was recovered from the necropolis of Saida 
(the ancient Sidon of old Phoenicia) by Dr. Gaillordot, a mem- 
ber of Renau’s Mission de Phenicie.'* This specimen is to my 
mind a proof of India’s influence on the Phoenician dental 
art, perhaps exerted directly on that country, but certainly 
through Egypt, for that country certainly influenced the life 
and customs of the Phoenicians. 

* History of .Dentistry by Dr. Guerini, p. ISa. 

“ History of Dentistry by Dr. Guerini, p. 29. 
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Sueli, gentlemen, was the Dentistry in ancient India. 
You must have often heard that accusation levelled in and 
out of season by some persons that the Old Indian medicine 
is a quackery. May I ask, could India, possessing as it did, a 
polished language, a cultured literature, an abstruse system of 
philosophy, and such fine dentistry as I have described above, 
encourage quackery for its medical system ? Gentlemen, 
5mu know that saying “ Nothing is new under the Sun.” If 
that saying is true, and true it is, it is possible, nay I am 
convinced, that modern dentistry is the re-birth of the Old 
Aryan Dentistry. Reading its literature on Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics I feel that if investigated in the right spirit 
of seekers after Truth, modei’n dentistry may yet find plenty 
in this section to learn from the Old Aryan Dentistry. Where- 
as, so far the Dental Profession has done its homage to Egypt 
and Greece as the probable countries of the birth of Dentistry, 
I for the first time by this paper do my homage to India as 
the certain land of its birth. I am happy to do homage to the 
country, to whom that homage is properly due. 
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INDIAN LINGUISTICS AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

A. C. WOOLNER, ESQ., M.A., 

Principal, Oriental College, Lahore. 

In Iiido- Aryan philology the most noteworthy event 
since the last Conference has been the appearance of the 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language by Profes- 
sor Suniti Kumar Chatterji. This, one may say, is the most 
important contribution to the history of the Indo-Aryan 
languages since La Formation de la Langue Marathe of 
Professor Jules Bloch. A woi’k of this kind, of course, con- 
cerns not merely the student of Bengali but also every seri- 
ous student of the history of any other Indo-Aryan language. 

The book is remarkable from several points of view. It 
is the first scientific investigation of the history of an Indian 
language made by an Indian dealing with his mother-tongue. 
It is also the first treatment of an Indian language that has 
been based on a special knowledge of phonetics and exact 
observation of the sounds of the language. The author’s 
phonetic training has indeed reacted on his incidental treat- 
ment of earlier stages as far back as the Veda. He never 
falls into the error of tacitly assuming that any modern pro- 
nunciation of Sanskrit, or of a particular letter, is identical 
Avith the pronunciation of Vedic times. - 

On more than one point, Avhere there is a dilference of 
opinion, I find that his conclusions tally with what has been 
ray OAvn belief or suspicion. I am speaking of course of 
moi*e genei'al matters, not of Bengali in particular. But 
whatever opinion one may hold on certain vexed questions, 
it will be universally admitted that this is a very valuable 
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piece of work and that both the author and his University- 
are to be congratulated on its appearance. 

Every other Indian language now demands an equally 
intimate and equally scientific study. 

You -will be interested to hear that my friend and 
pupil Dr. Banarsi Das, after a long study of linguistics and 
phonetics (including two years at the London Oriental 
School), has tackled the phonology of Panjabi in a thesis 
which has been recommended to the Royal Asiatic Society 
for publication. 

It is obvious to you all, though I am afraid not always 
so obvious to your colleagues in other subjects, that there is a 
vast field of research in the Indian languages and dialects 
waiting for workers. 

Sir Q-eorge Grierson’s Peasant Life of Bihar may remind 
us how much material there is in the mouths of the peasants, 
that is not recorded in the dictionaries of the literary lang- 
uages. The Linguistic Survey of India., rich as it is, could 
in the nature of things give us only outlines, leaving endless 
particulars to be filled in by local enquirers. 

It should be a function of Universities to train such 
local enquirers, to many of whom these studies could become 
a hobby and a recreation from routine duties. 

It is not field-work only that is waiting to be done. 
There are many texts in the older forms of the modern 
languages, not to speak of Apabhramsa and Prakrit, that 
have yet to be published. And of those that have been 
published, there are many that the linguist can use only with 
the utmost caution because of the dubious condition of the text. 
Will some one give us a critical edition of Kabir, and of 
Chand Bardai? This work will demand linguistic knowledge, 
as well as skill in disentangling the confusion of MSS. 

Another work to which I should like to refer supplies 
evidence for the history of an Indian language from the 
extreme west of Europe. I refer to the masterly description 
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of Welsh Romani by Dr. Sampson. That the gypsies of 
Europe use a number of Indian words in their own dialects 
is probably known to you all. "You may be surprised to find 
so much that is Indian not only in the vocabulary but also in 
the grammatical structure of the language in a dialect so far 
to the west. 

May I take this opportunity of inviting the attention 
of Indian scholars to the fascinating linguistic problems 
connected with the study of Romani. It is not merely a 
question of finding the Indian form which most closely re- 
sembles the gypsy word (in that one may be misled by a 
coincidence) but rather of tracing back the history of the 
Romani forms in the light of what we know of the develop- 
ment of parallel forms in India. Moreover Romani, which is 
a purely popular language, unaffected by literary forms, can 
throw some light on the history of dialects in India. Of 
smaller publications that have appeared recently mention may 
be made of Le No7n du Mz by Prof. Jules Bloch. He ex- 
amines the relationship suggested by Caldwell, of “ rice ” and 
other names derived from the Creek form with Tamil arisi, 
‘ peeled rice.’ Finding no confirmation of the pre-eminence 
of Dravidian India in ancient commerce overseas, he resorts 
rather to Sanskrit vrVii and Persian birinj and indicates the 
possibility of a derivation from a northern region rather than 
from the south. This problem may remind us of the brilliant 
researches of M. Przyluski in which he has demonstrated the 
Austric origin of several Indian words. 

The general interest in the recent discoveries made at 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro, and the hope that the numerous 
seal inscriptions may be read, may tempt us to look to 
Sumeria for light on the linguistic prehistory of India. 
If so, interest will attach to the book published by M. Autran 
in which he argues the possibility of an ultimate connection 
between the Sumerian language and the Indo-European 
family. In any case, whether Sumerian is ultimately 
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connected with a remote ancestor of the Indo-European group 
or not, and whether the Mohenjodaro people spoke Sumerian 
or not; Ave must be on our guard against being captured by 
isolated resemblances Aviiich are more likely to be due to 
coincidence. If, e.g., Sumerian jmgar means a ‘mason,’ 

‘ builder, ’ Ave must not leap to the conclusion that this is the 
source of Sanskrit 

To associate similar words is a natural psychological 
process useful in the formation of a language and in learning 
one. It is the foundation of popular etymologies. Within 
the boundaries of one language or of one family this is noAv 
generally understood. But when it comes to the more 
speculative comparison of remote languages, about AAdiich 
there is little evidence, this is apt to be overlooked, if there 
are a feAv dozen Avords someAvhat alike and of someAvhat 
the same meaning. Such long range comparisons distin- 
guish only about six different consonants and two or three 
Amwels at the most, so that a simple calculation will shoAv 
that for short AA'ords Avith two consonants at least one percent, 
of some sort of similarity may be expected, and more than 
that, if Ave alioAV a certain latitude in the meaning of Avords 
compared. More important of course than the percentage 
of such resemblances is the regularity of the differences. 

Keturning to our proper sulyect, but looking for a 
moment to our Iranian border, I may call attention to a 
Eeport on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan by Dr. Groorg 
Morgenstierne. He has recorded interesting information 
regarding dialects spoken in Afghanistan, Avliich as he says, 
are in the process of being absorbed by Persian or Pashtu. 

Of the purely Iranian languages the most important 
perhaps is ParacI, hitherto knoAvn only by name. This is 
found in tAvo linguistic islands, in the Shutul Yalley and up 
another tributary of the Kabul river in Nijrau and Pachagan. 

Among Dardic dialects he gives particulars of Kati, 
Vaigall, Asku and Prasun, all of them varieties of Kafiri, 
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and further information regarding Khowar and Pashai. 
There is an interesting discussion on the linguistic position 
of the Dardic languages. Kashmiri, Shina, Khowar, Kalasha, 
Growarbati, Pashai, and Tirahi he considers “absolutely 
and unquestionably Indian.” Kafiri has far closer affinities 
^Yith Indian than with Iranian. Between Kafiri and the 
neiglibouring Iranian languages (Pashtu, ParacI, Minjani) 
there is a gulf, but Kalasha, Gowarbati and Pashai form a 
bridge connecting Kafiri with the purely Indian languages 
by many points of agreement in phonology and especially of 
vocabulary. We shall look forward to the publication of 
Dr. Morgenstierne’s material in a fuller form. Let us 
hope also that more may be gathered Avhile there is still time. 
If Norway can depute a competent scholar for work of this 
kind, surely India or some of the provinces and states of 
India can also do something. 
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THE MAIN LINES OF LANGUAGE GEOWTH 

BY 

I. J. S. TARA.POREWALA. B.A., Pb.D., 

Pr()fesso7\ Calcutta Unwersity, 

It is an accepted axiom nowadays in the Science of 
Language that “the sentence is the unit of language.” There 
is also another dictum generally accepted that the various 
types of languages found in the world to-day are probably 
simultaneous growths and that they do not represent stages in 
the growth and development of language. The older philol- 
ogists had a very comfortable sort of theory that languages 
pass through a sort of complete circle of the various stages, — 
Isolating, Agglutinating, Inflectional and then back again to 
the Isolating — ^in the course of then* history. Everything so 
nicely rounded off and complete ! But that was before the 
past histories of the languages of the varied types had been 
investigated carefully, and before the holophrastie languages of 
the Western Hemisphere had been scientifically studied. The 
present state of om- knowledge tends to prove that the various 
types as a whole have I'emained more or less distinct through- 
out recorded history, and that the chief trend of linguistic 
development in each type (in other words, in language in gener- 
al) is from the synthetic to the analytic type of structure. 

In considering this question we need not confine ourselves 
to any particular language, but we may try to lay down some 
general principles and illustrate these from various languages. 

To begin at the very beginning of human speech upon 
earth, it seems that there might have been a stage when the 
human being was more or less dumb. This might have been 
true of some of the earlier fossil species of the genus Somo. 
But judging by the structure of the limbs and of the spinal 
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column, and by tbe concomitant growth of the brain cavity it 
seems certain that Homo sapiem (in other words, man of the 
present-day type) had the speech centres in the brain well 
developed and could therefore speak from the very beginning. 
Marett has put it very tersely that man “tried to make a speech 
... as soon as he had learnt to stand up on his hind legs.” ‘ 

The distinction between man and animals lies in the 
former’s possessing mind. Indeed, the word MAN itself 
implies the power of thought. The higher animals possess- 
ing vocal organs do use a certain code of sounds to 
indicate various elementary emotions, such as hunger, fear, 
sex-impulse, etc. ; ^ and this is especially true of the gregarious 
animals. But we cannot by any stretch of imagination call 
these sounds “ speech ” as understood between human beings. 
These sounds are uttered under stress of particular emotions 
and are merely in the nature of a warning to others rather 
tlian “ the conveying of an idea from one mind to another.” 
This last is perhaps a satisfactory definition of “ speech. ” 
And the power of speech in this sense is possible only to man, 
because he possesses the power of thought or rationality. The 
Greeks seem to have clearly grasped this idea for they used 
the word Xoyoff (Zo^'os) to mean both “ speech” (or “ word”) 
and “ the power of thought ” which controls speech, while they 
used the word aXoYa {dloga) to describe animals, because 
they lack the xhyoc [logos) in both the senses. 

Animals as well as men are experiencing sense-impres- 
sions every moment of their lives. Both are able to take 
cognisance of each impression whether pleasurable or otherwise. 
But while man is capable of expressing each of them, the animal 
can in general give utterance only to a few of the very vivid 
ones. Tire human being, however, has to pass through a long 
process of mental evolution before he learns to use this power 
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of uttering forth what he is feeling. For though he has always 
had the capacity of expression, it does not necessarily follow 
that he has always utilised it from the earliest times. This 
faculty, like every other, has had to be developed, and has only 
gi'adually been brought to its present stage of growth. Luckily 
for science, we have got even to-day primitive tribes existing 
in this world who can give us a fair idea of the stages through 
which the speech of primitive man may have passed. And 
even if these were absent, we know that every human child 
passes through these stages in the process of learning to 
speak. 

The primitive human being is not very far removed from 
the animal in his outer life. His chief concern is with the pass- 
ing moment, and with the perception of the sense-impressions 
of the moment. And he can express each of these perceptions 
by a set of sounds. For each of these sense-pei'ceptions he 
has got a different set of sounds. These sense-perceptions may 
be essentially similar but human thought is not sufficiently 
developed at that stage to perceive similarities other than 
absolute identity. Hence unless the two sense-perceptions 
are absolutely identical the primitive man feels that there is a 
difference, and that consequently each needs a separate set of 
sounds to express it. It is fortunate for him that his needs 
and his emotions being limited he is not called upon to express 
his thoughts very often. 

Each sound-jumble (set of Sounds) that he utters is 
distinct and separate . and is quite independent of tire others, 
however similar in details the individual perceptions 
may be. Thus, if he-sees-a-fine-fish, and liis-son-catches- 
the-fish, and his-wife-cooks-the-fish, and then they-all-eat- 
the-fish and they-find-that-the-fish-tastes-nice, for each of 
these five sense-impressions he has an absolutely different 
sound-jumble. Each is a sentence complete in itself but 
between them there is no common, factor (fish) such as we 
would expect to find in more advanced languages. In fact 
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language at this stage consists of “holophrases " or “ sentence- 
words.” I have used here the term “sound-jumble” as being 
more expressive of the nature of this type of speech. Each 
sound-jumble, therefore, expresses one single perception] 
but it does not follow that the perceptions are simple ones. 
They may be fairly complex. Thus, Marett quotes ' a sound- 
jumble from the language of Tierra del Feugo (inhabited by 
some of the lowest type of ^^y&ge^)—mamilhapinatapai— 
which means “looking at each other hoping that either will offer 
to do something which both parties desire but are unwilling 
to do.” 

But the main characteristic of this lowest type of language 
is that even though several sense-perceptions are more or less 
similar, that is, even though they possess certain factors in 
common, the savage mind has not yet been able to grasp 
them, nor yet to draw them out. Now, this faculty of drawing 
the common factor from among a number of sense-perceptions 
is distinctly a faculty possessed by a rational being, a being 
endowed with Xoyoa (Jogos). This common factor drawn from a 
number of percepts is technically called a concept, and the power 
of drawing a concept is latent in every human being. But 
amongst the lowest type of human beings it is left in abeyance, 
because their life-interests, their needs and their emotions 
barely extend beyond the (food), (sleep), ^ (fear) 

and (sex-impulse), which they share equally with the 

animals. Hence these human beings live in a world of percepts 
born of sense-contacts and they hardly seem to feel the need 
of having any concepts. 

As, however, their needs increase, and as their emotions 
get more complex, certain concepts of common material things 
begin to be dimly perceived. The sound -jumble still continu- 
es, but certain concepts, theoretically at least, get recognised 
and get a separate name. Here we get a “word” in the strict 
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sense of the term. Among- the holophrastic languages of 
America, this stage is well exmeplified. Thus, Marett quotes 
from the Old Huron-Iroquois language the following sound- 
jumbles : ^ 

eschoirhon, I-have-been-to-the- water ; 
seifacm/ici, Go-to-the-water; 
oncZeg-ew/ia, There-is-water-in-the-bueket ; 
daustantewacharet, There-is-water-in-tlie-pot. 

We can discover no common factor between these sound- 
jumbles, but still the human mind has begun to get an idea 
of the common factor here, the conceiit “ water.” The 
language recognises this when it lays down a hypothetical 
word mven to mean “water.” The common factor, the 
concept, is recognised and it also gets a label (or name) attached 
to itself ; but still it is a mere hypothetical thing incapable of 
being used in sentences. Still this is a great step forward, to 
have concepts recognised at all, and to get labels attached to 
them. At the next higher stage these “ words ” get themselves 
incorporated into the sentence-words (no longer sound- 
jumbles), and though they are not yet used in their full forms, 
they can at least be recognised. This stage is also found 
among the aboriginal languages of America. Thus, in 
Cherokee we get the holophrase tvxdliolinin (bring-us-the- 
canoe) where the separate “ words,” nateii (bring), cemo^HOL 
(canoe) and nin (to us), — are clearly recognisable. In the 
last stage, illustrated by the Mexican, the words are practically 
as we know them, as in nisotUtemoa, which is made up of 
wi (I), so^sf (flowers) and ifmoa (seek), and means “I seek 
flowers.” 

It is quite obvious that as man progresses culturally, the 
sense-perceptions that he seeks to express in words would 
increase enormously in numbers. With such requirements a 
language made up of mere sound-jumbles would be utterly 

’ Op. cit, p. 141. 
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inadequate. Hence the very real and pressing necessity of 
concepts and their corresponding labels (names), i.e., “ words,” 
as distinct from “ sound-jumbles.” Sankara in the Veddnta- 
sutrabhdsya (i. 3. 28) makes a clear statement on this point: 

[The relation of a word is with concepts genus) not with 

individual percepts (5*?%); for percepts being infinite it would 
be impossible to lay hold of their relations.] In the higher 
stages of culture the number of percepts sought to be expressed 
in speech is practically infinite and this forces on the develop- 
ment of concepts in a large number together with their labels, 
the “ words.” 

Once facility is acquired in the drawing of concepts, 
things move faster. In the beginning, however, the concepts 
are confined more to material and concrete notions; the 
abstract concepts come later. Thus we find in many languages, 
not very primitive by any means, appropriate expressions for 
“my sister,” “ your sister,” “ wife’s sister,” “man’s sister,” and so 
forth, but no separate word to denote “ sister.” The mind is cap- 
able of grasping the concrete relationship of each individual type 
of sister, but the common factor of all these individuals — their 
common sisterhood— has not yet been appreciated. So also 
with numbers. Many tribes, though using languages of a 
fairly complex structure, are yet said to be unable to count 
beyond four. This statement has however to be understood 
in the sense that their idea of number in the abstract does 
not reach beyond four : but given some concrete objects, trees or 
boats or pebbles or cocoanuts, they can in certain cases count 
accurately up to several hundreds. In other words, as far as 
number is concerned they have no abstract concepts beyond 
“ oneness,” “ twoness,” “ threeness,” and “ fourness.” It is only by 
very slow degrees that complex percepts, though concrete, are 
seen to be the sum of several abstract concepts. 

Exactly the same stages are passed through by the 
child in the process of acquiring its speech. Only, in 
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the case of the child, the stages are passed througli 
within a few months, what took the race many mille- 
niums. The cry the infant utters at the moment of its 
birth and for some weeks afterwards is more akin to the 
animal cry than to human speech. Linguistic sense begins 
to dawn upon the child when it begins to babble and to make 
noises. To the infant the speech of the elders is merely a 
series of “sound-jumbles ” which it tries to imitate in its 
babbling. For the various concepts which its mind is begin- 
ning to draw it has got its own child-labels, which are held 
to be quite distinct from the “sound- jumbles ” it uses in its 
talks with the elders. This using of two languages, one for 
use among themselves and one for the elders who cannot 
understand, is especially noted when there are in a family a 
number of tiny ones growing up together. Very often the 
baby language persists long after the children have grown 
up and have learnt to talk quite fluently the speech of the 
elders, and this is used to discuss grave secrets and is taught 
only to very favoured elders who could appreciate its worth. 
To the child the whole sentence (generally serving to express 
some bodily want) comes first, the appreciation of the “ word ” 
comes later. This is the natural order in which language is 
acquired and this constitutes the whole secret of “ the direct 
method ” of teaching languages. 

After a language has arrived at the stage of using “ words ” 
rather than “sound-jumbles,” another need is felt. This is 
how to indicate the relationships of the individual words in 
the sentence. Here we get tliree clearly marked types, though 
there are many intermediate gradations between them. These 
three types are : (i) Isolating, (ii) Agglutinating, and (iii) In- 
flected. No hard and fast limits can be drawn for these, 
for tliese types shade oflf one into the other by insensible 
gradations. A particular language may be classified as belong- 
ing to one particular type, but it may also possess special con- 
structions and devices characteristic of the other two as well. 
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Each of these types show languages in various stages of 
growth and development. 

In the Isolating type the most primitive languages form 
sentences by mere juxtaposition of words without any modi- 
fication in the word itself or any addition in the nature of an 
affix. Such juxtaposition of words among the primitive types 
of the Isolating languages are capable of expressing only a 
very limited number of simple relationships, such as, those of 
the subject and object of a verb, of the possessor and the 
thing possessed and of the adjective and the noun it qualifies. 
There are no relative clauses possible, and complex ideas are 
split up into small co-ordinate sentences. This primitive type 
is best seen in the Sudan Languages stretching across Africa 
just north of the equator. A sentence like “ I am going to 
the town,” is expressed in Togo as, “I go, reach town-inside 
and in Ewe they say, instead of “He beat him with a stick,” “ He 
took stick, beat him”; and instead o£ “ He jumped from the 
boat into the river,” they would say, “He jumped, left boat- 
inside, fell river-inside.” ^ It will be noted here that among case 
relationships only subject, object and possession can be express- 
ed, and that ‘‘ prepositions” are wholly wanting. Among 
the higher developed languages of this type, such as Chinese, 
the same essential features are observable : juxtaposition to 
express word-relationship and small sentences co-ordinated 
together. But Chinese possesses a most magnificent liter- 
ature, and is quite capable of acciu’ately expressing any idea, 
ancient or modern. It has developed a special set of “particles.”* 
These are derived from the grouping together the various 
word-relationships perceived and drawing therefrom the 
underl5dng coneepts. These “particles” according to their 
innate sense and the context modify the simpler relationships 

' A Werner, The Language Families of Africa, p. 46. 

*I use this word in a special sense, akin to that of the Sanskrit term 
avyaya. But the use of the Sanskrit term might be misleading in 
this connection, for in the absence of all grammatical endings 
every word in Chinese is strictly speaking an avyaya, 
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as determined by mere juxtaposition. Some of them do the 
duty of what we call “ grammatical suffixes ” in Inflected 
languages, and they are therefore called by the Chinese “ empty 
words,” he., words, that have no independent signification 
of their own in the sentence. But each of them is capable, in 
other contexts, of being used in its “full” significance. Thus 
the word liao signifies the concept of “completion,” and it can 
also be used as an “empty word”; thu-s, t'a lai means “he 
comes,” but fa lai liao, literally “he come finish,” means “ he 
came.” ^ In the second sentence liao is an “ empty word ” and 
does the duty of the suffix of the past tense. The sentence 
construction of Chinese is essentially the same as in the more 
primitive members among the Isolating languages, though of 
course the “ particles ” and the “ empty words ” give it a greater 
and a real power of expression. A few examples will show 
exactly what is meant. “ Home one below Heaven ” means 
“ xHl are one family under the canopy of Heaven ” ; and “ Few 
what see, many what strange ” means “ The less a man sees, 
the more has he to wonder at.” The style of the later Chinese 
classical writers is very terse, and full of obscure allusions, 
and hence extremely difficult to understand. But this is not 
the fault of the language but of the writers, wfiio wish to make 
a parade of their learning. A specimen from the early 
Chinese classic Shih Ching (or the Book of Odes) may be 
given as typical of the structure of Chinese : 

“ Quiet girl tier beauty, 

“ Wait me at city- wall comer ; 

“ Love, yet not see, 

“ Scratch head, undecided halt.” 


’ Incidentally, this construction shows that the fundamental 
idea of the “ tenses ” of verbs was action completed or incomplete. 

“This is very much like the style of the (ater Kavyas in 
Sanskrit. 
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A little thought can easily lead us to the English version : 

“ How lovely is the retiring girl, 

“ She was to wait me at the corner of the city- wall ; 

“ Loving and not seeing her, 

“I scratch my head and am in perplexity.”’' 

Because we shall consider the Agglutinating and the 
Inflected types next, there is no implication that the Isolating 
type was the first to develop after the words had come into 
existence. Very probably all the three types developed 
simultaneously at diflferent centres. The older theory arranging 
them in a complete circle in order of development is by no means 
conclusively proved. 

In the case of the Agglutinating and the Inflected language.s 
the development and growth seems to have proceeded upon 
almost parallel lines. In both the types there are grammatical 
aflfixes (mostly suffixes, but sometimes also prefixes and infixes 
as well) which define the relationships of the words in a 
sentence to each other. A lot of these affixes may have been 
at one time independent words themselves, as can be proved 
in the case of many of the affixes of the Agglutinating type and 
with some of those found in the Inflected languages as well.* 
But all the affixes found in these two language types are not by 
any means such broken-down words. It is very probable that 
the greater number among them have been connected with (i.e., 
are cognate with) other independent words. Thus, the I.-E. end- 
ings of the Present tense singulars in the Parasmaipada {-mi, 
-si, -ti) are clearly connected with the personal pronouns of the 
three persons, though it would be hm’dly correct to assert (as the 
older philologists used to do) that they were themselves broken- 
down pronouns. ■ 

’ Legge’s translation, quoted by Hilier, The Chinese Language 
and How io Learn It, I, p. 13. 

^ The affix -ly in English, is a good instance. Also the so-called 
case- endings found in the modej-n Indian Vernaculars, like the 
Bengali -janya, -theke, or the Gujarati -thakl, -vise, etc., have 
been originally independent words. 
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Ttie ending in both these types corresponds to a concrete 
perception oi \hQ relationships between words. Thus in the 
I.-E. family the ending of the genitive singular would imply 
“possession by one” and that of the plural “ possession by 
many.” In the Agglutinating type, however, there is a greater 
degree of analysis, inasmuch as the affixes there convey a 
single concrete perception, not a compound one as with the 
Inflected type. Thus taking the endings for the genitive, as we 
did in the previous case, the Agglutinating languages show in 
the singular a double affix, “possession one” while the 
plural is likewise double, “possession plus many.” Thus in 
each grammatical form of these latter languages there are as 
many affixes as there are individual varieties of relationship to 
be conveyed. This is seen very beautifully in the Turkish, 
about whose structural beauty Max Muller spoke in terms of 
unstinted praise. He quotes the example of the root sev (love) 
with numerous affixes taken singly or together.^ Thus sev-nuk 
is “to love,” sev-ish-meh has the sense of reciprocity, “to love 
one another,” and sev-dir-meh is causal, “to cause to love,” while 
sev-il-mek is passive, “to be loved,” and sev-me-meh is negative, 
“ not to love” ; and we can go much beyond these simple forms 
and go on heaping up the affixes making really complex forms 
like sev-dir-ihmelc (to be brought to love), sev-ish-dir-il-mek 
(to be brought to love one another), sev~ish-dir-il-me-mek 
(not to be brought to love one another), and so forth. In the 
artificial language Esperanto, invented by Zamenhof, this 
principle of agglutination has been made use of with conspicuous 
success; thus, kat-in-et-id-o (cat-female-small-child) is the 
“ kitten of a small female cat,” kat-id-in-et-o (cat-child-female- 
small) is “ a small female kitten.”* In this artificial language all 
these affixes are independent words as well and can be used as 
such. 

’ Science of Language, 1899, Vol. I, pp. 426 — 28. 

° The tO at the end indicates that the word is a noun. 
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In the Inflectional type alsh we see occasionatly influences 
of agglutination and get the suffixes heaped up. These are 
seen for instance in Sanskrit in the so-called secondai’y eonjuga- 
tions, where we get forms like 

etc. The ordinary suffixes of the future in Sanskrit 
also — 'strftr, etc. — are also essentially of the same 

nature. Then again in the pronouns of the first and second 
persons we find that while the sense of the number is conveyed 
by a different stem the case is indicated by the same suffix for 
all the numbers. Thus we get unn 

and «n«Ri; i^n VciQ Taittiriya Samhitd), and in the 

second person gsiiwn*?, g^Hwn^and (unique 

occuiTence in\S^vccZa, i. 109. 1), 3^?^. All these show practi- 
cally the principle qf agglutination applied in an Inflected 
language. And among the I.-E. languages the Tokharian 
shows in its noun declen.sion this principle very clearly, doubt- 
less owing to its close contact with the Ural-Altaic languages 
of Central Asia. 

As long as the language remains completely Agglutinating 
or completely Inflectional we have in the affixes more or less 
“percepts of word-relationships,” either singly as with the 
former, or with several in combination as with the latter. But 
gradually these affixes come to be thought of in groups arranged 
mainly according to their sense and then it begins to be per- 
ceived that among them also there are common factors— 

“ the concepts of word-relationships ” — the abstract ideas under- 
lying each group of affixes. The process by which these are 
arrived at is exactly the same as that by which at an earlier 
stage the language got words in place of “sound-jumbles”; 
only at this later stage the process is applied to affixes and 
syntactical relations. By this means the essential ideas underly- 
ing syntactical relations are caught hold of and then language 
becomes like a flexible well-tempered rapier blade. The clarity 
of thought does not suffer in the least, and new relationships 
are seen to exist where none had been suspected earlier. 
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Before these fundamental abstract ideas of syntaetical rela- 
tionships are fully realised the language has already become 
possessed of a large variety of “particles” and “auxiliaries” and 
such other words expressing more or less these very ideas. 
These “particles” and “auxiliaries” have been arrived at from 
other bundles of percepts (not syntaetical) just like the thousands 
of other “words.” Of course these are mostly used in the 
material sense, but to use them metaphorically is but a small 
step if we remember how important a part metaphor plays in 
the building up of a language. And these are exactly the 
words that help now to express the concepts of word-relation- 
ships and take the place of the older grammatical affixes. 
Semantic causes may also lead to slight changes from their 
original significations, and they are helped, also by the breaking 
up of the older affixes by phonetic decay and other causes, such 
as the overlapping of syntaetical significations. 

Some examples may make these statements clearer. In 
some of the languages of Africa, like the Bushman Languages, 
the plural is formed in as many as fifty or sixty different ways. 
Each particular type of object seems to require its own special 
type of plural affix so that a round object, or a square one, a 
rough object or a smooth one, and so forth, has each its special 
plural affix. Here the plural is not the concept of “ manyness ” 
but the percept of the “manyness of a particular type of 
object.” Perhaps a stage higher come the four numbers of 
several languages spoken among the islands of the Pacific. 
These are singular, duah tri-al (indicating three) and plural. 
Here the ideas (concepts) of oneness, twoness, threeness, and 
manyness of four and beyond) have been grasped, still 
the fundamental relationship of numbers, that “one” and “many” 
(or “ more than one ”) can between them comprise the whole 
univm'se, has not b^n realised. The idea of having only two 
numbers is distinctly a more advanced idea. We see that 
among the I.-E. languages the dual drops out gradually. In 
Sanskrit the dual originally represents objects which go always 
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in pairs, like the litnbs of the body (?i#, *4?, etc.), or 
like pairs of beings (divine or human) who are always thought 
of together or like 

pairs of opposites (S’a: srJirsi^, srf|srf^). This seems 

to have been the original function of the dual in Sanskrit, 
but in later times we get what might be termed an 
“unnatural” use of the dual in the dvandva compound, such 
as 5pr^#f, etc. But the very fact that in many 

of these cases the compound is found in the neuter singular 
shows that the dual as a number is felt to be redundant, as in 
etc.* 

In the I.-E. languages the comparison of adjectives in 
three degrees is merely a relic of the times when there wex’e 
three numbers — ^the comparative being used when there were 
tivo things compared and the superlative when there were more 
than two. All the older languages of this family show the three 
degrees but the modern ones show a realisation that only two 
are quite enough for all purposes. In French, for instance, we 
get the words phis and le (or 7a) prefixed to the 

adjective to make the comparative and the superlative re- 
spectively, and similarly in Italian we have the words piu and 
il (or la) pill prefixed. In Persian the suffixes used for 
these two are ^ {-tar) and {-tarin). The almost com- 

plete identity of these signs indicates a realisation that the es- 
sential ideas sought to be conveyed by these two formations are 
the same. The final step— complete identity of the comparative 
and superlative forms- — is achieved in our Indian Vernaculars : 
as for instance in Gujarati, ^ (Rama is old), ?TTr ^t?Tr*n 

«nt (Rama is older than his brother Laksmana) 

and Wi gfr ^ (Rama is the oldest of all) : exactly simi- 
larly we have in Hindi, ^1, ?ri?% writ ^ t, 

and wr I. The same style of constructions we get in 

Bengali and in other veimaculars also. In English, though all 

* Of course the idea of the whole being a “ collective ” is algo 
responsible for the singular in these cases, 
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the three different forms are still used, we also get construc- 
tions like “the best of the two ” or “ the better one among 
them all.” Of course these are not regarded as correct 
standard forms but colloquial. 

The dropping of affixes is due in the first place to phonetic 
reasons, and this phonetic decay of affixes is hastened by the 
process described above of putting them together in different 
“bundles,” and then drawing the common factors— the fundamen- 
tal syntactical concepts. For instance, with regard to the noun 
cases, many languages show a far larger number of cases than 
the seven with which we are familiar in Sanskrit and the I.-E. 
languages. Finnish, for example, shows no less than fifteen 
cases, distinguishing between the ordinary genitive of posses- 
sion and the partitive genitive, between the true instrumenhil 
and the associative case, between the “in”-case and the 
“ on ’’-case and so fortli. In the course of language development 
several of these are seen to possess a common fundamental con- 
cept which then gets adopted for all of them with the necessary 
variations. Even in the fully inflected stage the process is 
seen to have already begun, for we find, for instance, an 
overlapping of eases syntactically. Thus we get in Sanskrit 
the preposition used with no less than three different 

cases from quite early times, and the genitive seems to have 
been used at all periods to indicate all manner of syntactical 
relationships.’ Such constructions mark the beginnings of 
the analysis of the ideas underlying syntactical relationships. 

We find the same process at work in the case of verbal 
suffixes as well. In the Atharva Veda we find the sentence 
srrd TfW frsrr qrfrf guur f^frsr^, 

where the moods clearly overlap in sense. The history of the 
usage of the Aorist, the Perfect and the Imperfect at different 
periods of Sanskrit also tells the same story of differences 
being levelled out through realisation of tlie fundamental 

’•This is seen in the rule so often given 
the 6th (genitive) case is used for general relationships, 
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concept. Similarly with the distinction of ParasmaipacZa 
and Atmanepada. In older Sanskrit, as also in the Avesta 
and Greek, the distinction between these two “voices” has 
been more or less carefully observed, but later on it drops out 
because generally the context is enough to show who enjoys 
the result of an act or suffers from it. This distinction is 
found preserved in later Sanskrit only for the passive voice 
and in certain verbs like i[, to die, which must necessarily be 
Atmanepada.’ There are reasons to believe that even .the 
“conjugational signs ” (the oikarandni) of the Sanskrit verbs 
signified originally some definite modification of meaning. 
The parent I.-E. seems to have possessed no less than 
thirty-two such signs’ and in Sanskrit a great many of 
these have- already fallen together (the majority in the first 
conjugation or the 6/iM-class) partly because of the similari- 
ty of forms and partly because the original fine “ perceptual ” 
differences, which these represented, were being steadily discarded. 
Thus, from an original root yu (to join) we get a deri- 
vative form yu-dh (to fight) in the specially modified sense 
of “joining in battle,” while the Latin form juugo shows another 
viharana.^ We also find a special class of verbs in -bM in Latin 
and Greek, but in Sanskrit these are (all except one) included 
among the Mw-elass with bases ending in-ccAa(like , 

*r5f^etc.). In the Veda these verbal vilcaranas are often quite 
different from what we are used to in classical Sanskrit, and it is 


’ Occasionally in later Sanskrit we find an Atmanepada form 
deliberately used, e.g. , in Bhagavad Gits, xi v. 14, 51^ JPITfH: 

In Latin the so-called “ deponent verbs ” are relics of the 
ancient Atmanepada. . 

’As enumerated by Brugmann. 

^ Is this perhaps at the back of the old-fashioned arrangement 
of roots by Sanskrit grammarians in the alphabetical order of the 
ptial letters ? See, for instance, the famous list ^ 
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hot impossible that these did modify the sense in some special 
manner, to which we have now lost ail clue. In classical 
Sanskrit also we get some roots conjugated in different 
“classes ” and sometimes even with a slight modification of 
moaning, eg., etc., and these are but relies of the 

old modificatory power of the viharanas. 

From this we see that languages progress from the synthe- 
tic type, where there are a large number of affixes to define the 
relationships of words, to the analytic type, where the ideas 
underlying these affixes are analysed into their fundamental 
concepts, thus making it possible for the affixes to be discarded 
in coui’se of time. This progress from synthesis to analysis 
is not uniform for all languages, nor is it maintained at a uni- 
form rate dining all periods in the history of any particular 
language. And this advance, as a rule, marks the progress 
of a race in intellectual acumen. This is specially well 
marked in the Malay-Polynesian family of languages. In 
this family, the speech of the highest cultured tribes — the 
Hawaiians an<l the Maoris — comes nearest to the analytic 
type. 

But there are many other factors to consider while W(? 
survey the history of a language over periods stretching across 
centuries. Two factors, however, are of prime importance in 
this connection — (i) racial admixture, or more correctly, admix- 
ture with people speaking a different type of language, and 
(ii) literature and culture, and, above all, religion. 

Contact between two peoples speaking different languages 
affects the speech of both. The most obvious effect of such 
contact on language is, of course, to be seen in the vocabulary. 
But that is the least important- part of the results which 
follow. The most important effect is the break-up of the 
synthetic structure of the language affected. When people 
intermingle they must necessarily hold intercourse^ with each 
other, and in such cases the stronger rsiee, whether politically 
or culturally, forces the other to adopt its own language ; and 
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so it is the language of the stronger race that suffers the greatest 
change.' The greater the divergence between the structures 
of the mingling languages, the stronger marked and deeper 
is the effect produced. Foreigners cannot speak a language 
with the same instinctive grasp which a native speaker 
can command, and hence it follows that a foreigner, while 
speaking, is alwa3’’S tending towards uniformity by losing 
sight of the numerous “exceptions” to grammatical rules. 
This same tendency also leads to a slurring over and ultimate 
discarding of suffixes. To the foreigner the essential under- 
lying idea is enough and he does not cai'e for the fine distinc- 
tions which affixes would make. The native follows him more 
or less intuitively." In course of time the resulting simplicity 
as achieved by the foreigner begins to be appi-eeiated. Lan- 
guage is after all but a means to convey tliought from 
ohe mind to another, and as long as that purpose is served, the 
average speaker cares little or nothing for grammatical finesse. 
And it is the average speaker that moulds a language. Thus, 
as a direct result of racial intermingling, language advances 
perforce from the .synthetic to the analytic structure. This 
factor therefore works for change. 

The other factor mentioned is a force for conservation. 
Literature, culture and religion are among the most valued 
possessions of a race, because they all, and especially the last, 
appeal to the liighest emotions of man. And so we find that 
when a great literature, and culture or a great religion becomes 


‘ “ The English of Alfred would never have become the English 
of Chaucer but for the misusage it received bj^ Danish and Norman 
conquerors. Nor could we be able to account for the strange aspect 
of French, unless we knew how Latin having sutEered already by 
the ill-treatment of Roman legionaries and the Celtic inhabitants 
of Gaul, was finally knocked to pieces by German Franks.” 
MaxMiiller, Science of Language (1899 ed.), I, p. iv f.). 

“ I myself, while in Germany, if I was not sure of the gender 
and case to be used with the definite article, used to slur it over 
and simply uttered “ de-.” And this answered very well, for the 
native speaker who heard tne supplied the cdrrect form for himself ! 
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embodied in a language, that language gets a power to resist 
ebange. , For the speakers of that language are naturally 
loth toigef away from what they value the highest.. Take: 
for instance the clmnge that has come over German since 
liuther’s days. ILiuther’s marks the beginning of Modern 
German | and the changes thait have occurred in the language , 
during the four centuries that have elapsed since that work are 
very small as compared with those that took place during, the; 
four centuries' i preceding. The more stable conditions of the. 
German people during the last four (jenturies have certainly: 
contributed : to the stability of the language, but the most 
important factor has beeii, ' without doubt,' this great book, 
embodying the hopes and aspirations of the entire nation. 
Similar has been the effect of the English Bible, in stabilising 
the language of ' England. Shakespeare’s works which were 
produced very nearly about the same time as the Bible are 
easier to understand to-day than the works of Chaucer, who 
preceded the by about a century and a half. In fact 

there is greater change visible in English between Chaucer 
and Shakespeare than in the centuries that have succeeded 
the latter, and this in spite of the most varied type of racial 
and linguistic intermingling. . ' 

• Thus - it : is seen that these; two factors are mutually 
opposed, the ifirst tends towards disintegration and change 
while the second is decidedly conservative in its effects. The 
opposite tendencies of these two factors may be exemplified, 
in the difference in the development and progress of two 
languages of the same family. Hebrew and Arabic in the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era were practically at the, 
same stage of growth and their . structure was practically 
identical. But modern Hebrew is decidedly analytic in 
structure, while modern Arabic has still a very considerable 
amount of synthetic structure. The reason for this change 
in Hebrew lies doubtless in the historical events which caused 
the Jews to wander all over the earth and to mix freely, with. 
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other nations. The Arabs too had spread all over the old 
world and had come into contact with people speaking various 
languages, but there Was an important difference. The latter’ 
went everywhere as conquerors, who could impose their 
language and culture upon others, and also above all as bearers 
of the Gospel of the Prophet of Arabia. And it is this last 
fact, a great religion embodied in the Quran, that still binds 
the Arabic of to-day to its ancient form almost unchanged. A 
great religious book, aceeptetl as sacred by millions, has made 
the language in which it was written also sacred, and this 
sacredness has had force enough to resist all changes which 
might have followed from contact with other languages. 

Among the I.-E. languages Lithuanian is at the present 
day the most synthetic in structure, having remained practi- 
cally stationary during the past couple of thousand years or so. 
The reason for this has to be sought in the fact that Lithuania 
is a comparatively poor country with an extremely rigorous 
climate, and is full of swamps and forests. It is not a land 
which could tempt a conqueror ; and so the Lithuanians have 
lived their lives more or less undisturbed within their swampy 
forests, and their langiuige has felt very little of foreign 
influences. 

On the other hand English and Persian are the two 
languages of this family that have advanced furthest along the 
analytical stage. The influences that worked on English are 
very well-known,* and during the last century and more 
English has been slowly but surely attaining the position 
of World-language— a position which it has very nearly 
attained. Persian has been remarkable because it achieved 
the analytical stage the earliest. Ever since the days of 
Pahlavi (Middle Persian), i.e., since the second century of 
the Christian era, the language has been definitely analytical, 

‘ See in -piirticular tlie very fine chart of the progressof English 
given in the Enci/chtpwdia Britannica, 11th ed., s. v. “English 
Language.” 
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and during the intervening centuries it has progressed still 
further in the same direction. The result has been that 
Persian is now almost completely analytical in structure, 
if we exclude the formations borrowed directly from Arabic 
grammar and even these are being used more and moi'e 
analytically.* The reason for this almost complete- transfor- 
mation of Persian is due to the. fact that as early as the 7th 
century B.C., in the earliest stages of the Persian language, 
the Iranians conquered Babylon and came into very intimate 
contact with its Semitic language. . We find the old Persian 
even of the Achaemenian days less synthetic in struciure than 
the Avesta which was the language of Eastern Iran. This 
Semitic contact has continued throughout all subsequent 
Iranian history and has constantly acted as a factor in chang- 
ing the structure of the Persian tongue. 

The linguistic history of India furnishes quite good 
instances of the changes from the synthetic to the analytic 
type. Sanskrit in the earliest stages in the Rg Veda) 
is quite clearly synthetic in structure. The Brdhmanas 
show a very strange type of syntax which seems to me 
to be only partly due to their being the earliest attempts 
at prose composition. I think that the peculiar syntax of 
the Brdhmanas really repicsents a transition stage, or 
more correctly the first step in the transition, between 
the synthetic and the analytic types. The reason for this 
is clear. The Rg Veda hymns were compiled under 
almost pure Aryan influences for the influences of the ddsa 
Varna, the aborigines of India^ had not begun at that period. 
The Brdhmanas, however, were composed in tlie plains of the 
Gangetie Doab and by that time the aborigines had been 
accepted as the fourth caste of Hindu society. The influence 
of this racial admixture, therefore, seems to be the principal 

' Present-day Persian writers have a marked tendency to 
discard Arabic words and formations and to revert to the pure 
Iranian elements. 
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reason of the peculiar syntax of the prose Bralimands,^. 

But the sanctity of the .Vedas already accepted in the 
Brahtmmas and definitely established in the acted 

as a conserring force and resisted to a great extent the 
movement towards analysis, at least as 4ar as the learned 
“standard speech” — the Sanskrit language— w^as concerned. 
The popular dialects, what might be 'called the “Priihary 
Prakrits,” were unfettered by any such restrictions and they 
went on along the way to analytic structure. The ^raTvrfitmm 
are distinctly more popular in their content's and hence they 
would naturally show greater influence of the popular dialects 
than would the more philosophic and more learned JJpanisads. 
But even here the force of religion acted distinctly as a brake. 

Next came Panini with his wonderfully accurate 
Vydkarana (analysis) of the standard Sanskrit speech of his 
days. So masterly was this work that Panini was almost 
immediately hailed asra great Sage and received: all the honours 
due to a holy :Rsi. And this added further sanctity to. the 
already holy language he had ; analysed. From' that time 
onwards to change Sanskrit, or even tO; think ;of changing 
it, was tantamount to a grievous sin. The Prakrits moved 
on apace along the usual path of analysis, and especially after 
Buddha had broken the Vedie tradition and had giveii 
His message in the vernacular they seemed to- have acquired 
fresh strength. But the Prakrit of Buddhist Scriptures paid 
the penalty of its new-found greatness, for it became in its 
turn the sacret? , language of the learned few and ununderstand- 
able by the general public. This was the age of what are 
known as the “ Secondary Prakrits,” of which, we find specimens 
in the Sanskrit Drama as also in the fairly extensive Prakrit 
poetical literature. But All this time Sanskrit reiruiined par 
e.%-c‘eZ/en.cethe]ariguageof real culture and works continued to be 

* The influence of Dravidian languages : on: /Sanskrit is now 
being definitely accepted, Put it has yet to he worked .'out in 
detail, .■ ... : 
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produced in it in great profusion. But the divorce between 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits is seen to get wider and wider each 
succeeding generation. Writers - of Sanskrit, however 
eminent, must have talked Prakrit in the bosom of their families 
for all women talked Prakrit. And in many places it seems 
clear that the writer has thought in' Prakrit and has then 
translated into Sanskrit. Thus a good many Prakrit* forms 
and “Prakritisms ” have crept into classical Sanskrit literature. 
This growing divergence betweeh the learned language and 
that of the home ■ is well reflected in the ever-inereasingly 
stilted, arid unnatural style of later ' San.skrit literature. Often 
there are indeed passages of great beauty and real magnificence 
— but the language is certainly not the language of avemge 
humanity. In one direction, however, Sanskrit had* not been 
fettered by Paninian shackles, And in this direction Sanskrit 
developed to an extent almost incredible. That direction was 
the compound, the mmam ; for though Panini had laid down 
the rules. governing them, still he had .set no limit to the num- 
ber of words that could go to the making of a compound. Being 
free, to develop in this one direction and knowing from the 
Prakrits the advantages of discarding sufiSxes the later writers 
of Sanskrit took the fullest advantage of Phis freedom. The 
huge compounds— the “ alphabetical processions ” — sprawling 
across the pages of the and 'similar , works are but 

the natural o.utcome of the tendencies present in.twery form of 
human speech, which ultimately lead it to the analytical . type. 
The very grotesqueness of this form Of literary atrocity is but 
a symptom to show how effectively, the natural life of a magni- 
ficent language had been strangled out of. it. by the double 

sanctity imposed upon it. : i : : ! 

Our modern Indian vernaculars (the so-called “ Tertiary 
Prakrits ”) have grown from the spokeh'forms of the Secon- 
dary Prakrits. They have more , or less kept on * developing 
the , analytic structure. But so great have been the hold of 
Hindu Beligion and that of the sacred “Speech of the .Oods ■’ 
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(the J)eva-bhasd)yihsit there have beeninthe history of each one 
of the vefnachlara periods of retardation when it has been 
thrown back as it were to the synthetic type. Tlie learned Pandits 
have always tried to force on the more or less analytic vernaculars 
the synthetic mould of Sanskrit. Arid, many of the earlier as 
well as later writers in the ; vernaculars have been profound 
students of Sanskrit as well as writers of repute in that language 
as well. TIius we find in the history of the vernaculars alter- 
nate periods of Sanskritic and vernacular styles. The influence 
of Islam did produce a great effect, but even that was 
powerless to overcome the conservative force of Sanskrit.* 
But among the languages of modern India those which 
have come most in contact with border or aboriginal tribes 
are the most pronouncedly analytical in their structure. ^ 
Bengali is a notable example of this, and here, besides, the 
influence of Islam also has gone deeper among the masses 
than in other parts. The ancient Madhyadesa, the home of 
•Sanskritic culture, surrounded as it always has been by peoples 
speaking Sanskritic vernaculai’s, has retained in its language the 
greatest amount of synthetic structure. And this was, be it 
noted, in spite of wave after wave of foreign invaders that broke 
upon it. The chief reason for this was that the heart of the 
Madhyadesa has always remained Hindu. In fact the Moslems, 
though politically the stronger race, adopted the language 
of the land and with a Persianised vocabulary converted Hindi 
into Urdu. : j 

The advent of the British has brought new and profound 
influences into India. English words are now current in all 
our dialects, even in the remotest villages, much as Persian and 
Arabic words had done in the earlier days. But England has 

' Besides, the propagation of Tglam was mainly among the 
illiterate masses; hence the inflaence of Islam is barely perceptible 
in the vernacalar literatures except in Urdu which is mainly 
Islamic. 

’ This is specially true where these aborigines have been admit- 
ted into the Hindu fold. 
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succeeded in moving the inner consciousness of India in a 
manner never known before. Already the efiPeets are apparent 
in the structure of our languages. The most modern writers 
are taking the languages definitely along the analytic model 
of English. And this is scarcely to be wondered at, for most 
of these writers are deep students of English language and 
literature and also fairly good writers in that language also. 
And not a few of them think first in English and then tmns- 
late into the vernacular. How long this process may continue 
until tAie inevitable reaction sets in, and what form that re- 
action may take, we need not try to guess. One thing at least 
is certain, viz., that the influence of English has carried our 
vernaculars definitely furtlier in the direction of the analytical 
type. 




THE EELATION OF PlNINI’S TECHNICAL 
DEVICES TO HIS PEEDECESSOES. 

Dr. MANGALA DEVA SHASTRI, M.A., D.Phil, 
{LihrmHan, Govt. Sanskrit Gollege, Benares), 

There can be no question that Panini occupies the foremost 
place in the history of Sanskrit Gx’ammar. On account of its 
accuracy of style and scientific method his masterpiece — the 
Astadhyayl — has served as a model to a host of subsequent 
authors on the subject. That the Paninian grammar represents 
the climax in the development of the scientific study of Sanskrit 
is recognised by all. That he was preceded by a long series of 
Sanskrit grammarians whose works have been directly or in- 
directly drawn upon by him is also evident from the numerous 
authorities quoted by him in his Sutras. But in spite of all 
this it is not generally admitted that the technical devices used 
by him are not wholly his own innovations ; cf., for instance, 
Burnell: On the Aindr a School (f Sanskrit Gram- 
marians, pp. 38 —42, 1 14. The result has been that several 
works, apparently pre-Paninian, have been assigned to the 
post-Paninian period mainly on the ground of the use in them 
of such technical devices. It would not be, therefore, without 
interest, to show here, on the basis of the Mahabhasya and' 
the allied literature, the relation of Panini’s main technical 
devices to his predecessors. 

His main technical devices may be brought under three 
heads : (1) the system of abbreviation known as Pratyahara, 
(2) the system of Anubandhas or indicatory letters, and (3) the 
use of Sarixjflas or technical terms. 
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I 

The Pratyaliaras may be subdivided into two varieties, 
ie., (1) thoselbased on the so-called Mahesvara Sutras, like 
?P5f, etc., and (2) those independent of the same, e.g., 

At first it seems that there 
is no definite proof for asserting that the system of Pratya- 
haras is not entirely due to Panini’s own ingenuity, as it is 
difficult to point out any use of this device in any work 
which can indisputably be claimed to belong to a pre-Paninian 
date. Still there are cases of their occurrence which are 
worth considering in this connection and must not be al- 
together passed over as of no significance. 

The first and foremost of them all is the use of the 
Pratyahara in the Vaj. Prat. (I. 27). That this work 
must be anterior to Panini and consequently is not by the 
author of the Varttikas on the Astadhyayi is clear from its 
loose style and inconsistency as well as want of uniformity 
in the employment of its own Paribhasas and technical terms 
(cf. I. 38 and 40 ; I. 52 ; .III. 9-10), which cannot be compared 
with the accurate style and the consistency of method of 
Panini. The use of such terms as and in this 
Pratisakhya in a sense which is identical with that found in 
the Eg. Prat, and is certainly earlier than that assigned 
to them by Panini is another point (to quote only one out of 
many of the same sort) in favour of the same view. The 
identity of the Sutra — *T in the Vaj. Prat. (I. 3) and 

in the Katyayana Srauta Sutra (I. 103, 112; VII. 23), — which 
is generally recognised to be anterior to Panini, is also interest- 
ing in this connection. 

In addition to this I have collected the following instances 
of the use of Pratyaharas from the Unadi-Sutras : — (119), 
(569), (588). Evidently these Pratyaharas are identical 

with those of panini. From this fact and from the identity 

( Unless otherwise specified, the references in this paper are to 
the Astadhyayi. 
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of many technical terms (e.g^., *&ar?mpjr, ^TT^r, i%, (it, 

etc.), found in this work and that of Panini, one is easily 
led to conclude the unity of their authorship, or at least that 
the former is posterior to the latter. But a reference to the 
Mahabhiisya (cf. VI. 1, 123; VII. 1, 2 ; VH. 3, 50, etc.) and 
the Sutras of Panini (cf. VI. 2, 144 ; VII. 2, 9, etc.) clearly 
shows, not only that Panini cannot be the author of the 
Unadi-Sutras, but also that they existed before Panini. This 
view is also confirmed by later commentators ; cf. Kaiyata 
(III. 3, 1) : t 

The remarks of the Pada-manjarl 
(III. 3, 1), too, in this connection are to the same effect. The 
Sabdendusekhara (IIL 3, 1) says : — w ssiin^I 
sTf i JSTor can we argue 
that the ^Sutras containing the above Pratyaharas are later 
interpolations, because they form an integral part of the whole 
work. The likelihood that in these eases some later hand 
might have replaced older expressions by the convenient 
Pratyaharas of the Paninian system is also obviated by the 
presence of several older terms {6.g^ erorsiTf ?) in works 

like the Varttika-patha on Panini, which is more immediately 
concerned with the Paninian grammar than the Unadi-Sutras. 
Those terms are still retained there and have not been replaced 
by those of the Paninian system. In view of all this we 
cannot set aside the evidence of the Unadi-Sutras as of no 
importance. 

Next we come to tbe interesting evidence of the Phit- 
Sutras in this connection. The Pratyaharas used in this 
tract are (27 = ^=5), (31), (49), (51), 5^ 

(48, 66=f^). It is evident that the reading ^[=5^ in Sutra 
51, though generally found in the printed texts, cannot be 
the original one, because it is rather unnatural that the same 
author would use and for the same purpose. I have 
not yet thoroughly examined the question of the relation of 
these Sutras to Panini, Still a reference to the Mahabhasya 
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shows that these Sutras existed at least before Katyayana 
and Patafijali ; ef. Mahabha. (VI. 1, 92); — i 
^fravl and (VI. .1, 123) ; i w sirfe- 

I 55Tif^sr srT%<Tf^^?*ir!'cr i ; 

cf. also Kaiyata on this Sutra and the Subodhini on Phit- 
Sutra 1. The remarks of the last-mentioned work on Ph.-S. 
86 are :— i In the light of all 
this it seems likely that these Sutras were written before 
Panini- 

Then there are several eases of the occurrence of Pratya- 
haras in the Paribhasas attached to the Paninian system. 
As yet I am not in a position to answer the question finally 
as to how many of them are identical with or are based on 
the Paribhasas of teachers older than Pazfini. The sweeping 
assertion of Nagesa (in the beginning of the Paribhasendu-. 
sekhara) — 

with regard to all -the Paribhasas has not been 
taken in its literal sense even by his commentators. Still 
there can be no doubt that at least some of the Paribhasas 
are of this nature, especially those which are only partially 
inferred from the Sutras of Panini ; for instance, the Pari- 
bhasas JT%«ri#iiTqf?r5ir frfe: Nf and 

f^?rn i >T«tcnf5t w ii 

are taken by the commentators as of this sort. On the 
former the Pada-manjari (II. 2, 19) says 9%' 

%qrNiq: qf^^rr i ?jyrq;r^?srP=q‘%^5if’$*T HfSEr 
m 5rrrrn?rr^# qf^wrar4'' gT7«fdt% i 

The Manorama (II. 2, 19) remarks : — 

Jirar qftwqr gr'^cT 

I The words of the Tattva-bodhinI on the latter 
Paribhasa (cf. VII. 2, 10) are also to the same effect. Thus 
even if we do not take into consideration the question of 
other Paribhasas, several of which contain Pratyaharas, 
the oecuiTence of and in these two Paribhasas alone 
is of great significance. 
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It follows from the above discussion that very likely 
Panini was not the inventor of the idea of Pratyahara 
and that, not only such Pratyaharas as and 

but also those which were similar to or even identical 
with etc., of the Paninian grammar, were known 

before Panini. This of course implies that tlie so-called Mahe- 
svara Sutras, more or less in their present form, existed before 
Panini. The testimony of Sanskrit grammarians that they 
are due to Mahesvara (and not to Panini) — even though the 
ti’adition cannot be traced in the Mahabhasya — and the state- 
ment of the Mahablia. that the word 1% in I. 1, 1 is used in 
the beginning of the for the sake of may also lend 
some support to the likelihood that they are wholly borrowed 
by Panini from an older work. Lastly I may add that the 
familiar way in which the word Pratyahara is used in the 
Mahabha, also suggests that the word was not confined, even 
in his times, to the Paninian sj^stem alone. 

II. 

The Anubandhas are generally used with Pratyayas; 
but their use with particles {e.g., siw Dhatus and 

Pratipadikas {e.g., III. 1, 134; 4, 70) is 

also not rare. That they were employed by pre-Paninian 
grammarians is proved in a general way by such statements of 
the Mahabha. as i i,# w 

(VII. 1, 18: wt<t:). The fact that before offering 

this as the last solution of the use of ^ in some other 
alternative solutions are proposed in the Mahabha. does not 
show, as it has been surmised by some, that Patanjali was not 
personally acquainted with the actual use of their terms in the 
works of Panini’s predecessors, but only that he, or whoever 
else might be regarded as the author of the KarikiTs on YII. 
1, 18, which are explained by Patanjali, wanted, as far as 
possible, to justify on other grounds the use of this non- 
Paninian Anubandha. The use of \ with ^ ( = ^0 in 
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Vn. 3, 196 and 120, is also explained by the commentators as 
accoi’ding to the practice of Panini’s predecessors. But we 
need not be satisfied only with this kind of indirect evidence 
on this point. Fortunately direct evidence also is tiot wanting. 
We find tlie occurrence of not only in the Vaj. Prat. (VI. 
24) but also in the Nirukta (XI. 24). Cf. also for % 

^ in the Vaj. Prat. I. 114 and IV. 60 and ( =^^) 
in V. 11. The occurrence of (I. 86), (I. 88 ; 

IV. 35), Eg (III. 17, IV. 47), m (IV. 48) and 
(IV. 20) in the Ath. Pr.at, is also very interesting (cf. also 
below). The arguments of those who hold that the Ath. 
Prat, is post-Paninian do not seem to me quite convinc- 
ing, especially in view of the standpoint taken in this 
paper. 

Another interesting and at the same time incontrovertible 
evidence is offered by the occurrence of in a Sutra 
s?§57T^i%) expressly attributed to Api&li — a predecessor of 
P%ini— in the Mahabha. on IV. 2, 45. In the light of this 
positive evidence, I think, the Karika — 

^ E: tq^ETci #3 the Mahabha. on 1. 1, 14 

as well as the statement fif i 
in the same work on I. 1, 17 are from or are based on pre- 
Paninian works. 

The fact, however, that the purpose assigned to various 
Anubandhas by Panini is also, at least in many cases, identical 
with that of his predecessors, would seem to be rather more 
difficult to prove. What is more, the passage of the Mahabha. 
quoted above =5 e %E?§) has led 

some scholars to maintain rather the opposite view (cf. Gold- 
stiicker’s Panini, p. 181). A careful reading of the Mahabha., 
howevei', which quotes several pre-Paninian Pratyayas, 
at once disproves the validity of the opposite vie^v and 
establishes the. above fact beyond doubt. I have collected 
several such cases of pre-Paninian Pratyayas from the 
Mahabhasya, They together with their necessary context 
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and the remarks of the later commentators are given 
below:— 

’ 531 ^ and Mahabha. (IV. 1 , 98): 

<fq3f =q I 

Kaiyata: — Iqr^faur: I 
5^ — Mahabha. (IV. 2 , 45 ): 

¥tq% I %?Tt(ST i 

Nyasa:— i 

I q?r% i i ^njtsi 

SSpgcqT^qilf I 

Pada-mafijarl :— (reads for sqrR:) ^^30^ I 

Kielhorn, like the Pada-manjari, adopts the reading 
for s^30[, the latter being given as another reading in the notes. 
The reading is, however, supported, as we have seen, by 
the ISTyasa and also by the Paninian Sutra : 

(IV. 2,47). 

¥rwi— Mahabha. (V. 2, 39) : etc. 

Kaiyata : — i 5 qgqf%\qrq ‘?fi 
51^511?^!’ (VI. 3, 9) 

:fIW5 

and 5=5— Kasika (VI. 1, 144): i:T^?5:?5Tr: 

g‘ 5EiJW5^Rf7 I ?t#r f|?i5?r5r4T5r^ 5 ®- 

ti 

Nyasa.— 5ra^t5 '?,5f=5i5Qj^W 1 1 

Pada-manjari :— ?Ji 5 r 55 S 35 ? 

Tattva-bodhinI:— (on %<?l^TTgqi^5,ete.) :— 

f ra ^ 

Cf. also the Mahabha. on I 1 , 27 :— Iqr^Wr: 
5 r?i^§ f^vn^i etc. 

It is clear that the purpose of the Anubandhas in the 
affixes quoted above must be identical with that in the Pani- 
nian grammar. If this supposition is true it would not be 
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quite unreasonable to take the Annbandhas attached to Prat- 
yayas in Sutras like m^f ’5"E?cr%?r: (IV. 1, 17), (IV. 

1, 130), s^'i'^ii^fSTjIV. 1, 153), 5ir3iHl^T5t (IV. 1, 160) 

as really taught by the different predecessors of Panini. The 
evidence of the Unadi-patha (cf. 45, 48, etc.), 

if it is a pre-Paniniaii work, also supports the above view. 
The \of w in Pint. 19 S. wdien to my 

mind represents ^^^^(or aiT^etc.) of Panini, is also worth notic- 
ing in this connection. 

The Anubandhas (X etc.), attached to the above-quoted 
affixes of the Ath. Prat., though of no use in that work, 
must have the same significance as that in the Paninian gram- 
mar. Still they seem to have been borrowed from an older 
work on Grammar. The use of such non-Paninian technical 
terms as (I. 88; III. 5) and (III. 49) in the 

Pratisakhya shows that it is anterior to Panini. 

It follows that there is no justification for the tendency 
of many scholars to assign all works, which show any trace 
of ‘ Paninian’ Anubandhas, to the post-Paninian period. We 
cannot say, for example, that the occurrence of ’sq: in the 
Ath. Prat. (I. 86) is a sure sign of its being posterior to 
Panini. 

III. 

Saihjilas or technical terms are also of two kinds : (1) the 
Krtrimas, and (2) the Akrtrimas or Anvarthas. As for 
the latter ones I am inclined to think that almost all of them 
existed before Panini. A great majority of them actually 
occur in works anterior to Panini and many of them are attri- 
buted to older teachers also by his own commentators. The 
usual remarks of the Mahabhasya with regard to such Samjilas-— 
such as n i i 

fl 1 gg TTf^gr: <{g5u^ragfr?g4^^^ ggr f^^g i 

(ef. 1. 1, 23, etc.)— when taken in connection with such passages 
of the Kasika, etc., as '3qki4«^T €4 ufdt i 
g^g?g (n. 1, 22), also seem 
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to suggest the same thing. There could be no other reason 
than the force of established tradition why Panini, bent on 
all possible economy of words, should have preferred longer 
{i.e., Akrtrima) terms as his Saihjfias to those of the opposite 
{i.e., Krtrima) sort. Some cases of the occurrence of some 
Paninian Akrtrima Samjilas in the works of his predecessors 
are shown below by way of illustration. 

The Nirukta uses such important terms as f g:, 

f^trisr, ( stsijt, and 3=^?! ), 

gw (X. 17), etc. The Vaj. Prat, shows ( = I. 114; 
III. IB), wra^sjcT (II. 17), (V. 27), fi% (V. 29), etc. 

The Ath. Prat, has srm (11. 87), (III. 78), 

(IV. 3), l^T (IV. 55), etc. The term gw is also used in the 
Rg. Prat. (XI. 10) in a connection which reminds one of 
the interesting example of the Mahabhasya and the Ka^ika on 
I. 3, 22, i.e., wrnwt gwi^I (ef. also its explanation in 

the Pada-manjarl). dlie Paribhasa 
Wf etc., already quoted, contains the Paninian terms 

nf%, WRW, etc. By framing the Sutras l^tt^^wr^qTqf i 
■3 (VI. 3, 7-8), Panini displays his own regard for the usage 
of his predecessors — the regard which led him to adopt so 
many technical terms of theirs in his own work. The terms 
used in the Unadi-Sutras, as already shown, are almost wholly 
identical with those of Panini, the only exception which I have 
noted being forw^ in 8. 159. 

Panini’s own Sutras like (1.2, 51), 

(I. 2, 54), ^ (I 2, 57), etc., are also 

interesting in this connection. Sutras I. 2, 51, 54 (cf. Kasika) 
imply that the term was used by Panini’s predecessors. 
The term sr?i^ strictly in the Paninian sense as opposed to 
the senses found in the Rg., Vaj. and Tait. Pratisakhyas occurs 
in a Sutra quoted in the Mahabhasya on II. 1,51 and expressly 
ascribed to Kasakrt«na— a predecessor of Panini — by Kaiyata; 
cf. Mahabha. 

On this Kaiyata says 
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I The term in a sense slightly different from 

that of Panini occurs in the Sutra 
attributed to the Apifelas in the Kasika on VIL 3, 95. 

The ease, however, is not quite the same witii the 
artificial Paninian terms like f, si, Br, etc. Their use in 
works indisputably (so the fact that occurs in the Unadi- 
Sutras is not quite to the point) anterior to Panini cannot be 
pointed out. The fact, however, that several such terms, 
which are wholly foreign to the Paninian system and which 
are generally attributed by Kaiyata and others to teachers older 
than Pilnini, are used in the Varttikas (and so in the Maha- 
bhasya) shows at least that the idea of coining wholly artificial 
terms was not unknown to Panini’s predecessors — a view 
which is also confirmed by the use of such terms as 

f^, etc., in the Vaj. Prat. A few examples of such terin.s 
are: — 

Mahabha. (II. 4, 54) ; ?if% I gjjfiir i 

^--Mahabha. (V. 2,37): I Pada- 

mafijari (IL 2, 37) : If; qm t 

f — Mahabha. (VII. 3, 3) : I i 3=^7^^% i 

Kaiyata (VI. 4, 149) : I 

In the Paninian system itself tliese terms are generally 
represented by Akrtrima Samjuas, which shows that Panini 
was not very fond of using artificial terms. It being so, the 
only reason for liis having used a few artificial terms seems 
to be that very likely they are borrowed from his predecessors 
and that it was only the force of the established tradition that 
compelled him to do ,so. 
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THE NAMES OF RELATIVES IN MODER^N 
INDO-ARY AN LANGUAGES. 

BABUEAM SAKSENA, M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Allahabad. 

§ 1. The l^gveda and the later Vedic literature bear 
evidence of only the most prominent terms of relationship. 
Mention is found of grandfather (generally paternal), father, 
mother, brother, si.ster, descendants in general, son, daughter, 
grandson, great-grandson, wife, husband, daughter-in-law, son-in- 
law, husband’s (and wife’s) father, mother and brother and 
husband’s sister. Mother’s brother comes to be recognised a 
little later — in the Sutras. Of these several are found in cor- 
responding forms in other I.-E. languages and hence belong to 
a stage prior to the advent of the Aryans in India. ‘ 

Several of these terms are ouomatopoetie, e.g., iata, tdia, 
nand and are decidedly child’s first utterances. Similarly ptVa 
and mdtd may also be considered to have had an onomatopoetie 
oi-igin in md and pd.'‘ It is most probable, however, that at 
that early time also there were more onomatopoetie words to 
indicate relationship in common speech thmi have found room 
in the literary dialect. All literary dialects have a general 
tendency to avoid colloquial words and the Rgvedic wms surely 
no exception. In Hindi, for instance, a speaker to-day would 
call his father either hdpiu, laid or ahbd, but would refer to 
him as pita. 

’ 0. Schrader (Jevon’s Eng. trans.); Pre-historic Antiquities of 
the Aryan People, pp. 371 — 80. 

“ Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 526, footnote 2 under PUr. 
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Besides certain basic terms, e-g.> hJirdt^, duhitXi putra, 
mm, this literature has a few names which are secondary 
(compound) formations such as, pitdmaha (father’s great) and 
hhrdtxvya (cousin-brother or nephew). 

§ 2. Later names, other than those referred to above, 
found in the Mahabharata and other eai'ly classical Sanskrit 
works are generally secondary formations on the terms of the 
Vedic literature, e.g., mdtdmaha oxl the model of pitdinaha, 
pitxvya on that of bhrat^vya ; pityxsvasxt mdtxsvasXi bhdgi- 
neya, svasrlya, pautra, dauhitra, hhrdtx]dyd, svaHirya 
(father-in-law’s sou, ie., either the wife’s or the husband’s 
brother), ?;amdire 2 /«, etc. 

Fresh formations, unconnected with the Vedic terms, are 
only a few and indicate a, definite meaning pertaining to the 
roots, e.g., janam, pram, janayitx in the sense of one who 
gives birth; dtmaja, dtoq/d, f.e., born from self (one’s own 
issues); gxhim, hutumhim — wife, i.e., one who has a house or 
family under her charge ; saAo(iara— brother, i.e., of the same 
‘ womb ’ ; sambandhin — a relative (and later) who has con- 
tracted a relationship by marrying his son or daughter ; 
ydtx — husband’s brother’s wife— lit. one who goes (every 
now and then to her father’s ?). 

The word amhd (mother), found in the Brahmanas, is 
an onomatopoetie word. The origin of dvuka and dvutta, 
restricted to the dramatic literature in the sense of father and 
sister’s husband, is doubtful. They are probably nicknames 
of some sort and have a Prakritic basis. 

§ 3. The word mdwafo, mama is obviously onoma- 
topoetie and probably came to be used owing to the influence 
of the Dra vidian substratum. It is found mostly in Sanskrit 
fable-literature and has a certain disrespectful tinge in the 
meaning. Later it entirely replaced the earlier mdtula. In 
modern Aryan languages it is the one word common to all 
and has lost the disrespectful tinge. “In the family organi- 
sation of the ancient Indo-Europeans, the notion of relation by 
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marriage was developed solely as between the wife and her 
husband’s kinsfolk.” ‘ The words svaiura and kvakru 
are primarily used to indicate the husband’s parents and 
only secondarily the wife’s. The word c^etwcc is often met 
with in the Vedic literature while sydla is uncommon. No 
word is available there for wife’s sister but for the 
husband’s there is nancidx. Facts such as these go definitely 
to show that much attention was not paid to the wife’s 
relations in the Indo-Emopean stage. But things appear 
to be different after the Aryan settlement in India. We 
have such words as mdtdmaha and mdtula which indicate 
that the mother’s relations come to be recognised. This 
was due to the influence of the Dravidian culture where the 
mother’s people are important. It is, therefore, likely that the 
use of the word mama was introduced in the Aryan language, 
first as a matter for ridicule and only later Avith sufficient 
toleration. In modern times, also, a certain disrespect attaches 
to the bride’s people. For instance in Hindi, to call a per- 
son one’s mama, said or sasur is to abuse him. 

§ 4. The basis of the terms of relationship in the Prakrits 
is Sanskritic, e.g.,mdtxsvasd > mdtucclid > mduochd', duhitd > 
dMid > dhld : duliid ; mdtuldni > mduldm > malldm. There 
are one or two such words as have become so much trans- 
formed phonetically that they were hardly capable of recogni- 
tion and were, therefore, classed under Desz words by the 
Prakrit lexicons, e.g., pupphid <pitxsvasd. Then there are 
certain usages, evidence of which is not met with in Sanskrit 
works generally, which explain modern words, e.g., Pali ayyalca 
and Ardha-magadhi ajja are used in the sense of grandfather 
and ayyahd and ajjid in that of grandmother. We have 
modern forms of these words in modern languages to indicate 
the same meaning. These, no doubt, come from Sanskrit drya 
and dryd. In the dramas the word ajja-utta < drya~putra 
used in the sense of husband clearly indicates that a married 

Pre-historic Antiquities, p. 377. 
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woman used to call her father-in-law ajja. The child took 
up the word of its mother and would call its father’s father 

Evidence of fresh formation by analogy is found in the 
word maduccliaJj — the husband of mddiicGhid—mo\kQx’s sister. 

Clear testimony of the adoption of a Dra vidian word 
by the Maharastri Prakrit is found in the word attd — mother- 
in-law. The word atiai is used in Tamil even to-day in the 
sense of ‘father’s sister’ and we have dtyd and at in Marathi 
in the same sense. That these modern words are related to 
Pkt. attd will be clear if we keep in mind that the Dravidian 
people maixy the maternal cousin-sister imdtula-’p'atr'i) 
with her father’s sister’s son ( pitrsvasr-putra) very generally. 
The girl would very naturally continue to address her aunt 
(now her mother-in-law) as she used to do before her marriage. 

§ 5. The names of relatives in modern Aryan languages 
(together with names in Tamil and Santali for the sake of 
comparison) are being given in detail. They have been ga- 
thered from the habitual speakers of the languages concerned 
and are as complete as was possible. The writer is deeply 
indebted to the ladies and gentlemen who kindly gave the 
information and also expresses his gratitude to his teacher, 
Prof. R L. Turner, who suggested this subject for investi- 
gation. 

1. Paternal grandfather— Aw. djd and Marathi dzd go 
back to Sanskrit * {vide § 4 above) ; Pahari bafci baujn 
(big father) may be compared with the Sanskrit term where also 
the meaning is the same ; Simhali has nmttd. The rest are 
onomatopoetic and modern. Asami, however, adds deutd 
(god) to kcikdi and Bahgali thdicur, bdbu or ma&di to dddd. 

2. Paternal grandmotlier — Except Aw. and Marathi ajt 
( < Pkt. ajpd), Aw. aiyd (Pali ayyakd), Aw. ddi ( ? from 

’ Dr. Jules Bloch tells us that the word has been borrowed 
by Canarese in the same sense, vide Formation Langne Marathe, 
p.290. 
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ddd'i by the elision of the intervoealie Consonant), Pah. arntnci 
(Skt. ambd — a copy of the mother’s address to the mother- 
in-law), Asami ditd, Oriya gosontd and Simhali dttd, the rest 
are onomatopoetie. 

3 and 4. Maternal grandparents — Aw., Hin., Pj., D., Sindhi, 
Gj., Mar war!, 0. and partly Maithill and Bahgali differentiate 
between paternal and maternal grandparents. Of these O. has 
djd and djl {drya) and the rest repeat the na syllable. Tamil 
and Santali also do not appear to make the differentiation. 

5. Father — The most commom word is hdp with its 
variations ; Pah., Maith., and Eg. have hdhu with which Santali 
haha may be compared. Pj. piyo and D. piu are descend- 
ants of pity. Pah. hau {ju), Marathi harll, Siiphali tdhd 
and Qppaccl and As. deutd (god) are the only other forms. 

G. Mother — Tiie most common words are and 
cimnid with their variations. Other forms are Maiwi ji, Pah. 
tjd, As. and Maratlii at. 

Note . — There is a tendency in some language, s, particular- 
ly in Hindi, to call the parents with names given to them 
by some of the other elders, e.g., Aw. hud, Ks. bu ft, Hin. j id. 
Sometimes in Hindi children address their mother as hlia/tji, 
bhdblit, Gdci, etc. Similarly in the ease of father. 

7. Uncle — father’s brother — The most commom words 
are tlie various forms of Mikd and cdcd. Aw. pit~e and Maith. 
pitfi both of which are used only for reference are descended 
from pitxoya. Other words are As, daddi, O. dddl, As. and 
Bs. hliurd and Marathi cultd. If an uncle elder to father is to 
be particularly indicated Pah. As. Bg. O. prefix a word indicating 
‘big ’to the wmrd for father, while Hindustani has tdii, Pj. 
tdyd both from Skt. tdta, Marwari has hdbd. Others have 
no separate mode of distinguishing between the elder and 
younger uncle. Both Sijnhali and Tamil have no word for 
‘uncle,’ they add the words ‘ big’ and ‘ small ’ to ‘father ’just as 
the uncle is elder or younger. Santali has leaha for uncle 
and adds gohgo to father to indicate elder uncle. 
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8. Aunt— father’s brother’s wife— the feminine form of 
the word for uncle is used. In O. where uncle is denoted by 
dadt the word for aunt is klwfi as in As. and Bg. In Sim- 
hali— there is no word for aunt — nenrfa, the common word 
for any elderly lady, is used. 

9 and 10. Father’s sister and her husband— The vari- 
ants of the word phuphu, common in Western languages, go 
back to Vki. pupphiy Cl while of common in Eastern 

languages, direct to Marathi dtyd, at to Dra vidian, 

Hindi Pj., D., and Marwan and Pah. huhu, 

probably go back to some Pkt. form of the same word. For 
the aunt’s husband, the masculine formations on the same 
word are used except in Pahari where hhifiju (the word for 
elder sister’s husband also) is used. Simhali uses the common 
words nendd and mdmd. 

11 and 12. Mother’s brother and his wife — We have 
one common word mama (with the variants) throughout 
modern I.-A. languages (as well as in Dravidian and Munda). 
For the aunt we have the feminine form of the same word. 

13 and 14. Mother’s sister and her husband— Except in 
Pah. and Simhali, the word is maufi < mdf^svasx with 
its variants. Pah. and Simhali distinguish between the sister 
elder to mother and younger to her, by prefixing the word 
for ‘ small ’ or ‘ great ’ to the word for ‘ mother ’ in Simhali 
and to jd in Pahari. In this respect also Simhali agrees 
with Tamil. For this aunt’s husband also, the corresponding 
masculine forms are used. 

15. Brother — In all the languages the word is hJidi 
(with the phonetic variations) except in Simhali where we 
have sdhodarayd (highly classical word) like Tamil. In 
lyrics Aw. sometimes has birand. 

1 6. Elder brother — In Indian languages largely, the elders 
are never directly addressed and referred to by name. Hence 
there is a tendency in some to have particular words for 
them in order to avoid the name. Thus the elder brother, if 
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not referred to as hliai, is called daddu, dddd, Idlci, Jcalcdiden. 
There is no particular term for the younger brother except 
in SimhiilT malU (for elder aii/d < Skt. dri/a) like Driividian. 

17. Brother’s wife — The common words are hhciufi (Skt. 
hhrdtrjdyd) and hhdhhi (Skt. hhdvikd) with their variants. 
These are generally for the elder brother’s wife, the younger 
is not directly addressed generally but whex’e an exact reference 
is necessary the words are : Aw. hhaiho, Hin. and Maith. 
hhdhahu and 0. hkdi-lo (Skt. blirdti’vadhu), Bg. hem md 
or ohdddur hau. Pah. and As. have no words for her — 
simply daughter-in-law. Other words for elder’s wife are : As. 
neibau, Bg. hem didi, etc., and Marathi vcilmn. Simhali has 
wjaind — common for all sisters-in-law. 

18. Sister — Except Simhali sahodarl, the common 
word is hahin (Skr. hhaginl) with the variants. Marwari ha.s 
hoi also. 

19. Elder sister — The special words are jiyd, jij/i, jlfi, 
dzdi, dddt, ddi, tai, ccp2jd and aided (cf. Tamil akkd). 
Simhali has a word for younger sister also, viz., nahgi (see 
16 above). 

20. Sister’s husband — The most common word is 
hahcmdl (Skt. Ithagini-patH) in various shapes. Marathi 
mehund and Siinhali massind (both common for brothers-in- 
law), As. hhin'ihi and Pah. bhinju are the only other words. 
The elder sister’s husband is generally addressed as elder 
brother except in Aw., Hin. and Gj. whore we have jljd (based 
on fiji). The younger sister’s husband is treated as son-in-law. 

21. Son— Aw. puP '- , Pj. put, D. p>'<^t9ra, Sindhi putta-, 
As. putek, 0. pva, and Simhali putta go back to Skt. putra, 
Aw. laced is Skt. vatsaka, the aspiration dispensed with in 
order to distinguish it from laccJid. — calf. Besides we have 
larikd and lar^kd, lalld, beta, celd, chele, Ichokd, p)old, 
chdvdl and mulgd and chedyd. 

22. Daughter — ^The words for daughter are as various 
as for son. Of these Aw. dh% Pj. UM, D. dhla, As. fiek, 
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Eg. jh'i, 0. jhid and Siinliali dud go to one or the other 
Pkt. forms of Skt. duMti'. Besides we liavo laviUm, 
laraM; Icdlt; chon:, bitiyd and heU-, Icmriyd, celt, 
meye,hhuht, niidgi and JeuTt. Compare Santali A-ofa (boy) 
and kuri (girl). 

23. Daughter-in-law— Aw. and Maith. putalm 

go back to Skt. while Hin. halm, Gj. vahu, Bg. 

hem, O. hou (and Pah. hvai r1, As. hod n ?) go to vadhu. 
Marwari heid-halm is a modern formation. Pj. and D. nu, 
Sdh. nohd and Marathi sun go to snusd. Aw. dulahini and 
Hin. dulcihen are the feminine forms of dulahd or dulha 
which is probably from Skt, durlahhad Sin.ihali has lelt. 

24. Son-in-law— The words are all (except Sdh. ndtlii 
and Siiphali haina) based on Skt. jdindty ; even Aw. damdd" 
and Plin. damdd through Persian damdd. 

25 and 26. Hephew and Niece — brother’s children. 
The common word in many languages is hhatljd (with its 
variants) corresponding to Skt. bhrdtrjaka.'^ Besides 
we have Bg. hhdi-po, 0. puttard and Marathi puta- 
nyd. The words for niece are the feminine forms of these 
words — hhdi-po has bhal-jld, piitturd : puiturd-jhid and 
putanyd : putanl- Others have bhat'ijl, etc. Siinhali like 
Tamil has no words for these relations. 

27. The nephew’s wife and niece’s husband are treated 
just like one’s own daughter-in-law and son-in-law. They are 
also addressed as such. But where accuracy of reference is 
required, the wmrd ‘daughter-in-law ’ or ‘ son-in-law ’ is added 
after the word ‘nephew’ and ‘niece’ respectively. In this 
compounded word the last syllable of the first member is more 
or less modified except in Marwari. Sindlii, Pahari, Maithiii, 

’ Prof. .Jnles Bloch also suggested the same etymology in 
a letter to the writer. 

It is curious that the intervocalic has survived here (at 
the end of the first member of a compound) while it has dropped 
out in bha'b. 
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Maratlii and Simhali do not have these eompouiid words 
at all. 

28 and 29. I^ephew and Niece— sister’s children— The 
general word is hhanjd (in various forms) corresponding with 
Sanskrit hhagimja. Besides we have bahinaiitd und bahenaut 
and bonpo from bhagini-putra. Aw. bhaine, As. and Maith. 
hhdgin,^g. bhdgne, 0, bhagna are based on bhdgitieya, 
being comparatively modern. Besides, we have Marwari 
and Marathi bhdGd. The niece is indicated by the feminine 
forms of these words. Simhali has the words for ‘ son-in-law ’ 
and ‘daughter-in-law’ to indicate these relations. Amongst 
these people the issues of two sisters cannot marry together nor 
can those of two brothers. But a brother’s daughter can 
marry the .sister’s son or vice versa. Hence the terms leU 
and baind as well as tndmd and nendd are so commonly 
used. 

30. Nephew’s wife and niece’s husband— Like the other 
set (27 above) these are compound word,s and rather uncommon 
in use. The modification of the last syllable of the first mem- 
ber of the compound differs variously. 

31 and 32. Grandson and granddaughter — son’s chil- 
dren — Aw., ITin., Pj., D., Sdh., Gj., Maiuvari have potd (Skt. 
pantrd) or its variants ; Hin., Pah., As., Maith., Bg., O. and 
Marathi have ndtl (Skt. naptr) and its variants. The grand- 
daughter is denoted by the feminine form. Simliali has monn- 
purd and mint pirt respectively. 

33. Granddaughter-in-law and grandson-in-law — These 
are compound words like 30, some languages having no special 
terms. 

34 and 35. Grandson and granddaughter — daughter’s 
cliildren— Only Aw., Hin., Pj., D., Sdh., Gj. and Marwiiri make 
a distinction between son’s issues and daughter’s. Of these Aw. 
has the word ndd and the others dheutd (Skt. Dauhiira) or 
its variants. For the granddaughter, of course, the feminine 
forms are used. 
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36. These are compound words to denote the grand- 
daughter-in-law and grandson-in-law. 

37 and 38. Great-grand-parents and great-grand- 
children — The terms for these are formed by prefixing some 
syllable to the grand-parents and grand-children respectivel}''. 
Aw., Hin., Sdh., Marwari prefix para-, Hin., Pj., D., Gj., Mar- 
warl para-, Pah. expresses great-grand-parents indirectly but 
prefixes pa- in the case of children, As. prefixes dju- in the 
case of parents while for the children it has no term. Marathi 
prefixes pana- to both while Oriya prefixes it to maternal 
grand-parents only, prefixing ana- in the case of children and 
expressing paternal great-grand-parents rather in another way : 
thdlcur hahd, thakur md. Siuiliali prefixes mt- and Bg. 
expresses the parents by po rnaicii and j'hl md, haying no 


terms for the children. Maithili has no terms. 

39. Stages beyond the above are expressed in Hin. by 
prefixing lahar- or nagar- to grand-parents or grand-children, 
in Pj. by nagar-, in Gj. by safa- and in D. by jhcira- and 
higher still by kaTiar, Oriya has ana-djd and ana-ai for gr.- 
gr. grand parents (paternal) only. Marathi adds ni- to the 
earlier stage. Siinhrili is very rich in this respect carrying the 
denotation to several stages beyond. Others have no terms. 

40. Wife — The words for lhi.s relative are generally mixed 
up with those for ‘ wosnan ,’ just as those for son, (langhtov 
and hiLsband with those for boy, girl and man respectively. Aw. 
and Elin. dulahini, dtdahen (Skt. durlabha) ; Hin. hahti, 
Pj. hauU'i, Gj. valid, Marwiiri halm, Blaith. halm and Bg. 
hau all go back to Skt. vadliu. As. ghoku, Siiiihall gaitfi 
(Skt. gi’him), Siinhiili hhdroyd {hhdryd). Besides we bave, 
Aw. meliamd, Pj. ran (Skt. ramam), timi, D. zid, trlmat, 
Sdh. joy (Skr. yosti), Pah. seni. As. tirutci, O. mul-jjd, 
Marathi hay ko (J. Bloch compares Marwari hdi — ^For- 
mation Marathe, p. 375). 

41 and 42. Wife’s brother and sister— The common words 
are based on Skt. kydla and syciU except in Siinhali where 
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we have massind and naind. Pah. distinguishes between the 
brother elder to wife and the one younger to her. Similarly 
in the ease of sister where it agrees with Maithili. Marathi 
has alternatively nieliiina, melmm (Skt. maithuna — J. Bloch, 
p. 390, compares Tamil maittunau and maccincin also). 
Asiimi has an alternative word kJml hhdll common to both 
the brother and the sister. 

43. Wife’s brother’s wife and wife’s sister’s husband — 
Aw. sarahaj, Hin. sarahej, salahaj, Maith. sarahoji and Bg. 
saZdy are from Skt. sydla hlirdtxjdyd. and D. salehdr 
(Skt. sydlahlidryd ?). Other terms are indirect. Aw. Hin. 
and Gj., Maith. sdrhu, Pj. sun'lu, D. swllva, Sdh. saiylhu, Mar- 
warl srtf/w. Pah. sdru and Marathi sdJhu are from Skt. syd~ 
Hvoclh; (J. Bloch, ii. 418). 

44. Wife’s parents — The basic words in all the lan- 
guages (except Siiuhali which has tndmd and nandd) are Skt. 
svasura and livasru. 

46 — 49. Wife’s uncles, aunts and grand-parents — These 
are all compound words made by prefixing some particular 
words to father-in-law and mother-in-law. Sindhi, Pahari and 
Siiiihali do not have these and express the sense indirectly. 
Others also generally do tlie same but when particularly 
exact reference is necessary, these words are used. While 
making these compounds, the pre-fixed word eded, etc., is 
considerably modified in some. 

50. Husband — Aw. d^dalid., l^\n. dnlhau {dtirlahha), 
Aw. hhatdr, Sdh. bhartar, Bg. hhdtdr {^ikt bhartx), Aw. safyd, 
Maith. sal, Bg. sd'inl, iodmi (Skt. svdnun), Aw. bdlam (Skt. 
vallalka ), I), pag, Sdh. Patta (Skt. pati‘l ) ; Gj. vara, Maith. 
hara, Bg. h’>r, Marathi tuevard (Skt. vara — nava — ) ; Gj. 
dhani (dhanlj, Hin. ghardwdld (gvhavdraka). As. girieh, 
O. gerasta {gyliastha) ; Hin. mdlih, Pj. mdlik. Pah. mdlik 
(Pers. mdlik) ; Aw. and Pj. khasam (Pers. kMisam). Others 
are mensarnd, nmrs, Md, iaig and puru§ayd { 2 nirusaka). 

51. Husband’s elder brother and his wife — The most 
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common word is jlthd (with its variants)— Skt, jyestha. 
Maith. hhaisur and Bg. hhdsUT are from Skt. bht'dtxkvasuTa. 
Besides, we have As. bor jandic and O. dera-sura {devara- 
svasura). For his wife the feminine form of or the 
word jrt (Skt. ydtx) are used. Maith. has (Skt. 

ddyddiifi ?) 

52. Husband’s younger brother and his wife — Marathi 
and Sindh! do not make the distinction between the elder and the 
younger brothers or between th^ir wives. The common word is 
dewcffa (Skt. de'cara) mih. various forms and its feminine 
forms. Bg., As. andO. ^a, and Marathi zdu come from Skt. ydly. 

53. Husband’s sister and her husband — The common 
term is nanda with various forms, based on Skt. nandndy. 
For her husband we have various words, based on nandndxpati 
except A s. nandeh juvdi and Maithili nanadosi. 

The terms for other relatives of the husband are tlie 
same as for tlie corresponding relatives of the wife. For 
instance the parents are and sasur, etc. The husband 
would refer to the children of his wife’s brother or sister as 
if they were his own brother’s or sister’s except in Awadlu 
and Maithili where if a pointed reference is required the 
terms saraut.a (sydlaputra) and mraiiti {iydlaputrl) in 
Awadlii and mrbetd and sarbefi in Maithili are employed. 
Similarly for pointed reference the following are found to be 
used by the wife: 

Aw. jethcmta and husband’s elder brother’s 

children. 

Aw. dearanta and husband’s younger bro- 

ther’s children. 

{^kt. jyestha or devara-hpuira ox putri.) 

Maith. jdut {ydtxputra) and jaidJil {ydirduhiid) for 
husband’s brother’s children. ’ 

Hera, jethaufra (jyesthaputra) for Irasband’s elder 
brother’s sou and ninandrd {nandndxpiitra) for husband’s 
sister’s son. 
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In Awadhi tbere are two modern words — klielhhd'i and 
hhelhahini. The former is used by a woman to refer to her 
brother’s wife’s brother and the latter by a man to refer to 
his sister’s husband’s sister. 

In Hindustani sometimes the word patdhh^ is prefixed to 
mid and bahenol. Thus patdT^ said denotes the said of 
said and patdhli-bahenoi, the hahenTn of hahenol. 

54. Co-wife — The common basic word is Skt. sapiatni. 
Besides we have Pj. and D. scmhan and Marwarl sdh and 
D. niasdt. 

55. Son-in-law’s or daughter-in-law’s parents — The com- 
mon word is based on Skt. samhandhin and samhandhim. Be- 
sides we have Pj. hurma, D. svna, Sdh. sena, Bg. hehdi : hehdn. 
Marwarl hydyand and hydyl have no particular significance, 
being used to denote any distant relative of equal rank. 

56. Beal relation — The idea of ‘realness’ or one’s own- 
ness in relation is generally expressed by the forms of the 
word saga (Skt. svakaka). In Bg. and Oriya we have nija 
(one’s own) and in Bg. d^ocm (Skt. dtmanah) also. Compare 
Hin. sagdz — the ceremony which settles the marriage between 
two persons. 

57. Step-relation — There are two sets of words to express 
step-relation, one based on Skt. sapatnl and another on 
vimdtd. Of the former are sautd, sauth scmtiyd, sa^^t, saiiti, 
hdd{?), sdvatra, sdvatn and saiifeld, sauteli (Pkt. sapatti- 
keraka f). Of the other are mated {mdtreyi), matreyd, matreyi,' 
mdtejo, mdtejl {nidtreya-ja). Some languages express the 
sense only indirectly. 

58 — 61. To express the sense of ‘ what sort of cousin’ 
some of the languages have particular words. Aw. and Maith. ex- 
press the sense by a compound word of ‘the uncle concerned -f 
the son or daughter,’ e.g., pitiaut [pittvya-putra), phuphuaut, 
mamaut, mausiaut, etc. Hindustani expresses the same sense 
by a combination of the uncle concerned -f- Pkt. keraa (of, by),' 
e.g., cacefd {^cdcd-^-kerd), phupherd, mamerd, mauserd. 
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Bangali adds-^?<to, e.g., jastuta, pistuta, etc., while Marathi 
has the forms culat, ate, mdme, mdvas. Sindhi has the 
terms mdrota-, and mdsdda. Other languages express 
the sense indirectly, when necessary. 

62. Father-in-law’s house — The Skt. word svasurdlaya, 
is still the basis of most of the words. Only As., Bg., 0. and 
Marathi have fresh words. 

63. The girl, after marriage, occasionally refers to the 
father’s house where she was brought up. There are various 
words for this. Aw. mailcu and Hin. may aha (Skt. mditpohas), 
Pj. and D. Sdh. pehd {pit'i:-\-ohas), Aw. Hin. and Maith, 
naihar {f gxhc^, Marathi maker {mdlx-gvka) and Gj. pihar 
and Marwari pir (pitx-gxka). 

64. The children sometimes refer to their maternal uncle’s 
or maternal grandfather’s house. We have Aw. nanihdr, Hin. 
ncmsdl (ndfii + Skt. sdld); PJ. ndnke ( + okas), I), ndneghar 
{ + gxha) md Sdh. nandra { + vdiaha ov attaf). Pahari has 
mdlJcot. 

65. In Aw.,Pj. and Gj. there is a special word to indicate 
the home of the parents of a son-in-law'’ or daughter-in-law. 
This is based on Skt. 

§6. From the above analysis of the terms it is evident 
that the basis of words expressive of relations is generally 
Sanskritic in all modern Indo-Aryan languages. But it may 
.be noted that the relations which are nearest and closest are 
now most often expressed by some sort of onomatopoetic word, 
e.g., ndnd, hdhd, etc. 

There are only rare cases of the incorporation of the words 
of the substratum languages— dt«/d, ahkd rnd hlmri, hlmrd- It 
is curious that there are only two Persian words incorporated, 
viz., 7ndlik and l^asmn — both are used in a restricted area of 
Northern India and mean ‘ master ’ or husband. 

Evidence of modern compound formations is very little— 
betd-hahu, sarhetd, hhelhhai. 
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§ 7. The central dialects are generallj' rich in the variety 
and number of the terms of relationship and maintian nice 
distinctions. The Western languages including Awadhi retain 
the destinction between the maternal and paternal grand- 
parents and grand-children, while the Eastern and Southern 
dialects do not. Gujarati is more akin to Marwari and Hin- 
dustani than to Marathi, and Pahari has some affinity with 
Asami. 


190 OttlENTAt CONttefeENCii 


: ijangiiage. 

Information gathered 
from. 

[ 

Grandfather 

(paternal). 

Grandmother 

(paternal). 



1 ' 

2 ,, 

i. Sans'krit ... 

Macdonell and Keith : 

Vedic Index. 

Monier Williams ; Sans- 
Eng. Dictionary. 

pitamaha, tatamaha 

, pitamahl , 
tattmahi 
aryS 

2. Prakrits 

Childers : PSii Diction- 

pitamaha, ay yak a 

ayyaka-— PSli 


ary. 

DhanapSla : Pliiyala- 

cchi nama-nullii. 

-prHi 
ajjaa, ajjo— Am 

ajjifi--Am. 

3. East Hindi 
(AwadhT) 

’*• 

Sj^, biba 

aji, dai, aiyii 

4, West Hindi 
(Hindirstani) 

Mother of Dhirendra 
Varma, Esq., M.A. 

babba, dadS 

d^di 

5. Pafij^ibi ... 

G, D. Karwal, Esq., 
M.A. 

b^bbS 

bobo, dadi 

6. Lahnda (De- 
rSw^li) 

Shanti Swamp Dhown, 
B.A. 

dadS 

4341 

7. SindhT 

Atma Ram, Esq., Medi- 
cal practitioner. 

dado 

4a4T 

8, Gujarati 

Rai Bahadur P. Kan- 
haiya Lai. 

dSda 

dSdi 

9. M^irw^ri ... 

Soma Datta Sharma, 
B.A. 

dSda 

dadi 

10. Pah%I (Kii- 

Keshab Datta Avasthi, 

bapa baujii 

amma 

ma uni) 

B.A. 



11. Asami 

Miss SudhSlata Duara, 

M.A., B.T. 

kakS deuta 

mtu 

12. Maitbili 

Dr. Ganganatha J h a, 
and Umesha Mishra, 
Esq., M.A* 

baba 

hm 

13. Bangali 

K. Chattopadhyaya, 
Esq., M*A, 

dada babu, thakur 
dada, (dada masai) 

■ thakur ma , 

14. OriyS 

Jagbandhu Das (of 
Cuttock) 

1 dada 

gosomS 

16. Marathi 

Gopal G. Bhave, B.A, 

1 _ Saa 

; (more respectful) 
HzbbS 

aji 

16. Sinibali ... 

G. P. Aryaratna, B.A. 

mutta 

atti 1 

17. Tamil 

Sub rahmanya Iyer, Esq* 

patanar-(reference) 
tStS — address 

pSti 

18. Santlil 

Dr. S, K» Chatterji from 
a San tall Grammar. 

tatat, tatafi 

jiyet, jiyen 


I 
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Grandfather 

(maternal). 

Grandmother 

(maternal). 

Father. 

.Mother. • 


4 

5 

6 . 

.matamaha 

matamahi 

tata, tata, pita 
avuka 

nana , ma te ..amba ' ; 
janaiiT,prasu,.' 
janayitrT. 


mail, ay y aka 
-Pali 
ajjia— Am. 

tata,jauita, pita 
—Pali 
piya, janao— Pkt. 

mata, jananf, janika. 
amba, amma — Pali 
maya, janapT— Pkt. 

, 'nana 

na nt 

bap^^ (reference only) ; 
bappa, bapaT, bapii 

ainmS, miT, 
bua 

nanna 

nani 

bap (reference only) ; 
address as caeca, 
babujT, lala, etc. 

ma, jia 

nanna 

nanni 

piyd, bappu, bap 

ma 

nana 

nani 

pin 

ma 

nano 

nam 

babd 

ma, amma, am ml 

nan§ 

nani 

bapu 

amma 

n§na 

nanT 

bap (reference only) ; 
address as— bSji, 
bhaljT, etc. 

ma ; \i (Malawi) 

as 1 

as 2 

bauju, babu 

Tj§ 

as 1 

as 2 

deuta 

aT, (bbti). 

as 1 and 
(vulgar) nana 

as 1 and 
nanT, raaiya 

babu 

mal— reference only 
da T— address 

dada masai» 
{dada bSbu) 

didi ma 

baba (babu) ; 
thakuc (by grown up 
people only) 

: ma ' ■ 

aja-'' 

ai 

bappo 

baril, bap ; 

ma 

as 1 

as 2 

address as dada, 
kaka, etc^ 

ST 

as 'IrV,.: 

as 2 

tatta, appaccT 

amma 


as 2 

taghappanar— (reference) 

. appa — address 

tayar — (reference) 
taT, amma 



apuii, apat^, baba 

eh gat', ehgah 
ayo, go. 
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' .LaBgua'ge. 

Uncle, 

Aunt, 

A lint, ^ 

...Uncle, , 


lather s brother. 


X U XJ' v-* t ' O' 



7 

8 

9 

10 

Samskrit-. 

pitjyya, ti7ta (jy- 
escha prefixed 
if elder to father) 


pituh svasr 
pitrsvasr. 

... 

Prakrits ... 


i 

1 

i 

pituccha— Pali 
p i 11 c 0 h S , 
pup p h i y i 
-Pkt. 

* * * ' 

A wad hi ... 

pi fee, kSkS, cTic^, 
kakul7, kakki! 

pitiyani, k S k i, 
caci 

philphu, bua 

phhpha 

Hiodustini 

taQ'~'e 1 d e r to 
father. 

caeca— younger 
to father. 

— tal ... 

=caci 

buS 

phnphS 

Panjabi ... 

ti^yit-e 1 d e r to 
father, 

cacca—younger to 
father 

^t?.i 

= cacci 

bhua 

phupphara 

Derawali... 

oaca 

cac! 

bhua 

phupphara 

Sindh! ... 

kSko 

kakj, bhabh! 

pnpph! (ref. 

1 only) dad! 
(a common 
term for any 
' elderly pa- 
ternal lady) 

pup para — 
(ref. only- 
otherwise 
no term) 

Gujarat! ... 

kaka 

kaki 

phai 

phna (ji) 

Marwat! ... 

baba— e 1 d e r to 
, father; kaka — 
younger t o 

father (sa added 
to show respect, 

= bab!, bab! bari- 
ya 

= kak! 
a..'5r., kakT sa) 

bhua 

1 

i- 

phOpha 

' i 
1 

Pahan ... ' 

kaka 

jetihabauju— i f 
elder to father 

kakhi 

= jeraia 

i 

! bubu (phii- 
phu) 

bhinjh 

As§mT 

dadai deu, khura 
deu; 

bordeuta— if elder 

khur! deu 

~bor bau 

pehi deu 

peM’dgu 

Maithil! ... 

pitt! (ref.) kaka 

Pitiaini (ref.) 
kaki 

I piusT, pis! 

I . 

pisa 

1 

Bahgall ... 

kaka, babu, khura 
mai^'^i, if elder . 
jaetha-fbabu or 
•f masai 

khuri, kakT, (some 
times ma added) 

' —iSBthai, jsethai 
ma 

i 

1 pisT, pis! m§ 

pile, pil§ - 1 
masai 


] 

l:'v. 
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LTncle, 

mother’s 

, 

Aunt, 

Atmt, 

motheir’s sister— 

Uncle, 

Language. 

brother— 

— ^’s wife. 



ii 

12 

13 

14 


mlitula, m4- 
maka, ma- 
ma. 

matulani, ma- 
tull, mama- 
kL 

mStuh s V a s r, 
m'^trsvasr. 


Sanskrit... 

■matula., ma- . 

: .kisbdari- 
' .:ya:— paii ; 

matulani - PSIi 
maliSni, m^- 
mi— Pkfc. 

m’ltucGha — Pali 
m^ucchU, mSu- 
siya, mauGchi- 
yS-Pkt. 

maduccliao— S' 

Prakrits . 

mami 

mar 

mausi 

maueia, uiausa 

A wad 111 

mamma 

maniT, ma f 

mails i 

mausa 

Hindustani 

mamma 

mammi 

massT 

masafa ■ 

Panjabi 

mama 

maml 

mlsT 

masara 

DerawalT 

mama 

mami 

masT 

mausa— for refer- 
ence only 

SindliT 

mama 

maml 

I 

! masT 

masa (jl) 

GuJaratT 

mamS 

maml 

i masT 

1 ■■ 

masa 

MarwarT 

1 

mama 

mai (ju) 

jeraja — if elder i 
to mother | 

“ jei’a. ju,_ jetha 
bauju; 

i . ■■■■ ■ 

1: '■ 

1 PaharT ' 

i 



kai ja — if younger 

=^karju, kaka. 


momai dSii 

mai deu 

maht deu 

moha doii 

.Asa mi 

mama 

maml 

1 

mausi j 

mausa 

Maitbill 

mama, 

mama babu 

mamT, maml- 
ma 

masT, masTmS 

mesb ( vulgar) ; 
meso masSi ■ 

BangSlI 
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Language. 

, -Uncle,. 

father’s .brother- 

Aunt* 

•— wife. 

Aunt, 

father’s sister- 

Unclei 

— hus- 
band. 


T 

8 

9 

iO 

Oriya 

dadi 

(if elder bar^> po) 

khuri 

— bar^ ma 

pTsi ' 

pisa . ' 

Maratbr ... 

culta, kaka 

cultT, kaki 

atya, it 


SimhalT ... 

adds 'Ioku’-=big if 
eider to father 
and ‘baF— small 
(bappa ) if young- 
er to father 

nenda 

(a common term 
for elderly lady) 

nenda 

mama 

; 

.. i 

Tamil ... 

adds ‘peria’ = big 
or ‘8iria’=: small 
to father like 
Sirahali 

adds these words 
to mother 

attaf ., 

attimber ; 

1 

1 

S'antali , .... 

kaka ; 

adds gohgo to 
father if elder 

kaki ; 

adds gohgo to 
mother if elder 

hatom 

kumah, kum-! 

at' 1 

1 

! 


uncle 

aunt 


'1 

i 

1 

1 
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Xriicle,. 

mother’s 

brother-' 


11 


.mi mu 


Aunt, 
’s wife. 


Aunt, 

mother’s sister —i 


Uncle, 

’s husband. 


12 


13 


14 


mal 


mausT 


rnausa 


mama 


mamT 


mavasT 


mavasa 


.mama 


nenda 


adds ‘ loku ’ and =ioku titta and 
‘ bal ’ to ‘ amma ’ bappa 

*—09 elder or 
younger 


mama 

(amman) 


mSmS 


mamT, adds peria or 

amma ml siria to tay a and 

amma — as elder 
or younger 


adds peria or 
siria to father 


hatom 


kaki 


Language. 


Oriya 

Marathi 

SimhalT 

Tamil 

Santa IT 
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[language. 

Brother. 

Elder brother. 

Brothers wife. 

Sister. 

: , 


15 

16 

17 

18 

Sanskrit... 

bhratJI, s a- 
hodara 

adds jyestha, 

kaiiistha, etc., 
to show dif- 
ference in age 

bhratr + -j^ya, 
-patuT.-bharya, 
-yadhu ; pra- 
jayatl, bhavika 

■syasr,.. bha- 
ginT, jami i 

i 

i 

Prakrits .... 

bhSta, bha- 
tika— Pali 
bhaya, sa- 
il oar o - Pkti. 

adds i e 1 1 h a, 
jetthaka, etc. 


b h a g i n T i 
— P S 1 i 
b a h i n T, 
sasa — Pkt. 

Awadbl ... 

. 

. 

bhilT, (lyri- 
cal) birana 

daddu, d a d I, 
bhaiya 

Bhauj ST, bhaujT — 
eld er’s : bhaiho 
— y 0 u 11 g e r "s 
but ref. only 

bah ini 

Hindustani 

bhnx 

daddiT, bhaiy^ ... 

bhaujT, bhlTbhT — 
elder’s ; youn- 
gePs s 0 m e- 
times referred 
as bhilbahu 

baheii ... 

Paiij^bT 

bara 

no term 

i 

bhabT — elder^s ; 
in case of 
yoiingePs only 
for reference 

bhain 

Deraw?Hl... 

bhira 

no term ; Muslims 
call him ISla 

i 

bhabT — elder’s ; 
in case of 
youngePs only 
for reference 

bhip 

SindliT ... 

1 bhao 

1 

dUn 

bhlbhi — eldePs 
only 

bhen 

Gujarati... 

1 bh^T 

no term; simply 
as bhST, bhSTjl. 

bhSbhT — eldePs 
only 

bTn 

MarwarT... 

bhal 

no term 

bhbjaT 

bain, baT ... 

Pahai’T ... 

bhai 

AMU ... j 

1 — 0 1 d e r’ s 

bvairT — yonn- 
! ger’s 

bairn 

j 

Asami ... 

bhai 

i ■■ 

kakSi deu 

1 : 

I 

nabau—e 1 d ePs, 
y o u n g e Ps—* 
b 0 IT r I- b r o- 
ther’s wife 

bhani 

1 

Maitliiil ... 

bhay 

1 no term ... 

1 : 

bhaujT — eidePs; 
b h S b a h u*— 
youngePs 

bahin 

Bail gall ... 

bhai 

dada 

elder’s “^bau 
didi, bau thS- 
k r u n, bau 
thSn ; y 0 u n- 
ge r ’s — baumi, 
bhaddar bau 

bdn 
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Elder sister. 

Sister^s 

husband. 

Son. 

Daughter. 

Language. 

19 

20 

21 

22 


younger — 
bhagiiri- 
, ka 

bhaginlpati, 
b h a g ini- 
b h a r t r, 
avutta 

p u t r a, sunu^ 
atmaja, tan ay a, 
suta 

dull it r, putri ... 

Sanskrit 


.... 

putta, puttaka, 
suta sun u, 
attaja, tanaya 
-Pali 

d h 1 1 a, diiTtika, 
puttT, sunu — 
Pali ; dhuya, 
diihiya — Pkt, 

Prakrits 

jiya, clTclT 

b a h and I; 
elder’s 
addressed 
as jTja 

larika, p u t 
baeca, address- 
a s p u t u a, 
bacua 

larikinl, bitiya, 
laurlya, dhl 

AwadhT 

jijjl 

13 a h e n d 1 ; 
elder’s ad- 
dressed as 
jTja 

lar^ka, lalla 

larakT, lallT 

■ 

Hindustani 

no term ... 

bh a n 0 iya ; 
addressed 
as ^aiyajT 

put 

kurT, ttbi 

Panjabi 

no term... 

bhanavaiya; 
colloquial 
■— bhai 

put^ra ... 1 

dhl ... 1 

DerawalT 

1 

dadT 

bhenivyb 

i 

jj u 1 1 a ; kikkd 
— male child 

d h i a ; kikkT — 
female child 

Sin dhl 

jTji — ' 

eld e r’s as ; 

pirn 

1 betd, cliaiya ... 

chdri 

: GujaratT 

no term... 

bainoT 

i beta 

betT ^ 

Marwai'T 

dTdT 

1 

Elder’ s — 
b h i h j u ; 
younger’s — 
jamai 

cela (plural of 
boy — nantina) 

! 

cell (plural of j 
girl — nantinT) ' | 

1 Pahari. 

bai deu ... 

bhinlhi deu 
elder’s ; 

J o V a I — 
younger ’s 

p u t e k — r e f. 
puttai — add. 

jTek— ref. ji— add. ^ 

Asa mi 

bahin dai 
(dfdl— 
vulgar) 

bahan oT; 
address by 
■ f.a m.'.i 1 y ' 
name 

beta 

beta ' *.. . i 

MalthiiT 

didi 

bonai; add. 
as jamai 
babu or by 
f a m 1 1 y 
name 

chela “^r e f. 
khoka— a d d. 
d i a 1 e G tal — 
pola, chSvSl 

meye, jhT — r e f. 
kliukT — add. 

BahgalT 


63 
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I 



Language, 

Brother. 

Elder brother. 

Brother’s wife. 

Sister. 


15 

16 

17 

18 

- : 

OriyS 

bhai 

no term 

bhSujj a— elder’s ; 
young er’s— 
bhSibo 

bhoiinl 

Mar3tihT 

bhafi 

dSdS, bMfi ... 

vahini -- elder’s 
only 

babina 

SimhalT 

sahodarayl 

aiyS— elder; mallT 
— younger 

nyaiiia 

sahodarl ... 

Tamil .*• 

sahodaran 

tamayana — ref. 

; anna — address 

(tamb! - youn- 
ger) 

madanX, manni 
(anni — non - 
Brah. only - ) 
elder’s only 

sahOdarT ... 

Santa]! ... 

boehS 

(bokotkora- 

younger) 

hili 
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Eider, sister. 

Sister’s 

husband. 

Son. 

Daughter. 

19, 

20 

21 

22 

ap.pa 

bhinel 

pua 

jhia 

akka, jijT, 
tai^ ba- 
hin 

ref, — mehu- 
iia, baha- 
noT; add. 
elder’s 
bhauji 

m u 1 g a (when 
respectful ref. 
ciranjiya). 

mulgT 

akka; 
younger 
— nangi 

massina ... 

putta 

dua 

a kka—ad. 
tarn ak- 
kuX — ref. 
only; 
young e r 
— tangai 

attimber ... 

maghan, putti- 

ram r e f. — 

pillayl— add. 

* 

Maghal, puttirT— 
ref., pend a — 
add. 

j , ; 

i 

ejifi ; 
addr e ss 

0 n 1 y ; 
— d a i 
younger 
miserat^ 
b a k p t 
kuri 

teah 

h p p p n — s o n, 
child; hpppn 
herel, b a b u 
—male child 

m a e , maku ; 
hpppn- era 
— girl child 


Language. 


Oriya 


MafathT 


Siriiliali 


Tamil 


8aut51T 



50f» FOURTH OEIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Language, 

Daughter- 

in-law. 

1 

Son-in-law. 

1 

ATephew, 
broth ePs son. 

Niece, ' 
brother’s 
daughter. 


23 

24 

25 

26 

^ Sanskrit... 

snusa, va- 
dhu, putra- 
vadhu 

d uhituh-p a t i , 
duhitr-pati, 
jamatr 

b h r a t r V y a ? 
bhratrja, bhra- 
trTya 

hhratpa 

Prakrits... 

vadhli, va- 
dhuka — Pali 
sumha, 
putta-va- 
hii— Pkt. 

jamata — Pali ... 



AwadhT ... 

Patch, du- 
lahiiii 

damad^’ dulaha 

bhatij 

bhatTji 

. 

Hindustani 

D u 1 a h e n, 
baliu 

damad, jamul ... 

bhaffja 

bhatTji 

PanjiibT ... 

nii 

jvai 

bhatTja 

bhatTji 

.Deni wall... 

nu 

javaT 

bhatrija 

bhatrijl 

BindhT ... 

noha 

nathi 

bhaityo 

bhaitl 

Gujarati .»« 

vahu 1 

jama! 

1 bhatrijo 

bhatrijl 

Marwarl... 

beta bahu ... 

jayfi 

I 

1 bhatTja 

bhatTji 

PaliarT ... 

bvairT 

jamai 

1 

1 bhatij 

bhatiji 

AsarnT 

hourT 

joval 

I bhatTja 

bhatTja jl 

AlaitbilT... 

putahu 

iaiiiay 

1 

i bhiit-Tj 

IjhatTjT 

Baiigalr ... 

bau ma 

jamai (sometimes 
addressed by 
fathcr-in-law 
as baba ji ) 

bbai-i)o (dialec- 
tal— bliasta). 

bhai-jhT 

On'ya 

])OU 

jbl 

puttura 

puttura- 

jbia 

MarafchT ... 

sun (in reP 
only sun 

za vaT 

putanya 

piitani 

SimhaiT ... 

Call 

lelT 

baiiui 

as son 

as daughter 

Tamil 

nadri-pcnda 

ma-piljax ; maru- 
maghan (]>y 
: non-Brah.) 

no term 

no term 

SantalT ... 

Kimin, bahu 

i jawSe 

bhacat kora 

bhacat kuri 
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Nephew’s . 
wife and 
.niece’s „ 
husband. 

Nephew,, 
sister’s son, .. 

■ 

Niece, sister’s 
danghter. 

Neivhew’s wife 
and Niece’s 
husband. 

Language. 

,,27 

28 . 

29 

30 


bhratria- 

.-.ya.dhtl 

bhagiiiT-suta 
bhagiiiT- 
putra, bha- 
gineya sva- 
srTya 

bhagim-putri 

bhagineyl 

svasrTya 

bha g i ney a- vad hii 

Sanskrit, 


bhigineyya 

-Pali 

••• 


Prakrits 

hhatij-bahn, 

bhatTj- 

damad. 

bahinauta, 

bhaine 

bahinautini 

bhainT 

adds bah inant or 
bhanej bo bahu 
and damad 

A wad hr 

bhatlj-bahu, 





bhatij- 

damad 

bahenaut 

bhaiija 

bahenautiu 

bhailjt 

bahenaut — or 
b liana j — 
bahu, bahenauti 
-damad, bhanaj- 
jama! 

HiudustSuI 

bhatij»nu 

bhatij- 

bhanjii 

. 

bhanjJ 

bhafij-nu bhafij 
ya! 

Pahjib! 

jrai 

bhanifa 




bhatrija-nii 

bhanfjT 

no term 

Derl^wTili 

no term 

bhanejd 

bhaneji 

•no terra i 

SindliT 

bhatrija- 

bhanej | 

bhanej I 

bhanej-vahu 

Gujarriti 

vahu 




bhatija- 

bahu 

bhafija 

bhanya 

bhafijT bhanyT 

bhana-bahji 
bh ana- java! 

M^war! 

no term 

bhafija . : 

bhaujT 

no term 

Pahan 

bhatija- 

boari 

bhagin | 

bhaginT 

bha gin-boa rT 
bhagini-joval 

Asam! 

])hatTja- 

.jdval 

I 

I 



no term ! 

i 

bhagin 

bhagin! 

no term 

Maithili 

bhai-po- 
baii, bhai- 
jhi-jamai 

bhagne (by 
males) bon 
po (by fe- 
males) 

bhagn! (by males) 
bbnjhT (by fe- 
males) 

bhagne ban 
bbagiiT-jamai 

B ah gall 

puttura- 
bou put- 
tura-jol 

bhbnja 

bhagna 

1 bhan^jl 

bhbnja-bou 

bhan^ji-JoT 

1 Oriya 

no tt^rm 

bhaoa 

i bhaci 

no term 

, Marathi 

no term 

bainll 

lei! 

■■'no':; term 

Si in ha IT 

Hiaru-mag- 

maru-mag- 

maru-maghal 

maru-maghai 

Tamil 

ghab raaru- 
maghan 

han 

maru-maghan 



bhagna 

bhagna kuri 


Santa ii 



502 FOURTH OEIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Language. 

Grandson, 
son’s son. 

Grand-daugh- 
ter, son’s 
daughter. ' 

Grandson’s wife 
and grand-daugh- 
ter’s husband. 

Grandson, 

daughter’s 

son. 


3i 

32 

33 

, 34 . 

Sanskrit ... 

nap^t, naptr, pau- 

naptri pautrT 


nap St 


tra, putra-putra 

... 

dauhitra 

Prakrits ... 

natt^— PSli 

... 



AwadbT ... 

pota 

potT 

para-patoh 

para-damid 

nati 

Hindustani 

nail, pdfea 

natin, poti 

nat-bahu 

nat-damad 

dheuta 

Paiijabi ... 

pdtta 

pdtbi 

pdt-nu 

pdt-jvaf 

dolita 

perawalT 

pot^ra 

pot^ri 

potori-nu 

dot^ra 

SindhI 

pdto 

potT 

no terra 

dohittb 

Gujarati .. 

pautara 

paut^rT 

pautara- vahu 
pautara-jamal 

dauhittar 

Marwarl 

pdta 

pot! 

pota-bahi^ 

pdtT-jayaT 

dohita 

Pahari 

nati ! 

natini 

no term 

i as 31^ 1 

Isami ... 

natl 

iiatini 

Tiat boa ri, n§.t jO- 
vai 

as 31 

Maitliill ... 

nati 

natin 

no term 

as 31 

Baiigali ... 

nati 

iiatni 

nat-bau, nat-jam- 
ai 

as 31 

Oriya 

nati 

natiini 

natupi bou, natuni 
jdi 

as 31 

Marathi ... 

natu 

natin 

nat sun ; nat zf- 
Tai 

' as 31 

Simh'ali ... 

monupura 

mini piri 

as 32 ' ■ 

as 31 

; as Si ■ 

Tamil 

peran 

pebT 

indirect, e^g.y peran 
maoaivi, pet! kh- 
anyan 

as- '31 ■" ■ 

Sant^li ... 

jaekorar kora, go- 
rom kora, 

gorom 

jaekorar kuri 
gorom kuri ' 
=f riend 
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Grand- 
daiighter, 
daiigkt ei'^s 
daughter. 

Grandson’s 
wife and 
grand-daugh- 
ter’s husband. 

G reat-grand-par- 
ents. 

Great-grand- 

children. 

Language. 

85 

36 

37 

38 


uaptrf 
dauhitri ... 


prefixes pra- to 
each, e.g*^ pra- 
pitamaha 

prefixes pra- to, 
each, e^g., pra- 
pautrl 

Sanskrit 

... 

... 

... 

Prakrits 

Ill tin i ■ 

nat-bahu 

nat-damad 

prefixes para- 

prefixes para- 

Awadhl 

dheiiti' ... 

dheut-bahu 

dheut-damad 

prefixes para- or 
para- 

prefixes para- or 
para- 

Hindustani 

dohti 

doht-nu 

doht-jval 

prefixes para- 

prefixes para- 

Panjabi 

dot^rT 

dot^'^ri-nu 

prefixes para- 

prefixes para- 

Derawall 

dohiti 

no term 

prefixes para- (in 
daily talk add- 
ressed as varo 
nano, etc.) 
prefixes para- 

prefixes para- 

SindhI 

dauhitri .. 

dauhitar-vahh 
d a u hi ta r-j amal 

prefixes para- 

Gujarati 

dohiti M. 

dohita-baliu 

dohitT-javai 

prefixes para- 
or para- 

prefixes para- or 
para- 

Marwarl 

as 32 

1 no tefni 

indirect, eg,^ bara 
baujuke 
bauju 

panati 

panatini 

Paharl 

as 32 

as 83 

prefixes aju- 

no term 

Asaml 

as 32 

no term 

no term 

no term 

Maithill 

as 32 

as 33 

pb masai 
jhl ma 

no term 

Bahgall 

as 32 ... 

as 33 

thakur-baba 1 . 

thakur-raa j 
pana-gosbpa 1 . 
pana-gosbma J 

ana-natl 

ana-natuni 

* j 

Oriya 

as 32 

as 33 

pana-zbba 

paiJa-jT 

pana-tu 

pana-tin 

Marathi 

' aS; ;32.' ^ ... 

as 32 ■ 
as 31 

prefixes ml- 

prefixes ml- 

SimhaiT 

as 32 

as 33 

kblu-tata 

kbl-patl 

prefixes kb!- 

"■•'■■''OTmil 


1 


... 

I Santall , 



tOtlE^a OEiBNiPAL CONBBRBNOE 


Ijangnage. 

Stages beyond 
great-grand 
parents or great- 
grandcbildren. 

Wife. 

Wife’s brother. 

Wife’s sister. 


39 

40 

41 ■ 

42' 

Sanskrit/ ... 


patnT, b h a r y a, 

jay a, jani, janT, 

dara, g^hinT, 

kutumbiiiT 

* 

syala, syala 
svasurya. 

elder— jyes-^ 
tha svasrii 
younger — 
syalT, syalT. 

Prakrits ... 

... 

bhariya, j a y a, 
jayika, vadbu— 
Pali. 

si la— Pali 


AwadhT ... 

no terms 

dulabini ; (meh- 
arna—woman) 

sara 

■ sarT ■ 

ilindustTuiT 

prefixes nagar or 
lakar to grand- 
parents or grand- 
children. 

diilaheip, babu 

sal a, sire 

sai'T, sail 

Panjaln ... 

prefixes nagar to 
grand -parents or 
g r a n d c h i 1- 
dren 

baiitti, ran, 
(tTmi— •w'oman) 

sara 

sirX 

DerawalT... 

prefixes jhara-, 
jhara-da^a * 
and higher still, 
e.g'., sakar-dada 

zal, trimat 
(bride—knrl) 

sala 

saix 

SindhT ... 

prefixes tara- 

a.gr., tara-nanb 

Joy 

said 

sail 

r4njaratT ... 

prefixes s a r a~ 
s a r a-pau- 

tara 

vahfi 

said 

saJi 

Mar wan ... 


bahti 

(bride-bmani; in 
Malwa larT) 

salji 

1 .salt' 

PaharT ... 


Sell! 

jetha— elder 1 
to wife ; 1 

8alo=: youn- 
ger to wife. 

elder — sasu 
younger— sili 

AsamT ••• 

no term 

tiruta, ghomT 
(bride— kania) 

sala 

khul khalT 

khul khait 

j . 

MaithilT ... 

no term 

bahu, strX ^ 
(bride -kanaya) 

Bar ■■■ '■"! 

elder— jetih 
sasn; younger 
sari 

BangalT ... 

no term 

ban 

sala 

4alT 
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Wife’s brotiher’s '' 
wife and wife’s 
sister’s husband. 

Wife’s father 
and 

mother. ; 

Wife’s father’s ‘ 
brother and 
his wife. 

W ife’s father’s 
sister and her 
husband. 

Language. 

,'-■43, 

; 44 ‘ 

45 

46 


sakhi ? 

. . i 

svasura 

svasru 



Sanskrit. 


sasura — Pali 
sassu— Pali 
atta, sSsii— 
Pkt. 

... 

... 

Prakrits, 

sarahaj 

sa rhu (his wife 
sometimes, as 
sarhuaini). 

sasur 

sasii 

prefixes pitiya 
or caciya to 44 . 

prefixes phu- 
phua to 44 

A wadhT 

sarahej, salahaj 
sai’hu 
(sarhuaini) 

sasur 

sas 

prefixes taiya if 
elder and caci- 
ya if younger 
to 44 

prefixes phu- 
phul to 44 

Hindustani 

saieliar 
s-i,ndu . 

saura 

sas : 

pa t iau r a — hus- 
band’s uncle 
only; patls— hus- 
band’s aunt only 

phaphbs 

phupphara 

Pafijaln 

salehar 

sadhu 

saura 

sas 

pitrbra 

pitrehas 

phupphehas 

perawalT. 

no term ; 
sandhu 

saurb 

sas 

no term 

no term 

Sindlu 

sarhu 

sasurb 

sasu 

prefixes kakiya, 
to 44 

prefixes phaiya.- 
to 44 

GujaratL 

sala- helT 
SHciu 

snsara 

sasu 

prefixes— 'baria- if 
eider and kaki- 
if younger, to 44 

■ prefixes bhua- 
to 44 

Marwarl 

saru 

saurju 

sasu 

I no term 

no term 

PaliarT 

khiilkhalT ghoini 
khulkhalT Jbvai 

!i ) h ilr 
hohu 

prefixes khura- 
to 44 

prefixes pehT- 
to 44 

AsamT 

sarahbj i 
sarhu 

sasur 

sasu 

prefixes pitiya- 
to 44 

prefixes pisia- 
to 44 

klaithilu 

salaj ; bhay ra 
bhai {i,e. mu- 
tual brothers) 

sosur 

sasurT 

prefixes j a s- if 
elder and khur- 
j if younger to 44 

,■■1: 

■ ■ prefixes pis-,.',' 
to 44 

Bah gall 


64 


oO^ 


Language. 


Opiya 

Marathi ... 

SimhaiT ... 


Tamil 


Sants II 


•pOtTRTH OBIK'NfAlj COHrSEBNCE 


Stages beyond 

great-grand-pa- 
rents or great- 
grandchildren. 

Wife. ^ 

KlU's brother. '' 

life’s '..sister. 

39 

40 

^ 4 ! 

42 

paternal gr. gr. 
grand-parents— 
ana-S ja ; ana-aT. 

i 

nial-po ■ 1 


sail 

adds ni- to the 
earlier stage, 
e,g^, ni-pana-tu 

bayko 

(bride—kaniya) 

salaka 

(sometimes 

mehuna) 

sail 

(sometimes 

mehunl). 

gr.-gr.-g rand- 
father=k i 1 1 a 
his father =kiri 
kitta,hisfather==i 
natta, his father 
=panatta 

bhar^ya 
(gaini— woman) 

massina 

naina 

prefixes illi- to 
grand father, 
etc., e.g.^ illi- tata 

manaivi 

pafijadT 

maittunan, 

maccinan 

maittiini 

maccini 


rinik, era, bahu 

bahofihar— el- 
der to wdfe ; 

eroyelih — 
younger to 

... 


wife 
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Wife’s brother’s 
wife and wife’s 
sister’s husband. 

Wife’s fa- 
ther and 
mother. 

' ■ 4B ' 

44 

8^|*a-foou 
. sail-Joi. 

sasura 

sasu 

si-dhu 

sasra 

sasu 

no term 

mamandi 

nendamma 

no term ; 
sad^aghan 
(sadaghar) 

mamS or 
(respectful) 
mamanar 
maml or 
(respectful) 
mamiar 

gadget 

hofihar 

hanhar 


Wife’s fatiiier’s 
brother and 
his wife. 


45 

prefixes jetha- 
i£ elder and pi- if 
younger to 44 

prefixes culat- 
to 44 


mama 

nenda 

(common terms) 


no term 




1 


Wife’s father’s 
sister and her 


husband. 

46 

prefixes pT- 


to 44 



as 45 


no term 


! 


Language. 


Oriya 


Marathi 


Sirnhail 


Tamil 


SantalT 





508 OEIENTAX " CONFEEEN'CE 


Language. ^ 

Wife’s mo- 
jher’s brother 
and his 
wife 

Wife’s mother’s 
sister and her 
. husband. 

Wife’s grand- 
father and 
grandmother. 

Husband. 


47 

i 48 

49 

50 

Sanskrit''. «• 




pati, dhava, 
bhartr 

Prakrits!... 

... 



patij dhava, 
bhatta 

—Pali 
pai» bhatta 
. -Pkt. 

A wad hi ... 

prefixes 
niSiya- 
: to 44 

prefixes mausiya- 
to 44 

, prefixes dadiya- 
(paternal) or 
naniya« (maternal) 
to 44 

I ' '■ 

d u la h a , 
k h a s a m , ^ 
bhatar, me- 
n S' am a 
m a n a I 
(man);, ■ 
(lyrical— ba- 
iara, saiya) 

Hindustani 

prefixes 
maiya- 
to 44 

t prefixes mausiya- 

i to 44 

■ ■ 

prefixes dadlya- i 
(paternal) or i 
naniya (maternal) 
to 44 

drilhaii, ina- ■ 
lik (w e s- 1 
tern most j 
dia 1 e. c t— | 
n a s s a u.j 
banna) 

Panjabi]... 

maliaura 

males 

... 

dadiaura-dades 

naniaura-nanes 

ghara^va 1 a , | 
khasam, . | 
maiak , | 

P era wall 


. ... : 

dadehora, dadehas 

pae 1 

SindhI ... 

no term 

no term 

no term 

1 

inur>5, patta, | 
bbartSr i 

Gujarati... 

prefixes 
mamiya- 
to 44 

p refixes masiya- 
to 44 

prefixes dadiya- 
(paternai) or 
naniya (maternal) 
to 44 

dhaiil, vara 
(pati) 

Marwarl... 

prefixes 
maml- 
to 44 

p refix esmasT- 
to 44 

prefixes dadl- 
(pateriial) or 
nani, (maternal) 
to 44 

bfd, bid raja 

Paharl ... 

no term 

no term 

no term 

malik, baig 

As a ml ... 

prefixes 
m orna- 
te 44 

prefixes mahi- 
to 44 

prefixes kaka- 
to 44 

giriyek 
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1. 

Husband’s j 
elder bro- | 
ther and | 
his wife, j 

Husband’s 
younger bro- 
ther and bis 
wife. 

Husband’s sister 
and her 
husband. 

Co- wife. 

Language.' 

51 j 

52 ■ ' 

53 

54 


devr,devara, 

^ bhratr 
srasura, 
srasurya ; | 
wife — yatr | 

as 51 
(except 
bhrabr- 
svasura) 

nanandr, nanandr 
nananduh pati 

; sapatnl 

: Sanskrit':. 

1 

... 

! 

devara— ^Pali 
deyara, diyara 
Pkb. 

nananda — Pali 

sapattT—Pali ' 

^ Prakrits 

jefcha 
j etlia nT 

dewara 

deuranT 

naiida ; nandoT 

saup 

^ A wad hi 

jebba 

jethanl 

dewara 

deoranT 

nan da, nanad 
(lyrical — nana- 
diya) nandoT 

. saiit 

HindusbenT 

jebha 1 

jebham 

deur, deranT 

nanan ; nandoiya 

saukan 

PaoJabT 

jeblia 

jethanT 

der, diranT 

ninana 

saukan, masab 

1 Derawali 

as 52 

der, deranT 

iiirana 
no berm 

, ■ ...■ ; 

I Sind hi 

jebba 

jebhani 

diai-j diranT 

nanada, nanadm 

.... , 

Giijarabl ' 

jeblia 

jebiianT 

1 

i dewar, doranT 

nanad, nanadoi 

sok 

MarwarT" ' 

jyatha (jii) 
jebhani — 
jebhan 
cf. 4f 

dewar, dyoranl 
dyoraii 

! nanda 

,saub 

■ .Faharl" 

bor janak, 
ja 

deorek, ja 

nan dek, 
nandek jdvai 

sabimyek 



TOUETH OEIENTAL CONTBEENCB 


Langeage. 

Wife^s 
mother’s 
brother and 
his wife. 

Wife’s mother’s 
sister and her 
husband. 

Wife’s grand- 
father and 
grandmother. 

Husband. 


47 

48 

49 

60 

Maitlail! ♦** 

prefixes 
mamia- 
to 44 

prefixes masia- 
to 44 

no term 

ear (vulgar), 
bara, (ma- 
dhukar) , 

BangalT ..f 

prefixes 
mama- and 
mamT- to 44 
respectively 

prefixes mas- 
to 44 

prefixes dada- 
and didi- to 44 
respectively 

bha tar (vul- 
gar), sSml, 
„4oaml, 

bf>r 

Opya 

no'^term, in- 
direct, 
mal p 0 r a, 
m a m u or 
ge r as t e r 
mamli 

no term 

no term 

gerasta 

Marathi ... 


... 

prefixes aze- 
to 44 

navara 

SimhalT ... 

as 46 

as 46 

' no term 

punisaya; 
m i n ih a — 
man 

Tamil ... ' 

no term 

no term 

no term | 

khanavan 

Santall ... 


... 

... 

jawSe 






EEiATiVES IN MOBEEN INBO-AETAST LANGUA&ES Sil 


Husband’s 
eider bro- 
ther and 
his wife. 

Husband’s 
younger bro- 
ther and 
his wife. 

Husband’s sister 
and her 
husband. 

Co-wife. 

Language. 

51 

'52 

63 

54 


bhaisiir 
jet hi. 

deyadanT , 

dyor, deyadanT 

nanadi, nanadosi 

sautini 

Maithiil 

bhasur 
(b^ro) ja 

da 0 ar,(choto)ia 

nanad, nandai 

sotin 

BangalT , 

dera-sura 

dera-ja 

diara, (chot/ja 

nanoda ; nanod^T 

sautuni 

Oriya 

as 52 

dir (ref.), bha^y 
jl (ad.). zSn 

nanada 

savat 

MarathT 

massina- 
naina, 
cf. 41 

as 61, cf. 41 

as 51 

... 

Sim hair 

as 52 

adding peria 
if necessary, 
of. 41 

maittunar 
(siria) ; | 

varaghattT 
(siria), varatal ' 
(siria), cf 41 * 

nattanar (ref.) and 
akka (address) ; 
attimber 

iakkalattl 

T§mi! 

bahoilhar^ 
cf. 41 

eroyeiifi, cf. 41 

ajhiiar — younger 

hirom 

Sant 511' 
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Son-in-law’s 



Goiisins, . 

[jaBgiiage. 

or daughter- 
i-law’s father 

Real relation. 

Step relation. 

fathePs.' 

brother’s— 


and mother. 





55 

56 

57 

oo 

Sanskrit..- 

saraband bin 
sambandhin! 

syaka 

vimatr— mother, 
vaimatreya- 
brother, vaima- 





trey I— sister 


Prakrits... 


... 



AwadliT ... 

sam^dhl 

saga, saga -m. 

saiitela, sauta— m. 

pitiaut— ra. 


sam^dhini 

sagT, sagi~ fra. 

saiitelT, sautT— fm. [ 

litiautl - fm. 

Hindiistrint 

sanidhl 

sago— m. 

sautMa—m. 1 

cacera—ra. 

samdhin 

sag! — fra. 

sail tel! — fm. | 

, ! 

1 

cacerT— tra. 

FafijabT ... 

kurma 

saka— m. j 

i 

mate! ma— mother 

1 

knrmanT. 

sakT-fra. j 

others ' indirect,' 
e.g, inateT ma da 
bara 




D€ra wa IT 

sin 

sakka— m. 

matreya — 

pibrerbhira, 


sakkT — fra. 

matreyT-~fm. 

■' etc." 

Sindh! ... 

sena— ra. 

sago— m. 

raatejo — m. 

sauto'^ m. 

sene—fm. 

sag!— fra. 

matejl— fra. 

saute — fra. 

Gujarati.. 

samdhi 
samdhaii or 

sago — rn. 
sag!— fra. 


indirect 
e.g,, kaka mi 


samdhant 


indirect, e.g.^ 

chaiyo 

Mrirwai'T... 

by ay ana and 

saga — ra. 

no terra 

byayl 

I sagT-fm. 

dusri ma ; | 



(common 
terms for any 

dnsr! ma ka bha! 


' 


relations, 
distant and 
equal) 


sautiya 

no term 

Paharl ... 

samdi 

samdyanT 

sak 


no term 

Asam! .*• 

... 

... 

saiit— m. 

MaithilT ... 

; samadhi 

sodara (brother 

pitiaut 


samadhini 

or sister) 

sautT "-fm. 

jastiita-eldePs 

Bah gall ... 

‘ behai 

nij^ 

sOt -p 

behan 

apoii 


khurtuta— 





younger’s 

Oriya 

s^>mudT 

nija 

bimata bhaT, 

indireot, 

sOinudum 

etc. 

jetha po bha! 
dad! po bha! 



Marathi ... 


sakkha-^m. 

savatra— -m. 

ciilat 


sakkhT— fm. 

sayatrl—fm- 


Simhall ... 

no term 

' 

ind irect, e. gr . , ekkt 
se pan (born in th 

i no term 

e 

no term 

'■ ! 


, ' 1' , 

same womb) 



Tamil ... 

no term 

sahodarara, 

mata-tal or matS' 

no term 



sahodarl 

sitti= mother, 




(brother and 
sister) 

others indirect 


Sant all ... 

sumdhi 

sagai— relatio nshi 

p mit lae boeha- 
. uterine brother 

- no term 

r 
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Oousiiis, 

father’s 

sister’s— 

Cousins, 

mother’s 

brother’s— 

Cousins, 
mother’s 
sister’s — 

Father-in-law’s 
house. ‘ 

Language. 

.'59;,: 

60 

61 

62 

! , 

paitrsva- 

matuleya 

matrsvasreya or 

svasuralaya 

1 Sanskrit 

sreya or 
paitrsva-. 

' srTya 
pit’accha- 


matrsvasrTya 


1 Prakrits 

clhTta 
'..—Pali : 

phtiphii- 

maniauta — m. 

mausianta— m. 

sasura ri 

1 

1 . A wad hi 

aiita—m. 

mamautT — fm. 

mans i autT — 1 m. 

(sasure'- in case 

! 

phiiphu- 
aiitf — fm. 
p h up here 

niamera— m. 

mail sera — m. 

of girls only ) 

sasura 1 (-r) 

Hindnstam 

— m. 

phxipherT 

-fm. 

mamerX— fm. 

mauserl — fm. 

sail re 

: Panjabi 

no term 

no term 

no term 

saure (ghar) 

perawaii 

no term 

marcita- -ni. 

masada— m. 

saura 

Sind hi 

no term 

marote—fm. 
no term 

masade—fm. 
no term 

sasurfi 

1 

Gujarati 

no term 

1 no term 

I 

j 

no term 

sasrb 1 

1 

Marwarl 

no term 

no term ' 

no term 

i 

1 

saura s 

Paharl 

no term 

no term | 

MO term 

indirect 

Asami 

pisiant 

mam ia lit | 

masiaut 

hohur ek ghor 
sasur 

MaithilT 

pistuto 

! 

mamatiitoor : 

mastuto 

sosiir ban 

Bah gall 

pisT po bhal, 

mama to ; 

mamii po 

mausT po bhaT, 

[ 

j 

sasura-gh^>j'a 1 

Oriya 

■ 'etc. 

bhal, etc. 

etc. 

j 


'ate''',; 

raame 

rnayas : 

sasur vad (sasar— | 

Marathi 

no term 

no term 

no term 

girl’s only) i 

see note to 63 j 

SinihalT 

no term 

no term 

no term 

pakkam-hus- | 
band’s house 

Tamil 




Santa IT 
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Language. 

A girPs home 
original be- 
fore marriage. 

Mothers home 
before her marri- 
age. 

Son-in-law’s or 
d aiigh ter-i n -la w ’s 
parents' home. 


6,B 

64 

65 

Sanskrit ... 

1 

matulya 

... 

Prakrits ... 




AwadhT ... 

maiku, nalhai 

nanihar 

samdhiyana 

Hindustani 

mayaka,naihai 

nansal 

^samdhlya na 

ParijfibT ... 

poke 

n^nke 

indirect, e. g,, 
kiifl da saurl 

.DerawalT ... 

peke 

naneghar 


Sind hi 

peka 

nana ra 


Gujarati ... 

pill a r 


samdhanu 

Mar war! ... 

iTr 



l^abarl 

— 

malkdt 


Asa ml 

indirect 

j ; 

indirect 

indirect 

MaithilT ... 

naibar | 

... 


Bahgall 

... 1 

mamar barl, etc. 

liei banl 

Oriya 

P''V' ' 1 

bapo gln>ra, | 
etc,. 1 

aja-stil or 
mamu-sHT 

sCniudl-gh^^ra 

Marathi ...j 

maher ; 


• ... 

Simhall .*.j 

. i 

Note— ‘ maha gedar'— indicates the original home ; 
of a girl or boy. After marriage they together 
make one of their own. i 

Tamil ...j 

purandiim | 

no term 

no term 

Santa IT ...j 


.-V,' ;/■' 



* Tbe writer is indebted to Mr. K. Ghattopadbyaya for a few suggestions 
also while be read the proofs. If there are any mistakes still in the noting 
down of the Names of relatirea, the writer takes full responsibility for them on 
himself and does not put it on his correspondents. 




( 5 ) 

THE ‘SEKASUBHODAYA’: A MEDIAEVAL EOM- 
ANCE AND COLLECTION OF TALES FROM 
BENGAL, WRITTEN IN CORRUPT SANSKRIT. 

Mr. SIJKTJMAR SEN, MA., 

Lecturer la G()ynparative Philology, Oalcutk^ Unlversii y. 

The ‘ SekasLibhodaya ’ or "the Holy Rising (or Advent) 
ol the Shaikh” was known to have existed in one manuscript 
only which was deposited in the Bais Hajari mosque in 
Maldah (near tlie ruins of ancient Gaura). There it was 
looked with reverence by the mutioallU as well as by the 
Mahomedan public in general. On very especial occasions 
it was chanted, and this was believed to have been efficacious 
for removing diseases and other evils. When the late U. C. 
Batabyal was posted at Maldah as the Magistrate of the dis- 
trict he received the information that a very old and valuabfe 
manuscript written in Sanskrit was deposited in that mosque. 
He lost no time in securing the manuscript and had it carefully 
copied out by the late Pandit Rajanikanta ChakravarttI, the 
then head Pandit of the local Model School. The manu- 
script looked very old and was certainly in a very dilapidated 
condition and even the Piindit, who was himself a very good 
Sanskrit scholar, could not occasionally read properly line.® 
after lines. Mr. Batabyal subsequently after his ti’ansfei 
from Maldah lost the original manuscript : in any ea.se after 
his death all trace of the MS. was lost. But the copy now 
exists, and it is in spite of its defects and its occasional lacunae, 
a quite serviceable one, apart from being the sole repository 
of the work. I am at present engaged in bringing out a critical 
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edition of tlie book together with a translation which will be 
furnished by Mr. Manindra Basu of the Calcutta University, 
the present owner of the copy made by Pandit Kajanikiinta. 

The frame-work story of the ‘ Sekas'ubhodaya ’ is this. 
One day when the King Laksmanasena was doing ablutions 
in the Ganges he saw a dervish dressed in black walking 
over the waters of the Ganges towards him. The newcomer 
was no other than the Shaikh Makhdum Shah Jaldl-uddln- 
i-Tabris, a. Mahomedan saint of great renown. The king at 
first received him very coldly. But by means of a demon- 
stration of his occult powers the ^aikh won him over in no 
time. Umapatidhara, one of the ministers of the king, con- 
tinued to be hostile to the t^iaikh, but he, too, was convinced 
of the Shaikh’s miraculous powers in the long run. On each 
demonstration of fresh supernatural powers the king began 
to bestow upon the Shaikh splendid grants. The Shaikh 
built a mosque there and continued to attend the king at court. 
The last two chapters — the twenty-sixth and the twenty- 
seventh, and part of the twenty-fifth also, possibly did not 
occur in the original manuscript and hence they are not found 
in the copy. So we are not sure whether the Shaikh leit 
the king’s court at all, or lived there till his death. 

The ^aikJi used to narrate his own experiences which 
were varied and often quite thrilling. Other people also, not 
excluding the King Laksmanasena, were asked to narrate their 
own stories. Thus, a good collection of popular tales of 
mediaeval Bengal is incorporated in it- Not a few, how- 
ever, are taken from standard Sanskrit works such as the 
‘Paucatantra’ or tire ‘ Vetalapaneavimfotika. ’ 

The book is ascribed to Halayudhamisra, a minister at 
the court of Laksmanasena. The colophon at the end of 
each chapter runs thus : iti haldyudhamisrakrtau 
- se&as^f6Aodaya^am> . , This book contains a great many 
anecdotes of the ‘Pala’ and the ‘Sena’ kings of Bengal, and 
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a few are concerned with some of the great poets and mocmtH 
of pre-Mahomedan times, viz., Jayadeva and his wife 
Padmavatl, Umapatidhara and Dhoyi — who are popularly 
believed to liave been courtiers of the King Laksinanasenadeva. 
[Cf. the verse in the Gitagovinda beginning with, vcicah 
2KtUavai/atyu'mdpatidharah,et(i.] 

The Sekasubhodaya is a forgery possibly of the time of 
Akbar. Local tradition has it that when Todarmall, the 
finance minister of Akbar, came to Maldah during his revenue 
surve}'-, the mutioalli of the Bais Hajciri mosque (the mosque 
was so called as it yielded an annual income of rupees twenty- 
two thousand) did not, or rather could not, produce any docu- 
ment which rendered the property revenue-free. Any grant 
from the Pathan rulers would not Inive mended matters, as 
the Moghuls had no love whatsoever for their Pathan pre- 
decessors. Consequent!}’’ this rvork, ‘Sekasubhodaya,’ was 
produced as the necessary document as it narrated the facts 
and the circumstances under which the grants were severally 
received from Lakmnanasenadeva. 

Internal evidences accorded by the book also go to show 
that it cannot be put back further than the latter half of 
the fifteenth century at the most. These are as follows ; 

(i) One of the stories [Chapter XIII] records that once 
ii. great savant and musician, Vudhanamisra, 
defeated all the scholars and musicians at the court 
of Kapilesvara, the King of Odra (Orissa), mid 
eventually came to the court of Laksmanasena 
and challenged the king to show off a scliolar or a 
musician who might possibly match him. Xow 
Kapilesvaradeva or Kapiiendra was the la.st king 
of the Solar dynasty in Orissa and reigned from 
1434 to 1470 A.D. He was succeeded by 
Purusottamadeva (1470 — 1497) whose son Prata- 
parudradeva (1497^1540) was a contemporary and 
devotee of Chaitanyadeva, 
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(ii) A number of Persian and Perso- Arabic words 
occur in the book. This would iuive been an 
impossibility in a book written in the twelfth century 
after Christ. These words are as follows : maslda 
[ < masjid] ; clurvesct [ < daraveka < darwes] ; 
dkd [<‘asa]; jahdja \^<jahdz\-, and namdja 
[wamds] ; and some proper names. 

(iii) The work is ascribed to Halayudhamisra. But 
Halayudhamisra was a great Sanslait scholar ; and 
it would be idiotic to suppose that such stuff could 
have come possibly from his pen. 

The book, howevei-, is not a very late work. The reasons 
are as follows ; 

(i) The few Persian or Perso-Arabic works that occur 
here ai-e such as were the very first set of words that 
might have been borrowed from the Mahoinedan 
invaders ; and these words again occur in an old 
form. 

(ii) Not a few Bengali verses occur in the text which 

have a sufficiently old appearance. 

(iii) There are a few old place-names, which have 

undergone considerable phonetic change later on. 

(iv) One or two anecdotes of Ramapala and his son, 

which are found here, do not occur anywhere 
else. This could have been hardly possible in 
a very late work. 

One verse occurs which gives a date of the death of 
Ramapaladeva, the last king of the Pala dynasty in Bengal 
The verse runs as follows ; — 

Sake yugnia-venu-randhra-gate Icanydm gate bhdskare 
Krpia-vdlc'paLi-vdsare yamatithau ydma-dvaye vdsure i 
Jdhnavydm jalamadhyatas toanasanair dhydtvd padmn 
oakrinah 

[Oopdld-'\ nvaya-mauH-mdn'iana-manih krl-rdmapdlo 
mrtodh I) 
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It is no doubt a quotation as its style is in violent con- 
trast with that of the other portions of the book. The first 
line is defective as it lacks two short syllables. It ought to 
have scanned thus : — 

_ w _ ^ ^ ^ _ _ 

sa ke yug ma «= ve nu ran dhra ^ ga te kan yam ga te bhas 

ka re 

It is unfortunate that some of the syllables which give 
the date are missing. From this fragment, however, the late 
Pandit Rajanikanta ChakravarttI derived the year 922 
{Saha ■?}. 

One anecdote [Chapter III] mentions that the only son 
of Ramapala once outraged the modesty of a woman, and on 
coming to know of this the king summarily condemned him to 
die by impalement. 

Another interesting anecdote narrates how, immediately 
after the death of Ramapala, Sahadevaghosa, one of his minis- 
ters, elected Vijayasena (the grandfather of Laksmanasena), 
then a poor wood-cutter \Kdrpatika^ but a devotee of Siva, to 
succeed the last of the ‘ Pala’ kings in Bengal. 

About Laksmanasena we can know that he was an expert 
archer and a great conqueror. No Mahomedan | yavana] 
could enter his dominions and remain alive. But he was 
greatly attached to his (second ? ) wife Vallabha almost to 
foolishness, and this queen was a terror to all. She was espe- 
cially antagonistic to the minister and scholar Umapatidhara. 
There is no mention of the king having any issue. 

Jayadeva, as we know from the ‘ Sekasubhodaya,’ was a 
master-poet \Jcatnndra] and a master-musician too, as he could, 
and did, grow new leaves in a leafless tree by merely singing 
a melody. His wife Padmavat! also was an accomplished 
musician. She was possibly trained as a dancing girl, before her 
marriage with Jayadeva, as we frequently find her appearing at 
the king’s court, which a high-caste lady seldom did. 
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Go vardhnnacarya was probably a as it is 

mentioned that on one occasion he was so disgusted with the 
interference of the queen that he was ready to leave tlie court 
for ever, with his dancla and his hcmmylahi. 

The language is the most interesting feature of the work. 
The style is very often extremely elliptical, finite v^erba being 
not infrequently suppressed, e.g.^ tato raja “then the king 
(said)”; tatah sekam rdjd “then the king (said) to the 
Shaikh ” ; tatah seJeam “ then (Madhavi said) to the Shaikh” ; 
daivavipdkdt " unfortunately a gale (arose) ” ; tatah 

kiyati kliamt& eko man/japah “ then after digging some 
while a platform (appeared),” cf. jiarvatmn langhayitod sapta 
ksdranadyah “having crossed the mountain the seven acid 
streams (appear) ” [Divyavadana]. 

There is very often no agreement between the subject ’ 
and the predicate, or between the substantive and the adjective, 
in gender or number, e.g., brhamiaukd, jahdja iti prasG 
ddhah, tasniin vrkse lagmh “the big boat, known as ‘jahaja,’ 
stuck at that tree” ■ I ato nauka ’’smaddjfi.ayd pradhdna- 
purnsa-stlidnarp gatavdn “ {hen at my command the bofit 
went to the place of the Supreme Being”; tat A'cma gdtre 
samlagno bAarati “a particle pf it sticks to the body.” 

Similarly there are some instances where there is no agree- 
ment in person between the subject and the finite verb, e.g., 
tato 'ham kniddhas tasmai karnaGapetdni addt “ then I was 
angry and gave her a box on the ear.” See infra. 

The following are the peculiar inflected nominal forms : — 

Nominative singular (feminine) : sdsti,st!% vadhu, svasru, 
vidhi (this word is treated in the feminine gender and has the 
adjective iyam). 

Nominative plural (masculine) : sarvvd. 

Accusative singular (feminine) : kdcit,strt {{iho pa^'astri), 
nagari, vadhu, etc. 

Accusative plural (masculine) : jndnaKndh. 

Instrumental singular i idstind, rdjd. 
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Locative dual : stanau. 

Vocative singular (feminine) : mddhavz, sundarl 
(masculine) : hhrdtd. 

asmdham is used for all the numbers, and for the 
accusative and the genitive as well. 

A very interesting fact is that the instrumental forms 
have frequently been used for the nominative. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that in the late Middle Indo- Aryan the 
passive construction became the most usual one and that the 
decayed nominative suffix was often confused with the instru- 
mental suffix (also with the locative) in late Middle and early 
New Indo- Aryan speeches [cf. 8. K. Chatterji, Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language, 1926, pp. 724, 726, 
etc.]. Thus — 

mayd “I,” e.g., mchyd sukariva 1 am as it were a sow 
maydtasya padavandanavn krtavati ^‘'1 did homagQ at his 
feet ” [cf. 8. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 809]. 

tvayd “ you,” e.g., yad uhtam tvayd’si “ what you have 
said ” [cf. 8. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 817]. 

sddhund : nimajjarndne tena sddhimd asmdham 
punah punah smdritavdn “ when being drowned the mer- 
chant thought of me again and again.” 

rdjfid : iti kriitvd mcmtri maiMiam dlamhya \~te\ tatli- 
aiva rdjftdpi, tathaiva sabhdsadds ca “on heanng this the 
minister kept silent ; so did the king and the courtiers.” 

vydghrdbhydm : tarn api rajahaputrasarmtena dvau 
vydghrdhhydm khdditau ca “ him along with the washerman’s 
son the two tigers have eaten up.” 

The accusative is the general case. It very often replaces 
other oblique cases, e.g'., kafhmkam paridhdya svarnakala- 
sam katim dsthdya “having put on a bodice and having held 
a golden pitcher at the waist ” ; samdydtvd putram hr day am 
ifcriya “ she came and took her son to the bosom 

and wept ” ; punah so' pi. . . kdcid gramam ndpitavadJm 
sande&asarmtena. . . mdrn prdsthdpayata “ again he sent a 
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village woman, the wife of a barber, to me with sweets ” ; 
mama vacanam for mama vacandt. 

The accusative was such a strong case that very often it 
was retained even in the passive construction, e.g., tato 
maijoktam tarn ndpitavadJmm “ then it was said to that 
wife of a barber by me. ” 

The book shows greater peculiarities in the treatment of 
verbs and verbal forms. 

The past participles in are mostly used in the active 
construction. 

The causative is unnecessarily used for the simple verb— 
this is really a characteristic of late Old Indo- Aryan as well as 
of Middle Indo- Aryan syntax. The reverse process is also 
found, e.g., mriyate for mdrayati, dsihdya for dsthdpya, etc. 

The passive base and the passive form is widely used 
for the active voice, and forms which are not allowed by the 
grammarians are also used extensively. Thus hriyate for 
karoti, hruyate for hravUi, ucyate for vakti, niyate for 
nayati, dlyate for daddti, glyate for gdyati, etc. 

The following forms are ungrammatical : 
svotpa (imperative singulai’, second person) 

(perfect dual, first person) 
addt (aorist singular, first person) 
vardhate (present dual, third person) 
hravisi (present plural, second person) 

JAase (perfect singular, first person). 

There are very many ungrammatical forms of this type. 

It is interesting to note that the third person singular 
sufiix -te or- ~t is used for the second person, singular and plural, 
and the second person singular suffix -a* for the third. 
Thus— 

glyate for “se ; bruyate for °dhve;icchet ioxiccheh’ 
bravlsi for ; hanisymi for Hi ; sddhayisyasi for Hi, etc. 

The present is sometimes used for the future, and the 
future is occasionally used for the past (perhaps being 
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confused with the aorist), e.q., mayd uccdvacmn pitur uddisya 
rodisydmi “I cried aloud naming my father”; vakarn 
hamsyasi katham “how could you have killed the heron ?” 

The periphrastic perfect is used occasionally for the 
immediately past, and not infrequently for the future, 

dturd hrdhmandh sarve tathd ca mama kihhardh l 

etdn yah pdlaydmdm sa rdjd jay aide dram li 

“The afflicted, the Brahmins and my attendants,” [said 
Eamapala] “ he who shall provide for these, may that king be 
eternally victorious.” 

sarvdn api hJiedaydmdsa “ I shall immediately pierce all 
of them through.” 

There are not a few adnominal verbs and verbal forma- 
tions, e.g., yuktdyate “ is not advisable ” ; dldpayitum “ to have 
achat”; apavddayate “ gocaritavant “one who 

has informed”; krodhayase “you are angry”; jalatolaya- 
mdna, “ drawing water. ” 

The writer of the ‘Sekasubhodaya ’ thought in Bengali 
and wrote in Sanskrit and without much care for the 
grammar of the latter. Thus there has crept in a great deal 
of Bengalicisms in accidence, syntax and idiom. These are 
of immense value. Some of these are stated below : 

(i) The nominative forms mayd, tvayd, are clearly 

Sanskritized from middle Bengali ^ and [ cf. 8. K. 

Chatterji, loe. eit.J. 

(ii) The verb m has been frequently used in the sense 
“ to take ” — this is certainly a Sanskritization of the Bengali 
verb CT “ to take ” which come from O.I.A. lahh through 
the successive stages lah &ndL nah : several other Bengali verbs 
have been used in this way. 

(iii) The Bengali present perfect forms have thus been 
translated into Sanskrit : 

khddiitidde < Bengali “ has eaten ; has mis- 

appropriated.” 

patitvdste < Bengali “ has fallen.” 
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dattvdste < Bengali Iwlc^ “ has given.” 
dattvdsmi < Bengali fwTfW “ I have given.” 
vdritdsmi < Bengali “I have asked 

him not to do.” 

krtvdste < Bengali “ has done.” 

(iv) Bengali phrases and idioms have been frequently 
translated. Thus : 

asmdkam vacasd < Bengali “ on my woi’ds.” 

manasd cintaydmdsa < Bengali "SfCH “ thought 

within himself.” 

asmdkcm samaksam < Bengali “ before me, 

in my face.” 

hhojandrtham mmdjMpaya < Bengali C«tWH 
“ please command to take food, i.e., the dinner is ready.” 
kiyat kiyat < Bengali “ some bits of.” 

andhe bhaskmamukhi < Bengali an 

abusive phrase. 

ydtrdin krtvd < Bengali ^t3l1 “ having made the 

start for a journey.” 

tvam asmdkam grhakathdm «a yawasi < Bengali 

H1 “you do not know my home affairs, i.e., 
you do not know the secret ” 

Instances could have been multiplied. But the philo- 
logical and linguistic aspect of the book will be more fuUy 
discussed in the Introduction of the critical edition of the 
text, which is now under preparation. 


( 6 ) 

NEPALI : ITS LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

BY 

DHARMA ADITYA DHARMAOHARYYA 
{Katmandu) 

There seems to be some misapprehension, in stronger 
words, misrepresentation about the languages of Nepal, amongst 
the literate people and the academic institutions in particular and 
the citizens in general of India. The reasons for this are 
that there are very few scholars at present in Nepal who can 
avail opportunities to interpret from historical and literary 
standpoints in modern scholarly form the true facts about Nepal 
and there were hardly any all-Indian institutions knoAvn to 
them through which they would be able to make known their 
views. Coming to know of late that the All-India Oriental 
Conference has taken up the work of collecting and publishing 
in a suitable form the valuable reports of scholarly researches 
made by the literate Indian world, I venture to submit 
this paper for the public enlightenment of all the Indian 
brethren and Universites. Of course it may not be un- 
known that since that eminent British scholar and pioneer 
explorer Brian Houghton Hodgson presented hundreds 
of the Nepalese manuscripts to Europe, prominent Eastern 
and Western scholars like MinayefF, Max Mtiller, August 
Conrady, Sylvain Levi, Takakusu, Kawaguchi, Sakaki, 
Rajendra Lala Mitra, Hara Prasad Shastri, Madame Neel, and 
many others had more or less done their utmost to interpret 
the language and literature of the Nepalese or vulgarly the 
Newaras who form the aborigines of the Nepal State which is 
vitally related to India in at least religion and culture. But it 
remains to be boldly said that there is the absolute need of 
a more complete and authentic interpretation of the subject 
which s here made to a possible extent. 
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Oeigin OF Nepal. 

The original vanisavaU or chronicle of the Newaran or 
the Nepalese who are historically known to have been the 
earliest .settlers in the Valley of Nepal records the fact that 
Nepal was a lake abounding in serpents or Nagas and that it 
was surrounded on all sides by the Himalayas. Although 
this fact has been geologically accepted and the modern State 
of Nepal has extended beyond the Northern and the Southern 
Himalayas, this lake was known as Nagahrada or the ‘ abode 
of the serpents’ and this very valley was afterwai-ds known 
as Nepala. So the only habitable site above the waters of the 
lake which became the historic Swayambhu, more vulgarly 
Sambhunath in Parbatia and Singu in Nepali, was on the 
north-western mount. This mount is now classically known 
as Goshring, as it looked like the horn of a cow. The lake 
is known in the language of the people as Naga Vasa which 
is synonymous with the classical term Naga Hrada, and is 
fourteen miles in length. There was no human habitation. 

First Immigration from India. 

Thousands of years back, it is said, in the Satya Yuga, 
Vipaswi Buddha came from Bandhumati, a city in Madhya- 
deiia during his religious tours, with a large retinue of 
Buddhist monks and nuns, laymen and laywomen who before 
belonged to the four professions of a priest, a soldier, an 
agriculturist and a menial. There was Light or JyoU- 
swarvpa and those who wanted to stay there, remained behind ; 
while Vipas'wi Buddha and the rest went back to Bandhu- 
mati. This was the first Indian settlement on the Swayambhu 
Mount. 

SiKHi Buddha’s Advent. 

Long afterwards Sikhi Buddha also came from India with a 
large following of rajas and people of the four professions. It is 
said Sikhi Buddha became absorbed into the jyotiswarupa 
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and some of the retinue followed suit. While some settled here, 
the others went back to India. ThivS is the second settlement. 

ViswABHu Buddha’s Visit. 

After thousands of years came Vis wabhu Buddha from 
Anupamanagara in Madhyadesa, with many disciples of this 
town. He too left his disciples to remain on the Mount. 

FIRST CHINESE IMMIGRATION INTO NEPAL, 
Manju^Rj Bodhisattwa from China. 

Then came Mafijusri Bodhisattwa with a large follow- 
ing consisting of the Chinese prince Dharmakara and people of 
various avocations from Mahachina, Mafijusri himself being 
from Mount Pafichasirsha or ‘ the five-pinnacled ’ now at 
Foochow (?). He found the Indian immigrants settled there and 
could not find space for his retinue. He thus found out a 
passage for the waters of the lake to flow out at the south- 
western side of the lake. The cleft is now renowned as 
KQdvMdla, which is a Nepalese term signifying ‘the water 
flowing down inside.’ The water flows down deep into a pit- 
like bottom and cannot be seen for a great distance. Then 
he founded the first great city which was named after him as 
Mafijupattana, with its metropolis known as Rajapattena. As 
there must be a king to rule over the people from India and over 
the Chinese colonists, so he anointed the Chinese prince Dhar- 
makara as the first king. Again Mafijum introduced Chinese 
arts and crafts, agriculture, commerce and industries. It is 
also evident that more immigrants from China came afterwards ; 
as Hodgson* also writes, ‘ since very many persons had come 
from Mount Sirsha (China).’ He further, says ‘ Mafiju Sri . . . 
gave the name of Mafiju ^ri Parvata to the small hill and called 
the desiccated valley, Nepala’ — N4 signifying, the sender (to 
paradise) who is Swayambhu, and JPdla ‘ cherished ’ — implying. 

* Essays on the Langiaages, Literature and Religion of Nepal 
and Tibet, page 11. 
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that the protecting genius of the valley was Swayambhu or 
Adi-Buddha. Thus the valley got the name of Nepala. , . . 
Thus was Nepal peopled, the first inhabitants of which came 
all from Mount Sirsha, which is in Maha China, and thus 
the valley got the name of Nepala, and its inhabitants, that 
of Nepali, whose primitive language was Chinese. This 
language in course of time came to be much altered by the 
immigration of people from Madhyadesa, and by the necessary 
progress of corruption and change in a new country, till 
a -miv language arose in Nepal by the natural course of 
things. The primitive inhabitants of Nepal were all' of one 
caste, or had no caste. But their descendants, in course of 
time became divided into many castes or had no caste. 

Foemation of the Nepalese Nation. 

Gradually the Chinese and Indian immigrants began 
to interconnect themselves by intermarriage, common religion, 
etc. Thus there resulted an interconnection of the two races 
from India and China and the people naturally assimilated 
the common and nation-building arts and the civilization of 
the two races. Besides these, there is evidence of fusion of 
not only the language but also of the facial features, of the 
customs and manners, etc. B. H. Hodgson who is only repre- 
senting the evidences given byPandit Amritananda of the Maha 
Bodhi Temple (Vihara) at Asoka Pattana or Pattana who is 
the compiler of Dharma Kosha, etc.,, the translator of some 
Buddhist works into Nepalese or Newari and the most prominent 
Buddhist and Nepalese scholar of the nineteenth century, has 
already said as given above that a new language grew up which 
became the lingua franca of the Nepalese or Newdra nation. 
In the ancient chronicle or Vamsdvatl of which the ‘ History 
of Nepal’ edited by Dr. Daniel Wright is only a Parbatia re- 
cension, modified and accepted by the Gurkhas, whose advent into 
Nepal dates back only to 1768 A. D. and also in the Vrihat 
Swayambhu Purana, the definition of the important races 
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that settled within and without Nepal Proper, is given 
thus 

Himalaya vasibhih Nepalavasibhistatha 

Madhyadesavasibhih sarvaischa desavasibhih 

(S. V. Purana, p. 147). 
vapi anyatraja viseshatah 
(Idem, p. 207). 

Atra Nepalavasibhih 

(Idem, p. 432). 

These extracts from the Purana also found in the chroni- 
cles are enough to prove that the term Nepalavasi was specially 
applied to denote the people who had already settled from 
remote ages. It is also evident that although other dynasties 
and races were introduced into Nepal the latter claimed their 
own distinctive titles. But it is a fact that those who settled 
afterwards might be termed Nepalese in the same way as the 
Moslems and Christians should be called Indians in India. 
Such distinctions are generally met where there exists 
the difference of language, literature, religion, race, customs 
and manners between the original settlers and the later 
immigrants. In the case of Nepal too there exists particular 
distinctions specially on account of the race and language; 
as, the Nepalavasi or the original Nepalese, the Himalaya- 
vasis or the Parbatias who live outside the valley of Nepal ^ 
and the latest immigrants — the Madhyadesavasis — who call 
themselves Gurkhas. Historically it is thus obvious that 
the new race was called the Nepalese or the Nepalavasis or 
vulgarly the Newaras and the language that they spoke was 
Nepalabhasha, Nepali or vulgarly Newari, 

The NewIras: oe the Nepaeese. ) 

When Hodgson asked Pundit Amritananda, ‘ what and 
from whence are the Newars, from Hindusthan or Bhot and 

67 
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what is the word Newar, the name of a country or a people?’ 
the reply given was thus— -‘The natives of the valley of 
Nepal are Newars. In Sanskrit the country is called Naipala, 
and the inhabitants Naipali; and the words Newar and Newari 
are vulgarisms arising from the mutation of P to V, and L to 
R ’ As an example he named the word Bandya (which means 
a Buddhist monk) which ‘ is metamorphosed by ignorance 
into Banra, a word which has no meaning.’ 

The Meaning of Nepal. 

There is divergence of opinion about the origin of the 
word Nepala among the Nepalese and the later settlers from 
India. The earliest and most unanimous interpretation, also 
corroborated by Hodgson and Araritananda is that NE 
signified ‘ the sender’ to Paradise— to Swayambhu Adi Buddha, 
the Infinite or Non-Mortal Buddha, and the term Pala meant 
‘cherished.’ Thus the word Nepala implied the protecting 
genius of Nepala to be the first Infinite Buddha. But the 
significance attached to it by the later immigrants from the 
Madhyadesis including the ^aivite Newars and the Gurkhas 
is that the term Nepala had its origin from a sage Ne or 
Neyam, whoas Dr. Wright’s Eistory of Nepal states ‘was a 
devotee’ of Swayambhu Buddha and who was devoted to 
the welfare of the valley. Both of the interpretations are 
based on a religious claim. While the first definition is 
subject to the authenticity of the existence of the Eternal 
Buddha, the latter assumption remains to be proved. 
Hodgson says, ‘ In the Nepalese Vamsavalh the first race of 
kings are apparently GwaUa and Saivas or rather Pasupatas 
who worshipped Pashupati and received the throne from a 
Rishi called Neyam.’ But this isopen to doubt in all ways. 
The next dynasty is clearly barbarian and utterly alien to 
Sanskrit and India. It is of the Kiranti tribe now extant in 
all the eastern part of Nepal. This evidence is indecisive. 
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Professor Sylvain L4vi also quoteis this evidence. Being based 
on Brahmanical mythology of the latter period, it is not accepted 
by the people— the aborigines of Nepal. 

The popular assertion of the Newaras is that because 
Prince Dharmakara from China ruled the kingdom justly 
the country was called JSTemena Palita or Nepala. They 
mean to say that the people were righteously governed and 
so the valley was Nepala or Nayapala implying ‘ the place 
protected by nema or more usually naya.’ This is the 
present, the rational (historical ?) and the probable interpreta- 
tion of the term NEPALA. 

POST-OHINBSB IMMIGRATION PROM INDIA. 

Advent of Keakutsanda or Krakuchchhanda 
Buddha. 

Before a technical discussion of the Nepali language and 
literature is attempted, it is worth while to understand the 
effect of a number of immigrations from Madhyadesa. After 
the departure of Mafijusri, came Krakutsanda Buddha from 
Kshemavatl in Jambudwipa who was followed by Raja 
Dharmapala and a number of lay and monk disciples. 
Delighted at the beauty of the valley, the priests led by 
Kusadhwaja and the warriors led by Abhayadanda became 
baptized in the order of the Bhikshus or Monks and settled 
here. The origin of the Bagmati, an important river is 
ascribed to the Bagdwar on the Phulochcha Mountain or 
Foochow, where they were novitiated. This Buddha too 
returned afterwards with a few followers. 

Advent of Kanakamdni Buddha. 

Then after hundreds of years came Kanakamuni (or 
Konagamana) from ^obhavatl with a large retinue and he too 
returned leaving many disciples to live in the new valley. 
Hodgson adds that ‘ these too, like all the preceding, soon lost 
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their name and character as Madhyadesiyas, and were blended 
mth the Nepali or Newar race.’ 

Advent OF Ki^yapa Buddha. 

Centuries after arrived Kasyapa Buddha from Kasi, 
Benai-es, with the usual retinue and he too went back leaving 
behind many disciples to inhabit there. Hodgson adds that 
‘ most of the people who came with him stayed in Nepal, and 
soon became confounded with the aborigines.’ He is said to 
have sent Raja Prachanda Deva of Gaur (Bengal) to Nepal 
who is famous as Santikara Acharyya there. To Buddha is 
ascribed the naming of Benares as Ka^I. 

Advent op SSkya Muni Buddha. 

This is the only Buddha who is historically known in the 
history of Nepal and India. After hisBuddhahood at Buddha 
Gaya, more apparently during his preaching at Benares, he 
went to Nepal, accompanied by his 1,350 disciples including the 
Raja of Benares, his councillors and people. He preached on 
the mount which is now marked by the Puehchhagra Chaitya, 
and made Chunda, a yakshini, a bhikshuni or nun. He is 
said to have visited the Name Buddha Mount, 18 miles from 
Katmandu, where he, in his former birth, sacrificed his life for 
a tigress. His visit to Nepal occurred during the reign of 
Jitedasti, the then Kiranti ruler of Nepal. He left many 
disciples here, who as Hodgson admits, ‘ became blended with 
the Nepali race.’ 

Connection of India and Nepal. 

The history of Nepal and the Nepalese thus dates back 
to thousands of years and even the recent researches in ancient 
Indian history and culture are too meagre to prove the 
authenticity of the first six Buddhas, the existence of Ne Muni 
and so on. But Emperor As'oka visited the site at Nigali 
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Sagar where Kanaka Muni attained Nirvana. The people 
of Nepal believe that the history of India and Nepal goe.s 
back to thousands of years back, that the history of ancient 
Indian culture has not yet been suflSciently inquired into and 
that there is much left for the oriental scholars to point 
out about Indian culture and its wide developments. 
Until the discovery of the ancient relics in Egypt and the 
archaeological finds in Sind, people of India believed in the 
Indian calculation that the history of India commenced from 
the Vedic period dating from 3000 to 1500 B.C. The 
chronielei's of Nepal and all those who know the history of 
Nepal and also of India are strongly of opinion that Indian 
culture dates back to millions of years. Even the chief cities 
of Nepal have changed names and history three times. 

Besides these facts the Nepalese people who trace their 
origin to ancient Chinese emigrants, and admit Indian connec- 
tion with that Mongolian stock, as is apparent from their 
physiognomy, the monosyllabic nature of Nepali or vulgarly 
Newarl, peculiar 'customs and manners and religion too, are 
decidedly of opinion that they had not only connection with 
the ancient Indian lands but also direct means of communica- 
tion with India and China. The history of the Nepalese bears 
evidence to a number of such notable facts, viz . : — • 

(1) Dharmakara, the Chinese prince gave over the 
sovereignty of Nepal to Raja Dharmakara of Gaur who had 
come with Krakutsanda Buddha ; 

(2) Raja Prachanda Deva of Gaur had, as advised by 
Kasyapa Buddha, came to Nepal and became a disciple 
of Gunakara Bhikshu who was a follower of Mafljusr! 
Bodhisattwa of China; 

(3) Raja Gunakama Deva of Mafljupattana now known 
as Kasthamandapa or Katmandu* became a disciple of 

The original name of the present Katmandu was Manju- 
pattana. The name w-as changed to Kantipnra by Raja G-nnakamadeya 
in the Kaligata year 3824, 
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Raja Prachanda Dava who had become a Buddhist priest 
and was named Santikara. 

Besides these records almost all of the rulers were from 
India. The Guptas, the Mallas, the Lichchavis, the Rajputs, 
the Suiyavams'is, the Somavaipsis, the Karnatakis, and the 
Ranas were all from India, although the Rajas of Nepal 
w'ere connected with the Raja of Bhot or Tibet, the earliest 
historic account available being the princess of Nepal o^iyen 
in marriage to the first Buddhist ruler Srong-tsa,n-gampo 
or Suddhajiva of Bhot or Tibet, about 1,200 years back. 
Until the last decade there was connection with China and 
the principal Buddhist temple in Nepal was under Chines 
religious supervision. But in spite of all the ancient connec- 
tions and the advent of Indian dynasties the Nepali or 
Nepalese language of Nepal did never change, as it would 
be evident from the following accounts. 


Nepalabhasha. 

Thus from historieat records it is evident that the lan»ua<re 
of this Nepalese nation or the Newaras is alone ealied 

Nepalabhasha or Nepali or Newar!. Since the advent of the 

immigrants from the earliest time down to the present race the 
only language known to the Nepslavasis or the Nepalis i^ 
Nepali and none else, although the Himalayan people or tlm 
Parbatias and the latest immigrants from Udaipur who weie 
re ogees from Moslem invasion gi^dnaily migrated towards a 
mte winch later became famous as Go-rkha over 40 mile, west of 
Mafijnpattana or Katmandu, spoke the language oaUed Parbatia 
or Gurkhah, a modern name. Throughout the manuscript, 
wntten on palm-leaves and yellow-painted papers of Nepal b 
Nepali we find the frequent use of the usual term Nepalabhfisha 
A survey of the Catalogues of the Asiatic Society of Bent, 1 of 
ae Durbar Libiary, Nepal, of the Buddhist Sau'skrit Ms's.’ of 
the Cambndge University Library and also Nepalese Buddhist 
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Sanskrit Literature compiled by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, will 
enable tbe ascertainment of the fact. But the greatest authority 
is B. H. Hodgson and his Essays which represent his schol- 
arly convictions as well as those of Pandit Amritananda, the 
foremost scholar of the nineteenth century. Some of the earli- 
est Nepalese MSS- referred to therein are worth mention here. 
That will prove the extensive use of the term. 

In the Asiatic Society Catalogue is mentioned the Bodhi- 
charyavatara Pafijika written in Newari or Nepali character 
in the Nepal Era 198 which is equivalent to 1078 A.G. 
Another is the Samputa Tika written in 1025 A.C. Anothei 
important' work is the Chatuhsatika by Aryadeva with a com- 
mentary by Chandrakirti belonging to the eleventh century. 
Another work of the earlier date is the Jatakamala of the 
tenth century, both of them being written in the same Nepali 
character. In the Durbar Library Catalogue, the bibliogra- 
pher, H, P. Shastri, draws attention to an original work 
Yogamala or Haramekhalatika in Nepalabhasha — the original 
text of the Haramekhala, a work written in Prakrit verse at 
Bhillamalla in C-iruzerat. The Saddharma Pundarika Sutra, 
now in the Asiatic Society of Bengal has a colophon, namel_y, 
Nepala-Bhakha Sambat 801, the use of Kha for the cerebral 
Sa being in common use. Cecil Bendall in his Catalogue of 
Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. of the Cambridge University Library 
mentions the Amarakosha with a Newari Commentary called 
the Vivriti by Manikya, the author of Abhinava Raghavananda 
Nataka, written in the reign of King Jayasthiti Malla, dated 
506 N. E. (1B86 A.D.) ; the colophon of this work runs thus : — 

Kritai.sha Amarakoshasya tena Nepdla-hlicishayd 

Again — Manikyavirachito Amarakoshasya Naipalabha.shatip- 

pani samapteyara. SwastiBrimannepalikasamvatsare 
506.... 

Sri Jayasthitibhupale Nepalarashtrasastari. 
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111 another work known as the Stutidliarma, the term 
Nepalamandale is ^iren. In the same catalogue in the Pan- 
chamaharakshasutrani the term Nepalavarsha is mentioned, al- 
though tlie Nepalese people vulgarly call it Newara Samvata, even 
Newa Samvata. In another work, namely, the Satasahasrika 
Prajiiaparamita, dated the 923 (1803) ‘ Abde Nepalike’ is given. 

The above instances are enough to prove the customary 
use of the term Nepalabhiisha, althougli the people use the 
colloquial term Newa-bhakha or Newa-bhaye. The Nepalese 
community is generally conservative and the up-to-date use 
of the term Nepalabhasha in all the Nepalese MSS. and other 
writings is an obvious fact. A. brief survey of their ancient 
and modern works of which MSS. are still innumerable, will 
evince the nationalistic spirit they even now cherish. They 
have been found using not only the term Nepalabhasha or 
Nepali for their mother-tongue but also for the usual term 
representing their nationality as regards the name of the 
country, the national year, the State, etc. Their extensive his- 
tory and literature even up to the present time bears evidence 
to the fact that as a vernacular of the Nepalese community it 
holds a paramount position even in modern times. That 
Nepali was the only language known to the country and to 
the State before 1768, the year of the advent of the military 
classes of .; Gurkha who took shelter there since the 
Moslem invasion of Chitore, had been a well-known fact, 
although Dr. D. Wright, the English translator of the Parbatia 
recension of the V amkavaU of Nepal which was originally in 
Nepali, made a scholarly mistake in his statements thiit some 
of the MSS. written in 1386 and 1629 A.D. were in Parba- 
tiya. Evidently, all these MSS. were written in the Nepa- 
lese language and character. Some of the MSS. written at least 

DesabhashA ok Lingua Franca. 
some centuries back particularly mentioned even in the colo- 
phons the term De^abhasha, thus proving that Nepali was the 
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language of the country — Nepal. The great majority of the 
people of the Nepali race live in the cities, villages and districts 
of the State ; while the majority of the Parbatias reside in the 
hill-tracts and the outskirts of Nepal Proper. It is, therefore, 
not strange that it should be, as in ancient times, called the 
Desabhasha of not only the Nepali community but of Nepal 
Proper. Of course the court language of Nepal in modern 
times is Parbatia, also known as GurkhalT. 

The Nepali Community. 

Although the Nepali race is a single race and claims 
a historical descent from the Indo-Chinese family that 
settled in the valley of Nepal, the later immigration of the 
Dravidian and Aryan people from India into Nepal enforced a 
change in the pre-arranged order of the' mono-communal 
race. Originally the Nepalese had no such touchable and 
untouchable distinctions amongst themselves. They professed 
various avocations of life ; but the democratic institutions 
and influences testify to the communal unity of the race. 
Hodgson and Pandit Amritananda admit the fact that the 
Nepalis represented a single caste, all being Buddhists. In 
his Essays the former writes thus: — “"When these Madhya- 
desiyas had become numerous in Nepaul, they and their 
descendants were confounded with the former or northern 
colonists under the common appellation of Nepali and Newari ; 
being only separated and contradistinguished by the several 
trades and professions which they hereditarily practised. 
Thus in the early ages, Nepal had four classes of secular 
people, as Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and ^udra, and four 
aseetieal classes, namely, Bhikshu, Sramana, Chailaka, and 
Arhanta, dwelling in forests and monasteries and all were 
Buddha-margl.” Although at present Chailakas and Arhantas 
are non-existent, the Buddhists formed the vast majority. 
Hodgson- further remarks, “Buddhists, of some one or other 
of the above denominations, comprise the vast majority of 
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the Newar race, and the minority are mostly Saivas and 
Saktas.” In the History of Nepal Dr. Wright says, 
“(Buddhists) Bandyas are like Sannyasis, who are all of one 
class without any distinctions of caste.” These Bandyas 
who are classically or formally known as Bhibshus and 
Vajracharyyas fomi over ten thousands. And the rest of 
the people are divided into 64 sub-communities with their res- 
pective minor sub-communities. Thus Dr. Wright mentions 
and adds that there were two classes of Brahmins, Pafichagaura 
and Panchadravida, each containing five divisions with nu- 
merous sub-divisions. Again there were four divisions of 
Jaisis, viz., Acharyya, Baid, Srestha, Daivajna. Aeharyyas 
were divided into three classes ; Baids into four ; and Sreshthas 
into many classes. Of Sudras (farmers) there were thirty-six 
classes of which the Jyapu had 32 divisions, and the Kumhal 
(potters, etc.), four divi.sions. The Podhya (untouchables) 
class had four divisions. Although Eaja Jayasthiti Malla 
defined the religious and social system of the Nepalese race 
before his death in Samvat 549 (1429 A.D.) there have 
been diverse modifications to include the later immigrants 
from India. But all these sub-communities of the modern 
Nepali race speak one and only one language, that is, Nepala- 
Bhasha or Nepali. Thus the ancient tradition testifies to 
the fact that the vast majority of the Nepalese aborigines 
from the earliest times to the present day have been using it 
not only for their religious literature but the ancient chronicles, 
technical, commercial and all other classical and popular works 
were written in this language. It may be here added that 
although the Nairs of a province formerly known as Nayara 
in Conjeevaram in the Madras Presidency, led by Raja 
Nanyadeva of the Karuataki dynasty came and settled in 
Nepal about 889 A.D., this language did not change. It 
has been also found that although the diflferent dynasties like 
the Gupta, the Ahir, the Kirati, the Somavatpsi, the Suryya- 
vamsl, the Lichhavi, the (fhakuri and the Mallas and also 
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the Ranas ruled in Nepal, Nepali has ceaselessly continued 
to be the franca of the Nepalese community. In a 

manuscript dated 481 N. E. (1361 A.D.) written in the 
reign of Raja Jayaraja Malta, Daivajaa, Anantarama probably 
a Nair from South In iia, used this language, in spite of the 
fact that many manuscripts, written in different characters of 
India, have been found dating back to nearly a thousand 
years. 

DlFEEEBNi' GhAEACTERS UsED IN NePAL. 

It may be rightly said that Nepal represents mediaeval 
India, nay Greater India, as regards the different Indian and 
Northern characters introduced by the different classes of people 
that immigrated into Nepal. It might also be said that 
when India underwent economic chaos and political vicissi- 
tudes, during the mediaeval ages, more prominently with the 
advent of the invading hordes from the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of India the various literary works written on palm- 
leaves, birch-barks, etc., might have been brought when they 
sought refuge in the valley of Nepal. Surrounded on all 
sides by the Himalaya ranges and inhabited by a war-like 
and cultural Nepali race, Nepal is historic to-day not only 
as the refuge of the chaos-driven and orthodox Indians of the 
four castes but also as a litertiry hanh where they could 
deposit all their productions of ancient literary culture from 
oblivion and desecration by the aggressive hordes. To the 
present day over fifteen kinds of Indian characters are known 
to the Nepalese, a short description of which is attempted 
below : — 

1. Ranjd . — irhis is the earliest character in which the 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts dating back to the second century 
A.C. are said to have existed. Most of the ancient Buddhist 
texts including the Buddliist Sanskrit works are said to 
have been written in this character, as is also evidenced by 
the use of, and high regard for, this character in Tibet and the 
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Far East. Even now this character is much used in writing 
the sacred Buddhist formulas on flags, walls, gates, artistic 
religious utensils, etc. Every year in the month of Srivana the 
Ashtasahasrika Prajnaparamita, the most important philoso- 
phical work of Mahayana Buddhism written in this character is 
exhibited in the Vikrama Sila Vihara or Thambahil at Kat- 
mandu. Another MS. of the same title said to be over 800 years 
old is enshrined in the Kwalakhu Vihara at (Asoka) Pattana. 

Rafija is also said to be the oldest Nepali ehai’aeter, as not 
only Sanskrit works but also Nepalese works have been found 
written in this character. Hodgson is also of the same opinion, 
as he writes ; — ‘The three Newari alphabets are denominated 
Bhunji Mola, Ranja and Newari.. .but old Bauddha works 
exhibit them all, especially the two former.’ 

2. Bhujimo or Bhufijmiola . — This is said to be the second 
character used in ancient Nepal. The word itself means ‘ the 
head of a fly ’ and does not seem to denote a particular type of 
India but it signified that this character was written in such an 
ornamental design that the upper portion of the letter -when 
written bore an appearance of the head of a fly. One MS. 
namely, the Ratna Saflehaya Gatha of Prajnaparamita with 
the date of 295 N. E. (1175 A.C.) was found written in this 
character. This work was translated into Chinese between 980 
and 1000 A.D. It possesses a very ornate appearance and 
stripped of its ornamental features, it bore an appearance of the 
Sanskrit character. MSS. are still available in this character ; 
but it is little in use at present. MSS. like the Saipvarodaya 
Tantra and the Kriya Saipgraha are existent. 

3. Pachuniola . — This is another ancient tyjje. The 
word stands for ‘ a head that is even,’ that is, not with pointed 
parts as in Newari. All the signs of the letters were written 
on the same line and not pointed upwards. MSS. like the 
Kalachakra Tantra were found in this character, thus showing 
that its use was not earlier than the sixth or seventh century 
A.D. MSS. in this character are still found. 
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4. Oujinio or This is the foui’th ancient type used 

in the mediasval period and the word itself meant that the 
letters were either with ornamental curves (Gujimola) or with 
round curves (Gomola). MSS. were formerly written also in 
this character but when it was first used is not known. 

5. Newdrl or Nepali. — While the above four types are 
mostly used in the writing of Sanskrit Buddhist MSS. not- 
withstanding the fact that they are also said to be the ancient 
characters of the Nepali language, Newari is the national 
character most popularly used by both the aboriginal Newars 
and the Sivamargi or SSkta Nairs who came with Raja 
Nanya Deva about the ninth century A.D. This is the 
present recognised character in which the Nepali literature as 
also the Sanskrit literature practically used in Nepal, of the 
different sects of Hindus and also the Buddhists has sur- 
passed all other so-called Nepali characters. It is the na- 
tional type used by the Nepalese citizens in all their religious 
and worldly transactions. Researches remain to be done to 
find the earliest use of Nepali character ; but the following 
MSS. give us some idea of the earliest use of the New'^ari or 
Nepali letters : — 

1. Ushnislia Vijaya .Dharanl ! dated 88 N. K. or 068 A.D., 

Shastri’s Catalogue 359B. 

'2. A Tantric work dated 149 N.E. or 1029 A.D. (Idem, 

III, 359A). 

3. Ohatuslipitlia Nibandlia ,, 165 „ ,,1045 „ (Idem, 

III, 3590). 

4. Another MS. „ 224 ,, ,, 1124 (As. Soc. Gat. 72). 

5. NSraj’-ana-Paripriocha „ 481 „ ,, 1361 ,, (Idem). 

6. PaniySradana „ 429 „ „ 1309 ,, (Ditto). 

7. Bendall’s Catalogue 

Collection Add. 

1644 „ 325 „ „ 1205 

8. Pancharaksha (ditto) „ 509 „ „ 1389 

Thus there are many hundreds of MSS. which are written 
in Nepalese character and most of them have Nepali 
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colophons. Furthei' cliseussion will follow below on the Newari 
or Nepali character. 

6. Asokcm Charaoter.~It is now an admitted fact that 
Asoka the Buddhist Emperor of India visited, as the chro- 
nicle of Nepal records, Nepal with one of his daughters Gharu- 
mati who was married to Prince Devapala of Devapattana in 
Nepal. The four Asoka stupas or thuras as the local people 
call it, one Asoka Vihara and remnants of Asoka chaityas at 
Asoka Pattana or modern Pattana bears testimony to the 
Asokan influence that Nepal bad had. It is now a problem 
for research as to whether Asoka did not leave any of his 
historic pillars in Nepal, as he did at Lumbini on the Nepal 
border, also whether the Brahmi character was not used in 
Nepal. Bendall however refers to the fact that ‘ the triangular 
Asoka characteiy already lost in Kutila character lingered on 
later in Nepal than elsewhere.’ One inscription on stone 
water fountain recently found in Nepal displayed the Asokan 
form of character. 

7. This is one of the early characters from 
India in which MSS. were found in Nepal. Cecil Bendall refers 
to the Paficharaksha Sutra written in the Kutila type of the 
eleventh century A.D., also the same written in the 14 th year 
of Nayapala, the King of Bengal (Circa A.D. 1054). Other 
MSS. are the Ashtasahasrika Prajnaparamita written in the 
fifth year of King Mahipala of Bengal (Circa 1020 A.D.) 
and the Maittreya Vyakarana written in the 57th year of 
Gopala Deva of the Pala Dynasty (tenth century Kutila). 
Although stone inscriptions and manuscripts are still found, 
it is no longer in use. 

8. Gupta . — General Cunningham fixes the date of the 
origin of the Gupta Era to 167 A.D. ; but the exact use of 
the Gupta character in Nepal is still indefinite. Except the 
Kutila character, the former is not existent at the present time. 

9. Devo'tidgari . — The use of this character seems to 
have come much later. A manuscript of the Ashtasaha- 


srika Prajilaparamita taken to Cambridge by Cecil Bendall 
is dated 128 N.E. (1008 A.D.) and another MS. the Madhya- 
mifca Vritti by Chandra Kirti is dated 701 K-E. (1781 A.D.). 
The use of this character is of much later growth, as during 
the last thousand years Newari had become the national 
character of the people. It is now being used in the 
State affairs ; for Parbatia or Gurkbali has no character of 
its own. 

10. Kayethindgari . — This is one of the characters men- 
tioned in the huge stone inscription inscribed by the order of 
King Jaya Pratapa Malla of Katmandu (then Kantipura) in 
1654 A.D. But for this mention it is hardly known to the 
people. It might be said that the character may have been 
introduced during the advent of Raja Harisiinha Deva of 
Ayodhya in 444 N.E. (1324 A.D.). This is much akin to 
Nagari. 

11. MaithiU. — MSS. have been found in this character, 
dated 433 K.E., 390 Lakshamana Era, which was also intro- 
duced from the Bihar side by much later immigrants. The 
Vrittasara by Riimapati dated 1550 ^aka Era (1628 A.D.) 
was also found, thus evincing the use of it not later than 
three centuries. This too is obsolete. 

12. Telugu— It is known as Tailangi in Nepal and 
might have been introduced by the Nairs that came at the 
end of the 10th century A.D. A manuscript in this character 
was found some years ago. It is known to the Nepalese ; 
but it is not mentioned in the stone inscription of King Jaya 
Pratapa Malla. 

13. This is not one of the recognised char- 
acters of Nepal ; but it is mentioned by King Pratapa as 
Gaudiya and manuscripts dated from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century have been recovered. They are : — 

(1) Mahabharata Prasthanaparva copied by Ramdas, 
dated 545 N.E. (1425 A.D.) 
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(2) Sidclhekavira Mahamantraraja, dated Saka Era, 
1189 (1267 A.D.). 

(B) Biksha Saainchcba 3 ra of Jaj'adeva of the 14th and 
loth centuriea. 

(4) Bodhicharyavatara, dated 1492 Vikraina Era 
(1436).' 

Thus the above thirteen characters are the more promi- 
nent characters, although Pratapa mentions fifteen characters. 
Thefifteentype.smentionedare:-— 

1. * Gomola or Gujimola. 2. Par.si or Persian. 3. Tir- 
hutiya, probabty Maithili. 4. Raiija. 5. Majhepata. 6. 
Devanagari. 7. Ujeinbru (Tibetan). 8. Gaud iy a or Ben- 
gali. 9. Arab! or Arabic. 10. Kayethinagari. 11. Kata 
or Kutila. 12. Umeta (Tibetan). 13. Kashmiri. 14. Feringi 
or English. 15. Kewara. 

So if there are fifteen characters only known to Nepal, 
the other two might be Tibetan, both the capital and small 
types. The stone inscription which includes the non-Indian 
or Western characters cannot be representative of the charac- 
ters that were recognised in Nepal. It has omitted important 
types introduced by those who actually immigrated into Nepal. 
It displays the king’s zeal for eulogizing his favourite deity 
and not his .serious devotion to the preservation of the Indian 
characters introduced by the different settlers in Nepal. 

Nepali Character. 

The above details enable the determination of the fact 
that in spite of the different characters introduced into Nepal, 
the position of the Nepali or colloquially the Newari character 
forms the most important. While the Eailja, Bhujinimola, 
Paehumola, Gujimola types had been frequently used for the 
Sanskrit Buddhist works, Newari was definitely recognised as 
the national character of the Nepali community. This must 
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have been considered the simplest, the most adaptable by both 
the aboriginal Nepalese and the later immigrants. It possess- 
es some of the characters common to Devanagari, Rafija, 
Bengali, etc. Hodgson aptly remarks, ‘ Newari alone is now 
used by both sects of the Newars for profane purposes and 
for sacred, both even employ the Devanagari, oftener the 
Newari. Of course Nepal being vitally concerned with India 
Proper has adopted the Sanskritic character. Yet the people 
had their own character — the Nepali in which almost all the 
literary works abound. The existence of this type which 
exhibits a nationalistic handling dating back to about a 
thousand years has to be taken into consideration. The maip 
thing therefore is that the entire Nepalese community has 
Newari or Nepali for their literature, and is the only character 
most widely used by the whole Nepali community. 

Nepalese Literatube. 

Nepalese literature is divided into two important sections, 
Saivite and Buddhist. While the two main towns of Kanti- 
pura (Katmandu) and Asoka Pattana (Pattana) abound in 
Nepali works on Buddhism, Bhaktapura (Khopades'a) is the 
only town where Saivite MSS. have been recovered in abund- 
ance. Most of the MSS. are written on palmyra leaves and on 
yellow-painted Nepali plant paper. To make them worm-proof, 
they use orpiment with flour paste which is applied on the 
paper and dried up and levelled with a heavy weight. It is 
divided into about a dozen sections such as follows : — 

I, Dharma SMras and Purdnas : 

12 Buddhist works have been translated into Nepali, of 
which the most notable are the Vrihat Swayambhu Purana, the 
Megha Sutra, the Bhagavanaya Janma Charitra, the Buddhok- 
ta Samsaramaya, already printed in Nepal, are notable. Of the 
other works which number over ten independent works, the 
Haramekhala with the Vivriti commentary in Nepala Bhasha, 
the KubjikalaghutippanI dated 505 N. E. (1385 A. D.) and the 
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Dharma-Lakshmi'Samvad, dated 1581 A.D. are worth men- 
tion. All the MSS. have not been recovered and are being 
■earchedfor. 

i. Vyuhas or Buddhist topographiccd and biogra- 
phical ivories : 

The Ganda V 5 ''uha,the Gunakaranda Vyriha, the Karanda 
Vyaha, and the Sukhavati Vyrdui. 

3. Jdtahas or Previous Birth-stories of Buddha : 

34 Birth-stories are the most popular and are translat- 
ed from the Jatakamaia of Arya Sura, the Jatakavadana, 
the Bodhisattwavadana Kalpalata of Kshemendra. Each 
story is either a separate manuscript scroll or part of a 
big MS. 

4. Avadanas or Marvellous Stories of Buddha and 

his disciples : 

These are translations of the Avadana Sataka, the Ava- 
danamala, the Divyavadana, etc. Although some of the stories 
are common to the Jatakas and the Avadanas, there are differ- 
ent interpretations. 

5. Katha and Vdkhan or Stories, Local Traditional 
and Folklore Stories : 

(o) Stories derived from the Bwaviinsati Avadana Katha, 
the Hitopades'a, the Fanchatantra, the Swasthani. The latest 
discovery is the Dwadasa Mantribuddhi Katha from Bhakta- 
pura, consisting of 12 vernacular translations and the texts. 

(6) Local traditional Legends. — ^The legends connected 
with the popular divinities such as Aryavalokiteswara, 
Ananda-dilokeswara, Dharmarajalokeswara, the Lakhe or 
the Mara stories, Manjusn, Sasamafiju or the Goddess of 
Learning, and Vikramaditya. There is a huge literature in 
this section. 

(c) Folklore Stories. — These also are numerous being 
derived from the Vetalapanchavimsati, an early MS. known 
being dated 1675 A. D., local events, etc. 
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6. Mdhdtmyas or Descriptive Accounts of Sacred Places 
These are long and short descriptions. The known works 

are the Ashtamivn'ata, Lakshaehaitya, the Nepala, the Srih- 
gabheri tlie Uposhadhavrata, the Vasundharayrata, the 
Uposhadliayratavidhana. Wright’s Collection includes the last 

dated 928 N. E. (1808). 

7. The Vain savalis or the Chronicles : 

The literacy of the Nepalese is known by the many vam- 
kdvatis they have about the ancient and modern history of Nepal, 
of the origin of popular customs and rites, temples, riharas, 
etc. The Samvatsara records the origin of different eras used 
in Nepal, one of Bendall’s collections being dated 1862 A. D. 

8. Ttitas or Popular Hymns : 

There is plenty of vernacular hymns mostly on Buddhist 
personalities, e.g., Hodgson’s Collection known as the Gita Pus- 
taka dated Nepal Era 825 (1705 K. D.). Bendall got Nama 
Saipgiti dated 1859 A.D. Wright’s Collection includes the 
Sragdhara Stotra dated 1784 and 1846 A.D. Besides the 
vernacular literature which affords much material for hymno- 
logical research, Nepal abounds in Sanskrit hymns derived from 
Sanskrit works as well as these compiled in Nepal. They are 
helpful for historical and religious research and a compilation 
called the Bauddha Stotra Sarauchchaya is being attempted. 

9. Songs : 

These are numerous and they are all in the name of 
kings, divinities, seasons, customs and rites, individuals. Wright 
in his History of Nepal records the Yasodhara, dated 1487 A.D. 

10. Dramatic Worlis : 

The largest number of them is based on Buddhist tradition as 
well as Brahmin. The most notable are the natakas of Buddha’s 
previous birth-stories, the Harisehandra, the Gopi-Chandra, 
the Kartika. A MS. the Nala-DamayantT Nataka, originated 
by King Jaya Prakasa Malla of Kantipura, has been found in 
which Hindi and Nepali have been used. The Nepali version of 
the Abhinava Raghavananda Nataka has not yet been found. 
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11. Rites and Rituals : 

These are all based on the sacred texts as also the rites 
of popular divinities. The Abhishekavidhi, the Durgati 
Parisodhana, the Mahamanjusri and Naga Pujas, the 
Papaparimochana Nirdesa, the Vagiswara Puja are some of 
the works. 

12. Politics and Morality : 

The Bodhiehanabyaniti, the Paiiehatantra, the Hitopadesa 
the Dwadasamantribuddhikatha, and the Chanakayasara Sam- 
graha are the only works known. There are the sectarian 
versions of the Chanakyaniti. 

13. Rhetoric and Prosody : 

There is not much worth mention in this line as much 
research remains to be done on this^ subject. The Chhandomri- 
talata, an original work on prosody by Pandit Amritananda 
is the only work known and the people must had had transla- 
tions. Nor is anything known of Nepali Grammar although 
Dr. A. Conrady has given short details on Nepali Grammar in 
the Zeitsehrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Band XVII, 1893. A Sanskrit-Nepali word-book, a 
translation of a chapter of the Amarakosha has also been 
published therein. It is evident that there are Newari versions 
of the Saraswata Vyakarana, the Balabodha, etc. 

14. Technical and Medical Works ; 

Although Nepal is now well-known for its own art and 
technical skill, enough literature has not yet been recovered. 
Part translations of the Batna Pariksha by Buddha Bhatta- 
charyya dated 1262 A.D. and the Svarodayadasa might have 
been made by the artisans who are not well versed in Sans- 
krit There are native medical works and the Dravyanirnaya 
with Nepali translation dated 658 N.E. is worth mention. 

Recent researches show that loads of manuscripts in the 
vernacular as well as in Sanskrit are still awaiting light The 
main cause of want of enough literature seems to be that 
almost all the religious and other references were directly made 
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from the Sanskrit originals. With a huge Sanskrit literature 
to guide them and having regular' preachings in the Viharas and 
temples direct^ from Sanskrit with vernacular interpretations, 
Nepali literature like the Bengali or Hindi literature of an- 
cient days has much field for development. 

NbpIlI iNDfSPENSABLE POE INDIAN RbSBAECHES. 

Besides, Nepali is indispensable for researches in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture ; because most of the Indian and 
Nepalese MSS. are written in this character. The earlier MSS. 
require the knowledge and understauding of the more ancient 
Nepali types referred to above. Owing to a superficial know- 
ledge of Nepalese characters and language, even scholars like 
Bendall, Wright, Rajendralala Mitra and Hara Prasad Shastri 
have misrepresented ancient Buddhist literatures of Nepal in 
their editions of the bibliographies of Nepalese ancient MSS. 
The following are some instances : 

Cecil Bendall — ^rimatyotalake for ^rimatpotalake. 

Bhajudhanamchoyaviya for Bhajudhanam, 
the word ehoyaviya is not a proper name ; 
but it is meant only to say that ‘it was 
written by ’ Bhajudhan. 

H. P. Shastri-- Juro for Julo (A.S.B. Col. p. 13). 

Chope for Choye (Idem, p, 26), the colo- 
phon given in page 63 of the Catalogue 
is full of mistranscriptions. 

D. Wright — Iratayo Tripa for Pratapo Nripab, Kashpiri 
for Kashmiri. Parbatia for Nepali MSS. 

In view of the fact that there is abundant Sanskrit and 
vernacular literature to be recovered, there should be provision 
for the recognition and understanding of the Nepalese characters 
and words. The stone and metal inscriptions still unexplored, 
the colophons of manuscripts, the hymnological and other 
works reveal an ancient history of Nepal and India, 
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' MiSREPEESENTATION OP NepIlI IK TnDIA. 

Recently misrepresentations made in the Universities of 
India by some Xepalese ignorant of the History and Liter- 
ature of Nepal have been found out. While the Nepal Govern- 
ment institution, the Gurkha Bhasha Prakasini Samiti is pub- 
lishing all its publications in the Gorkha Bhasha or Gorkhali, 
the court language of Nepal, and the Patna University has 
named it Parbatia, as that is the popular name for same lan- 
guage, the University of Calcutta has given a double name of 
Parbatia for the Translation Papers, and for the Composi- 
tion Paper Nepali. Again some Parbatias of Darjeeling have 
also called it Nepali. Fortunately after a joint application by 
the Nepali students and merchants, it has been properly named 
Parbatia ; while the Nepali has been reserved for the Hindi 
of Nepal — Nepalabhasha. In these days of Oriental and scho- 
larly research, any misrepresentation that might have been 
wilfully or unknowingly made, should be removed. If there 
has been any such in the University of Allahabad, an historic 
centre of culture, it is hoped that authorities concerned will 
properly term Parbatia or Gurkhali as it should be and the 
historic and classical name of Nepali or Nepalabhasha should 
be reserved for Nepali alone. Of course when both the lan- 
guages of Nepal are used there, Parbatia or Gurkhali as a court 
language and Nepali as the lingua franca of the Nepali com- 
munity which, as Hodgson and Amritananda and others have 
already admitted, forms the majority of the citizens of Nepal, 
they are both cnlled Nepalese, in a general sense only. 
Not only this, the earliest works in Parbatia published at 
Benares, are known as Gorkha Bhasha or Parbatia. Vijfiiin 
Vilas in his Bhiiratavarshako Itihas aptly calls it Parbatia. 

It is, therefore, earnestly expected that through the medium 
of the Oriental Conference held in the centre of Aryan culture, 
the paper would be able to rectify the misrepresentation that 
might have been made in any part of India. The earliest, yet 
the only language of tbe Nepali community— the language 
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without a knowledge of which all ancient Indian researches in 
liistoi\v, literature, iconography, hymnology, epigraphy espe- 
cially as regards the mine of manuscripts in Nepal— -the 
research vernacular which bibliographists, epigraphists, icono- 
graphers, etc., like Hodgson,, Wright, Bendall, Minayeff, Levi, 
Takakusu, Kawaguchi, Shastri, Mitra, Coomaraswamy and many 
others had to know is distinctly separate from Parbatia or 
Gurkhali, the advent of which cannot be traced earlier than 
1768 A.1-). and the literature of winch is of very recent growth. 
Hodgson aptly remarks, “The Newars alone have a. literature, 
and that wholly exoteric.” 
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A. The MANUseRiPT 

The ‘ Varni-ratnS.kara ’ is the oIde.st vyi)rk in the Maithill 
language of North Bhiar that we know of, and it goes back 
to the Ist half, perhaps to the 1st quarter, of the 14th century. 
■It is preserved in a unique MS. on palm-leaf now in the library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in its Government Collection 
of MSS. (No. 48/34). The MS. is written in old Maithill 
characters. It originally contained 77 folia, but 17 of these 
are now mis.sing (folia 1 to 9 at the beginning; folia 11 and 
12, 14 and 15, 17, 19, 26 and 27). The leaves measure 
from 15 '■'long by If" to 2'' broad, fairly well preserved, but 
some pages are slightly damaged by white ants. Generally 
there are five lines on each page, but there are a few pages 
with four lines and a few more with six. The writing is fairly 
legible- The work now begins with page 10a. Fortunately 
the last page (77 b) giving the colophon has been preserved, 
and we know from it that the MS. was written in the year 
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388 of the La Sam era which is still current in Mithila : this 
corresponds to 1507 After Christ, the La Sam having com- 
menced from lliOA. C. 

The present MS. has been copied from two oth<>r MSS., 
both of which seem to have been imperfect or incomplete. At 
least one certainly was. The work is in several chapters called 
kallolas. The seventh kaUolam the present MS. ends at V 
page 69b. line 3, after which the eighth apparently commences, 
and it is continued to p. 70b, where, while the work is in 
the course of enumerating various kinds of ships and boats, it 
breaks off abruptly at line 4. A verse in Surddvla-vikridita 
metre then follows, indicating the termination of the work ; 

X H X 

n 

after which comes this statement, in corrupt Sanskrit: 

HHTH* ( , ) ( = ^) # h 

We have after that several other varnanas or descriptions, 
beginning with trsi^^Swi, up to the end (page 77b), and again 
the work is made to end, without the expected title of the last 
hallola. The verse etc., occurs again, with the 

second line equally defective, and then come the date of the 
copying and the name of the scribe, Sri Manikara, of village 
Sauria, and the MS. ends with a salutation : ¥ ^ 
sfhdftiil ^ 

im: u 

The first source MS. was thus defective : there was no 
proper ending of the work in it, and besides certain things seem 
to have been left out from the body of the work which were added 
at the end from the second source MS. by the copyist. Unfor- 
tunately the title of the eighth hallola has not been given by 
the copyist, either through the absence of it also in the 
second MS,, or through some inadvertence. 


THE tARNA-RATUlKAKA 


mB 


Judging from the ordinary age of MSS. in the Modern 
Indo- Aryan vernaculars, the date of copying, 1507 After 
Christ, is fairly old for a work in a vernacular speech. 


At the request of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and through 
the authorisation of the Bengal Government, Mahamah6pa- 
dhyaya Pandit Haraprasada Sastrl, M.A., D. Litt, C.I.E., 
instituted a search for Sanskrit MSS. during the ytars 1895 
to 1900. In that connexion he undertook two trips to Nepal 
and one to Benares. The results of his Nepal trips are well- 
known: he recovered and described a number of valuable works 
so long preserved in that country, works which were supposed 
to have been lost for ever or the very existence of which was 
not known. His two assistants Pandits Rakhala Candra 
Kavyatirtha and Vinoda Viharl Kavyatirtha travelled all over 
Bengal (with its old boundaries, including Bihar, Chota Nag- 
pore and Orissa), visiting private collections of MSS., taking 
notes, and securing MSS. for the Government wherever they 
could be obtained. The MS. of the V. R. was obtained from 
Mithila by Pandit Vinoda Viharl Kavyatirtha in course 
of this search. Mahamahdpadhyaya Pandit Haraprasada 
Sastrl, in his ‘ Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
(1895- 900)’ (Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1901), wh'ch 
is addressed to the Hony. Secretary of the Society, thus 
describes this find fp. 23) : 

‘ 6. The last Maithila MS. obtained during these years 
under review is that of the Varnana-ratnSkara by Jyotirlgvara 
Kavigekharacaryya. The MS. is dilapidated in the extrema 
But the portion that is still in good preservation is written 
in bold and beautiful hand. The character is ancient Maithili 
which can be scarcely distinguished from ancient Bengali. 
The language is Maithili but it cannot be properly distinguished 
from Bengali as there are more than 50 per cent of 
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expressions that are Bengah. The book belongs to the earljr 
part of the 14th century. No Bengali or Maithila MS. of 
that age has yet been discovered. The subject-matter of the 
book is very curious. It gives the poetic conventions. For 
instance, if a king is to be described, what are to be his qualities ; 
if a capital is to be described, what are to be the details ; and so 
on. Sometimes the conventions are very amusing. I will give 
the description of a pimp ; she must be about a hundred years 
old, with wrinkles all over her body, her hair as white as 
conch shell, her head high, her body without flesh, her cheeks 
all shrunken, her teeth all fallen. She must be a brother of 
Narada (the god of quarrels) and an expert in bringing two 
persons together, and so on. This book seems to have guided 
the genius of Vidyapati. As regards the antiquity of the work, 
the author is already well-known from a MS. of Dhurttasama- 
gama Nataka in the Durbar Library. The Nataka was com- 
posed by the same Jyotirlgvara Kavigekhara during the reign 
of Harasiniha Deva, the last of the KarnapAa Kings of 
Mthila, whom Prof. Bendall placed in or about 1324.’ 

Unfortunately, details as to the time and place of the 
find, and the name of the last owner have not been given. 
The MS. has passed into the custody of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, along with other Government MSS. There it has. 
remained unknown and unutilised, except by Pandit 
Haraprasada Sastrij who first brought it to the notice of the 
learned world. In Ms Introduction to the collections of 
Buddliistic verse in Old Bengali and Western Apabhramsa, 
the ‘ Hajar Bacharer Parana Bahgalay Bauddha Gan O Doha,’ 
published by the Vahgiya SaMtya Parisad, Pandit Sastri 
has referred to the list of the Siddhas or Mahayana Saints 
of later Buddhistic times as given in the V. B. (pp. 35 —36, 
‘Bauddha Gan O Doha’ Calcutta, Bengali year 13iJ3). 
In an article on the names of the fractional numbers 
in Bengali, eontribut«i to the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad 
Patrika for Bengali year 1380, the present writer also has 
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had occasion to quote a passage from this MS. He has also 
noticed the work briefly in his ‘ Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language Calcutta, 1926, Vol. I, pp. 102-*3. 

The philologist who in a sense ‘ discovered’ the Maithili 
and other Biharl dialects, by first studying them properly and 
indicating their true position within the family of the Modern 
Indo-Arj'-an languages, namely, Sir George Abraham Grierson, 
curiously enough does not mention the MS. or the work either 
in his note on Maitliili literacure in the Linguistic Survey of 
India volume on the Bihari Dialects (L. S. I., V, II, 1903, 
pp. 17-18) or in his valuable grammar of Maithili (second 
edition, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1909, pp. siii ff., where the 
L. S. I. account is repeated). It is likely that the notice of 
the work in Pandit Haraprasada Sastri’s Report has escaped the 
attention of Sir George, who is truly the father of Maithia 
studies, and he missed examining the MS. when he was in 
India. 

The late Mr. Manomohan Chakra varti in his brilliant 
paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1915 (pp. 407 — 433), reconstructing the political history of 
Mithila during the pre- Mughal period, speaks of Jyotiriivara 
as deserving mention for having composed the earliest extant 
work in the Maithili vernacular, the ^ Varna-ratn^kara’ (p. 414). 
Mr. Cuakravarti apparently consulted the original MS., as 
he gives the correct name of the work, which is ‘ Varna- 
ratnakai’a’, as it occurs in the MS, and not in the form 
in which it has been given by Pandit Haraprasada in his 
Report and in the ‘ Bauddha Gan ’ (as ‘ 7^ arnana-ratnakara ’). 
Mr. Chakravarti’s statement is given by Mr. Rakhal Das 
Banerji in his ‘Bahgalar Itihas,’ II, Bengali year 1324, 
p. 138: Banerji however says that the V. R, is on or about 
Maithili. Mr. Shyam Narayan Singh in his ‘History of 
Tirhut ’ (Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1922) has incorpora- 
ted the words of Mr. Manornohan Chakravarti and of 
Pandit Haraprasada ^astri without proper indication of his 
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having quoted from to these scholars (p. 69, and pp. 
141-142). 

In 1919 the University of Calcutta under the guidance 
of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee instituted the study of 
the Indian Vernaculars as a subject for the M. A. degree 
examination, and Maithili, the language of some 10 millions 
of people in Bihar, with a long culture behind it and boasting 
of at least one great poet, namely, Vidyapati, whose position is 
of the first rank in Indian literature, was recognised as an 
independent language and not as a mere patois , — although in 
its own homeland people speaking it regard it as a rustic speech, 
High Hindi and Urdu alone being recognised as the vernaculars 
of the land in the schools and the law-courts. Students in the 
University of Calcutta can now take up Maithili either as 
their principal subject, or as subsidiary subject for the M. A. 
examination in Indian Vernaculars, in addition to offering it 
as a vernacular from Matriculation to the B. A. Maithili 
literature is mostly in MS. The Maithili characters are very 
similar to those of Bengali— the alphabets of both Maithili 
and Bengali having developed out of the common script 
of Eastern India in the post-Gupta period. The fact that 
Maithili types were never cast and no books were ever printed 
from Maithili types is partly responsible for the language 
itself being in the shade. A Maithii boy of the upper classes 
is taught the Maithili alphabet, and Maithili Brahmans and 
others usually employ this alphabet in writing, but in printing 
Devanagari is ordinarily used. Some elementary school primers 
and some ritualistic literature in Sanskrit have been published 
in the Maithili character, in lithograph only— the latter being 
in the orthodox pothi form. A little Maithili literature has 
been printed in Devanagari, and two or three Maithili 
journals regularly come out in Devanagaii. The result 
of the influence of this literature piinted in Devanegaii, 
combined with the compulsory study of Hindi in 
the schools to the exdusion of the mother tongue and its 
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own script, has been that the knowledge of the native script is be- 
coming more and more restricted. In fact the old script is falling 
into disuse, and a new generation of Maithils is growing up with 
the knowledge only of Devanagarl. The bulk of the literature 
of Maithill being in MS., to facilitate Maithill studies, 
Sir Asutosh had copies of a number of Maithill works 
made, to be edited and published under the auspices of the 
University. He even thought of having the first fount of 
Maithill letters prepared for this purpose, but his sudden 
death in May 1924 prevented the maturing of this idea. 
The V. K has been prescribed by the University of Calcutta 
as a text for Maithill (as a principal language) for the M. A. 
examination. A transcript from the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
MS. was made with a view to its publication by the Univer- 
sity, but the publication has been unavoidably delayed. In 
the year 1926, the first candidate who offered Maithill as 
his principal subject was examined on the V. E., and he 
had to study the work from a MS. copy made from the 
University transcript The University transcript was very 
carefully collated with the original MS. early in 1923, and 
the present writer took part in this collation. A press copy of 
the work was prepared bj the late Bandit Khuddi Jha, Banaili 
Lecturer in Maithill in the Department of Postgraduate In- 
struction in Arts in the University of Calcutta. A second text, 
and a complete one, is felt to be imperatively necessary to edit 
the work properly. The attempts of Pandit Khuddi Jha to 
trace another copy in Mithila were so far unsuccessful, 
and the Asiatic Society MS. consequently continues to be 
the unique MS. and only source of this valuable work . 

B. The Author, His Works, His Date and His Times 

The author of the V. R, KavisekharAcarya Jyotiris- 
vara Thakkura, fortunately for us, is quite a well- 
known figure in medieval or late Sanskrit literature. 
He is also the authoy of at least two Sanskrit 
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.works which are well-known, the prahasana or farce called 
the ‘Dhurtta-samagama,’ and the work on erotics called the 
‘Pafica-sayaka. ’ A third work, also on erotics, called the 
‘ Riinga-s'ekhara ’ is mentioned by Mr. Manomohan Chakra- 
varti (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1915, p. 414, 
footnote), and this book is said to be extensively quoted in 
later Sanskrit literature, but I have not been able to see it. 

The ‘Pafica-sayaka’ or the Five Arrows (of the God of 
Love) is in five sections, and is in verse, describing the secret 
processes of love (the aupanisada-prakarana of Vatsyayana). 
After an invocation to Kaina-deva, the God of Love, the author 
introduces himself and his subject as follows (text as in a 
MS. in Bengali characters in my possession) : 

«r% 

sf T ntf 

It deals with the preparation of various aphrodisiacs and 
drags, articles of toilet, and charms and philtres, and describes 
the dififerent types of women ; it has verses on the treatment of 
women in pregnancy, and describes the handhas, and finishes 
by giving a brief account of the various types of ndyikds. 
The work is not a big one, and is said to have been printed 
several times, but I have not been able to see any of these 
printed editions. The author closes his work with this verse ; 
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?Tratq| ii 

The ‘ Panca-sayaka ’ has been noted in histories of 
Sanskrit literature (e.g., hi. Winternitz, ‘ Geschichte der 
indischen Litteratur ’ III, p. 541). Beyond the name of the 
author, and his title Kavisekhara, and that he was well-read 
in the ancient treatises on erotics and knew well the art of 
inusie, we do not obtain any information about him from 
this work. 

The ‘ Jdhurtta-saiuagama ’ is quite a popular work. There 
are a large number of MSS. of this farce, and besides it has 
been printed several times. Christian Lassen printed it for 
the first time in his ‘ Anthologia San.scritica ’ (Bonn, 1838 : 
text, pp. 66 — 96, Latin annotations, pp. 116 — 130). C. 
Cappeller published it in lithograph in 1883 from Jena, 
together with the ‘ Hasyarnava,’ another farce by Jagadlsvara. 
There are also Indian editions of it published from Bombay 
and Calcutta, but the,se I have not .seen. All the European 
works on the Sanskrit drama have considered this 
work : Horace Hayman Wilson in his ‘Theatre of the 

Hindus ’ (3rd ed., Vol. II, p. 408), Sylvain Lfivi in his 
Thetoe indien ’ (Paris, 1890, p. 252), Sten Konow in his 
‘ Indische Drama ’ (pp* 115 — -6), A. B. Keith in his ‘ Sans- 
krit Drama’ (Oxford, 1924, p. 261), and M. Winternitz in his 
‘Geschichte der indischen Litteratur ’ (III, pp. 263 — 264). 
It is from this little work that we obtain some defi^nite 
indications about the time of the poet. In the Prologue, we 
find the folio wiug : 

U 
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% (Nepal MS.; -gf^T Lassen) 

^Tfrm?TciTO«ra , 

^?rl?Rif5TE3iwi?aJi Nepal MS.) 

^»5«?^«ftit055!ifrr!Tfft?rwrfr|T5al*T '^w’lr ?rar«^: <Tf%3r- 

?TfT^H=T«s5ftr%?3?^H5q# ( sftTrg[’T% Nepal ) 
asjTiffjrHT (-*r^ Nepal) ^^!0'^?i=an'45q>l%^^wl»iT 
'j^TtTEfr «iTO (Nepal ; nf?!^ Lassen) i 

From the above we learn that Jyotirls'vara’s father’s 
name was Dhlresvara, of sacred memory, and his grandfather 
was E.ame.svara ; that he rvas a high court official, and a Vedic 
priest and scholar of philosophy also, one avho in addition knew 
many languages, was a votaiy of Siva, and an expert musician 
besides. He was in the court of a king of the Karnata 
dynasty who defeated a Mohammedan in vader (Suratrana — 
Sultan). The name of this king was Harasimha-deva, or 
Harisimha-deva. This name is read as N«»*asimha-deva in 
many of the MSS., and in the printed editions, the European 
ones as well as the Calcutta edition (see Manomohan Chakra- 
varti’s paper in the J. A.S.B., 1915, p. 411, foot note). The 
form Harisimha also is found, e.g., in the AS.B. MS. No. 
8224, in Devanagarl characters, over 150 years old. Lassen, who 
had the reading Nhrasimhadeva in his MSS., regarded the 
author’s patron as having been King Narasimha of Vijaya- 
nagara who ruled from 1487 to 1508 (pp. x, xi of 
the ‘ Anthologia Sanscritica ’). But Pandit Haraprasada Sastri 
who found a MS. of this work in the Nepal Durbar Library, 
which gives the reading £?arasimha-deva (p. 66, ‘Catalogue of 
Palm-leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the 
Durbar Library, Nepal,’ with a Historical Introduction by C. 
Bendall, Calcutta, 1905), regards the ruler as having been the 
kingofSimraon in Mithila, ruling c.' 1324 A.C. (p. xxxvii of 
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the Catalogue). Harasirhha, or Harisimha is said to have 
invaded Nepal (cf. p. 14, Bendall’s Historical Introduction to 
Sastri’s Nepal Catalogue ; Manomohan Chabravarti in the 
J.A.S.B. for 1915, p. 411). The history of the kings of the 
Karnata dynasty, beginning with the founder of the line, Nanya- 
deva (c. first half of the 12th century A.C.), down to the last 
kings who succeeded Harasiiiiha-deva (middle of the 14th 
century), has been reconstructed in a very important paper 
by Manomohan Chakravarti (in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ 1915, pp- 407 — 33, referred to before). 
That Harasimhadeva who ruled during the first quarter of 
the 14th century was the pati’on of our author there is no 
reasonable ground for doubting. In the latest work on the 
Sanskrit drama by A. B. Keith, Lassen’s view, nearly a 
century old and now proved to be WTong, has unfortunately been 
given, that Jyotirisvara belonged to the 15th-16th centuries 
and was the court-poet of a Vija 5 mnagara king. The reading 
' Aa)'«simhadeva is palpably wrong, there is important evidence 
of the name properly being Harasiriiha. 

Harasiihha apparently fought with the Sultan of Delhi 
Gihiyasu-d-Din Ti^hlaq (1320—4), who is said to have 
passed through Mithila into Bengal. Ziau-d-Din Barni, the 
author of the ‘ Taril^-i-Firuz-Shahi ’ (2nd half of the 14th 
century), has simply mentioned that the local chiefs of Tirahut 
paid tribute to the Sukan during his march into Bengal. 
But according to Farishtah (2nd quarter of the 17th century : 
translation by J. Briggs, ‘History of the Rise of the Moham- 
medan Power in India till the year 1612’, Vol. L London, 1829, 
pp. 406-07 : Farishtah’s authority here is an earlier work 
called the ‘ Fatubiu-s-SalatTn,’ which is regarded as being of little 
historical value), there was a fight between Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Tu^laq and the Raja of Tirahut in the hills of the country, 
and the Raja was defeated, and he fled into the jungles, 
followed by the Mohammedan king, who besieged the Raja 
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in Ills fort and captured Mm and Ms family with great booty, 
and Malik Tabligha was left behind as governor of the newly 
conquered tract. There is thus a disagreement in the Moham- 
medan accounts. From the evidence of the Hindu writers 
Candesvara Thakkura (J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 411) and J3mtirisvara, 
the account from the ‘ Fatuhu-s-SalatIn ’ which has been quoted 
by Farishtah that there was hard fighting between the MaitMls 
and the Mohammedan invaders from Delhi receives corrobora- 
tion. It is clear that the Raja of Mithila got the worst of 
it in the fight, at least at the outset. He seems to have been 
forced to seek a refuge in the Nepal Tarai, and then into the 
mountains of Nepal (which country his minister Candesvara 
Thakkura conquered for him, c. 1314 : cf. J.A.S.B., 19l5, 
p. 411). A traditional iloka current in Mithila makes a definite 
statement about this retreat : 

|i 

(Quoted in the ‘ Mithila-Darpan, ’ a Hindi account of 
Mithila and its history, by Babu Rasbiharila] Das, Vol. I, 
p. 64, Darbhanga, Union Press, 1915). 

It was not a ease of voluntary retirement, but it was 
directed by reverse of fortune that the king had to retreat 
into the mountains. The year mentioned in the above iiloka 
is Saka 1245, which corresponds to 1323 After Christ; this 
roughly agrees with the time given b^’ the Mohammedan 
historians for the invasion of Mithila by Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Tughlaq (1324). The retirement of the King of Mithila into 
Nepal thus seems to be a fact ; but the story of his capture 
is probably a myth. For evidently Harasimha-deva was able 
to recover his kingdom after the tide was stemmed, since 
it was after the expulsion of the Mohammedans, or after 
their voluntary retirement, that the ‘ Dhurtta-samagama ’ of 
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.Tyotirisvara and tlie ‘ Dana-ratnakara ’ of Candesvara, both 
of whicli mention tlie fight as having been brouglit to 
a puceessful temination by the Hindu king, were composed. 

According to the traditions current in Mithila, Harnsimha- 
deva was the last ruler of the Karnata dynasty in Mithila 
(cf. ‘ Mithila-Darpan, ’ p. 65). But Manomohan Chakravarti 
found the names of at least two other kings of the same 
dynasty who ruled in Mithila or over some part of it after 
Harasiiiiha-deva (J.A.S.B., 1915, pp. 412-14). The Brahman 
ruling house of Kam^svara Thakkura gradually established 
its power in Mithila during the second half of the 14th century, 
and Vidyapati, the greatest poet of Mithila, flourished under 
the family of Kamesvara (c. 1400). 

The name of the patron of Joytirisvara could Jiot have 
been A5;<?’«.siridia-deva. There was a Karasiihlia-deva of the same 
Karnata Dynasty wlio was third in descent from Nanya-deva, 
who founded the line in Mithila: Nanya-deva (1st half of the 
12th century) > Gahga-deva> Nara.siihlui-deva. This Nara- 
simha would be contemporaneous with the first Turk! 
invasion of Eastern India under the lieutenants of the Slave 
Kings of Delhi. His date, as given in the ‘ Mithila-Darpan ’ 
(p. 62), which partly relies on traditional evidence, is 1149- 
1201 A.C. An invasion of Mithila by the Turks is in the 
probability of things during his rule, but the earliest Moham- 
medan authorities beginning with Minhaju-d-Din (second half 
of the I3th century) do not say anything about it, although 
they give enough details in their accounts of the fortunes of 
the Turks and Mohammedan arms in South Bihar, in Bengal, 
in Assam and in Orissa. Besides, the V. R. of Jyotirlsvara 
shows a nnmbei- of naturalised Persian wmrds (see infra, the 
section of the language of tlie V. R., § 60); and these 
from their nature could be adopted and popularised in 
the MaithilT speech only after a century’s contact with 
the Mohammedans. From this, an earlier Narasimha- 
deva of whom we know the name only, with a 
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problematic conflict with the Turks about 1200 A. C., cannot 
be regarded as the patron of our poet, especially when we have 
the well-attested Harasimha-deva about whom we know 
through evidence from various quarters something fairly 
definite. 

One bit of traditional information about Harasimha-deva 
we find from Vidyapati’s ‘ Purusa-pariksa, ’ which is a eollec- 
tion of short Contes edifiantes in Sanskrit. In the section 
under the rubric «rqr in Chapter III of the book, 

there is given the story of a singer from Mithila (Tirabhukti) 
called Kalanidhi, who went to the court of king XJclayasimha 
of Goraksa-nagara, and the latter was highly pleased with 
him and gave him much wealth : which made the local talents 
angry, and they challenged Kalanidhi to a contest in singing with 
the king as umpire. Kalanidhi refused this arbitration, and in 
excuse said that the only mortal who was a judge of music and 
singing after Siva himself was Harimisha (Harasiiiilia), evident- 
ly of his own land, Mithila ; and now that Harasiriiha was 
no more, only Siva could properly act as judge : wi (f^)- 

(I am indebted to Mr. Amaranatha Jha of the University of 
Allahabad and to Pandit Babua Misra of the University of 
Calcutta for the story and the quotation). This story gives a 
good sidelight into the accomplishments of Harasiriiha : that 
music and singing were well patronised in his court we can easily 
infer from the fact of Jyotirlsvara taking pains to vaunt liis 
accomplishment in it in the ‘ Panea-sayaka ’ and the ' Dhurtta- 
samagama,’ and from the elaborate accounts of the musicians 
and singers with their corteges which we find in the V. R. 

Besides, Jyotirisvara is not an isolated figure in the 
history of literary culture in Mithila. .According to a tradition 
current in Mithila, which has been given by Mr. Kagendranath 
Gupta in the Introduction to his edition of the Poems of 
Vidyapati (published by the VanglyaSahitya Parisad, Calcutta, 
1316, p. vi), Jyotirisvm’a was a qousin of the grandfather of 



Vidyapati (c. 1400) ; so that the former could easily have 
flourished in the early part of the 14th century. He was 
evidently a member of a great family of Sanskrit scholars 
who flourished in Mithila in the 13th and 14tb centuries, and 
who are great names in the smrii, Mid other later Saaskrit 
literature. CandSsvara Thakkura, the greatest name in smrti 
in Mithila, was a scion of this family. He was a minister of 
Harasiihha-deva, and conquered Nepal for liim, and he was at 
the same time the author or compiler of a great digest, the 
‘ Smrti-ratnakara ’ in 7 sections. The family trees run as 
follows : 


Tri pEtliin Kaniiaditya Thakkura 

i ^ 

Devaditya 

(SEndhivigrahika) 


i ■ * 

Vlres'varii Gandsvara .layadatta 


Rainesvara 

Dhirei^vara 

i ■ 

.Jj-otiri^vara 


Gand^^vara 


RSmadatta Ganapati ThSkora 

I 


VidySpati 


(cf. Manomohan Chakra varti in the J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 385; 
Nagendranath Gupta, Introduction to the Poems of Vidyapati, 
pp. vi-vii ; G. A. Grier.son, ‘ Modern Vernacular Literature of 
Hindustan,’ p. 9). 

The exact relationship between Jyotirisvara and the sons of 
Devaditya is not known. For one thing, Jyotirisvara, it is said, 
has not been mentioned in the ‘ Pailjis ’ or Genealogical Lists 
of the Mithila Brahmans and members of the other high castes, 
and this ‘Panjis’ is stated to have started under the auspices of 
Harasiihha-deva from the Saka year 1232 ( = 1311 After 


Chirst) (cf. ’ Mithila- Darpan,’ I, p. 206). This has induced 
one or two friends from Mithila with whom I discussed this 
matter to think that Jyotirisvara must have flourished before 
the establishment of the ‘ Panjis and preferably during the 
reign of Aa?’asimha-deva. But the evidence against that is 
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foimd ill the work itself in its Persian words ; ami the 

absence of a positive statement in the ‘ Pafijis, ’ the authority 
of which can he challenged, as in tlie ease of the genealogical 
treatises of an uncritical epoch in all countries, should not over- 
weigh other evidence in favour of the first quarter of the 
14th century for the date of Jyotirisvara. 

ft is significaut that the great .mirti work of Candesvara. 
is called a ‘ Ratnhkara,’ as also its coiuponent parts — the ‘ Krtya- 
ratnakara’ the ’ Dana-ratnakara,’ the ‘ A^ivada-,’ ‘ Ayyavahara-,’ 
■ Buddhi-,’ ‘Grhastha-’ and ‘Puja-ratnakaras.’ The ‘Suirti- 
ratnakara ’ with its seven component parts seems to have been 
compiled between 1315-30 After Christ (J.A.S.B., 1915, 

p. 38(3). The ‘ Varna-ratnakara ’ may be earlier than the ‘ Smrti- 
ratnakara ’ : or by adopting ratnCihara in the title of his 
vernacular work, did the author intend to pay a compliment 
to his great kinsman, Candesvara, who was a statesman, 
scholar, jurist and possibly also a general at the same 
time ? 

The period during which Jjmtirisvara hourished was the 
golden age of Sanskrit studies in Alithila of post-AIohammedan 
IK times. Barring the episode of the Aloslem incursion, the 

Py normal life in tlie land of Alithila seems to have been a peace- 

l'’ ful and a happy one, when the scholars could carry on their 

" literary activities without any hindrance. The 14th century was 

a very important one in the history of smrti studies in Mit liil a, 
I under both tlm Karnata kings and the kings of the family of 

Kam^svara. If it were a period of Alohammedan conquest, 
sweeping away the native dynasty, we could not liave expected 
this flourishing state of Sanskrit studies in tlie land. The 
references to the fight with the Aloslem invaders in both 
Candesvara and Jyotirisvara have a note of exultation, which 
.shows that it did not permanently or seriously aftect the 
normal life of the Hindu state, at least in its inner life. 

The vernacular of the land was not neglected by the 
scholars of Mithila: if the masses had their ballads about Lorik, 
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as at the present day, scholars seem to have found pleasure 
in compositions inspired by Sanskrit models and guided by 
the rules of Sanskrit poetics. Two generations after Jyotirisvara 
came Vidyapati, the greatest lyric poet of Eastern India, with 
only Candidasa of Bengal as his rival, till modern times. 
Mithila was' the resort of Sanskrit students from Bengal for some 
three hundred years after the conquest of the latter province by 
the Turks. She was the teacher and inspirer of Bengal in 
Sanskrit learning, in smrti and specially in nydya. Bengali 
scholars would come back home after finishing their studies in 
Mithila not only with Sanskrit learning in their head, but also 
with Maithili songs on their lips — songs by Vidyapati, and 
also probablj'’ by his predecessors and his successors. These 
were adopted by the Bengali people, and they gave a new 
literary model and a new literary dialect, the Brajabuli, to 
Bengal. The Maithili lyric similarly naturalised itself in 
Assam and in Orissa in the 1 5th century. At the head of 
this important Maithili literature stands Jyotirisvara Thak- 
kura. Considering the loving care shown by the scholars of 
early Mithila tor their mother tongue, it is .sad to see the 
neglect of this highly cultured language among its present- 
day speakers, both scholars and others. 

C. The Work, Its Subject Matter, and Its 
Generad Interest 

Paiidit Haraprasada’s note roughly indicates the subject- 
matter of the work. It is a sort of lexicon of vernacular and 
Sanskrit terms, a repository of literary similes and conven- 
tions dealing with the various things in the world and ideas 
which are usually treated in poetry. We have in it either bare 
lists of terms, or the similes and conventions are set in the 
frame- work of a number of ‘ descriptions.’ The work is in 
prose. There were apparently more than seven chapters, 
probably there were eight. The chapters are suitably called 
kallolas or ‘waves’, as the work is a ratndhara or ‘sea.’ In 
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each kallola there are a number of these lists of terms and 
conventional similes : each of these lists, or descriptions, is 
preceded b}-- the formula— Each VeaffeZa has 
at its end its name together with the name of the author 
and the title of the work. In thase colophons to the chapters, 
the name of the book has been consistently given as 
‘ Farna-ratn^kara,’ thus, 

sfW jtsw: n Pandit Haraprasada, however, 

has always referred to the work as ‘ Farnawa-ratnakara.’ 
The rubi’ic varnaJia preceding each list or description cer- 
tainly affords scope for this emendation, for varna might 
easily be a scribal error lav varnana But it is better to 
keep [the name given regularly at the end of each kallola 
of the work. Varna of course does not mean description. 
But there is one sense of it found in medieval Sanskrit which 
would seem to apply in this case. Among other things, 
varna means, according to Plemacandra, Hal^yudha and 
Mallinatha (cf. Bohtlingk and Roth’s St. Petersburg Lexicon), 
gita-hrama, ie., the order or arrangement of a song or a poem. 
The work, it would seem, is not so much an artistic com- 
position in itself as a collection of cliches, ready-made material, 
to be utilised in an artistic composition. The purpose in 
writing the book is not to compose a descriptive poem in 
Maithili : the varnand or varnana of tlie various subjects 
in itself was not the aim. Rather the aim was to furnish lists 
of things one must mention in describing these subjects — 
of things in their proper order and proper setting (ef. the 
meaning glta-krama for varria). The obligation to follow 
the accepted conventions was imposed upon the writer 
by the rules of rhetoric. I’he descriptions or the de- 
scriptive parts in the work are frequently very summary, and 
at times they are nothing but a mere string of comparisons. 
But the connected objects are fully enumerated, and the order 
of events in narrating a, process is given in full. Frequently 
the author gives no description, but merely a number of 
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names oi: connected objects to which reference is expected to 
be made in fully describing something. Examples will be 
found below. The utility of such a work seems to have been 
that of a liand-book of poetical figures and a lexicon of con- 
nected topics and objects. It is a book of ready-made patter 
— often highly poetic no doubt — in the approved, orthodox 
Sanskrit style on a variety of topics, which would form the 
stock-in-trade of a Public Reciter — a Kathaka, as he is called 
in Bengal, or a Vydsa, as he is called in Hindustan — who 
would cleverly bring it all in to embellish his narration of 
the Ramayana or the Mahabbarata, or the storie.s from the 
Puranas. An aspiring poet in Sanskrit or the vernacular 
might freely draw from this literary vade meeum. From 
a survey of the form and contents of the V. R., its author 
does not seem to have had any other aim than providing 
a book of ' order or arrangement ’ in describing things in 
a poem. The author was an accomplished Sanskrit scholar well- 
read in literature, and was a successful writer too in Sanskrit. 
If he wanted seriously to compose in Maithili, we could ex- 
pect something really artistic from him. But frequently the 
book is nothing but an enumeration of names, cyclopaedic 
in character, no doubt, but a cyclopsedia is not literature. 
The author’s knowledge and reading were marvellous. Much of 
his material he got ready-made from Sanskrit books, e.g., the 
names of the 18 Pnriinas, the 49 Winds, the 12 Adityas, 
the 18 Chaste Wives of Legend, the 36 Weapons of War, the 
variou.s movements in dancing, and so forth; but in other 
cases, in dealing with topics not found in the Sanskrit, and 
in making lists of vernacular terms, e.g. in enumerating the 
moves in gambling and in the game of chess, the passes 
in shampooing, the kinds of crocodiles, of trees, of flowers, 
in describing boat-gear, — the author undoubtedly iiad to go 
in for a considerable amount of personal research. 

Such books of collections of terms ,and of aids in their 
profession for the professional reciter are not unknown in 
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Other parts of India. In the sister province of Bengal, such 
KathaJca's hand-books have been found : and it would be 
interesting to compare their method and their contents with 
those of the ‘ Varna-ratntikara.’ Rai Bahadur Dr. Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, in his ‘History of Bengali Language and Liter- 
ature’ (Calcutta University, 1911, pp. 585-588) has given a 
brief account of the methods of t\xQ KafhaJcas of Bengal in 
narrating the Pauranik tales. He says there are formulae 
which every kathaka has to get by heart, — set passages 
describing not only Qiva, Laksmi, Visnu, Krisna, and 
other deities, but also describing a town, a battlefield, 
morning, noon and night, and many other subiects which 
incidentally occur in the course of the narration of a story. 
These set passages are composed in Sanskritic Bengali 
with a remarkable jingle of consonances the effect of 
which is quite extraordinary.” Dr. Sen mentions a book of 
formulae, supplied to him by a Kathaka, in which there are 
set passages on the following subjects : 1. A city. 2. Noon-day. 
3. Morning. 4. Night 5. A cloudy day. 6. Woman’s 
beauty. 7. The Sage Narada. 8. Visnu. 9. Rama. 10. 
Laksmana. 11. ^iva. 12. Kali. 13. Sarasvati. 14. Laksmi. 
15. A forest 16. War. 17. Bhagavati. It may be just 
mentioned here, that except the descriptions of the deities, 
almost all these subjects have been treated in the Y. R. Dr. 
Sen has given specimens of these set passages. They are 
rather more elaborate than what we find in the Y. R., more 
finished and artistic. That is only natural, as the Bengali 
work is late, belonging apparently to the 19th century. The 
device has been perfected, but the spirit nevertheless is the 
same in both. Dr. Sen believes that the manner of delivering 
stories, with set formulae and all, which is followed by the 
present-day Kathakas, is derived from the Vaisnavas. But 
the V. R is unquestionably a book of poetical conventions 
and of set formulae going back to the 14th century, so that 
the pedigree of this style of literary narration, always 
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falling back upon set passages for aid, goes back to the rimes 
before the Vaisnava revival in Bengal. Such aid-books for 
professional kathakas are not unknown even at the present 
day; we find books in Bengali, G&\\Qd Kathaleatasiksa,^ 
actually to be advertised : evidently these are books of 
set formulae and descriptions of the type of the MS. seen 
by Dr. Sen, and of the type of the V. R. Gonsequently 
the title ‘ Farna-ratnikara’, being that of a work which gives 
the order or arrangement of a subject treated in a composition, 
orally delivered or written (generalh^ orally delivered), is quite 
proper for it. 

The titles of the seven kallolas are as follows : (1) H*!?- 
p. l.3a ; (2) p. 21b ; (3) p. 33a ; 

(4) p. 41a ; (5) ar?rrB^-g?t<T, p. 55a ; (6) 

p. 60b ; and (7) p. 69b. The title of the eighth 

kallola is missing as that kallola is incomplete. 

Owing to the loss of the finst nine, leaves, very little of 
the 1st kallola has been preserved. We have merely lists 
of .some of the lower castes and classes {s.g., [s]l ■’ 

stms 

vtis:® tfg ira 5!frr?r 

ftff ?T% w =awR nm 

qzfitar qf^nf 

simr? JTfgsricftq § m^t, R siw i 

of some of the criminal classes (<?.p., I 

"qfSJ iwt grir^R hte 

wiqsB fitqR!! f%?f?5r f^qsrw 

Eg«sii?i ^ arR# ^ sjrsrq tf), and also of 

various kinds of beggars and mendicants (an^f ti; t 

srnr ^rift vrmf^ RTf? ‘igq =srEif|«Tr gRuffm ilRfWT 

7?.*?? ^ firqift #’ *R«r). The noises and 

sounds of the city, through playing of all kinds of musical 
instruments, singing of ballads and songs connected with 
Lorika, and shouts of people, crying “take! give! break! 
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raise ! give again ! increase ! ” and all kinds of seemly and 
unseemly acts which would come to one’s sight in a city 
with its motley crowd, are mentioned. Many of the ver- 
nacular terms, referring to society and life in medieval 
times in MithUa, probably still exist in the country, possibly 
with slightly altered form and meaning. They can only be 
expected to have sought refuge with the pure Mai thili idiom 
of the lower castes, unaffected by Sanskrit or Hindi. A great 
many are probably obsolete. 

It will not be possible to go through the entire lists here 
Many of the vernacular terms remain obscure, and Maithili 
scholars whom I so far consulted (including my colleague 
Pandit Khuddi Jhaj expressed their inability to explain many 
of the old words ; and meanings suggested in some cases do 
not appear to be convincing. To enable students of literature, 
society and culture in general in North-Eastern India in 
medieval times to utilise this -work properly, explanations of 
these vernacular Maithili words will be absolutely necessary. 
And this work can only be done with the help of the scholars 
of Mithila. It is hoped that when the text as it is _in the 
MS. is published the work will receive the attention it so richly 
deserves from proper quarters. 

I shall only give the names of the various topics ‘de- 
scribed ’ or listed in the following kallolas, mentioning note- 
worthy points of interest. At the end I shall quote in 
extenso a few passages by way of illustration of the general 
style and treatment of subjects in the work. 

Kallola 2 begins with The ndyajca or hero 

is to be an expert in archery, skillful with the eight lesser 
attainments {pmsiddhis, which are enumerated), and with the 
eight attainments relating to the world (prdkrta-sidclhi, which 
also are named). He knows also the eight great attainments 
{mahdsiddhis, also named). He is practised in the use of 
the 36 kinds of weapons, the names of which are given. He 
knows the essence of the eighty-four kinds of kingly devoir 
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and polity (rajamti), beginning with control of horses and 
elephants and ending in statecraft and decision at important 
junctures. He is endowed with mercy, charity, friendliness 
and all other qualities of the cultured folk. Besides, he is 
perfect, possessing all the thirteen qualities (names enumera- 
ted) of a lesser hero {upanayaJca). Then comes 
The personal charms of the ndyihd or heroine are detailed 
forth, and also her mental and spiritual attainments. Her 
ornaments are named. Then follow some stock comparisons 
and figures — ^ i ^ 

^ arirtw i; i srf^ <?% 

wq: “ as if Kamadeva came after 

conquering the world, and she is her banner ; as if Indra 
became thousand-eyed to see her beauty, and Brahma had 
made himself four-headed ; as if for embracing her one 
Krsna became four-armed.” The attendant and confidential 
friend isaklii) of the ndyihd is then described — some four 
different descriptions enumerating the qualities and charms 
of the sakM are given — sahhls of the type {jatt) known as 
wrHT, and WfT. (This has been given 

in part below.) Not content with this beautiful description, 
our author gives the points in describing the smile of the heroine 
( ). Her smile is like all white and pure things 

known in Sanskrit literature— WH (cf. 

fm: 5PT%^T the smile 

ripples along like the waves on the ocean of milk moved 
by the southern breeze ( 

WfHW), etc., and the effect of the smile on the heart of poor young 
men who see it, is described. This finishes the second kailola. 
The third hallola first gives an account of a royal eourtC’esnsr- 
with the various officials and other people who throng in 
it. After an audience in thecf arSdr, which is elaborately set forth, 
the king goes to his gymnasium and bath [samara'}! ar a) where 
he is seated on an elaborate throne of wood, which is adequately 
described, and servants, some four shampooers [maradoAiid) 
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named SondS, Gondu, Kiratu and Kanhu, come with perfumed 
oil and the king has his body shampooed with oil, all the ap- 
proved movements like 

etc., — 36 of them — are practised on him. Then follows the 
bath. Waters from the 12 holy rivers (all named) are placed 
in a, ‘ copper-jai' of gold ’ ( the king sits on a 

.sandal-wood stool, and has bath, and dries his person with 
a towel made of a costly cloth. He changes into dry garments, 
and a mirror is brought to him. Then comes ?llr 
— account of the temple into which the nay aka goes 
to perform his worship. We have here an enumeration 
of the paraphernalia used in worship {pujd): Then he 
goes to take his midday meal : the articles of food are 
described ; it is a vegetarian dinner, milk and curd 
preparations predominating, and we have a list of all the 
delicacies of ancient Mithila. Jyotirisvara was a true Brah- 
man in his long descriptions of feasts f^ms) 

There is another description also in this book, occurring at the 
end of the MS., and he gives a menu also in Ifis ‘Dhurrta 
samagama’, in which meat and fish are included : 

Hi’S gs; 

^ qlr itf ^ f 
Hi^raf gun ii 

(Act I.) 

After, his meal, the ndyaka must have betel-leaf, like a good 
Indian, and this gives the author occasion to enumerate the 
different kinds of limes and spices used in preparing the betel- 
leaf. Then we have Avith an elaborate account 

of the bedstead and the bed-clothes and the appurtenances of 
the bed-room. The hero goes to sleep, two expert barber- 
servants massaging his feet He rises in the morning : and 
then follow the essential points to note in a series of descrip- 
tions of nature. We have a swta-g^stT, a a ^«IT- 
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a with an appendage, an ?rP>5^R-w4«H ; then 

there is further a '«t?^T-q|3t^T, and a With this 

the third J:ceZ/o^a finishes. 

The fourth hallola is called ‘ £he Description of the 
Seasons’ ( ), and consequently it begins with accounts 
of the six seasons ^«rf, and Spring, 

Summer, Rains, Autumn, Early Winter, and Winter. From 
nature, the author passes to art, and gives us a list of the 64 
kalds. Then tliere is a list of the 16 great gifts (^^3^flfT3[T5T). 
We have further lists of gems ( 18 kinds named), 
of lesser stones ( ^rqjrfiJr — 32 kinds mentioned), of various 
kinds of clothes ( — 30 kinds), of various country stuffs 

— over 20 sorts), of plain clothes ( srer 
— 13 kinds), and of fine stuffs ( — 14 kinds). A brief account 

of an abhisejea or installation ceremony follows, mentioning 
all articles pertaining thereto ( ). Various kinds of 

tents ( ) are then listed. Tlien comes an account 

of an astrologer (■ 5^1%% with the names of treatises he 

has read, and the computations that he can make. This 
is followed by a rather long, and very interesting, though 
rather obscure, account of a gambling house ( ), 
From he passes on to (finishing with this 

statement, ^ ) and which is, 

the description of an old woman acting as a go-between in 
love intrigues. The writer’s sense of the grotesque and the 
humorous is well illustrated here. Pandit Haraprasada has 
given a sketch of this We may add that the account 

of the old woman (Bajd^/i), who is appointed to act as 
chaperone to Radha but really acts as the me.ssenger of Krsna, 
is described in the oldest Middle Bengali work that we have, 
the ‘ Srikrsna-kirttana ’ of Candidasa (second half the 14th 
century), in terms very like those we find in the V. R. for the 
huttam. We have after this, as the last item in the fourth 
kallola, enumerating a number of erotic terms, 

the author’s ‘ Pafica-sayaka ’ attesting to the fact that he was 
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well-versed in the science of erotics (lists of the ten W s, the five 

arrows of the 8 s, the 4 kinds of 

the 7 kinds of the 10 kinds of the 10 kinds 

of 1*5% the 5 types of the 5 kinds of 

the 3 kinds of and mention of the various s 

and s). 

The subjects in the fifth kallola ivnQ on a different key. 
First comes a a fairly long account of a march 

of conquest of a king : the various kinds of horses, of elephants, 
and of troops in general — Rajputs of the 36 clans, among 
others ; the arms and accoutrements of the men and the 
animals ; and the sights and sounds on the march, and the general 
state of things as a consequence. Hunting is the image of 
war, and in this book also i.s naturally followed by 

— description of the chase. Elephants of 8 kinds, 
horses of the 24 breeds, buffaloes (as draught cattle) of 8 kinds, 
and hunting dogs of 10 breeds — dogs and hounds which are 
described with their forms, their accoutrements and their 
training; and the falcons with their hoods Hi 

5%^^) are also not forgotten. Beaters {dhdwaha), soldiers, 
horsemen, officers and courtiers join the hunt, and so great is the 
concourse, that with the sweat of the footmen the roads become 
muddy ('T%rf^5P ^12 wf m). The forest where 

the hunt takes place is described : and it is quite good a piece 
of The forest is inhabited by wild tribes like 

the Kocas, Kiratas, Kols, Bhils, Khasas, Pulindas etc. (^iw 
%?TH #15? 

^HHH Hin? hwht stiflr 

HT^ f^rassiiTH ). There is mystery also in the forest — one finds 
not only the magic of the hunters to catch their quarry, but 
also one hears the song of the Kinnaras, and the airs sung 
by the Vidyadharas, celestial beings : the forest indeejl is the 
abode of horror, and also of beauty (^figitrar wiiffgHT f f 
gH5s; ). After the forest follows an account of a cultivated 
garden ( agggg^Hi ). The various garden shrubs and plants. 
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birds, fruits, flowers, artificial fountains, and garden houses are 
mentioned. Here the author breaks off* into poetry, and gives 
us a Sanskrit ver.se narrating the beauties of a garden. From 
the garden, we come to the or lake. The water 

of the lake is described; the various kinds of lotuses 
that adorn it are named ; also the various aquatic animals 
that live in it, and the animals that resort to it. Small tanks 
are then touched upon. We have after that 
q# 3 -gijfrr, with enumeration of trees and plants which grow on 
the mountain, and also of animals, birds and supernatural 
creatures that live in it. This kallola finally closes with 
an account of a sage’s hermitage ( ) : this is like 

a page out of any classical Sanskrit Avork, e.g. the Kadambari.’ 

The sixth kallola concerns itself with the gentle arts 
of poetry, music and dancing. It first gives an elaborate de- 
scription of aBhata or court bard, panegyrist and genealogist as 
well as emissary of kings. He was a high dignitary, and 
his costly dress was in keeping with his status. He was a scholar 
too, and a list is given of the works on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammar, rhetoi’ic and prosody that he had to study, together 
with the languages (Prakritie) that he must know. His mental 
qualities are stated ; and the kingly state in which he travels 
is described. Then comes I In this account of 

wrestling, we have a number of the wrestler’s terras, tadhhava 
words which are difficult to make out. The Vidydvanta, a 
professional singer and masic master, a person who is common- 
ly known as a Kaldioat ov Kaldvanta at the present day, is 
described, and his state and his training are scarcely inferior 
to that of the more exalted Bhdta. In this connexion the 
names of the rdpa.s, of the srwtw, as well as the seven kinds 
of and the 14 kinds of dta' are mentioned. 

After music comes dancing, and there are three sections 
describing or enumerating the various kinds of dancing — 
Tra and The 10 qualifica- 
tions of the drum-player are rnentioned ; also the 1 % 
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kinds of dram music ( stisr ), the time beats ( ), 

the 10 5'asa.«, the 30 vyahhicari-bhavas or opposed senti- 
ments, the 8 sattviha or proper sentiments, and so forth. The 
Pdtra is a dancing girl (at the present day in Hindustan 
she is called paturiyd or fdtura — we are reminded at 
once of Pravina-rai Paturiya, famous in Hindi poetry), who 
is well practised in the 32 kinds of movements, and in the 
32 kinds of graces (all enumerated). The Prerana is a male 
dancer. The various kinds of dances they execute are describ- 
ed. Finally, there is a list of 27 kinds of vinds { ^Nfi- 

). 

The seventh hallola opens with a rather lurid and grue- 
some description of a cemetery and burning ground ( 

^4*11 ), and this gives the title to this Z:a//o/a. There is a 
great deal of the supernatural in the cemetery — 8 kinds of 
Bhairavas, 8 kinds of ^aktis, the 64 Yoginis, the 12 Vetalas— - 
the latter with faces like the blazing furnaces of braziers 
( ), with eyes like lamps lighting 
up a high pavilion (41mO ^<1^ ^ ?rtf^), and hair like 

forest fire on the mountain ( ^insr #!tr ), etc. 
There are also Kdpdlikas. The corpses, with their skulls, their 
hair, their entrails, fat, brains, blood, are burning with a shim- 
mering noise inside the pyres; there are rdkscms, whose 
horrid physiognomy is described. The description is along 
conventional lines, but it has afforded Jyotirlsvara scope to 
express his sense of* the terrible. There is a sZoX'a at the 
end. Following the are Jr^W-w4’H, 

?ft4^4*n (list of 70 names), ^-^4^ (31 names), (68 

names), and i^ar-^iTr (32 names). Then there is an incomplete 
list of the 84 Siddhas or Yogi saints, who belong to the late 
Mahayana Buddhism of Eastern India, Nepal and Tibet, and 
partly to the revived Saiva cult of the present day. Many of 
these Siddhas figure as composers of the Old Bengali Caryas, 
and Pandit Haraprasada has discussed this list in his Introduc- 
tion to the ‘Bauddha Qan 0 Poha,’ as noted before. Then 
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follows a further group of lists : of the 10 Avataras, of the 8 
forms of Biva, the 9 Planets, the 8 Vasus, the 11 Rudras, the 10 
Visvedevas, the 15 Manus, the 12 SMhyas, the 49 Winds (only 
32 occur in the MS.), the 12 Adityas, the 8 El'eplmnts of the 
Quarters, the 18 Chaste Wives {Pativratd), the TKandasof 
the Ramayana, the 18 Parvans of the Mahabharata, the 8 
Dikpalas, the 18 Puranas (only 15 names given), the 10 
Upapuranas (these may be noted : 15 Puranas 
3if, gig, wgg, wiiotg, 5pr%^i, 

10 Upapuranas : ^nngci, 

— 8 names only occur), the 18 Smrtis, and 
finally the x\gamas (^Sf snfRir, %gvrni^?, 

sr't^ir, ir^’mftraigr^T, 
3i5Hif%«r, gRigiifi, Jigglgr, ■gg:53rftg =g5*ti^, 

(?) Higuiift ?rmJi ), The seventh kallola closes 

with this. 

We have next an enumeration of the Rajput clans 
(«5rggf^gitfr) : 72 elans: in the list we find side by side with 
well-known names like Jadava, Pamara, Baisawara, Kachawaha, 
Cauhana, Candela, Gohilauta, Bhatti, Padihara, etc., names of 
countries like Murabhafija, Gomanta, Gandhara, Vardhana, 
and Khurasana, Then follows a list of the 36 weapons, 
whicii already ^vas given before in the account of the nay aha 
in kallola 2. Then after the rubric we have only 

3 names, and then the MS. takes us in the midst of a list of 
works on medicine which evidently foimied part of a 
Some leaves or lines seem not to have been copied here- -either 
through their absence in the original, or through the scribe’s 
inadvertence. After the comes gllsigijin, account of 

ships and river craft: and while the book is describing boats 
and their gear, it breaks off, with the colophon as noted above. 

The portion which follows is from the Second Source 
MS., and it commences with the heading ?f«i : it gives 

an account of women from various lands, tmd then passes on 
t© a description of a Tidy manta again ; and while in the 
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midst of the account, there is sudden transition to the descrip- 
tion of some ceremony. This is followed by an enumeration 
of the ceremonies connected with a wedding (3r«i 
The next items are: (list only) ; (enume- 
ration only); which is rather interesting, giving 

a list of articles sold hy baniyas — sandal and other perfumes, 
spices of various kinds, metals, gems, clothes ; and commercial 
transactions are mentioned here. Then we have an unexpect- 
ed a string of similes, telling us that the thief is 

like such and such , in his cleverness, his resourcefulness, his 
greed, his cruelty, his recklessness, etc., etc. Then comes a 
an elaborate account of the surroundings of a fort. 
There is a further account of boats ( ), followed 

by an account of a physician (slightly different from the 
fragment occurring before) and an account of ships 
which agrees with the occurring before. Finally 

comes an interesting descriptive account of a an 

evening meal ( ), and wdth this the MS. closes. 

The above gives the general contents of the work. A few 
illustrative passages are quoted below. 

wj II if%m ■qif? 'gm gf i 

^ i vmw i 

?J5!T^r ’j.w I i 

wra: 1 4ff?r i 5Tia ( wis ? ) 

^if I arrf im i etc. 

(Page 18 a). 

f gsT qflvrr tfe 

qfl«T sEr>m %7r5tr? 

!5r>«r wlw ^*1 

qr>«r tf^ ?r>w gw 'W 

fsirmr mm i 

^ tt (Pages 20 a, 20 b.) 
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wqf I sn«?5TST ^ ^ 

s[»n]cr^T5r *RT^5r »T3r?m ^15 hww %^ift?r 

'^r?? ToiTST ^sil' «i?f%cr^^ «itt? = 95 ?^ %g'5i^ 

«ri?fgr ^sr ziz^jf^ m^rm srs^5TJr% 

3rq?i^ 'srk^M' ^f^T (Page 29 b) 3t% w*if- 

g?tP3i5T itiq^ S’^rJiqTsr ^ I (Page 30 a) 

w weq^tqi II TiR (*T ?) qft ^rsira zr^ ’^li^ 

qm ^m sts^# ?^pr ^Trq; «i^ ^q(%f^?rT q#?r>3rT «?sb 
'Bflf^ ?ftf^ t9T% !ft% q?^ 

iiq fft qra ^ (55p) % 1 31 w 1 

q?i|^ qmgs jruR^> qf*nqT^ rtst^ WTRrft 

'qn»:inRft ?nq^ f%3n?ftqi frraf zq^iqi^ qtfqf^ 

■qrff ?R5ntq Wrw TTfl?? nrlqr sshrcI sqr^qqr 

R’l^ qr^n 1 1 ^?% «htt Rwf%s= wsr q^? 

qsq^sft f T^Tqgft q^% ^ qrsRf ^rq i sg?q?r 1 «qf^ 

qtJR frf|nT ^Fisqq^qr ^qrijiq^ 55 ? 2 rtr^sruzt 

vrqqrrf^ 1 :5ri:5 f «PTsq%^5p f 

vTRcfiijqqi 3513 % qr^ f ^qfsr 1 'q^qr^j' 

qtqR »T?tTrT^qr35^f ^ CTq'qf^rr qraw^fn qri^gf^ (56a)’ft 

q^ qr%5# qsq ’fSRqiR I ^qt’O: (^ ?) RTi%« 

f5t?^tqr ^T RR^ «15J!i ?R3?t H Riferq4r%gf wrif^ 

f Rfti? «R^^ »iiz tl«TS W Tf^ qqqfl; ^rf^f 

qi%¥T fi?ft sp?^ ^if^T gq ^rf^r qfqrrf^ sB«r>qqr> g?rf ^r?ft 

^t#raaR> TTss? #r^?r q^rq^ qft ^qq qqi- #qRi^ 
qrfR ^ f qspfr qftf^ itm^q^nR sp 
qR^ qif grt ?)^ qiff qif qisrf Rqqf? 

Riq w^RRif ^rfqV ^^qiur ^ffRsrr? qntft #* qft^feq qrs 

tl u 

From the above account of the various subjects described 
or listed in this work, and from the extracts given above, its 
very great value as a compendium of life and culture in 
medieval India will be easily seen. The book would seem to 
stand worthily beside the ‘Manasdllasa,’ the Sanskrit cyclopaedic 
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miscellany compiled during the reign of King SomSsvara 
III, Bhulokamalla, the Calnkya king of Maharastra, who ruled 
from 1127 to 1138 A.C. (published in part in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, Baroda). In the picture it presents of court- 
life and its surroundings, it reminds one of the “ Ain-i- 
Akbarj,” which, with its lists and its detailed accounts, was 
written with an entirely different purpose — being a gazetteer 
with a conscious scientific and histoi’ical value which the V. R. 
as a literary lexicon is not. The atmosphere of the V. R. 
is purely Hindu, and pre-Mohammedan, although it was 
composed a little over a century after the establishment of the 
Mohammedan Turki power in Northern India. The pre- 
Mohammedan atmosphere which the work breathes is a 
sufficient indication of its genuineness, although the MS. was 
copied some two centuries later. A few Persian word.s occur 
in it, which are given below, show the presence of Persian- 
using Turks in the land. 

The all-embracing scope of the work is a noteworthy 
thing, and we are exceedingly thankful to the scholar and the , 
poet who had the happy idea in his mind of preparing a book 
for the guidance of poets and narrators in the vernacular. 
JyotirTsvara Thakura must have been a man with a whole- 
some all-round interest in life. He was not a simple V edic 
priest whose mouth had frequently to taste the acrid soma- 
juice ; and he was not a pedantic litterateur either. His 
‘ Pafiea-sayaka ’ shows that he was a keen student of the 
amoris also. His catholic observation, like that of our 
Kathakas, who to drive a moral lesson home must largely 
draw upon their own observations in ’life, and must bring in 
verisimilitude in their narrations, did not consider any aspect 
of life with which he had to come in contact as too low 
or beneath his notice. He takes us througli the city, and 
gives us a little glimpse into the ugliness that was in a medieval 
Hindu city, as in all cities of other ages and climes : he tells us 
what knaves and beggars we meet, what low and vulgar fellows 


eongregate and shout and jostle and move in dirt and filth ; 
he gives us romantic descriptions of noble heroes and beauti- 
ful heroines, perfect in their personal charms and accomplish- 
ments. He shows us round the court, and tells us who is 
who in the throng. He gives us little inside views of the 
intimate life of the princes and noblemen, shows us how they 
bathe and what they eat,' and even lets us have a j^eep into 
their sleeping chamber. He is a poet by instinct, and thi,s 
in addition to his powers of observation. The quiet dignity 
of his sweet Maithili tongue gives him an additional 
charm. His little sketches of morning, noon, evening, 
and night Avith its darkness, of the A^arious seasons, of 
the forest,— all these haA'e the stamp of poetic genius. 
In spite of the conA-entional devices employed, the light of 
a broad intellectual sympathy shines through everything. 
His similes seem to come so naturally, although we knoAV 
them to be the conventional phrases passing current as small 
change of literature in medieval India. And how lightly does 
he step among all sorts and conditions of men, and their wares 
and their stock-in-trade ! He is our guide through a fashion- 
able gambling house, and he bewilders us by his familiarity 
with the various games that are on, as AA^ell as by his knoAvledge 
of the ways of the men Avho gather there; he is apparently a 
connoisseur knoAving the various kinds of stuiFs, and gems, 
and spices and perfumes, which the 6awyas of the bazaar, 
and the drapers and gem-cutters and druggists sell. He stands 
to watch the troops on the march, or a royal cavalcade going out 
to hunt in the jungles of the Tarai : and he knoAvs the Rajput 
soldiers riding past by their clans, and he knoAVS what Aveapons 
they wield, and what horses they ride, or what dogs are led 
in the leash. The Bhdta or official bard of the court, who 
was often a sort of ambassador to his king, Avas a person of con- 
sequence, well-trained in all kinds of learning ; and he was 
apparently a person whom our scholar-author kneAV v'ery Avell, 

and admired. He also knew very well the professional singer, 

74 '' " : . ' ' ' : y ' 
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the Vidydvanta ; for Jyotirisvara himself was by his own 
showing an accomplished musician and singer (in his ‘ Pafica- 
sayaka ’ and in the ‘ Dhurtta-samagama ’)• He recognises 
Gdndu, Sondu, Kiratii and Kanhu, the four humble servants who 
come to massage their master, and he calls them by name. He 
had a fine sense of humour: certainly he was not a 
descriptions, like that of the old Kuttam, and, besides, his char- 
acterisations in the ‘ Dhurtta-samagama ,’ with the decision of 
Asajjatimis'ra as the final denouement, show how heartily he 
can laugh at the oddities and the frailties of men. He was 
equally at home at a wrestling match and at a nautch party, 
and he takes a man of the world’s delight in acquainting him- 
self with the details in either kind of exercise of the human 
body. As a Brahman of the court, he gives us ample indication 
of his being an adept in the gastronomic art also. In fact, he 
gives us an epitome of the life in a Hindu court in the early 
part of the 14th century. Unfortunately, through the MS. being 
defective, we have no means of knowing whether his survey 
included life in the village as well. In the ‘Dhurtta- 
samagama,’ he has given us just the kind of a little description 
of the house of a prosperous farmer which tempts ns to believe 
that he did not neglect the life in the country side: 

(Act I). 

As it is, his lists and his little descriptions give us a verit- 
able ‘Bihar Court Life’ for the 14th century, and as this court 
was in intimate touch with the life of the commonalty, >Ye get 
valuable hints as to the life of the common people also 
from it, if not actually of ‘ Bihar Peasant Life ’ in those days. 
Perhaps he did not feel so much attracted to the rustic folk 
and their ways as to the cultured people, Pandits, musicians 
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and others, of the little provincial town of Simaramapura {the 
present-day Simraon) which was the capital of his patron. 
The religion that he describes or hints at is the ordinary 
religion of the cultured Hindu of medieval times. He has 
an occasional mention of Buddha and of the Buddhists, for 
Nepal with its Buddhist Newari rulers was a neighbouring 
state, and Buddhism was not yet dead or transformed into 
the current Hindu cults on the plains of Eastern India, even 
in the 14th century. The Natha or Yogi sect was strong, 
a sect which apparently had combined Saiva Yoga practices 
with some of the notions and traditions of Tantrik Buddhism : 
and Jyotirisvara, good Brahman though he was, thought it to 
be in the nature of things to include the 84 Siddhas of this 
sect which had established itself in popular favour by the 
preceding century, and apparently was ingratiating itself with 
the orthodox by its frank and open allegiance to ^iva and to 
the Yoga practices. . 

The kaleidoscopic view of life in North-Eastern India of 
the 14th century as presented in the V. B. affords a valuable 
commentary on the epigraphic and other literary records of 
the contemporary ana earlier periods. The list of officers and 
courtiers given under for instance, is longer than 

similar lists found in earlier Bengal and other North-Eastern 
grants on copper plate, and these are mutually complementaiy. 
The gambling saloon described by Jyotirisvara is apparently 
of the type known to the author of the ‘ Mrcehakatika ’ as 
well. Jyotirisvara calls a gambling house a ientasdra, i.e., 
ienta-sdla, and there used to be a temple of the Devi near by ; 
he also knew tlie word ientd-kardla (p. 39 a), in what sense 
exactly we do not know, but apparently to mean a person who 
visited a gambling house ; and over four centuries before him, 
Rajasekhara has used the word in the feminine form (teritd- 
as a term of abuse, in his ‘ Karppura-manjarl’ The 
names of the various objects of luxury, and other articles 
mentioned in the V.R., are explained by siuailar terms found 
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in the earlier Sanskrit literature, and vice versa. All this goes 
to make the work a document of first-rate importance in the 
study of culture in early and mid-medieval times in Northern 
India. The fact that the work is written in a vernacular speech, 
with tadhhma or Prakritie forms of a great many of the 
Sanskrit words, renders its importance all the greater, as afford- 
ing us a sure evidence of all or most of the items of tliis oul” 
ture, material and intellectual, having become a part of the daily 
life of the people even when they did not know Sanskrit. 
Apart from its special importance for Mithila and apart from its 
linguistic interest, the ‘ Varnaratniikara ’ thus becomes a 
work valuable for the student of Hindu culture in general. 
Eastern India unfortunately does not possess any 
considerable literature going back to Early Modern Indo- 
Aryan times from which one could draw inferences 
about the life of the period. With its Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa and Early Gujarati (or Old Western Rajasthani) 
literature, Gujai’at and Rajputana are more fortunate in this 
respect. Hence the unique position of this old Maithili 
work, giving a great deal of useful and exact information. 


D. The Lanueage of the ‘ Varna-eaTiVAkaea.’ 

Very few authentic specimens of literature in a 
Modern Indo-Aryan language going back beyond the 
15th century are available. We have the Old Bengali Garyds 
(their language is slightly tinged with Western Apabhramsa 
forms), which belong to the period 950 or 1000 A.C. to 
1200 A.C., and after that, we have the ‘ Srikrsna-kirttana ’ of 
Candidasa, preserved in a contemporary MS. dating from the 
second half of the 14th century. The Caryas have been a 
fortunate find for the history of Bengali. As for Hindi, the 
literary traditions of Western Hindi go back to the 12th 
centmy, not considering the references to earlier works, or to 
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writers who certainly employed Sauraseni Apabhramsa, e.g., 
poets like Pusya-kavi of the eaiiy part of the 8th century, and 
Khumana of the first half of the 9th : Sauraseni Apabhramsa 
had not as yet developed into a Modern Indo- Aryan speech, 
ie. into Western Hindi. But the works attributed to the 
12th century and 13th century authors, like Kedara Kavi 
(c. 1150 A.C.), Ananya-deva (1148 A.C.), Canda Baradai, 
andNalha (author of the ‘Bisala-deva Rasau’, e. 1216 A.C.), are 
either unobtainable, or are late and spurious, so far as their 
repitted authorship is concerned. Authentic specimens of 
Western Hindi poetry belong only to the 15th century, and 
even then it is questionable how far the language of the time is 
preserved, as there are very few old and reliable MSS. 
A poem ascribed to Ramanand (14th century) is preserved in 
the Sikh ‘Adi Granth’: but the language is to some extent 
modernised, besides showing one or two forms which do not 
strictly belong to Western Hindi. Eastern Hindi remains 
are later still, first half of the 16th century, in the ‘Paduma- 
wat ’ of Malik Muhammad Jayasi. Present-day Gujarati and 
Western Rajasthani (Marwari) are derived from a common 
speech which has been called Old Western Rajasthani, and 
which originating in the 13th century out of the Apabhramsa 
dialect current in W. Raj putana and Gujarat in the 11th and 
12th centuries was current as a single and undivided speech 
up to the 1 6th century. Specimens of literature in this Old 
Western Rajasthani speech are therefore equally Old Gujarati 
and Old Marwari specimens, and these have been found dating 
from the 14th, 16th and 16th centuries, but none earlier than 
the 14th century. Marathi, however, possesses a genuine old 
text dating from the last decade of the 13th century — the 
‘Jnanesvari’ of Jfianadeva, a verse commentary with tran.sla- 
tion of the ‘ Bhagavad-gita.’ Of the other Indo-Ary an languages. 
Oriya is the fortunate possessor of one or two short inscriptions 
belonging to the second half of the 13th century ; but the 
others — Panjabi, Lalmda, the Pahari dialects, Sindhi— came 
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very late in the Mdl to be preserved in literature which is 
still extant. Outside India, there is Elu, or Old Sinhalese, 
which in some of its extant remains goes back to the 10th 
century. 

The importance of the V. R as being one of a com- 
paratively small number of authentic works in a modern 
Indo-Aryan language, which goes back to the 14th century, 
may ( well be realised in discussing the development of Modern 
Indo-Aryan. Its position is equally important with , the 
‘Caryas’ and the iSiikrsna-kirttana ’ of Bengali, the ‘Jilfnes- 
vari ’ of Marathi, and the earlier Old A¥estern Rajasthani, 
Brajthakha and Awadhi works. 

Words and forms in the V. R. have their parallels in the 
other New Indo-Aryan languages, especially in Bengali, the 
sister speech of Maithili, and to some extent also in its 
cousin and neighbour Awadhi. These parallel forms elu- 
cidate each other’s history. A good many Early Bengali words, 
for instance, which could not be explained because of the great 
advance in their phonetic development, became clear as to their 
origin and meaning when the corresponding Early Maithili 
forms as in the V. R. were found. I can mention two such 
words— Early Bengali ahutha ( < ardha-caturtha =3^) 
and maiihdn, mohdn ' (= a kind of win dinstrument, Skt. 
madhuharihd). Above all, there is the supreme importance 
of the work in the study of Maithili philology, as the oldest 
document in the language, antedating Vidyapati by two 
generations. Its language is more archaic than anything we 
find in the current poems of Vidyapati, which itself is archaic 
enough for Modern Maithili. It is clear that the Maithili 
speech was a far simpler idiom than what it is at the present 
day, especially when we consider its rather complicated conju- 
gational system. 

The MS. of the work is two hundred years younger than 
the work. Consequently we must assume that some at least 
of the original 14th centpry forms have been altered to those 
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of the later period. This reservation is to be made first of all in 
considering the language ; and we shall liave to see how far 
the older, more genuine speech of the 14th century could be 
modified into the languag'e current at the time of cop 3 dng, — in 
pronunciation, in forms, in syntax and in vocabulary. 

The peculiarities of the language are now discussed. 

[I] Orthogeaphy, Phonetics and Phonology. 

§ ] . The orthography of the MS., dating as it does from 
the beginning of the IGth century, cannot be expected to 
represent faithfully the pronunciation of the 14th. But the 
general indications regarding the phonetics of Early Maithili 
of the 14th — 16th centuries are valuable. The orthography 
also throws some light on the mediaeval pronunciation of 
Sanskrit in Mithila. 

(a.) The Vowels. 

§ 2. The simple vowels were a [ = a, a], a ( = long and 
short), i (i), n (u), e (=£*, e), o ( = o, o), and probably also 

§ 3. The pronunciation of a seems to have been as in 
Modern MaithilT, i. e. an intermediate sound between the 
North Indian [a] { = u in South English hut) and [c] ( = o in 
South English hot), when it was stressed ; and when un- 
stressed, and in final positions, it had probably become 
[b], the so-called neutral vowel, as early as the beginning 
of the 14th century. This final and unstressed -a = [o>] 
was being dropped from pronunciation at time of the copy- 
ing of tlie MS., if not earlier: witness orthographies like 
as in pdtala atsUna duhpraweia, stri-hd, caritrd 
a'isandurlaJcsa {^aisUna dwl&hsd) (31b); kaisandha 
beside kaisana aha (frequently) ; tinu beside tinahu (48b). 
The dropping of the final unaccented -a seems to have 
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been established in spoken Maithill by the beginning 
of the 16th century : in Bengali, it certainly did by the 
middle of the 15th. 

§ 4. d becomes weakened to a in compounds and in some 
suffixed forms when it loses its stress : e.g., kcina ‘ ear,’ but 
hana-hata ‘ear-cutter’ (10a); cliddae ‘leaves,’ cJiddawia 
is disjoined’ (77a); kdpala ‘cloth,’ kapala-ghara^ tmt'’ 
(36b); rdjd, but rajdesa <rdjddesa (47b) ; cltita, ddnta 
‘tooth,’ beside ddia-chd < dcmta-hsata •, hdjcma 
bdjdta ‘ music was played ’ (47a). Unaccented d was prob- 
ably pronounced short, as in Modern Maithili (cf. Grierson, 
Maithili Grammar,! 7) :cf. the spellings biddiiofa and hidd'Tbota 
<vkli/d‘Viant~ ] marahaihl (57a) and maraJidtham (71b) 
<ma,hdrdstra- ; dora, aora, dvara, aivara ‘and’ < 
apara. 

§ 5. There is no uniformity as to the use of % and u, u, 
especially finally: e.g. dma ‘day’ (30a), dedd. {^dekhu), 
beside de^u ( = dekhu), ‘ seen,’ frequently ; bldirna = vidtrna 
(20b) ; kumhhtra (51b) ; dhararyi (51b) ; tim = kini ‘ three ’ 
(57a). Generally, the short forms are preferred ; and consider- 
ing that in Modern Maithili, these final short -i, -ti are very 
short (almost indistinct) sounds, it is natural to expect this 
modification or weakening of them in the 16th century, and 
possibly even earlier. 

§ 6. e and o were both long and short. They were short 
especially when they formed the second element of a diphthong. 
Examples: b^kd ‘girl’ (76b), kdile ‘done,’ hha& geidha 
‘became,’ g'ddra < gopdla (29b), eight’ beside 

caZao/e ‘gone,’ karcMe ' Ame^ etc. See Grierson, § § 11, 12, 
13, 14. In the interior of words, e and o commonly stand for 
yd {ye) and wd {wo)\ e.g., haela beside kaycda ‘done,’ 
dom beside dxvara ‘and.’ Cf. akraye ^ a&rae =■ dkraya 
(30b). Conversely, ya (and wa) figure for e (and o) e.g., 
rajaputrayd — rdjaputra^, instrumental (22a) ; gosdyifiCb — 
gosdyiye = gosdwit<gosvdvm-\--ena (13a). 
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§ 7. The sound of long, seems also to have occurred : 
it was written a, and»o.‘ e.g., a ( = '^<au) ‘and ’ (38a), also 
occurring as au (56a) and as u (38a) ; the post-position -aafio 
{ = sawo) ‘with, from’ figures also as 5(X( = s5)at p. 75a: the 
present Maithili equivalent is Cf. sarahara ( = s3ra-) 
beside (24b), masaharl ‘mosquito net’ (36b) 

beside musari — mus^ri (28b) ; ath’ onacdsa-bdyu harnana, 
where ow«c<7sa = ^mocds5 < imapanGdhat. 

§ 8. The diphthongs were ai and cm. These are 
written cii, ai, ctyi and cm, au : e.g., baisala, haiscda, 

bayisalci ‘sat’ (the last occurring at p. 18a); gail ‘went, gone.’ 
The disyllabic a-i (and a-u) probably also occur, written 
ai or ccyired : (and au) e.g., jccpatte, beside jarayite 
(63b). 

Other vowel combinations occurred, but it seems that 
they had a y or w glide in between, making two distinct syllables : 
ihm deite aoha ' m giving’ (29b) beside (77a); hoite 

‘to be’ (29b), hoiri ‘a caste’ (29b), dhunid (10a), dekhuahd 
etc. The groups ae, ao, oa, ia may be regarded as diphthongal 

§ 9. Nasalisation of vowels. This is denoted by the 
Gandra-hindu sign, but in the case of %, U (or y’t, wu, Pi, yu), 
we find the use of fi-' e.g., gosdHha — gosd~y%ye = gosdim'^ (13a), 
md%usi = mdiwmi, mdrousi <mdtrsvasr- {Ha) ■, panu — pcm’h 
< '^'pa{w)uwu < padumct < padma (20b) ; sardfii = sardt = 
sardve (77b); ‘ through fear ’ (30b); saTio =■ 

sau)o < sama- ; biddnota — biddwota < vidydvanta- (57a) ; 
hhafbuha = hhaivuha = hhru (I8a). 

Tliere are cases of nasalisation through contact with a nasal 
in the word ; e.g., mdfmsi <mdusi (41a), bandhalci — bdndhala 
‘bound’ (20b), kttna < kdna — karna (20b), manthd, i.e., 
mCithd beside mathd < mastaka- (56b), = kdnti (77a), 

agaftuiigi, paohconungi < agra-, pascdt--\~ crnga- (75b). 
The above examples would demonstrate that the habit was to 
nasalise contiguous vowels if there was a nasal sound in the 
word, as is the way in Bengali. 
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Spontaneous nasalisation, of Middle Inclo-Aryan (Prakrit) 
as well as Modern Indo-Aryan (Maithili) origin, also is found i 
a.g,, hiiihscmct— htsctna — hresd {4:7n^‘, bBtcc <"'Lenta, 
hetta = vetra (74b); dasafiudU - + dyiidha- (57b); 

haha, bdh'u = hdhu ; aht'kdri = adhikdn ; uflca = uca = vcca ; 
s€isu ‘porpoise’ (51b,), cf. Pali swiisumdra, hut Uikuk in 
Bengali. 

Cases of loss of nasalisation are not absent: e.g-., the 
instrumental affix -8 < - ena also occurs as -e. See below, 
'■pas,nm. 

* §10. The Sanskrit r was pronounced both as rt anti as t/r 

(?'m). Thus, trjjarvva— triparva (75a) ; and priiimd 
cdnda = purnimd cdnda (I8a). The latter pronunciation 
(?■«, U7') is now found only in the Deccan and the South. 
Orly a falls within the ru area now, but the ri pro- 
nunciation obtained in that language in tlie 13th century, as 
epigraphical records show. 

Later Maithili Umlaut is unknowm. But Epenthesis seein,s 
to have come in ; cf. § 52 (i) below^ 

(b) The Consonants. 

§11. The sounds were the following, as in Coinmon 
Modern Indo-Aryan : 

k Ich g gh (n) c ch j jh {'h) 

i th d dh (n) t th d dh 

p ph h hh m y r 1 tr .s,.s 7/ 

§12. The nasals n, n, n occurred only before their corre- 
sponding .stops and aspirates, never singly. Intervocal ft means 
only the nasalisation of the contiguous vowels, accompanied by 
a glide y or w{seemipra, §9). ra occurs in tatsamas only; and 
in tadbhavas, as well as in aemd-tatmmas and frequently also 
in tatsamax, n and n are used indiscriminately, generally as n 
(or its substitute 1): wduch shows that the cerebral n sound was 
lost. Thus, Gdnurci — Cdmira (25a), pdm = Pkt. pdnlya, 
Ccmlidna (44a) = Oavhdna, TNdrdymn = Ndrdyan'i (69b), 
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hauika beside hanika (7Bb). Tadbhava words as a rule have «. 
In Mithila, at the present day, Pandits pi’onounce n as 
a nasalised cerebral f, f ic., f, in tes. and sis.?. In words, 
however, there is only n at the present day : which shows that 
the cerebral sound is not proper to Maithili. The loss of the n 
sound in Maithili took place undoubtedly at the time of tlie 
copying of the MS., but we are not sure whether the absence of 
it characterised Maithili of the 14th century. 

§13. The Modern Maithili assimilation of a voiced stop 
or aspirate to a preceding nasal — hg{h)> h{h), 

)ul{h) > n(h), ncl{k) > mh{k) > m{K) — seems not to 

have been characteristic of the languageof theV. R. ; e.g.,fihgd 
= srhga- (10b), agafmhgi, paelianuiigi = agra- , pasccit- + 
uhga- (75b), clawlid — dandikd- (28b), ddnda =■ clanda (B9b), 
Ganddra—canddla (1 Oa), cdnda = Candra (18a), kumbJura 
(51b), kdndha = skandha {bl-A), hhdnda=^khanda ‘sugar’ 
(77a), smdwm (18a), handhole (55a), kimhali (49b), sondha = 
SHgandha,ddlimba{b02L)i kambcda (28b), etc. The nasal in all 
the above instances was the ‘reduced’ nasal sound, a sort of half- 
way house between the full nasal of Middle Indo- Aryan and 
the nasalisation of the vowel of later New Indo- Aryan. The 
spellings ddnta (beside ddta), pdflca, cdnda (beside cS,da) 
sompd = khompd (cf. Bengali kl/bpd ‘done up hair of a 
woman’), hdnki < vahra- (55a), kdnta < kaniaka (74b), clearly 
indicate the ‘reduced nasal’ pronunciation for the 14th 
century. 

That the post-nasal stop (or aspirate) was fully pronounced 
(at least in the case of the gutturals) is evidenced from spellings 
like pdhga — pdhka<pahka (51b), ahka-7'akliaka = ahga- 
raksaka (2Sh), h'ohgana = Kohkana ‘aeountiy’ (22a), and 
dohkala = dohgara ‘ hill’ (53a), where we have interchange of 
hg and hk, the latter certainly indicating the preservation of 
the stop sound. 

But already the assimilation was establishing itself in the 
language in the 1.6th century, and evidently it is due to the later 
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habit that we liave forms like Kdmoji (44b) beside Kamhoja 
{4Si^)ytamaiil\ tamahvnria < MIA. tamha-, tdmra- i^ihh), 
dalnva <* ddliiva < dddimba (18b) beside cldlimla and 

kanhdhharana — skandhdhkarana (72a), in which mb has 
become m, and ndh, nh. 

§ 14. Tatsama ks was pronounced as (k)kh, perhaps as 
{k)khy, as in Bengali and Oriya: e.g., ahga-rakhaka (23b), hiyas- 
khani—bijakhkham < vicaksana- (40b), klujdra fraddi'pa — 
^sam-(76a), hhirodaka — k^ii'ddaka (76b). Cf. the sts, name 
Lakhimd = Laksnii at tlie time of Vidyapati. In thhfi., Old 
Indo- Aryan (Skt.) k» figures both as kh and as ch : e.g., 
khirg = ksira, ddkha — drdksd (50a), data-chd =daiita.- 
k^ata- (60a). 

§ 15. As in other parts of North India (excepting Bengal) 
s had the sound of kh, and ^ is the letter commonly employ- 
ed instead of the proper ’S. This ^ ' kh is really a semi- 

tatsama pronunciation, in North Indian mediaeval Sanskrit. 
The OIA. s had become s (or s) in the tbh. element in the 
Modern Indo- Aryan languages. The OIA. & was origin- 
ally an sound ('i.e., the sound of ch in German ich) ; 
and s, with its tongue-tip properly curled up and touching 
the dome of the palate, gave rise to a hard sh sound which 
could be easily altered to a guttural spirant [xj (like the oh in 
German ach) ; and when the old articulation of s was lost in 
the vernacular Prakrits, but the tradition of a back, semi-guttural 
cerebral s remained with the Sanskrit scholars, this s > s > [x] 
( ss oh in ach) could easily become altered to the familiar 
Indian guttural aspirate sound of kh. (See infra, § 21). 

§ 16. j was indicated by both sry and y: which shows 
that pronunciation of n--y was as in Bengali, even in pro- 
nouncing Sanskrit words, ofz., the letter ^ was/ initially, and 
medially also in compounds. The forms je, jet are frequently 
written ye, ya ; cf., Jhya^khani = hijakhklicmi < mcaksana- 
(40b), Dewajdin (18a) = Demy dm •, and jantradhd- 

iiukct == yaniya- (46b). 
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§ 17. jn in semi-tatsamas had the inediseval and modern 
jS^orth Indian value of ffp ovgff -.d. the spelling cihgapdl a 
{21h) iox dgyupdla ~ djndpdla. 

§ 18. .% were glide sounds, as much as in Modern 
Maithill. These never occurred initially. Medially, these glides 
were indicated by y.and w (generally by y, — lo and h being 
confused, and the letter for to being commonly used for both 
and h) : thns—jarayite (63b), suyara — smvara — svkara 
(52h), guyd = beside gtid,< guodka {72h), khdcmdra 
= khelapdla{?i?ldi), moara ‘and’, kddava < kardama (42b); 
or by % when accompanied by a nasalised vowel (see supra, 
§9); or by e and o (see supra, § 6). Sometimes the glides 
were left unindicated in writing ; e.g., paJmlid — pahailiyd 
‘hill folk’ dhunid — dhuniya ‘cotton-carder’ (10a), 

Saurid ‘ name of village ’ (77b), cUdod = cO,doivd — candrd- 
tapa- (28b), godra ~ gowdra < gopdla (29b), musa-r%a 
<-rowa < -loman (51h.) 

Intervocal tv could become nasalised, and represented by 
m: e.g., Remmita — 'B'evanta, the God of Hunting, son of the 
Sun God (43a), yamanikd = jawanikd — yavanikd (59a). 
Conversely, we ha ve denasalisation to w of m = w in ddliiva — 
ddUiva<dddimba (<8a), kddaica < *kddm7:}a< kardama- 
(42b). 

Initially, ts. and sts. f (m;) seems to have been 
pronounced as 5, as now, in spite of the sciipt of the 
MS. having two letters ? = 5 and = w. The letter 
for is strictly used for the glide to sound in tJdis., and 
also for ts. and sts. intervocal -v- ( -tv- The 

anusvdra seems to have changed -v- to -h- : e.g., 

qgftgg e'wamwklha= ewamhidha for evarit-vidlia (50b) : 
cf. the Bengali spellings, kimhd, sarnhdd etc. 

§ 19. The f, r sound, as a modification of earlier intervocal 
d, is as a rule wiltten I in both thJis. and tss. : e.g., Byddi = 
Vyddi (55b), culi = cudi ‘bracelets’ (18a, 60a.), ddliwa= 
dddimha (18b), m/d (20a), Ldla, Cola = Lada (Jjdta) 
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(lola (22a)! FaUhdra — Fadihdra == Fratlhdra (22a), 
ghaVi == ghadA (29b), nhoila — nivicla (31a, 31b), hdpala 
hdpada ‘cloth’ (71a), ghola= ghod a {Silh), Fath- 
mda = Rdthcmda < Rdstndcvia (44b), aheld = ahedd 
— dleheki- (4b), haheli = baliedi (49b), pahalid — 
paliadiyd (50a), pahdla = pahdda. (53a), Drdioill =■ 
Brdvidj (55b), koU = kodl ‘score,’ Bengali kuri (60a), 
nankd-ghcda — -ghatd {Ibh), etc. c7, howevei', occurs in one or 
two cases: e.g., pddari (33b), pdddli (49b) = Conver- 

sely, we find d for 7 in some instances : nirndda = mrndl a 
(BGb), klieda = Me7a (37b), cf. Me'? i ‘play ’ in Middle 
Bengali. In Modern Maithili, as in other Bihari dialects, 
l\Iagadhi I (<r, 7 of OIA.) in thhs., Sanskrit r, I 
in tsu. and stssi., and original or derived d > r, these 
three groups are all confused with each other, and genuine 
Bitiiiri prefers only r. The significance of d -y r being written 
7 in the V.R,, and also in other Early Maithili texts (e.g., Vidya- 
pati), is not clear: more so when we find r for 7, and vice 
versa — e.g., smkara = krhkala, Bengali kikal (70b), pddari 
beside pd'?a7* = ji:?«7a7i (33b), ‘toe-knob of wooden clogs’ 
=MIA. bailla-, Skt. m?<fe7a-, Bengali baiild (76b), tdru = 
tdlu (77a), lewdrl -■= nava-malUkd, Middle Bengali neydli 
(29a), donkala = dohgara ‘ hill ’ (53a), ndrikera (50a) 
kataliara — kantaphala. ‘jack fruit’ (61a), mrahid (75b) adj. 
from soictha = sodaka, (55b), ajagala (50a), etc. Confusion 
between r and 7 is characteristic of the Tibeto-Burman Newari 
— at least in Newari MSS. of works in Indian languages : and 
Newari is the northern neighbour of Maithili. This want of 
uniformity in spelling in the V. R. is probably to be 
explained as being due to the r pronunciation (OIA. -7- > 
Slagadhi Pkt. -7- > Bihari -?’-) being established for intervoeal 
7 in Maithili by the 14th century, but the influence of Sanskrit 
and old traditions in spelling kept or I'estored the 7 in many 
eases, and sometimes brought it in wrongly ; and it substituted 
-7- also for -r- to which the earlier -r- from MIA.-'?- ( < OIA. 
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and Skt apparently had abutted, as in kapala 
( < *Jcapara < hapara < hapcifla < kappada < learpata), Dra- 
toiU ( <-‘‘DrdtoiTi<Drdwi(!%<DrdvidX)- It is not likely that 
the Z for (/ > rstandg for a cerebral Z: that sound, it is not 
impossible, obtained in Magadhi Apabhrariisa, but probably it 
was altered to r in Early Maithili. 

The letters for n and I resemble each other a great deal in 
tlie Maithili script. It is likelj^ judging from dialectal Maithili 
(and Bengali and Oriya), and also from Middle Bengali, 
that initial n- and I- interchanged a great deal in Early 
Maithili; it was probably a case of a tendency to change initial 
I- to n-. There is a notable iovm: hiram (18b) ‘pleat of hair,’ 
for bilani'l <* hincml, cf. Bengali bindm, himmi (which 
seems to be from ‘'‘'varndpana-^vinydsa. 

§ 20. s occurs for /c/^ in words as a device in spelling 
(see above, § 15); in ts. words, it was retained, but was 
pronounced as kh ; e.g., dosa—dokha (58a), mdnnsa~ka 
(51b). In compound consonants, it certainly had an sh, 
may be an s, sound, as at present : e.y., sista, laUsiha, 
rdstra^ uma, etc. . OIA. s became s ( = dental '? palatal ?) in 
thh. derivatives in Maithili : mahisa (45a), musa-rda (51b) 
Infhscma—hresana (47a), solaha-=sodctsa (GOb). 

§ 21. « and s frequently interchange, both in and in 
and stss. The dental letter is more common. Thus : 
fG2b), msruta (75b), rajdesa-=^rdjddesa (47b), nisdna= 
nihsvdna (47a), ktciwci ^ saciva (22b), drasi=ddarHikd, 
hds%=-va’d%ki- (1Gb), .sarnsfijya (16a), ‘porpoise’ cf. Skt, 
kikmdra (51b), haUala <upa'vis, pdim <pra't:isy etc. 
What was the pronunciation, since this interchange shows 
that there must have been one sound for the two letters ? 
In Modern Maithili, the dental sound only obtains. As a 
descendant of Magadhi, we would expect only the & sound to he 
inlierited in Early Maithili, as it is in Bengali. In current 
Maithili writing, the interchange between the two tetters 
is found commonly enough, and in the Kaithi alphabet 
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as employed in Bihar, 3?!= « is the character for the sibilant 
sound. One sound obtained in Early Maithili undoubtedly 
and it was probably a kind of sy sound, as in Oriya 
which is to be taken as intermediate between .hand s. The 
use of oh for .4 in Dhan^chl — DhanMi, Dhandsi — Dliccna&rl, 
name of a Bdginl (SSb), is noteworthy : similar change between 
ch and o, and the sibilant ( = s), is found in Bengali. 

§ 22. h generally remains, and was in all likelihood a 
voiced sound as in Common Indo- Aryan. Intervocal h in 
the particle A « in the numerals was very unstable, and was 
probably dropped from pronunciation when the MS. was 
copied. (See infra, § 40.) 

Some new aspirates developed in Maithili, as in other 
New Indo- Aryan speeches: nh,lh, mh, rh: qL e.g., Kdnhu 
= Kr§na (25a) ; the plural affix of the noun, -nhi ; kanhd- 
hharana (72a), a secondary nh from rdh ; kolhct:=^Jcoll(i 
= Ko\{b^hi) ; u7%hasaitS=‘ulhasaitS < ullas- (63b). Instances 
of mh and rh do not occur, but doubtless they existed. 

The Phonology of the language of the V.R, i.e. the 
history of the development of its sounds from MIA. and OIA., 
agrees closely with the general lines of development of most 
other New Indo-Aryan speeches, which are well-known. This 
could properly be studied in connexion with a systematic history 
of the origin and development of the Maithili language. 

[II] Morphology. 

(a) Declension of Nouns. 

§23. Stems. The various vowel and consonant stems 
of OIA. were reduced to a few vowel stems in second MIA. 
(Prakrit); and in the late MIA. (Apabhraihsa) stage, through the 
further’ weakening of the final vowels, 3 stems only remained, 
-d, -i, -u. The affixes of the -a stem, i.e. what little remained 
of it from the elaborate declensional system of OIA., e.g., a 
instrumental in -g or -e, a genitive singular in -a7/« or -aha, a 
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locative in -A? or and a genitive plural in -na, came to 
be added to tlie nouns of the other stems also, irrespective of 
their origin (either or ts.) or their final vowel or -u 
(which in the oblique forms tended to become -a). The 
NIA. languages inherited these few forms from the Apabh- 
raiiisa, and as necessity arose, built up new post-positional 
inflexions to indicate case relations. In their early stage 
consequently there was one system of declension only, with a 
few survivals of the other declensions. 

§ 24. Gender. The feminine affixes were, (i) the tbh. 
affix -% -i <-iTcd\ (ii) the thh. -m, -ni < '^-‘-inikd, *-dmikd^‘, md 
(iii)the ts. affixes -d and ~im, -dm (in ts. words). Grammatical 
gender largely obtains. Adjective.s, occasionaly the genitive in 
-kara which is properly an adjective, and the past tense of the 
verb (really a passive participle adjectival form) take the feminine 
affix -i when they qualify or refer to feminine nouns. Thus : 
tahari patdkd ‘ his banner ’ (18a) ;/<? dthao ndyikd athikaha, 
sehao mandi Mthi jakare rup^ ‘ those SNayikas that are, even 
they become ugly {mandi) (by comparison) with whose beauty ’ 
(18b); katsani ndyikd (18b); Biswakarmdne nirmmcmli ... 
mukha-ka sobhd ‘beauty of face made by Visvakarman ’ (20a); 
trayodasa-guna-sa'rhyukti ndyikd {%\d)\at.scmi us ni dhctram, 
atsani santapti prthwi Iheli cichci (30a) ; kdj ara-ka Ihiti 
tele sicali aisani r atm ‘ such a night as was like a wall of 
lamp-black moistened with oil’ (31a); Mdrkkandct-ke saho- 
dara jethi bahini a'isayii kuiiani (40b) ; kula-strl salajja 
hheli (29b); aimsanni naUm (34a); etc. 

§ 25 Number. The old plural affixes (OIA. > MIA.) 
were lost ; e.g., OLA piitrdh — putrdh > MIA. putto, puite — 
puttd > Late MIA. (Apabhramsa) *puttu, putti, piittd, — putt'd 
> Early NIA. putii,, "puti, putd — -jawta. New devices had 
to be found out in NIA. to indicate the plural : but in the 
earlier stage of NIA. (as in the V.II.) the distinction between 
plural and singular was not indicated, and ordinarily was left 
to the context. 
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§ 26. In the Early Maithili of the V. R., an affix a 
features commonly for the plural in the adjectives and passive 
particle (=past) forms: e.g.,je anehalala ghola, se anuaha] 
se haimnaha, — tavundha, nonu^o.ha, balidha, surdha...hdga 
hdga-itdta prahJiTti anelca asxva~Hihsd-p^'akdra, tflkd xtttlr- 
ndha ‘those numerous young horses, they were 

brought; what were they like? young, gentle, strong, brave; 
and the numerous mechods of training horses, with the reins, 
with tightening of the reins, etc., they were passed in all 
that’ ; dasao je dmanai-Tca guna, tg sa'diyuktdha je dmanai- 
kaha, se rdjddese hakdri haluaha (44b) ‘ those ten virtues of 
the servant (vassal), endowed with all of those the vassals 
(that were there), they raised a shout and marched at the 
order of the king ’; kaisandha hetdlahci - kldrsdh vetdldh 
(61a); etc. But this plural affix -aha is frequently omitted 
with reference to plural nouns, and on the other hand, it has 
become an honorific affix for the singular as well : e.g., 
naksatra tirohita Ihela, cdnda mldna hheldha (29b) ‘ the 
stars disappeared, the moon became pale’ ; dditya..,astdcala ga% 
apagata hhavaha (30b) ‘the sun went to the mountain of set- 
ting and passed away’ ; 6/iae geldha (ISa) 

‘Krsn a became four-armed’; ndyake paera pakhdlala, sucl 
bhm ha'isaldha (76b); udg'ita nigaraUdha,sdma gahattdha, 
aneka rsi-kumdra dekhuahaipbs)', cf. je oAieka rdstrakilia,se 
ka'isanaba {iem.iovm,rdstraki-\-bLha-. 71b) rdjd dekhiiaha 
(23a) ‘ the king was seen ; etc., etc. 

This -aha seems to be the Apabhrarhsa genitive singular 
affix { = -asya of OIA.), which was extended to form 
the plural. A simitar use of the genitive singular for 
the nominative plural is not unknown in other New Indo- 
Aryan speeches : witness the origin of the Bengali -era, 
’{a)rd < -era, -ard of the genitive singular, witness the use 
of the forms hamam-kd, tohani-kd we, you ’, lit. ‘our, your’ 

in Bhojpuriya. This -Uha affix gradually grew restricted in 
Modern Maithili to form the honorific of the verb intransitive, 
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in the past tense : e.^,, calalah {a) ‘ he (they) went’ : the 
intransitive past verb refers to the nominative, and retains 
its old participial and adjectival nature in this way. 

§27. The instrumental plural has the afiSx -nhi ( = a 
blend of the instrumental plural -Ai of Apabhrams i, < -bAiA of 
OIA., and of the genitive plural affix <-dnam of 01 A.). 
The affix was used for the plural oblique base, to which 
the genitive -fo was added. Thus : gaja-rdj^ sahda haru, 
hdyas^anAi ho^dAala karu (29b) ‘ the royal elephant trumpeted, 
the crows cawed (lit. made noise)’; {=yuvat'i~) ja^a 

-keli draAu (80a) ‘the young women began their sports in water’; 
hAamaranAi padma tyajala (30b) ‘ the bees left the lotuses ’; 
ulkd-mukAmihi-ka udyota (6_'b); kAadyotanhi-ka taranga, 
jimatinA'h-ka utkanihd (30b) ; etc. This instrumental-oblique 
-nAi now occurs in Modern Maitbili as an honorific form refer- 
ring to the object in a transitive verb : e.g., dekhala-tAl-nhi 
‘they (or he, honorific) saw them (or him, honorific)’, = 
MagadhI dekAal-thi-n. The old instrumental-nominative use 
of -nhi lingers in the Modern Maitbili form lokmit, which is 
added as a noun of multitude to denote the plural. 

§28. The Apabhraixisa genitive plural affix -»ce (<-na, 
-narh <~anani) became rare in Early Maitbili : a solitary ex- 
ampleis ya?w kdfbcana-giri-kU srnga mayiirana cara'it^ achci 
(21a) ‘ as if peafowl were sporting on the peak of a mountain 
of gold.’ 

§ 29. Plural by agglutination of a noun of multitude 
appears to have begun. Thus we have ndyi(kd)-jana (21b) 
‘youthful women, heroines, ’ je 6rA/sa-.sawwAa (49b) ‘all those 
trees ’ ; but this sort of agglutination (cf. /o to, ma/iaua 
mdna or mana, sabAd, jcma, sakala, saba, etc. in other NIA. 
speeches) does not seem to have been popular in Maitbili. Gen- 
erally, we find the word preceding the noun to emphasise 

the plural notion: instances are exceedingly common in 
the work. A numeral also definitely indicates the plural 
number. 
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§ 30. Case. The following are the affixes post-positions 
are given below) : 

Nominative: No affix for the singular. For the plural 
■na seems to have been used, though it is very rare 
in the V. R. (see supra, § 28). 

Accusative : No affix. 

§31. Instrumental: Singular (also extended to the 
plural), -e, -e ( = -ena of OIA., MIA. -ena, -enanh, -erh), 
contracted form as in str% < stri-e (71a); -hi, e.g., tdru 
jihvdhi hihdda (77a), where it seems to be the old locative 
affix -hi = OIA. *~dhi, or -smin, extended to the instru- 
mental; -nhi fov the plural (see supra, §27). This -e is 
still preserved in MaithilT. 

§32. ' Genitive , For the genitive plural, there is the 
composite affix, (see supra, § 27). In a few in- 
stances, -S ( <-dndm) has been found: e.g., bana-dewatti-M 
dyatana (50a) ‘in the shrines of the wmod-nymphs.’ For the 
singular (also extended to the plural), the affix -kava is found, 
only with the pronoun ; and -ka, which is in Modern 
Maithili, found with the noun. A form -kai (rarely -he) also 
features with the nominative. This -ka has three oblique 
forms, according as the noun qualified by the genitive is in 
the instrumental and locative, respectively -ke -ke and -M- : 
M is also used in connexion with the instrumental. Connected 
with the genitive is the dative affix (§ 33). Some- 

times the simple -ka is found with the oblique, Thus : 
(nominative and accusative noun) yd-ka ( = jd-ka) mukha-ha 
sohhd ‘ the beauty of whose face ’ (20a) ; pdpa-ka sahodara 
‘own brother of sin’ (3 lb); mdnu%a-ka muhu-raioa ‘shout 
or chatter of men ’ (47b) ; dditya-ka kirana (49a) ; go-ka 
safkCdra ‘movement of cattle,’ oataka-lca koldhala ‘chatter of 
small birds’ rdtri-hai ksmatd (33a, b) ; hyddha-kai 

mdyd, kinnara-kai gita, bidyddhara-ka dldpa (50a); 
•nepathya-kai racand, rahgahhumi-ka sthdpana, bddyahhdn- 
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da-ha hiracana {o9a), Mdrkhanda~he jethi hahini aU'-ani, 
lohha-ha hetiaisani (41a), etc., eta; (instrumental noun): ddi- 
tya-k^ hhafie ( = bhayB) mihdela andhahara ‘darkness hidden 
through the fear of the sun’ (30b) ; tanhi-he ddnte aghdtala 
sarala-hrhsa, ‘ pine trees bruised with their tusks ’ (50a) ; jahare 
‘ with whose beauty’ (18b); anehe ‘prahara (76a); 
paclievM-ha hegl ‘with the force of the west wind’ (31a); 
pdtfiCa-firilia-ka (for -ke) jale sndna kardola ‘made him 
bathe in the waters of the five holy places ’ (36a) ; (locative 
noun) : Hoetapahkaja-kd dala (loc.) hhramara l)a,yimla ‘ the 
bee sat on the petals of the white lotus ’ (18a) ; kdmadewa-kd 
raiha dpao,) cakra dui jolcda acha ‘the two wheels were fixed 
on the chariot of the God of Love ’ (20b) ; kdfocanagirikd krhga 
loQ.) mayurana cara'ite acha ‘ peafowl are wandering on the 
peaks of the Golden Mountain’ (21a); jala-sahita jhdrt eka 
seja-kd s-cmupa iipagati ka'iU acha^ & vase with water 
was brought near the bed ’ (20a) ; sivhhdsana-ku upara (36a), 
devfi-kd samiidhdna (37b) ; etc. 

§ 33. Dative. The dative is formed with the affix ~km, -kai, 
-ke, which is only an inflected (locative) form of the genitive 
affix -ka\ thus — dekha-kt ‘ to see, for seeing ’ (18a); yodha-ke 
‘ for the warriors ’ (47b) ; hathahald-kae pdm ‘ water from or 
with a hand-vessel ’ (28a) ; pdflce -kai mUaitS, achi ‘ are unit- 
ing with five’ (38a); ahgardga-k^ ‘iov a toilet stuflf for the 
body’ (63b); bkldfhota-ke {hlh)‘,chui'i eka bdma-kai handhale 
‘fixing a dagger to the left ’ (55a) ; etc. 

§34. The genitive affix was thus itself inflected. 
This sort of putting a particular case-affix into the instrumental 
or locative case-form to give fiome other case affixes — the 
uninflected form being reserved for one pai’ticular ease — is a 
common thing in NIA. Thus— 

1. Nominative: -ka, -kai (with -i affix <Magadhl 
Apabhraiiisa <Magadhi Prakrit -e = Sanskrit 
-ah, -am), -kai > -A:e=genitive with reference to the 
qualified noun in the nominative. 
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2. Imlrummtal: -M, -he = genitive with reference 

to the qualified noun in the instrumental. 

3. Locative : (? see below § 35 [iv]) -ha — genitive with 

reference to the qualified noun in the locative as well 

as instrumental both plural and singular. 

4. Locative f Instrumental f ■ -hai, -hae, -he, -hS 

= dative case (as well as accusative). 

The inflected forms (2, 3,4) show that the -A ji* is in 
origin a nominal form, and the inflexions are derived from 
Apabhrahisa. In Modern Mailhill, these inflected forms of 
the genitive afiix -ha are no longer in use, the same -ha > -h 
being found whether the qualified noun is in the nominative (or 
accusative), instrumental, or locative. The use of the unin- 
flected -lea with the instrumental and the locative, e.g. pd%ca- 
tirtha-ha jale above (§ 32) and candaaa-ha eauhd ndyaha 
ba'isii below (§ 35), and other examples, show that the oblique 
forms were falling into disuse, at least at the time of the copying 
of,the M8. Inflected form 4 still remains in Maithill (in the 
form -he) as a living form for the dative. 

The source of the genitive affix -ha of Maithill I have 
suggested to be the pleonastic affix -ha* of Sanskrit, also 
adjectival, which seems to have been adopted into Prakrit and 
Apabhraiiisa as a sts. form -hka. It has become -h in Modern 
Maithill : clearly it cannot come from a form like -hrta > -haa, 
for in that case the two vowels of the word would not both have 
been lost in Modern Maithill (cf. ‘ Origin and Development 
of the Bengali Language,’ p. 756). The form -hai is connected 
with the Magahi genitive affix,-&e, occurring side by side with 
the Maithill -ha >-h. 

§ 35. Locative. The following are the forms for the 
locative : 

(i) the base form of the noun, without any affix: 
Pdga eka mathd handhale ''mfh & turban tied round his 
head’ (55a); smdf^rc^ vi^ilotdela aisanaddnta^toQih. like 
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pearls scattered in vermillion ’ (I8a) ; canda{na)-Jea eauJcd 
ndyalca hdisu ‘the hero sat on a stool of sandal-wood’ (25b) 
ef. under § 32, locative oblique instances. 

(ii) In a few words, we have susiksita manail 
cd?'i hdchi ( = kahse) rahu ‘ four trained men remained near ’ 
(26a) ;_pa»a . . . suwarna-ka sardi hae a gd, dhaela ‘ placed 
betel in front in a gold dish ’ (28b) ; rugydha kardfii hae ‘pdna 
dela ‘gave betel in a silver dish’ (77b) (saraf, sardM 

< sctrdve). 

(iii) -hi : exceedingly rare, e.g., tdru-jikvdhi biwdda 
‘ quarrel between the palate and the tongue’ (cf. § 31, under 
instrumental). 

(iv) -a, -S ; e.g., pdtrG, {llh), seiv& (22a), murajct 

(59 a) ; agH, pachU ; jd, M, pronouns ; and inflected genitive 
-M, as before discussed,! 34 ; cf. also ta-h^, ja-M, etc. 

The 01 A. affix for the locative -e became -i in Apa- 
bhrarhsa, and this -i has generally been lost to NIA,, the 
result being that the locative became identical with the crude 
base : grhe > * garhe > ghare > ghari > ghar9 = gliarU. 

(i) above, without affix, is the locative in -i with the -i lost or 
assimilated, especially in connexion with a final vowel ; and 

(ii) indicates the preservation of the -i as an archaic form. For 

(iii) , see § 31. The origin of (iv), -<%, is obscure ; it may be 
from Apabhramsa -ah%, which possibly became * -aha, and 
then contracted to -a, -a ; or is it the genitive plural < -dndm, 
used also for that singular oblique-locative ? None of the 
affixes for the locative, -i or -hi or -a are preserved in 
Modern Maithili, which has developed a post-position -me 

< * -maht < *niadhi < madhya-, which has not been found 
in the V. R. 

§ 36. Post-positions. In addition to the above inflexion.s, 
Early Maithili of the V. R. developed some post-positions, as 
follows (the -hai, -kae, -ke, -kt of the dative has been noted 
before, § 33). 
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InstrumeMial : sahga : ‘ with a games- 

ter’ (38a) ; sa%o, sa (also aM&tiye): 'inrtyu-sano 
halakachci haraM acha ‘ is wrangling (even) 
with Death’ (41a). 

Dative : M>'ana: sajam-harana ‘to arrange or prepare’ 
(47b); Idgi, a verb form, conjunctive of ^/ldg \ 
ehl dUhgae ldgi‘to embrace her’ (I8b). 

Ablative: sciUo, sa{< samam ) : jani amrta-ha saro- 
loara -saHo pahka urJdhari dnala acha a'isana 
cladhi upanita haru (28a) ‘ fetched such curds 
as were like the silt-mud taken out from a lake of 
nectar.’ This safho is fairly common in the V. R., 
and it lives in modern Maithili as -sQ, (-s3). 
There is another affix, -taha, which is found in 
Vidyapati also (^•P’., saba-taha suiiia a'isana 
bewahdrd ‘ that such is his behaviour is heard from 
all’). Instances from the V.R. are: bata'i-ka naha- 
tulia (read taha) cliota, suga-pdklii‘taha mota 
(76b) ‘finer than the nails (claws) of a quail, and 
bigger than those of a parrot.’ For the origin of 
this -taha, see below, § 38. 

§ 37. There is an absolute case with the past participle 
and the present participle, which seems to have combined 
the old instrumental {itpalahsane trtiijd of the Sanskrit gram- 
marians) and the locative : e.g., ta-hd madliya . . . sarivdicasara 
haele rdjd delchaaha (23a) ‘ in their midst the king was seen 
to hold public audience tad a cdri parihale 
(55a) ‘ putting on four armlets of fine gold ’ ; ciidd upara 
sundar'i dadhi dela, kaiaite kdnti, tuta'ite kapati, pdtra 
deyite thabhati (77a) ‘ the fair lady served curds on the 
flattened rice : while cutting (the thick curds, there was) a 
beautiful sight ; while (the curds are) detached, it would shake ; 
and while serving on the plate, it would rest still (?)’. In the 
progressive tense vvith the present participle in -ita, we 
have this absolute case; e.g., cara'it^ acha ; see infra, under 
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Compound Tenses, § 50 : also rasa prcihcikay ite, trailohyao 
hcina karaitt ndyi(kd)-3ana lidsya saficdralte dekhu 
(21b) ; ]d-kejdite ‘ on whose going ’ (doa.) 

§ The number of affixes in the declension of tlie 
noun is meagre in the language ol the V. R, and as yet the 
necessary post-positions have not all come into being. Conse- 
quentl 3 ^ the speech is forced to take recourse to periphrasis 
with the help of the pronouns je ‘ who, that ’ and se ‘ he, she 
it, they.’ Thus : hidyullatd-ka tarnhga, te patha-disa- 
jndna ho{i)te aoha ‘ the waves of the strings of light- 

ning, through that idea as to the path and the directions is 
coming ’ : madS je unmatta hdthi, tanhi-ke je dante 
ccghdtaht sarala-brksa, td-safio cytiia. hhela je nirydsa, 
takara parimala, se ka'isana akhalu ? jcmi hana-dewata^Mi 
dyatama, dhupa dela acha (50a) ‘ the elephants that were 
maddened with iehoral flow, and the pine trees which were 
bruised by their tusks, from these the resin that exuded, — 
its scent: what was it like? as if incense was burnt in 
the shrines of the woodland deities’ ; paddti-ka gharma, 
enhi hdta kddmm bhai gau (49a), ‘ the perspii’ation of the 
foot soldiers, with that the road bectime muddy,’ etc. Perhaps 
in the above sort of periphrasis there was a conscious purpose, 
as the narrator would naturally bring in explanatory passages 
throughout, separately holding forth each detail in the picture 
sought to be evoked, to enable the listener to take in every- 
thing at leisure, and so visualise the scene better : but the per- 
sistent use of je . . .te, breaking up sentences into convenient 
bits — the paucity of inflexions and post-positions perhaps 
making long sentences unmanageable — ^is a noticeable fact ; 
and at least one parallel we find in Marathi, in the use of 
the near demonstrative pronoun to supply case affixes for 
honorific nouns : e.g., Sivdjt yact caritra — ‘Sivaji, his life’ 
— ‘ Sivaji’s life’; Qiplunkar ■ yMM lihilt — ‘ G., by him 
written ’== ‘ written by C.’ One form derived from this auxi- 
liary third personal pronoun, viz., taha, an old genitive form 
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of the base ta [ci Apabhraihsa tdha, taho), seems to have lost 
its separate pronominal existence and to have been reduced 
into an ablative affix (see § 36). 

(b) Adjective. 

§ 39. Adjectives are declined, but not rigorously. The 
old system of the adjective agreeing with the qualified noun 
in! gender, number and case is evidently passing away. The 
plural is frequently indicated (with the -aAa affix), and 
the adjective qualifying a noun in the instrumental some- 
times takes the instrumental affix : e.g., anehe prakdre (76a). 
Of. also § 24, under Gender. 

(c) Numerals. 

§ 40. The Cc 0 'dinal Numerals frequently take a pleo- 
nastic affix -hu, also featuring as -u and as -o ( < - hMi, 
hhalu^.). The following occur: 1 eha-, 2 dui (20b, 25b), 
dMo (13b); 3, Uni (16b), tinu (48b), tinuhu (72a); 4, 
cd,ri (25a, 28b), cdriu (24b), cd7’w/m (72a); 5, pdfica 
(29b), j?a«.c«o (21b); 6, chahu (16b), chm (18b); 1, sate 
(42b); 8, dthao, dthahu (13b); 9, nawe (42b), nawa 

(24b); 10, dasa (29a); 11, ec/draAa (42b) ; 12, bdraliahu 

(13a); 13, terahao (16a), teraha (77b), ieroha (24b); 

14, caiidaha (68b); \b, patrahe — pandrahe (42b); 16, 
solaha (55b), beside som/w'd adj. form (75b) ; lB, athdraha 
(55b); 20, liisa (56b), and ‘ score ’ (60b); 22, 

hdwisao (57a) ; 24, cailhlsao, 30, tlsa (35b, 56b) ; 32, 
hattisao (35b) ; 36, ohattisa (16a), chattisao (25a), chatti- 
sano (23b) ; 49, ^unacdsa (68a), see before, §7 ; 64, causathi 
(61a); 84, cordsiJm (16a); 103, sae tmi (40b); 1,000, 

hajdra ; 1,00,000, lahsa ; 10,000000, k7'oti (39b). 

§ 41. Compounds with Numeeals : Adjectives feom 
Numeeals. Bha-hathd, do-hatlid (25a), hara (ha)-hathi 
(36a), hisa-hatJii (75b); dasdyi, hisdyi, saikd (39b) ; chakhi, 
ncmkht (38b) ; dgara, ddgara, tegara, caugai'a (38b) ; and 
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descriptive numeral adjectives : dosara (ordinal), harahid, 
sorahid, ha'isd, paficisd, atJiaisd (75b), bahatiari {7 

§ 42. FEAcrroxALs : adha-pathard (63a); ahuiha 
{ = hdtha dirgha, adhde ( = 2i) Jidtha phdwla {2Qh) •, 
adha-teraha =12^ (76b). 

§ 43. Multi PL ic ATI VEs : (38a). 

§44. Approximativbs are formed by placing the 
numeral after a definitive word : e.g., jmia dui (29b), jana, cdvi 
maradanid (25a), jana dasa (29b). But the cardinal fre- 
quently comes after the noun, without any approximative force, 
when there is no definitive word : e.g,, pdga eha (55a), jhdrl 
elca (20a), kafprd dui (25a), tdda cdri (55a), cakra dui 
(20b). 

(d) Pronouns. 

§ 45. Only the bases se — to, (3rd Person ),,/« (Relative), 
and e, i (21b, 71a) (Near Demonstrative) are found. 

Nominative : se (sg. and pi.), id (pi, 48b, 57b), sehao 
(plural, 18b) ; t(X (neuter, appositional). 

Imtrimmntal : tg, te (sg. and pi.). 

Genitive : takara, oblique takare (28b), feminine takari 
(18a); singular and plural td-ka, td-ka (13b); 
ta-kd niadhya, bhitara ; plural, and honorific 
singular ianhi-kct, oblique (instrumental) tanlii-ke. 

Locative : id, ta-kd (singular and plural). 

Ablative: td-sano. 

Like se — ta, we have je—ja, though all the correspond- 
ing forms do not occur. There is an adjectival form, jdhi 
smidari-ka (77a) ; enlii (49a) occurs as instrumental plural 
of (?, and ehi (18a) as feminine accusative singular, jd occurs 
as both locative and neuter nominative. 

§ 46. Pronominal Adjectives. Very common as 
kaisana, fern, ka'isani, and a'isana, fern aisam. The -h- forms 
do not occur {—ehan, keham, Auc. of Modern Maithili, and 
Middle Bengali ehena, kehena or henha, whence Modern 
Bengali Aeria, etc.). 
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(o) Conjugation of the Verb. 

Below are given some of the typical forms. 

§ 47. Simple Present. 

Third Person Singular-, karai (2.5a, 42b, 60b), 
dhardi (46b), chddae (77b) ; besides acha, achi, 
cha, ho, aha, forms for the sLib.stantive verb, fre- 
quently enough. 

Third Person Plural and Homrijic : athikaha (18b, 
26b, 48a); aohathi (63a), chathi (63b); hUthi 
(18b), hothi (71a); 7 the.se are’ (71a). 

The simple present forms of MaithilT offer difficulties 
in both the singular and the plural — in the substantive verb sin- 
gular specially : * aeha'i, *ahai, *hoai should be the forms expec- 
ted (cf. kardi, dhardi, chddae — chad di). But quite early, the 
substantive verb was reduced to a dissyllabic or even a mono- 
syllabic form — achi, acha, cha, ho, aha. The lo.ss of the -i, 
which occurs side by side with the preservation of it, is inexpli- 
cable. In Modern Maithili, acha regularly becomes ach, ch and 
achi, achi. The first personal form was a strong one apparent!}’', 
cf. Modern Maithili chi. The plural affix -thi is the Maithili 
equivalent of OIA. and MIA. -aMi : the nasal in hOthi is impor- 
tant. But the aspiration has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Is it a case of a pleonastic -hi particle, originally added for 
emphasis ? In Modern Maithili, the -thi forms are honorific 
only, and are found extended to the other tenses. 

The form athikaha shows that the plural nominal -aha 
has invaded the domain of the verb, even of the present or 
radical tense, already in Early Maithili. 

§ 48. Imperative. Only these are found : leha (= 
lahhadhvani), deha (= <daUa), toraha ( < irotayata), uthd- 
ivaha ( < utthdoa- < '^ut-sthdpayata), bardvmha ( < vardhd- 
payata ; or, better, from jvdldpayata ‘ burn ’). There is 
nothing special to note about them. 

§49. Simple Past. Of this tense, there are two dis- 
tinct types : 
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(?') The -u past, practically unchanged for gender, and 
not otherwise modified, except by the addition 
(which is common enough) of the plural affix -aha 
when referring to a plural or honorific noun as its 
predicate. Thus: patid eha hitharu, gdd/i eka 
/rcwtt (24b) ‘ a mat was spread, and a cush- 
ion was brought cdri niaradamd vpamta 
hliau (25a) ‘some four shampooers arrived’; 
hakuaha ‘ sat ’ (25a) ; canda{na)-ha cauTtd nay aka 
haisu {%oh)-, seja eka pdki{=pdtita-) ‘a bed was 
spread’ (28b) ; dditya astcicala gal apagata 
hhaiiaha (46a) ; pdtra praweka cUhu ‘ the dancing 
girl entei’ed,’ pujd nirhhaJm ‘the worship was 
finished ’ (59b) ; dekhuaha •, halu, haluaha 

(47a) ‘ gone ’ = (frequent) ; etc., etc. 

(if) The past with the optional -a/ia affix for the 

plural and honorific. This form takes feminine -i 
affix, when the subject is feminine in the ease of 
an intransitive verb, and when the object is feminine 
in the case of a transitive verb. Thus : hhamara 
puspoddese cal ala, hedajfbo-jane heda-dhwani 
drahala, kula-strl salajja hheli (29b) ; pathikajane 
mdrgdmisandhdna kaela, ndyake ista-detvatd- 
smarana &arw(.S0a); vdja-dharma cahda, rdjdjlid 
pasaTit : ndyalie pacra pakhdlala, sucihhae 
baisaldha (76b) ; mahisi hrddha-gop>a-ka duhali 
(77a); el‘g apu7d)ba Biswakcm^nidifie nw^nauli, 
jd-ka 7nukha-ke sohhd (20b) ; Indra sahas7'dksa 
hheldha, Brahmdfie catimumukha kae halu, 
Krpia catu'f'hhuja bhae geldha (1 8a); kadalt 
hiparita gati kaili (20b) ; etc., etc. 

It would be seen that the two past forms, -u and -ala-, 
are used freely side by side in the same sentence. The -u past 
is now obsolete in Maithili, but it was current at the time of 
Vidyapati, who frequently uses it C Origin and Development of 
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the Bengali Language’, pp. 954-55). The -ala form is the living- 
past form in Maitliili of the present day. 

Both these past bases are derived from the OIA. passive 
participle in -ta, -ita. The -u form is certainly non- 
Magadhan: it is a literary form borrowed from Western 
or Sauraseni A.pabhramsa in the formative period of Maithili, 
and hence it seems never to have taken root in the language 
Thus, gatah > gato > gado > goo > gail. The -ala- 
form, with the characterstic -Z- affix of the NIA. speeches of 
the East, is thus derived: gatah, gata> gada> gaa-\- -alia, 
-illa>*ga{y)alla,*gaa'illa,'^gailla> gela. 

The -ala- form is also used as a past participle adjec- 
tive, as in Modern Biharl. 

The construction with this passive participle (which is the 
basis of the past form) was along MIA. lines in Early Maithili, 
as it is still in Western Hindi and other Western NIA. 
speeches : it was active when the verb was intransitive — the 
verb was really an adjective qualifying the subject which is 
regarded as the nominative of this adjective-verb {harttari 
; and it was passive when the verb was transitive, 
the subject being grammatically in the instrumental case, and 
the verb was an adjective qualifying the object {karmani 
prayoga). The -ala- verbs took the feminine affix -i or -i, 
following the subject or the object as the case might be. In 
Modern Maithili, the construction has become active even 
for the transitive verb, and traces of the old adjectival 
nature of the past verb remain in a few poetic instances where 
we find the feminine -i affix with -ala-. (See ‘Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language, ’ p. 937 ff .) 

The affixes (from the present third person plural) and 
-nhi (from the noun oblique) are not found with the past tense 
for the plural or honorific: only -aha figures (cf. Grierson, 
Maithili Grammar®, § 193). Neither are the pleonastic -ka and 
-ai affixes of Modern Maithili verb forms found. 
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There are no instances of the Mitme or of the Con- 
ditioyicd {ov Past Mahitiml). 

§ 50. Compound Tenses. Already these are established 
in Early Maithili. Thus-^ 

{i) Present Progressive •. two forms, (») oblique of 
present participle in -ita + present tense of substantive 
root ach or aA ‘ to be ’ : thus*— acAc* (13a), Isaraite 
aGhatM,caratte aoha etc. (very common, withyi/auA); hara'M 
aha (37b, 56a); and (ii) a verbal form in -ai‘ + present 
tense of f/ach : e.g., hhara'i acha (28b), haro/i, acha. 

In Modern Maithili both these forms occur— as Imrait ach^ 
and kara'icM . The explanation of (ii) is not clear : it seems 
to be a verbal noun in the oblique + the substantive root 
(cf. ‘ Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, ’ pp. 
1023 if.). Cf. also kara'i drahu (60a) = ‘ began to do.’ 

(ii) Present Perfect : made up of the passive or past 
participle in -ala (fern, -ali) + present tense of V'acA ; e.g., 
bhela acha, bhela chafhi (62b), bhae gela chathi (honorific), 
hhae gelicha{< geli + acha),gelacJia{< + acA«) (30a), 
ka'ili acha (28b), bcusala chathi, calala achathi, dnala 
acha, etc. 

(iii) Past Progressive', xaxe loxm. Present Participle 
in -at- {— -ait- ?) + past tense in of fbhu\ thus, aneka 
lyaddtika ealata bhaiiaha (46b) ; also at p. 49a, tmce. Pro- 
bably there was a similar formation with -at- + -ala- past 
form of y ach, but there is no example of it. 

Past Perfect : not found. 

§51. Conjunctive Indeclinable. The ending is OIA. 
-ga (as in prefixed roots) > hllA. -ia > -i. Thus, jini 

(18a), Idi (28b), (52b), Mar (47a), se rdjddese hahdri 

haluaha (44b) ‘ they marched after shouting by the order of the 
king kari ; dni (47b) ; dni (25b) ; uddhari (26a) ; sdwasesi 
(26a). In some eases, after a vowel, the -i is dropped: fidhi 
eka thdma dharala, sewak^patd (=‘paidi, gatay) dela (76b); 
‘ the seat was put at a place, it was spread by the servant ’ ; 
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td bidmota-^S duao sanibdhikd ho bhaiiaha (57b) ‘ they were 
(lit. having been became) the two massetises of the musician.’ 
In a case like stici bhae haisaldha (76b) ‘ became clean and sat,’ 
hJiae can be both the indeclinable ( = bha'i) and the absolute 
case of the participle adjective (§37); so ndyalcS pdna lae 
mtihha-hixldhi hiela {28h) ; Brahndfie mkmmi'kha kae Judu 
(18a), lit. ‘Brahma went making himself four-faced ’ (cf. 
Kfsna ccdurmmiMia bhae geldha). The earlier MIA.’ form 
with the final -a ( -ia), is preserved in aneka bdjana bajdiu 
haluJm (47a) ‘ they went playing on many musical instruments’: 
this is an archaic survival. 

§ 52. Participles. 

(i) Present Participle : the affix is -ait-, and it occurs in 

the absolute form in -g, -e {-ait?). The vocalism of 
the affix possibly arose as follows : MIA. calanta, 
nominative (Magadiu Prakrit) ca(a /he, Apabhramsa 
*cahnti, whence Maithili calaiti by epenthesis ; cf. 
. the plural form cfhata bhaiiaha (46a) where crtifhr/. 
= (;rt?a/hd, with no epenthesis. Instances of the 
-flhg form are very common. 

(ii) Past or Passive Participle : {see above, ^4.9) -ala-, 
fem. -ali, very common. In causatives and deno- 
minatives, -dyala {-dela), -divala {-dola, -aula); 
e.fj., kitdela kdla-sarppa (46a), nirnimaulr (20a). 

§ 53. Causatives. Examples : Jmrdwae (25a); uihdmiha 
(13a: imperative); sndnahardu (25b: past tense in -n); prahhdta- 
jtldna kardola (29b); hirnara baisail, tadanantara jale sndna, 
kardola, devdhga hastra parihdola (36a); calaole, absolute 
form (57a) ; aflcdola, rukhdola ‘washed mouth after eating, 
dried’ (?7b); etc. The affix -aw-, from -dpaya-, is well known. 

§ 54. Passive. Very few instances : dsthdna-bhitara itara 
loha-saflo hydbrtta rdjd bujhiya jct dsthdna (24a) ‘distinguished 
from the rest of the peoples within the court-hall the king is 
observed in that hall ’; tan< jihwd na chddae (77b) 
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‘the palate is freed, but the tongue does not leave sa holaJii n<i 
pdricu ‘that cannot be described ’ (58b). The affix is -i- (-iy?/-, 
-ior), from OIA. -ijd-, through the ME A. -ia- (cf. ‘Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language,’ pp. 909— 920). 

§ 55. CoMPOuro Verbs. These are found, but thete are 
not many, e.g^ paid dela (76b); hhae gelahn (18a); d. 

(30b) ; Maa? (33a), etc. 

(/) Formative Affixes. 

§56. The feminine affixes have been mentioned before, §2-1-. 
Tlie following are common : 

(i) -dra < -hdra : agentive, as in jiidra {dijUta-kdra), 

sudra (supa-Mra); connective, as mJeflond7v/, ‘feast, 
dinner’ {^jmnana-kdra). 

(ii) -wd7'a ’dra <-pdl a: agentive: sejaum-a (23b) = 

sayyOtpdla ohindra {IQa)', khela-tcdra ‘player’ (also 
hhela-fdla ) ; kamaru-iodla ‘of Kamarupa’ (36a). 

(iii) -id < -ikd-\--dka : connective, in names of 

professions : dhunid ' cotton-carder ’; hajara-kandid 
‘thunder-bolt arrowed’ (46a); maradanid ‘shampooer’ 
(25a) ; goharid ‘petitioner’ (56a) ; mukJiid ‘chief’ 
(23b) ; ‘ ferryman’ ; diminutive, as in hetid 

‘daughter’ <hetl. 

(iv) -* or -i < -ika: connective: hhanddrl (23b), 
haraha-khuri mahisi (76b), harahathi (36a), marahatfit^ 
telahgl (57a) ; abstract, <-ikd: hditi (see below viii). It 
is to be noted that the abstract and dimunitive -t is really 
the feminine affix : e.g., ghatd ^ ghantikd (25b), etc. 

(v) -d < -aka : pleonastic, honorific (also pejorative) : 
barithd (23b) = varistha-, ghold beside ghola = ghotadca^ 
agahara iagrahdra -) ; adjectival : 

(vi) -u,-u < pleonastic, pejorative: Sondu, Gondii, 

Kirdtu < ~tu, Kdiihu < -nhu (25a), mawaM {26a)—}ndnam - ; 

Extension: -ti-a: mimda-photua, nadi-tolua (lOa), 
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(vii) -lidra < -dhdra : agentive : holan'ihdra, mdii^ 
(lamihdra {^%h)ydhaomhdr^ 

(viii) Mita < -dyant- (present participle base of 
(‘iiusatives and denominatives) ; 2)liaridita (4Ga), iHidhd'ita. 
ulathdita (46a), ycmaitdha (ooa), ohaddUa {<ohda < 
Perso-Arabic (‘29b). 

Extension: -ditl <*-dyantiM: hd'iii ‘ playing ’ ('uaclo- 
y antiha). Occnm also as -mita (< '^-d;payanta-) : khan- 
ddutl— *hlianddpayant-ika. 

There are some more, but tlie.se are fonnd in Modern 
Maithili, and do not present any noteworthy features. 

[Ill] Syntax. 

§57. The syntax is that of the ordinary NIA. type, 
'riie language has not yet developed the eomplexities of the 
later Maithili, especially witli regard to the verb. Tins 
gives it an archaic Apabhranisa aspect. Simple sentences 
are preferred, and peri phrasis becomes necessary, the narration 
frequently halting by bringing in a noun, and then eom- 
ineneing the statement with a. new sentence (cf. § 38, and the 
quotations). As usual, the order is nominative +objeet+ 
predicate. The frequent use of the numeral ofter the qualified 
noun has been noted (§44). Compound verbs are also an 
established feature (§55). 

§58. One feature of the .dyle of the work is the fond- 
ues.? of the author for jingle and assonance. In places it is 
nothing but rimed pro.se. Thus — Ichnre cdkar'e we 
(J ijare) . . . gddh% pithi adt yhtthi'. motai kandJia atane 
bdndhe ; chote kdna dha hdne (44b), kdcam naycme sukhd- 
sane gamane, hiye milala pdkhara-ka bhMala, mana-ka 
hujhala jaghcma-ka jughala, tarune uge hnjhaU hdge (in a 
description of horses) (45a) ; punu kaimna .^makana ? calaitt 
rdksast, kinakUiait^ hetdla, japaUe sddhaka, palaHt gidha 
kdralaiM kdka,jarayite (64a) ciid, sarhcaraite hhuta, sddhatte 
ddkirii, ebambidha hhaymvaha kmal^dna dekhu ; aparah 
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'pralcdrah ... y(% kmukcma, cita-lea udyota, cala'ite khadyota, 
kiwd-ka phetliwa, ddklnl-ka safbcdra, hhama'M p>reta-ka 
tarahga, mald-k.i halahka, hetdla-ka edict, cora-ket kahkdla, 
ksudhdrtta glclha, satMusta siddha, singa-kco ndda, pisdea- 
kahiwddapdkscjjsa-ka hdka, kcopdU-ka ddka, yoginl-ka cakra 
pakhand a-ka gana-Gcdcra, hasd-ka gandha, sdidhaka-ka pi'a- 
Oaudhci, mahdbhuta-ka kalakali, pecaka-ka capaci, vudhi- 
i'a-ka pahka, kdtara-ka mdtahga — ewamhidha bhaydwahu 
imakdna dekhu (64b) ; dithi remgo pfitlu, glmne Idle 
uhidlmre jiodle (77a) ; etc. The above passages also demons- 
trate the purpose of the book — to supply Kathakas with set 
formulae or passages. 

(IV) The VOCABULAKY. 

§59. words are found in plenty, also semi- 

Uitsama», and hybrids of these with tadhhava words ami 
affixes. Yet the speech in the connected passages is not so 
Sanskx'it-ridden as some forms of Bengali or Hindi : a great 
many thh. words, some of them very precious relics of MIA., 
have been preserved in the work, 

§60. A number of Persian (including, of course, Arabic, 
and Turki) words are found, and these are conclusive evidence 
for the work being composed at least a century after the 
Mohammedan conque.st. The Persian words in the V. R. 
have been natiu'alised, and they take native suffixes, like 
any or is. or .si.'?, word. This is the list; turuka (10a) 
= paydju {IDa) — sakaldtci (28h) ‘a costly stuff’ 

= tira ‘ arrow ’ (44b) — »aS; tdjl (44b) ‘ Arab horse ’ 

= mojd, mra-mojd (45a) = nlkaij) 

(38a) = /^.o/dra (39b) = .l^s»; cm* ‘ sugar ’ (77a) = 
makald ‘ a kind of costly stuff’ = ? ‘ edged, bordered 

tahcmla (39b) =,.L.v2.iS..3 ‘gain, acquirement, collection’; 

uaflolati ~ yi(^); ohaddXta, ohadd (29b)* Two 

Persian words are inherited from MIA., being early, pre- 
Mohammadan borrowings : (44a)i and ascibdremhi or 
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asaivdt'anhi, instrumental plural (48a) : payiha is found at 
least as early as Kajasekhara in the form and aumdra 

occurs in the Sanchi inscriptions, 2nd Cen. B.C-, as csscst'dri 
(< Old Persian ‘horsemen’). 

§ 61 . I give below a number of interesting words. 

Loriha naco (lOb) : the song of the hero Lorik is still 
popular among the Goalas of Mithila and South Bihar. It thus 
goes back at least to the 14th century. 

SaAiifo (16a): found as in the ‘Doha-kosas.’ 

khompd 18a) : found in Old Bengali (12 tli 

century) = New Bengali khOpd, ‘ done-up hair, hair tied in 
a knot.’ 

saeyd.na (22a.) : ‘clever,’ ‘grown up’: cf. Mahitln 
sahdnd. It occurs in most other New Indo- Aryan. 
mawaM (25a) : ‘ma,n, men.’ 
ghdla (28b, 56b) : ‘throw,’ found in Old Bengali, 
paera (29b) : ‘foot.’ 

(35b) : ‘ a kind of costly cloth, from 
which sdris used to be made.’ In Middle Bengali, the 
word commonly OQmvB as megha-ehmibiira. One form of 
the word reads as meghddamhara. 

Silahafi (35b): of Sylhet? = a Idnd of cloth. But we 
have mention of AiYaAafi rice in a little verse by Ghagh, 
the folk-poet of Bihar and Northern India. 

tenia (37a, 38b) in tenta-sdra ‘ a gambling house,’ and 
tenid-kardla ? ‘ a gambler,’ which is found in Prakrit (e.g., in 
the ‘ Karpura-marljari ’). 

md7'i-gafijana (39b): ef. Bengali ganjand ‘abuse. ’ 
f/hal, generally in the past form halu, pi. haluaha : 

‘ walk, go’ : found in Vidyapati, and occurs in Sindhi, not 
noticed elsewhere. 

wa4t<a?'i (47a): ‘a musical instrument, a flute’: occurs 
in Early Middle Bengali as mmhdri, mohdri ( < madhuhara-). 

nisdna (47a): ‘music’ <nihsvdna; found in almost 
fdl New Indo-Aryan languages. 
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amhara (44b), ‘ a breed of horse.’ The horse of Lau-sena, 
the hero of the Middle Bengali epic tale the ‘ Dharma-mahgala,’ 
is called Pahhar. 

amanaika (38a, 44b) : ‘attendant, officer, servant < mciu- 
ber of a sect’ : a sts ., < dmndyika, dmndyin. This explains the 
obscure Middle Bengali word dmani, dmini ‘ an attendant 
at worship or in a temple, a devotee,’ found in the ‘ Sunya- 
purana.’ 

tahgcma (44b): ‘A Bhutiya pony.’ Is it really the 
Tibetan rta~ndh (Hobson-Jobson) ? 

bavhjhi (49b) ; ‘ a plant,’ probably the one known us 
hahefhct in Old Bengali, and bazci, hoc in New Bengali, with 
tiny acid fruit : Skt. vikuhka. 

yiiaclh (62b) : ‘ burn ’ : found in Old Bengali. 

imhasa (63b) : = Skt. ullasa. The form with -nh- also 
occurs in Old Bengali. 

akhalu (63b): ‘was.’ Source? Cf. Bhojpuriya Me=‘is, ’ 
uaiklie ‘is not.’ 

ogara (76b) : ‘ rice ’ : cf. Bengali ogrd hhdt ‘ rice and 
pulses boiled together, ’ and oggara hhattd in the ‘ Prakrta 
Paihgala.’ 

cini (77a) : ‘sugar.’ It is cmious that sugar sliould be so 
called ( =s ‘ of China ’), and sugar candy should similarly be 
called m/sr* ‘ Egyptian ’) in India. 

An annotated list of the words in the V.R. would certainly 
be of the highest value in all the domains of Indology, and 
specially in the domain of philology of the New Indo-Aryan 
tongue.«. 




SECTION VIII 

HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 




( 1 ) 

the OKIGIN of the BRAHMf ALPHABET. 

I. J.S. TARAPOREWALA, B.A., Ph.D. 

{Oalcutta University). 

The question that most naturally occurs to students of 

" *e origin of dre Btahml 
bmpt. There are two important schools of thought on 
t ns matter : (») that which argues that Brahml is of foreign 

Tdiruf ““““ “““* 

Among those that think that the Briihml has been 

denved from foreign sources, there are again several distinct 
opinions advanced. ■ 

Asokas Buddhists derived their letters from Greek or 
Phcenicaan models." Some scholars took the first view, notably 
Pnnsep and Otfned Miiller, But the chronological and philo^ 

ogieal ifficulties are very formidable, and have never been 

successfully answered. 

2. There have also been people like Deeeke who have 
argued for the Assyrian Cuneiform through the South Semitic 
as an intermediate step. This latter has also been put forward 
by Itself as the parent of Brahmi ; and this theoiy will be 
consider^ at its proper place. But going back through the 

South Semitic to the Assyriap is too fanciful to be seriouslv 
considered. " 
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3. A still more fanciful idea is that of Terrain de la 
Couperie' that the original source of the Brahml is to be 
sought in the Chinese picture-writing. 

4 The only theories now seriously upheld are those 
that trace the Brahmi to one of the ancient Semitic 
alphabets. And there are three separate sources indicated 
by various scholars, I which, in fact, are the only three possible. 
These are: (a) Phoenician, (b) North Semitic through the 
the Aramaean of Babylon, and (c) South Semitic through 
the Sabaean of Yemen. 

(a) As regards the Phoenician the greatest objection seems 
to be that practically all direct intercourse between Phoenicia 
and India ceased about B.C. 800. This would give at least 
500 years for the elaboration of the Asokan Brahmi. Though, 
as we shall see later, the Proto-Phoenician letters (i.e., the parent, 
forms of the Phoenician letters) and the Prehistoric Script of 
India, discovered by Yazdani, are most probably closely 
connected, still there seems to be considerable difficulty, 
if it is not quite impossible, to connect up the earliest 
Phoenician with the A4okan Brahmi alphabet as parent and 
child. The ultimate connection between these two scripts 
seems to be more that of sisters, both derived from an earlier 
parent script* There was another argument used at one 
time by scholars against this view, viz., that if we allow as 
many as 500 years for the development of the Brahmi, we 
might very reasonably expect to find not one but several 


* Mentioned by Taylor, TAe 4 Zp/ia&et Yol. II, p. 311, footnote. 

“ A word of warning must here be uttered against twisting 
-the forms of letters anyhow to prove our preconceived notions. If 
the twisting is carried on far enough any alphabet may be derived 
from any other. I have seen charts deriving both the Roman and 
-the Arabic scripts from the NSgarl. And one of my colleagues in 
■ Calcutta has shown, as an example of reductio ad absurdum of such 
methods, how to derive the Rrahml itself from the modern Roman 
script ! 
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varieties of script developed in India at the date of Asoka^s 
Inscriptionsj whereas in the recorded Inscriptions we have 
practically only one variety of the Brahmi^ The answer to 
this argument is to be found in the nature of the script itself 
as well as of the Inscriptions. The script is admittedly monu- 
mental, while the Inscriptions were meant to serve an Imperial 
and a Religious purpose. Hence there is a unity in the script 
used for them. We find also today an almost universal use 
of the Roman capitals all the world over for monumental 
purposes, but we could not therefore argue that there is only 
one script used today and that there is no other variety of 
writing known. 


^ Taylor advances this argument against the indigenous 
origin of Brahml. He says that if it had been indigenous it would 
have needed centuries to have advanced to the perfection of the 
Asokan alphabet, and hence we should have had a great variety of 
scripts in the days of As oka. But with curious inconsistency 
he is quite ready to accept that the Egyptian Hieratic is the parent 
of the early Phoenician, even though the two are separated by an 
interval of over 1,700 years, and even though there is no more 
variety observable in the early Phoenician Inscriptions than in the 
BrShml. This argument of the lack of variety in the forms of the 
letters has been dealt with later on in this paragraph. As far as 
India was concerned, the earlier scholars had a bias in favour of 
tracing all her culture to foreign sources. That bias is, fortunately, 
fast disappearing ; but, just by way of a natural reaction, there has 
been of late a tendency among our Indian scholars to trace all the 
culture in the world to India. Truth must necessarily lie midway 
between these two extremes, and a new school of thought is rapidly 
growing, which tries to avoid all national or racial bias and tries to 
give each nation its due. 
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Table I. 

Biihler’s Derivation of the Kharosthi Alphabet. 

(Adapted from the Table facing p. 114 in his book.) 



Derivativea 

Original Semitic. 

Ebeaeks. 

^ (a) 

f (i): y(n); 

(Aleph) 

All vowels are derived 
from the simple vowel 


p (e); f (0). 

fi 


a. 

Combinations of 

> 


(Kaph) 

vowels with consonants 
are made thhs 

^ (kh) 



(Qoph) 

7 my. ^ (fcT), 

^ (g) 

j(f (gb) 


(Grimel) 

J) iku). ]}(ke)-. 

^ (c) 

y (oh) 


(Tsade) 

], iko). 

y,y (i) 

^ (jh) 


(Zayin) 


^ (t) 

(th);^4‘t) 
4 (th). 

t » ^ 

(Tau) 


.4,.i (d) 

(dh);7 (4>; 

7 (dh). 


(Daleth) 

Note that the cerebrals 
are the derivatives. 

) to) 

\ (nny^ca) 


^ tNun) 


•p./jip) 

(ph) 


(Pe) 


tp (b) 

Jj } T (hh) 


(Beth) 



^4* <m) 

(Mem) 

The derivative reprcT 
seats the anmvdra. 

^ <y) 


1-, 0 

(Yod) 

‘J (r) 

■ - ■■ ■ ■ 


(Besh) 


y (1) 


(Lamed) 

Note that the original 
..has been tcirped upside, ., 
down. 


7 (V) 


7 

(Van) 

^ (i) 

... 


(Cheth) 


, 'p (?) 



(Shm) 

Turned upside down# 

(8) 

... 

(Sataekh) 


2\ ? (h) 

... 

n 

(He) 



In the column of Original Semitic letters the second form is the 
cupive form from Papyri* 
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{b) As regards the North Semitic parentage, we 
definitely know that the KharosthI was so derived. We also 
know the distinguishing characteristics of both these scripts ; 
and we know that both these are essentially different in all 
important points and actually opposed in some. The marked 
characteristics of KharosthI may be enumerated as follows: 

(1) The letters are generally long, more or less slanting, 

appendages attached to their upper parts. 
Appendages at the bottom are found only in two 
cases, the vowel and the conjunct r when it follows 
another consonant This dislike for upper append- 
ages has led to two of the original Aramaic letters 
to be turned upside down in the case of the I and 
the s (see Table I). 

(2) The letters are very irregular in shape and size, 
and many forms are confusingly similar, the script 
being clearly cursive, 

(3) There are few looped forms. 

(4) The script always runs from right to left. 

On the other hand Buhler has given the following as the 
chief characteristics of Brahmi : 

(1) The letters are made up of regular lines and loops ; 

(2) The letters hang down, unlike KharosthI which 
are top-heavy ; 

(3) Most vowel signs are added at the top in the shape 

of horizontal lines ; 

To these we may also add : 

(4) The script is distinctly monumental and decorative, 
and so very probably it was specially developed 
for this purpose ; 

and (5) It has been written in and since the Asoka 
Inscriptions from left to right. 

From this it does not appear very probable that two such 
fundamentally differerent alphabets could have been derived 
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from the same source, especially when we bear in mind the 
fact that they were both needed by the same people and for 
practically the same language. To overcome this difficulty 
it has been suggested that while Kharosthi came overland 
through Gandhara, Brahmi came through Babylon via the 
Persian Gulf.^ But surely one cannot explain the fundamental 
contrasts between the two scripts as arising merely from the 
effects of a sea-voyage ! 

The only striking point of unity between the two is tlie 
position of the medial vowels, and here it seems certain that 
the borrowing was on the side of Kharosthi.* Nor can the 
fact that one was “ a clerk’s alphabet ” and that the other 
had been elaborated by Pandits be regarded as enough to 
explain away the differences. The records of both these 
scripts are found to be practically in the same language. The 
use to which these both had been put was practically identical ; 
and even after making all due allowance for the facts, (] ) that 
the one was cursive and the other was monumental, and 
(2) that the one was used by half educated clerks while the 
other was used by learned Brahmanas, we cannot satisfactorily 
explain all the differences between them. The few correspon- 
dences between the two can be proved to have been borrowed 
by the “ less learned ” script ; but if the two had had the 
same origin, we would naturally have expected some funda- 
mental resemblances. And this is just what has been lacking 
as far as our knowledge goes. 

But this is not all. Biihler (whose name deserves the 
most respectful attention) derives Brahmi from the North 


' Burnell in his South Indian Palaeography upholds this view. 
The trade between Yemen and the Persian Gulf and the West 
coast of India had been flourishing from at least B.C. 1000. Hence, 
he argues, at some later period, writing, which is so very necessary 
to commerce, was carried to India along the same route. Burnell 
derives the ancient Va^eluttu script of South India also from a 
Semitic source, and the Tamil in its turn from this script. 

“ Biihler, On the Origmof the Indian Brahma Alphabet,'^. IIH 
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Semitic. The accompanying Table (ISTo, II), adapted from 
his book On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet,^ 
clearly shows his point of view. In the column of original 
North Semitic forms I have enclosed within brackets the 
hypothetical forms assumed by Buhler.^ 

If we examine this Table a little more closely we shall 
find : (i) that no less than 10 letters, i.e., nearly half the total 
have had to be given “ intermediate ” forms as Biihler calls 
them, in other words they are purely hypothetical; (ii) that 
only one Brahml letter (g) may be regarded as identical with 
its supposed prototype ; and (iii) that of the rest only five 
(a, t, th, I, and s) may be reasonably regarded as probable 
derivatives, and, of these even, the I has to come through 
an “ intermediate form.” When we contrast this with the Table 
given already for the Kharosthi (Table I) we find in the latter (i) 
that out of the twenty letters borrowed no less than eight 
are identical with the Semitic forms, viz., c, d, n, p, b, r, v, 
and s ; (ii) that nine others (<^, kh, g, j, m, y, I, s, and h) may 
be reasonably regarded as probably derived from the Semitic 
prototypes ; and (iii) that there are no assumed “ intermediate 
forms.” The conclusion seems inevitable that there is no great 
reason for supposing that the origin of Brahmi has to be 
sought in the North Semitic Alphabet. 

What seems to me to be the most fatal objection to 
Biihler’s theory is that while deriving both the alphabets from 
the same source, he has not been able to derive the same letter 
in both from the same original Semitic one. Sui'ely the require- 
ments of the same people, speaking practically the same 
language, would need only one alphabet. And even if two 
were needed (a cursive one for the trader and a learned and 
monumental one for the Pandit) the people would sm*ely have 


' Being the “ Second Revised Edition ” of Ms Indian Studies, 
No. Ill, 1898. 

“ The original Table is facing p. 90 of Biihler’s book ; in it he 
calls the assumed hypothetical forms “intermediate” ones. 
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Table II 

iBuhler’s Derivation of the Brahmi Alphabet. 

(Adapted from the Table facing p. Ill in his book.) 


Brilim!. 


Derivatives* 


Original North 
Semitic. 


Remarks.' 


>1 (a) 

l>»-0 (e) 

‘f* (k) 
3.,! (kh) 
(g) 

^ ^ (gb) 

d »<j <c) 

[,t (3) 

A (t) 

G (th) 
» C> (dh) 

-L (n) 

I' (P) 
0,0 (b) 

it, 4 / (y) 

VU w 
■'3,'^ (1) 
A A (v) 


• * (1)} ^ (ai) 


i (oh) 

F (jb) 

C (t). O (tb) 

(d); < (d); 

(o (db); T* (1?) 

X (,):'h (5); 

X (A)(?) 
b (ph) 
n* (bh) 


>1, )F 

A 

I 

h +,x 
& , (9 


fAleph, 1) 
i (’Ain, 16) 
(Saph, 11) 
(Qoph, 19) 
(Gimei, 3) 
{Cheth, 8) 
(Tsade, 18) 
(Zayin, 7) 
(Tan, 22) 
(Teth, 9) 
{Daleth, 4) 




(Hun, 14) 


(«); t(u); 


P f ) (Fe, 17) 

(Be, 2 ) 

'y , ( b ) 13) 

"A > ( "^ ) (Yod, 10 ) 
- ^ (Eesh, 20 ) 

^ (Lamed, 12 ) 

V (Yan, 6 ) 


The forms given 
for the Semitic are 
the oldest North 
Semitic forms from 
inscriptions. Those 
enclosed within 
brackets are the 
hypothetical “ in* 
termediate forms” 
assumed by Biihler, 
The numbp after 
each Semitic letter 
shows its position 
in the Semitic 
Alphabet. 

Combinations of 
vowels with consol 
nants are made 
thus : 

•j* 

f (H);.f m; 

*h (&?^) ;*^ (^u); 

^ (Aso). 

The forms with 
the diphthong au 
I are^ery rare* 


3“ L (s) 


(Shin, 21 ) 

(bX (b) |,^,\C 9 )<Samekh, l 5 ) 

(He, 6 ) 
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had the sense to have taken the earlier alphabet as the basis 
for deriving the later one. Of course the fact remains that, 
from whatever source they might have been derived, there 
are two alphabets found in the Inscriptions of the time of 
A^oka. And the Kharosthi, which had been brought into 
the Punjab by the Persian conquest, would naturally have been 
adopted by the traders in order to win the goodwill and the 
custom of their conquerors, very much as the Eayasthas (the 
scribes) and the traders of a later age adopted the Persian 
alphabet and just as the same people today have taken to 
English. Foreign rule was, therefore, the only reason for 
the introduction of the Kharosthi in the Punjab and the 
North-Western Provinces of India. But we need not therefore 
take it for granted that the same source which gave the “ clerks’ 
alphabet ” also gave the “Pandit alphabet.” 

The discrepancies in Biihler’s derivations of these two may 
best be set forth in tabular form (Table III). From this 
table it would appear that the framers of the Kharosthi, 
though they were mere traders and clerks, were better phoneti- 
cians than the learned Sanskrit Pandits who arranged the 
Brahmi. This in itself would be enough to east a grave doubt 
upon Buhler’s theories. It is in Biihler’s derivations of the 
vowels that we get the worst discrepancies. In the Kharosthi 
the first letter of the Semitic alphabet ( Aleph) gives the letter 
A ; and all the other vowels are naturally derived from this 
one. Naturally we might also expect a similar degree of 
phonetic acumen from the Sanskrit-knowing Pandits, and, at 
the very least, some sort of consistency in the methods of their 
derivation. One may grant that they derived the «, u and o from 
the V (Vau).’ But to say that the accurate and even ‘ pedantic ’ 
phoneticians of India (to use Buhler’s own words) should 
have derived thee from the deep glottal Semitic ’Ain, leaves 
one dissatisfied. To this we may add some truly amazing 
derivations of some of the consonants, such as (i) that of the two 
unaspirated t and d (as well as the <?) from the cori’esponding 
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Table III. 

Comparative Table of the Derivations of the Kharosthl and 
the Brahmi Alphabets as given by Biihler. 


Letters. 

Derivation for KharogtM. 

Derivation for Brahn/i. 

Li 

Derivative from Aleph (a) ... 

Derivative from ’ Ain (e) 

n, u 


„ „ Vau (o) 

e 

» J »J 

From ’ Ain 

ai 

»» »9 9» 

Derivative from ’ Ain (e) 

gh 

„ Gimel (g) 

From Cheth 

t 

,, „ Tau ft) 

Derivative from Teth (th) 

th 


19 99 99 


„ „ Daleth (d) 

„ Daleth (dh) 

dh 

19 *9 99 ^ 

99 99 99 

th 

„ „ Tan (t) 

From Teth 

d 

From Daleth 

Derivative from Daleth (db) 

dh 

Derivative from Daleth (dh) 

From Daleth 

i 

From Cheth 

From Shin 

a 

„ Shin 

„ Samekh 

3 

„ Samekh 

Derivative from Samekh (s) 


aspirates th and dh while the original Semitic sounds Teth and 
Daleth are both unaspirates ; (ii) that of the gh from Semitic 
Cheth which was a spirant having phonetic value either 
of the spirant ch (as in the Scotch loch) or of the sibilant s 
(like the South German ch in ich) ; and (iii) that of the 
dental s, from the cerebral s which in its turn he derives from 
the Semitic Samekh which is itself dental ! When such 
examples are given to us surely we are justified in saying that 
Biihler makes a very large demand from our credulity. It is 
not that Biihler did not understand Sanskrit phonetics, he 
was indeed a profound Sanskritist, and was thoroughly well 
acquainted with the achievements of Sanskrit grammar. 
There is only one conclusion we can draw, viz., that Biihler 
had made up his im'nd that the Brahmi must be derived from 
the North Semitic, and when he sees reasonably similar 
forms he starts off to derive one from the other, and, forgetting 
for the time being all rules of Sanskrit phonetics, tries to 
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prove an a 'priori thesis. In fact the very opening sentence of 
the section of his book, dealing with “ the Derivation of the 
Brahmi” ^ he says : “ As the literary evidence points to the 
common use of writing in India during the fifth and probably 
the sixth century B.C., and as the palaeo graphic evidence 
proves the Brahmi lipi to be the oldest Indian alphabet and 
to be probably identical with the script referred to in the 
Buddhist Canon, it is a matter of course that its source 
must he found in the more ancient Semitic characters”'^ As 
a piece of a priori argument this would be hard to beat. 

(c) Now we come to Taylor’s theory about the deriv- 
ation of the Brahmi from the South Semitic. He takes as 
his sources the ancient alphabets of Safa and Sabaea. He 
has given a table of derivations in the second volume of 
his great work on The Alphabet (p. 320), but he has merely 
betrayed his utter ignorance of Indo-Aiyan phonetics. 
Among the most remarkable of his derivations may be 
mentioned that of v from the Semitic ^-sound, of gh from 
Semitic of y from sh and of oh from the deep glottal Qc^\ 
Regarding these derivations Biihler makes the following 
comments : “ As the Hindus are very particular, even pedantic 
in matters connected with phonetics, and as the framers of the 
Brahmi lipi have been careful with regard to the formation 
of many derivative signs, duly deriving dha from dcky pl^cb from 
pa, hha from ha, and so forth, it seems incredible that they 
should have no regard for phonetic affinities in utilising the signs 
they borrowed.”^ The pity is that he himself, in the very next 
page, commits the phonetic atrocities we have already noted 
above. 

Quite apart from the phonetic difficulties involved in 
Taylor’s theories, there still remains the very real difficulty of 
pointing out the exact South Semitic script which could have been 

’ p. 53. , 

“ Italics mine. 

’ Op. oit., p. 54. 
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the parent of BrahmI. Taylor seems to have appreciated this 
formidable and fundamental difficulty, for he says, “ In com- 
paring the Indian and the Sabaean forms it must be borne 
in mind that no South Semitic inscriptions have yet been 
discovered of a date sufficiently remote to supply the absolute 
prototype of the Asoka letters. Of the insci’iptions which 
accident has preserved, none probably are older than the 
middle of the second century B.C., a period later hy about 
a century than the earliest Indian inscriptions.” ' Hence 
the Sabaean forms would also be naturally later by several cen- 
turies than the assumed prototype of which the Asokan script 
is the descendant. Taylor too, seems to have recognized this, 
because he adds that “ it must therefore be remembered that 
it is only possible to compare sister alphabets from a com- 
mon but unknown source.”* Needless to say that he gives no 
scrap of evidence for assuming that the Sabaean and the Asoka 
alphabets are derived “ from a common but unknown source.” 

This is indeed a clever bit of special pleading. Of 
course there may be undiscovered inscriptions of earlier date 
in South Arabia, but in order to give full time for the deve- 
lopment of the Brahmi of Asokan age we must put back this 
prototype to at least the 7th century B.C., for all epigraphists 
are agreed on demanding from 400 to 600 years for the 
growth of the Asokan from its earliest parent. The Semitic 
inscriptions extant of that age show a script more akin to the 
Phoenician, and hence to the North Semitic. Probably it 
was this consideration which led Biihler to postulate his North 
Semitic theory. And this would lead us again into the 
phonetic and other difficulties we have already considered. 

If we compare the three alphabets given in his Table by 
Taylor— the Brahmi and the alphabets of Safa and of Sabaea 

‘ Italics mine. Note also the saving word “accident.” Bj' assum- 
ing that Taylor has very cleverly managed to escape the inevitable 
conclusion. 

“ Op. cit., p, 321. 
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•—and if we remember that the latter two are actually later 
in date than the former, may we not argue with equal (if not 
with greater) plausibility that the Semites of Yemen borrowed 
their letters from the Hindus ? The phonetic discrepancies such 
as are found in Taylor’s table could be explained much more 
easily as being due to the admittedly lesser grammatical 
acumen of the Yemenite people. Of the two peoples the Hindus 
at that period had doubtless the higher culture, and besides 
Yemen was more in the nature of an intermediaty between 
India and the great emporia of the West, than of a manufactur- 
ing and an importing country itself. 

Remembering the essential characteristics of Brahmi 
enumerated above, we may say that if we attribute its origin 
to any foreign source, specially the Semitic, we must allow at 
least half a millennium for the development to the scientific 
perfection of Asokan Brahmi. When any foreign alphabet 
is taken over, it is first adopted wholesale, and then only 
gradually the special sounds of the language get worked 
into it. Only after several generations of constant use the 
form best suited to express a particular sound comes to be 
finally determined by a process very similar to that by which 
the fittest survives in the plant and the animal worlds. The 
very perfection of the Brahmi alphabet in the days of Asoka 
is an argument against any theory of Semitic or other foreign 
origin. In the Semitic, at any rate, there is no known script 
of an age sufficiently remote (except the Phoenician) to make 
such borrowing at all possible. It goes without saying that 
it would be quite impossible to borrow simultaneously from 
several foreign sources, and it is equally impossible to go on 
borrowing from one source over a long interval and at the 
same time to go on making additions and alterations in the 
material already borrowed. 

Besides these arguments against the Semitic origin of 
Brahmi there are still two other reasons, which go against this 
theory. They are not in themselves weighty enough to 
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overturn an Otherwise valid theory, but when added to the other 
arguments already set forth they strengthen the case against 
the acceptance of any foregin origin of the Asokan script. 
These are : (i) the order of the letters, and (ii) their numerical 
values. As regards the first nothing special need be said. The 
order of the sounds in Sanskrit had been arranged tho- 
roughly scientifically at a very early period, certainly in the days 
of the Pratisdkhya treatises. And these are certainly pre- 
Asokan. As regards the second, all the principal alphabets 
which have been derived through the Semitic have more or 
less retained the ancient numerical values of the letters. The 
first ten bear the values from 1 to 1 0, and then by tens up to 
100, and the last three letters take on the values by hundreds 
up to 400. The Arabs added six more letters and brought up 
the letter-numerals up to 1000 (see Table IV).^ In Arabic and 
Persian these letter-numerals are used chiefly to record the dates 
of events. The numerical values of Indian letters are entirely 
different just because their order is so very different. Indian 
letters have these numerical values attached to them according 
to various systems. In the Brahml there is a very complex 
system of numerical values attached to the letters and these 
are, moreover, not only simple letters but often combinations 
of one or more consonants with various vowels. This system 
was called the aksaror-palli, and its origin is not yet clearly 
understood. Then there is another system also, very largely 
used in mathematical and astronomical works (which necessari- 
ly deal with large numbers), of representing figures by words. 
The fii'st ten numbers (as well as several other larger ones) 
had special words to indicate them. And by means of these 
large numbers could be expressed digit by digit, beginning with 
the unit’s place. The true letter-numerals were, however, 
mainly confined to South India ; and here, too, there are more 


* In Arabic the numerical values of the letters are given by 
the famous mnemonic, ahjad, etc. 
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Table IV. 

The Numerical Value of Semitic Letters and of 


Sanskrit Letters. 


Original Semitic. 

Value. 

Arabic. 

Sanskrit. 

Remakks. 

1. 

Aleph . . . 

1 

t 

a, 

It will be seen that in 

2. 

Betli 

■ ■ 2 


m, s, % JT, 

the Sanskrit there are 

3. 

Gimel 

3 



several letters for the 
values from 1 to 10 . 

4. 

Daleth ... 

4 



Any of these could be 

5. 

He 

5 


3=,i!r,H,s!r, 

used and each would 

6. 

Van 

6 


^ ff 

express only one digit. 

7. 

Zayin 

7 

3 

M, 

5, «r, H, 

beginning with the 
unit’s place. Of course 

8. 

Cheth ... 

8 

c 


the letters for 10 re- 

9. 

Teth 

9 

!o 

% 5S, 

present zero. This 

10. 

Yod 

TO 


ST, si(=0) 

is the “ consonantal 
system ” of letter-nu- 

11. 

Kaph 

20 

L$ 


meration, used chiefly 

12. 

Lamed ... 

30 

J 


in old South Indian 

13. 

Mem ... 

40 

e 


books. 

14. 

Nnn 

50 



Another system of 

15. 

Samekh ... 

60 

u** 


letter- numerals has 

16. 

’Ain .... 

70 

t 


also been noted in 

17. 

Pe 

SO 



India. Here the let- 
ters used are conso- 

18. 

Tsade 

90 

1 


nant vowel. The 

19. 

Qoph 

100 

3 


12 vowels and 34 con- 

20. 

Resh ... 

200 

\ 


sonants are arranged 

? 


in groups of 12 or of 34 

21. 

Shin 

300 

uA 


each. Thus, according 

22. 

Tau 

400 

ta* 


to the first method, /ra. 



500 

600 

■ 


Jca , . . ho, Imu would 
have the values 1 — 12 ; 



t 


! then would come 



700 



hha . . . lilictn with 



800 



values of 13 — 24 ; and 





so on through the 



900 

!a 


whole alphabet. Ac- 



1000 

i 


cording to the second 
method, ha, hha, ga 
,, .sa, /za, would be 1 — 
34 ; after that hhu, 






ga .. . Sa^ ha, would be 
35—08 ; and so on to 






the end. 
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systems than one. Two such may be mentioned here. The 
first is confined to consonants only. In this a number may be 
expressed by a word where each consonant represents a digit 
(the first representing the digit in the unit’s place) and the 
vowels are to be discarded. This system is sufficiently clearly 
indicated in Table IV. The second system takes account of 
vowels as well as of consonants. The 12 vowels and the 34 
consonants are taken two and two together. This has two 
varieties. In the first the first consonant combined with each 
of the vowels in turn gives the first twelve numbers, then comes 
the second consonant similarly combined giving the numbers 
from 13 up to 24, and so on through the whole alphabet. In 
the second * variety each of the 34 consonants is taken as 
combined with the first vowel, giving the numbers 1 to 34 ; 
then with the second vowel, giving 35 to 68 and so forth. 
From all this it is self-e^4dent that the numerical values 
assigned to Indian letters do not correspond to the original 
Semitic values at all. 

To sum up, it seems to me that no satisfactory case has 
been made out for either the Northern or the Southern variety 
of Semitic as the parent of Brahmi. And no other foreign 
origin besides Semitic has ever been seriously suggested. In 
spite of the formidable array of names in favour of the various 
theories about the Semitic origin of Brahmi (Biihler’s name 
alone is a host in itself), I would venture to assert that these 
theories have not been proved beyond all reasonable doubt, 
because to my mind they lack two essential conditions — consis- 
tency and phonetics. 

This leaves us only the one remaining alternative, viz., 
that Brahmi was of indigenous growth. This theory was 
first suggested by Lassen and was strongly upheld by Cunning- 
ham and other scholars and epigraphists.^ In the early days, 

* Among them is Dowson, who has an article on the subject in 
the J.B.A.S., Vol. XIII (1881), pp. I02ff., which, I must confess, 
has failed to convince me, 
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however, the upholders of this view advanced singularly feeble 
arguments in its support. Cunningham, for example, argued 
that the Brahmi v (<5) might have been originally a hieroglyph 
for vma (lute), or (arm), or vindu (drop) ; and that the 
letter if (A) might have represented tan (to spread), or tala 
(the palm-tree), or tarahga (wave), or tri (three). “ Such an 
elastic method,” Taylor very rightly remarks, “ may establish 
anything, or — nothing.” It was mainly owing to such crude 
attempts, combined with the absence of all positive evidence 
in the shape of pre-Asokan inscriptions, that lent weight to the 
Semitic theory. The supporters of the latter theory have 
made a good deal out of the point that at that time, and until 
quite recently, the Asoka Brahmi was practically the oldest- 
known writing in India, and consequently, they argued, if the 
Indian script were indigenous, there would have been found 
in India some older records of writing. Here it will be 
enough to state that older writing has been discovered in 
India.'^ 

In the first place there are the Harappa seals discovered 
long ago in the Panjab, which show some kind of hieroglyphic 
signs and which are probably connected with the recently 
discovered inscriptions from Mohenjo-Daro. Then there are 
several pre-Asokan Brahmi inscriptions also discovered which 
show practically the same script but the direction there is the 
reverse, right to We shall consider the import of these 

later on. Finally, there is the important discovery made in 1917 
by Yiizdani, of the Hyderabad Archaeological Department, of 
a large number of pieces of prehistoric pottery inscribed with 

^ I may just here state that the recent discoveries at Mohenjo- 
Daro would hardly in the present state of our knowledge affect any 
of the arguments advanced in this paper. These inscriptions are 
clearly connected with the ancient Shuraerian script, and they may 
or may not succeed in connecting early Indian culture with Shumer. 
But I feel that we would hardly be justified in connecting these 
hieroglyphic signs with the BrShml script, for assuredly the writing 
discovered by Yazdani on prehistoric pottery seems much more akin 
to this script and is very likely its parent. 
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written signs which are probably alphabetic in value/ The 
real signification of Yazdani’s discovery will be seen at the 
proper place. All these discoveries are mentioned here merely 
to remove the main objection raised against the indigenous 
theory in the earlier days. Incidentally we may take these as 
instances of the danger of arguing from negative premises — 
the absence of certain links in a chain of argument. 

We may now examine in detail the objections raised by 
the upholders of the Semitic theory against the indigenous 
origin of Brahmi script. These have been forcibly put by 
Taylor* and we shall consider them in order : 

(i) The first objection raised by the older scholars is that 
a fully developed and an almost perfect alphabet like the 
Brahmi is impossible without long preceding years of growth. 
As no earlier monuments were known in those days and as 
none were discovered until comparatively recently this objec- 
tion seemed to have great weight at that time. But we have 
already seen how this has been removed. 

(ii) The practical uniformity of Brahmi and the absence 
of variety in the script of the Asoka inscriptions used to be 

' brought forward as another objection. It was urged that if the 
' script had been indigenous, its origins must be taken back to 
quite a hoary antiquity, aiid in that case we might naturally 
expect quite a large variety of scripts in India in Asoka’s days. 
But, if on the other hand, the script had been borrowed, say a 
couple of centuries (or even four or five centuries) before that 
period, it would be suflScient to account for the perfection of 
the Asokan script as well as for the absence of any appreciable 
variety in it. 

The answer to this objection lies in the very nature of 
the inscriptions themselves. They served a religious and an 

* See Journal of the B.yd&ra'bad Archaeological Society, 1917, 
pp. 57 ff. See also article on “ The Origin of the Indian Alphabet ” 
by D. R. Bhandarkar in the Afr Moolcerjee Silver Jubilee 

Volume, III (Orientalia), 1, pp. 493ff. 

’ Op. cit., ii, pp. 306 ff. 
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imperial purpose. The Religion of the Buddha and the 
Empire of the Mauryas typified a unity which was sought to 
be outwardly expressed by the uniformity in the script and 
even in the language of many of the Edicts of A^oka. It does 
not follow that there was no other script, any more than that 
there was no other language in India at that time. In fact, we 
do find local variations in the letters of the inscriptions even at 
that period; Biililer, for instance, gives no less than eight 
different variations of the letter a ; and some experts are even 
of the opinion that the subsequent twofold division of the 
Brahmi script into the Northern and the Southern varieties, is 
traceable even in the inscriptions of Asoka. All this warrants 
us in assuming that local scripts did exist in those days 
as has indeed been asserted by tradition and by various 
Buddhist works. The Asoka script was definitely a monumental 
one and just like the Roman Capitals of modern days it was 
used for such purposes. The very regularity of the Brahmi 
letters, which is their most marked characteristic, gave them an 
artistic effect, which the engravers of the inscriptions seem to 
have appreciated and to have taken advantage of. In fact the 
artistic Brahmi script was but one aspect of the reawakening 
of Indian national life under the first Mauryas. 

(hi) A third objection is that the Brahmi contains letter-’’ 
which have been obviously derived from others, so that the 
letters fall into definite groups. It is therefore argued that the 
derived letters represent sounds unknown in the Semitic, and 
that consequently they had been formed by slight variations 
from the nearest Semitic equivalents. 

In answer to this objection, we may examine what these 
connected groups might have been. The aecompan3dng table 
(Table V) is an attempt to arrange the letters into such groups 
based upon some consistent phonetic principles. This grouping 
is merely a tentative suggestion^ which I would leave to be 
worked out by the expert especially in connection with the pre- 
historic signs of Yazdani. I am myself not a palseographist 
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Tabee' V. 

Suggested Grouping of the Letters of the BrahmT Alphabet. 

27.B. i. Id this table some of the variant forms actually found 
in the insoriptions are shown in brackets if they 
illustrate the points of connection better, 
ii. The one guiding rule seems to be that no addition of 
a loop or a stroke should be such as would cause 
the resulting letter to be confounded with another. 
Neither should it in any way violate the general 
oharacteristios of the alphabet as have already been 
laid down above. 

iii. Forms which are post-A^oka are preceded by an as- 
terisk (*). Hypothetical forms are preceded by a 
cross (xX 

1. X (aX>r(a). 

2. (i).’. ! (i medial), (I medial) ; <3 (e), 

* 21 Cai');'^ (y). 

3. L * t {u) ; l(o), N't fau) * <5)(*A) (v). 

4. t (k).^ 

5. A (g),Li , (*'1 ) (gh) ; b- (h). 

6. <1 ,4 (cX i ,c^ (ch) ;yf , {*^) (a). 

7. E- .EfEXiXH (jh). 

a C (tXo(th);A(^ >^t), © (th). 

9. d (d).4(dh); J)(d),D{dh). 

10. -i (n), X(n), ■h(flXX'(?ftX 

11. L (p), (s (ph). 

12. O (bxn'(bb). 

13. ^ , I (r), ij , fwo ) (1). Connection doubtful, 

14. t .C.t,*\.)(sXj. ,<i (a). 

15. fc) . ^ , * . This seems unconnected. With ^ ? 

REIfABES. 

Prom the suggested arrangement of this Table the following 
points* may be deduced : 

1. The short and the long vowels are obviously oonneoted. 

2, The ^2i9®'V'OW6ls e and o from the corresponding simple 

vowels by the addition of an extra stroke. 
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3; Tlie mi are derivable from the 

i^Mt^a-vowels just as the long are derived from the 
short. The au form is hypothetical. Compare the 

4. The semivowels are derivable from the simple vowels by 

the addition of a loop or a curved stroke below the 
corresponding simple short vowel; thus the v and y 
might have come through forms like x -{j and x b- 

5. The aspirated forms of consonants are derivable from 

the corresponding unaspirated ones by the addition 
of a loop. In the case of A and hli the loop has become 
angular and the bottom stroke of the h has been 
elided for ob vious reasons. 

6. The cerebrals and dentals also seem to be connected, 

the latter adding an extra loop or stroke (with the 
exception of only the nasal, where the cerebral is the 
fuller form). In the case of and th the only addi- 
tion possible is the dot in the centre of the latter. 
This would seem to imply that the cerebral form was 
the original one Very probably this is true,, as the 
original home of the Brahml seems to have been 
South India ; probably it was first adapted to the use 
of the Dravidian languages, and thence it passed on 
to the Aryan Sanskrit. The discovery of the pre~ 
historic script (by Yazdani) in the South seems also 
to support this idea. 

7. The nasals are all obviously connected. 

8. Of the sibilants the cerebral s and the dental s are con- 

nected as pointed out above. The palatal 6^, however, 
shows some connection with the ch] in the Prakrits 
there is often a confusion between these two sounds. 

9. The two liquids also might be connected, but the con- 

nection is not at all clear. 

10. The h connects up with g\ as it so often does in Sans' 

krit phonetics. 

11. The only unconnected letter seems to be the m; though 

it may be connected with the h (?). 
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and it is quite possible that this table and my remarks upon it 
might seem to the expert akin to the great scientific discovery 
in the Pickwick Papers. Still I venture to make the 
suggestions I have made, basing them on principles of Sans- 
kritic phonetics. I think that the Brahmana Pandits who ar- 
ranged the order of the letters of a prehistoric Proto-Indian 
script, must have given due weight to similar phonetic consi- 
derations. The question is one essentially for the expert autho- 
rities in Indian Palaeography. I only offer this table as a sug- 
gestion as to the lines along which future research might be 
profitably directed. From such a table we see that the groups 
thus arranged are exactly what one may expect from the pre- 
cise phonetic analysis of Sanskrit made in the Pratisdkhyas of 
the Vedas, centuries before the date of Asoka.* 

And is it not too much to expect us to believe that a 
people who could produce such masterly analysis of their langu- 
age about B.C. 1000, should have had to borrow the symbols for 
these same sounds several centuries later from a people 
whose script was so obviously imperfect ? Should we expect 
a master-musician to borrow a broken instrument to play 
his choicest music ? The letters recognised by scholars as 
“ derived ” are precisely those which we may expect to have 
been secondary forms in an alphabet representing sounds 
which have been thoroughly scientifically investigated. 

Then again the treatment of the medial vowels is tlio- 
roughly accurate and simple. The very fact that Biihler was 
constrained to derive the simple e-sound from the glottal ’Ain 
of the Semitic is in itself enough to make any impartial person 
cast a doubt upon the Semitic theory. 

(iv) The structural parallelisms between Kharosthi and 
Brahml have been brought forward as a proof of the Semitic 
origin of the latter, because the former is admittedly of that 

* The actual tests of these works, as they have come down to 
us, are probably later. But there is no doubt that the phonetic 
analysis made in these works was made at a very early period. 
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origin. The parallelisms, indeed, do exist, but the conclusion's 
sought to be drawn therefrom do not necessarity follow. 
If the resemblances had been indeed due to a common origin, 
it would be impossible to explain the marked differences be- 
tween the initial vowels. Being derived from the vowel-less 
Semitic the Kharosthi naturally derives all its vowels from 
the Aleph, whereas in the Brahmi the vowels fall into the three 
natural phonetic groups of the c*, the i and the ti. Only 
indigenous growth and conformity with the rules of Sanskrit 
phonetics could satisfactorily explain this peculiarity of Brahmi. 

So much by way of answers to the objections raised 
against the theory of indigenous growth. And now we may 
state some of the positive evidence in support of this theory. 
There are five main considerations : 

(1) Indian tradition itself, which speaks of alphabets 

and of the art of writing as existing in India from 
a very early date. ' 

(2) Foreign writers also refer to the art of writing 

being of great antiquity in the land. 

(3) A consideration of the history of Sanskrit literature 

must also lead us to the conclusion that writing in 
India was of indigenous growth, and that it was 
well known quite early in the Classical post- 
Vedic) period. 

(4) Palseographic evidence of the Asoka inscriptions 

themselves, as well as the recent discoveries seem 
to point in the same direction. 

(5) Phonetic and other considerations also support the 

same contention. 

We will now consider these in some detail. 

(1) Indian tradition assigns the invention of the art of 
writing to Brahma, the Creator. Whatever that may imply, it 
certainly shows that the Hindus regarded writing as of native 
origin and growth, and that the origin of it had been lost in 
the mists of a hoary past. The sister-nation of the Iranian 
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Aryans had to borrow their writing from the Semites, which 
fact they have faithfully acknowledged and embodied in the 
legend, mentioned in their national epic, the Shdh-Ndmeh^ 
that King Tahmurasp learnt the art of writing from the Divs 
or Demons, ie., foreigners. There are very many references in 
ancient Sanskrit literature to the art of writing ; and both in 
Sanskrit and in Pali there are references to the varieties of 
script. The Jaina Suttas speak of about eighteen varieties, 
the Mahdvastu enumerates thirty, whereas the Lalita-vistcira 
mendons no less than sixty-four different kinds of writing. 
The last-named work mentions among these varieties both the 
Kharosth! and the Brahml by name, and also Yavandni or 
foreign script. The number of letters mentioned for both the 
ancient Indian scripts agrees completely with what is known to us 
from the inscriptions themselves. This truth and accuracy in 
one part of the narrative raises the presumption that the num- 
ber of the scripts mentioned is also substantially accurate and 
that it is not due to a mere flight of the poet’s imagination. 
Besides it is worth noting that no important word having 
reference to writing, such as book, letter, pen, ink, writing mater- 
ial (leaves, bark, etc.) shows any trace of having been borrowed 
from a foreign source.^ 

(2) Among foreign writers the earliest are the Greeks, 
some of whom had resided long years in the country and had 
observed all the conditions of the people very closely. The 
most important among these was Megasthenea, who was 

’ There are a few exceptions, but these words are not in 
common use. Besides the word Uj)i (which is found in the 
KharosthI and borrowed from the Persian dipi) there are two 
other words connected with writing that are from a foreign 
language. They are meta (ink) from the Greek MeAas (black) and 
the word melandhuka (inkpot) which is obviously a transcription 
of the Greek name, peXavBoKos, for the same object. The usual 
words in Sanskrit for these two are masi and masipatra. In 
modern vernaculars we get kdlam (the reed-pen) and sivdhl (ink), 
both borrowed from the Persian ; and during the 19th century 
quite a number of English wordls relating to writing, e.g., pen, blot- 
ting, pencil, etc., have become naturalised in the vernaculars. 
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the ambassador from Seleukos Nikator at the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, the grandfather of Aeoka. Megasthenes 
himself coming as he did from the court at Babylon, would 
assuredly have known if the Brahml script had been boiTowed 
from the Aramaean or an allied Semitic script But he gives 
no hint whatever of the script having been borrowed, though he 
does mention writing and kindred matters. Greek waiters 
have mentioned that specially prepared cloth was used in 
India to write upon and ink is also mentioned as being 
in use as early as B.C. 400. And they all mention the 
great antiquity of the art of writing in India but give no 
hint of any foreign origin. Neither have the Chinese 
travellers given any such hint, and they were very 
accurate in their information. And Albiruni, the Arab travel- 
ler, has also mentioned the art of writing as being commonly 
practised in India fi’om a remote antiquity. He was not like 
our modern “globe-trotters,” who stay in the country for three 
weeks, mostly in European hotels, and then write “authoritative 
books” on everything relating to the land and its people. 
He stayed in India for many years, acquired the language 
and the learning of the country, and being possessed of a 
critical and a very inquiring mind, he made careful inquiries 
so as to be quite sure of everything he wrote down. Assuredly 
Albiruni, an Arab himself and full of Semitic sympathies, 
would never have missed the chance of mentioning the Semitic 
origin of Indian writing if he had got even the slightest hint 
about it. Nay, he goes even further, and mentions that the 
art of writing was invented in India itself. 

(3) In considering the history of Sanskrit literature, we 
know that the Vedas were ti’ansmitted from generation to 
generation by word of mouth alone, and, indeed, they are still 
so transmitted. The Brdhmanm and the TJpanisads were 
also similarly treated. The Sutras, comprising very short 
mnemonic formulae, were purposely composed for oral trans- 
mission, and for facility in remembering. But when we come 
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to later literature, the need of writing grows apace as literature 
grows in volume. Then again, the grammatical and especially 
the phonetical works could scarcely have been properly under- 
stood without symbols of some sort to represent the sounds 
of the spoken language. And from the Epic period onwards, 
and in the Dharmakastrm (the SmHis, or Law-books) writing 
is constantly mentioned. So also in Pali literature there are 
numerous references to writing, the oldest being in a work dated 
B.C. 450. It is quite certain that at the time of the collection 
of the Pali Canon (5th century B.C.) writing was known and 
was practised extensively in India. We actually get the men- 
tion of a children’s game, called the ahhharika, in which one 
child traced out with its finger some letters in the air, which 
were to be guessed by the other children. To have given rise to 
a game for children means that writing had not only been known 
in India many centuries previous to Asoka, but that also it had 
been a very common accomplishment since very early times. 

(4) The internal evidence of the Inscriptions of A^oka 
shows that there was quite an appreciable number of variant 
forms even in the monumental Brahmi of the Edicts. In 
fact, only seven letters in the whole alphabet are without any 
variant forms ; these are Th, th, n, th and n. Of these two 
ijh and n) are letters used comparatively rarely, while the rest 
are such as cannot without confusion undergo an appreciable 
variation in form. In other words the Brahmi letters do show 
variations wherever it is possible. These variations undoubted- 
ly imply the existence of a number of scripts and not merely 
of a single one, as the upholders of the Semitic theory would 
have us believe. 

The other Palaeographic evidence refers to the discoveries 
of pre-Asokan writing during the past three decades and more. 
These may ultimately prove to be links connecting the Asoka- 
script with the prehistoric writing of India and ultimately with 
the parent Proto-Indian script in the dim distant past. 
These have been already discussed above in some detail 
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and these should be carefully arranged and compared by 
experts. 

(5) We have already mentioned that a full and perfectly 
scientific analysis of the sounds in the Sanskrit language (to- 
gether with many local variants) had been made and recorded 
in the Prdtikdhhyas at a fairly early date. It was at this 
period also that the order of the Sanskrit sounds was fixed 
scientifically according to the various groups and classes. This 
order is absolutely different from the comparatively haphazard 
and unscientific jumble found in the Semitic alphabets.^ 
The distinction between a “pure consonant ” (% halanta) and 
one which has the vowel a inherent in it had been made quite 
early and this is a point which can be clearly expressed only in 
writing.'* This point, though a small one, tends also to support 
the view that writing developed independently in India, and 
that only gradually it attained the full stature of Brahmi, and 
that it was specially adapted and moulded to the needs of the 
phoneticians who had analysed the Sanskrit sound-system. 

There still remains another point to be considered, which 
has been made by the upholders of the Semitic theory into an 
important argument. It concerns the direction of the script. 
The earlier, or pre-Asoka inscriptions discovered are written 
right to left like the Semitic. Asoka Brahmi, of course, 
runs from left to I'ight, like all the later Indian Alphabets. 
Biihler in his Indisehe PalaeograpMe gives only one example 
of the reverse direction in the Brahmi, which apparently was 
the only one known at that time. This was the legend on 
the Eran coin, and at first it was believed to have been due to 


' This sbafcemeat requires some modification, though it is true 
in the main. Taylor (Op. cit., i, pp. 192 ff.) and others have shown 
that the Semitic alphabet may be divided into three clearly marked 
groups, each following a definite order. Still, compared to the abso- 
lute precision of the Sanskrit arrangement, the Semitic alphabet 
must be called “a jumble.” 

“ The Bhattiprolu Inscription makes this distinction quite 
clearly. 
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a mistake of the die-sinker. But later finds of Brahmi inscrip- 
tions running in the reverse direction seem to indicate that 
there was no mistake in the case of the Eran coin, but that 
Brahmi in the earlier stages did have the reverse direction. 
And this was taken as an additional proof of Semitic origin. 

Yet it is a remarkable fact that all great systems of writing 
have run from right to left in the beginning, and many have 
kept up that direction even to the present day. It is quite easy 
to determine the direction of any script, known or unknown at 
sight. And this fact that all have in the beginning run from 
right to left de^rves some careful consideration. As in many 
other cases concerning human institutions here also we may 
learn much from the observation of children. It is noted that, 
when they begin to write, children have a marked tendency 
to start their writing from the right side of the paper or 
the slate, and in reading too they have the same tendency. 
Thtis many children write the letters reversed, thus : Q, M, JI, p, 
or when reading read “on” for “no” or “saw” for “was.” Among 
grown-ups also this tendency is to be noted, especially among 
the uneducated, as may be seen often, for instance in the arrange- 
ment of books upon a shelf, where the first volume is put to 
the right of the second. From these facts we may be justified 
in concluding that right to left is the natural normal direc- 
tion of ‘Writing for human beings, at any rate for the vast 
majority who are right-handed. The natural tendency of 
the human hand is to move from outwards inwards, towards 
the median plane which bisects at right angles the line joining 
the two eyes. Hence if the pen is grasped in the right hand, 
the hand of the man, who first tried to write, would naturally 
tend to move from right to left.^ Exactly the same thing 

’ In all these remarks I haye to express iii}'' acknowledgments 
to my colleague. Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta, Ph.D. (Harvard), Head of 
the Department of Experimental Psychology in the University of 
Calcutta, who very kindly undertook some experiments to prove 
my notions. His opinion was that the case is substantially as I 
have tried to put down here. Special tests, however, should be 
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happens when the child is asked to draw the figure of 
a man or an animal. The animal is generally drawn /hufHpf 
right. With grown up people, who habitually write from 
left to right and are right-handed, such a figure, if drawn 
without deliberate thought, would face left. ‘ 

The Chinese script also shows this same tendency: the 
page begins at the top corner of the right-hand side and the 
lines run from top to bottom, the lines themselves being 
arranged from right to left. And so the Chinese books 
begin (as with Persian or Arabic) where our books end. 

All Semitic scripts today show the right to left direction, 
i.e., the primitive direction. Some of the scripts derived from 
Semitic sources and those belonging to the Greek and the 
Indian branches have changed their direction, after having first 
passed through an intermediate stage of “ boustrophedon.”^ 
The main reason for the change of direction seems to be 
tliat the pen being held in the right hand, writing running 
in the primitive direction is hidden by the hand itself. More- 
over, if ink is used, there is fear of the finger smudging what 
has been written. The Chinese way of upright lines avoids 
this danger, but in the actual writing of each character the 
strokes go left to right, as with us. Besides, the correct way 
for holding the Chinese brush while writing is not to have 
any of the fingers touching any part of the paper. With 
scripts written in horizontal lines the only way of avoiding 

devised for children at all stages of growth as also with grown 
up people, both literate and illiterate, in order to finally prove or 
to refute this view. It would also be worth while inquiring how far 
left-handedness would affect the result. 

^ Of course to a trained artist it is equally easy to make figures 
and animals face either way. Still I have an impression that 
among Mughal artists, used to the Persian script, the men and 
animals in the majority of cases face right. 

Greek records in the “ boustrophedon ” style, ».e., where the 
lines go alternately right to left and left to right (like the oxen 
following successive furrows in a field) are well known. But as 
far as I am aware such record has not yet been discovered in 
India. 
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these drawbacks is to change the direction. To the primitive 
mind the boustrophedon way comes naturally, and it was 
perhaps this way that suggested the advantages of changing 
the direction. Doubtless the spread of literacy, and the 
greater use of paper and ink (especially the latter) were power- 
ful contributory factors. The chief reason why the Semitic 
peoples have still kept up- their primitive direction lies prob- 
ably in their being yet in the nomadic stage. x4.nd though in 
Persia and in Artibia a higher level of culture was attained the 
people have still clung to the older direction. This is very 
probably due to the influence of Islam, the script being the 
script of the Q Mr aw. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems that indigenous growth 
is a much better explanation of the Brahml alphabet than 
borrowing from the Semitic. Now we may briefly consider the 
lines along which writing in India may have developed in the 
main. The discovery of Yazdani has undoubtedly opened up 
an entirely new field of research for Indian Epigraphy. With- 
out venturing to read any of these prehistoric signs (as some 
have tried to do) we may content ourselves with two observa- 
tions: (i) that these marks are undoubtedly writing of some 
sort, and (ii) that they are decidedly older than any other 
writing }’-et discovered in India. ’ Whether they are really 
neolithic as D. R Bhandarkar thinks they are, or whether they 
are much younger in age, we are safe in assuming that they 
are probably the oldest alphabetic signs discovered in India. 

' Some writers have claimed for these a date as early as the 
Neolithic period. But although these hits of pottery were dis- 
covered near a bed of neolithic remains, their exact position with 
regard to these was unfortunately not carefully noted before their 
removal. It was not even noted whether they were in situ or 
had been thrown there at. some later time. This unfortunate 
omission has oast a great deal of doubt (and quite rightly) upon 
the question of their being really as old as they are claimed to be. 
Still no one has seriomtly suggested that they are not the oldest 
specimens of alphabetical writing in India. B'or a good discussion 
of this aspect of the question see H. 0. Das Gupta’s paper in the 
JASB., Vol. XVII (N.S.): 1921, No. 2. 
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Table VI 

Gompariaon of Signs Discovered in Ancient India and 
in other Meditemnean Lands. 


India. 

Other countries. ■ 

: Phonetic 
value. 

: Remarks. 


"5^ Late Prehis- 
^ torio Egypt 

. ? 

The phonetic values 
are those given by Flin- 

2. e 

K) Nabathaea... 

th 

ders Petrie. They are 
probably correct for the 

3^ rr* 

V 

fV Egypt, XII 

Dynasty. 

b 

land oosicerned, but it 
does not necessarily fol- 

4, /) 

“1 Nabathaea ,,, 

g 

low that the same 
value is true for the 

5. if 

n Roman Egypt 

? 

Indian sign. 

6. 

^ Thamudite... 

m 


7. 'T' 

'T Cyprus 



s. 

^ Lydia ... 

. ■ 

ts 


9. P 

P Egypt, XVIII S 

r 


10. 

Dynasty. 

^ Crete 

b 


11. p 

Pelasgic Italy 

P 


12. if 

■U Egypt, xn 
/ Dynasty. 

? 


18. f 

1 Prehistoric 

■ f ' ■ 


14. T 

. Egypt. 

North Spain 

i 


15. f 

^ Crete 

f . ■ 


16- t 

South Spain 

b , i 


17.0 

<t Runes (Scan- 

S 


18. C|J 

, , dinavia). 

•-H Egypt, XII 
Dynasty. 

s 



M.B —In the above table the Indian letters are taken frona^ the article 
of Bhandarkar already mentioned in ■ this paper and from a paper by 
Panchanais Mitra on Prehistoric Writing in India and' Bprope ^ ' la:^ 
J.A.SM, *¥oi XVII (N. 8.), Ho. 4 (1916). The signs from other lands have 
been taken from the tables giTen at the end, of Flinders Petrie’s book. 
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These signs are quite simple in outline and Yazdani has 
classified and enumerated no less than 131 such. They bear 
a most remarkable resemblance to the marks on potteTy and 
on celts discovered in Egypt and in various other parts of 
the world. Table VI shows the close resemblances between 
the Indian signs and those from foreign lands. 

This close resemblance between signs from lands so far 
apart has entirely changed the whole outlook regarding the 
origin and development of scripts. The old theory of De 
Eouge about deriving the earliest Phoenician from the Egyp- 
tian Hieratic and all the rest of the alphabets of the world from 
the Phoenician, is now seen to be fundamentally wrong. Flin- 
ders Petrie in his Formation of the AlpJiahet shown 
by very clear arguments that, though very plausible and cle- 
verly worked out, the theory of De Roug5 is untenable, because 
in tlie first place alphabetic signs have been found in Egypt 
itself side by side with the hieroglyphs as far back as we can 
go. In fact the earliest hieroglyphic inscription of Egypt 
shows these alphabetic signs as well mixed up with the pictures. 
And going further back in time we find in Egypt no hiero- 
glyphic signs at all but only alphabetic signs. In other words, 
the alpliahet in Egypt is ea/rlier than the picture-ioriting^ 
The same signs are found in fairly large numbers in the 
lands round the Mediterranean and in the adjacent lands. 
It is not at all surprising therefore if similar signs are discoverable 
further east, and simitar signs have in fact been discovered 
in India. All these signs show a close family resemblance to 
the earliest signs of the Phoenician as seen on the Moabite 
Stone. 

From these wide-spread resemblances Flinders Petrie 
draws some very important conclusions : ‘ 

(i) That a body of signs had been brought into use 
in prehistoric times for vai'ious purposes. 

' Op. cit., p. 2. 
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(ii) That these signs were spread from land to land 
in course of trading expeditions and thus the less known 
and the less useful signs got weeded out in course of time. 

(iii) That consequently about two dozen such signs trium- 
phed and survived and these became the common property of a 
group of trading communities. 

Let us now consider for a moment the origin of these 
signs. We find among ‘primitive peoples that hunters leave 
bent twigs and other marks on trees to indicate the way they 
have gone. Next would come the property sign, the personal 
mark of tlie man, to indicate that a certain object or animal 
belonged to him.’ 

In every land signs rat her than pictures are the primitive 
system of writing.” Thi.s is the central idea in Flinders Petrie’s 
book on The Formation of the Alphabet. What the earlier 
writers used to say about “ the four stages of writing ” and 
about the hieroglyphic pictures becoming in course of time 
a conventionalised set of lines and curves, still holds good; 
but, of course, after the heiroglyphs have once been started. 
But even before picture-writing came into use, these property 
and other signs had been very widely employed. Thus in 
Egypt there are two distinct groups of signs each with a definite 
set of meanings, one of which could be traced to the hiero- 
glyphic pictures but the other is prehistoric and of independent 
origin. These latter were almost forgotten by the time the 
hieroglyphs had athtined their full development in Egypt. 
Crete also had a set of linear marks without any preceding 
hieroglyphs at all. And similar (at least with our present 
knowledge) seems to have been the case with India also. 
From these examples we can say that the old idea, that the 


’ Bhandarkar in the article referred to above cites Panini 
(vi. 3. 115) to show that property marks on cattle were well known 
in India and were extensively used. Other uses may also arise in 
course of time, and probably the signs would get more complex to 
denote more complex things and ideas. 
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picture stage must inevitably precede the alphabetical sign, is 
not always true. 

We have very little to guide us with regard to the origin 
of these signs. Their beginnings go back to a very remote 
period of antiquity, indeed, far beyond what are called historical 
ages. In order therefore to understand what the “ child huma- 
nity ” of those days did, it would be of advantage to see what 
children do around us everyday. If a child who is too small 
to have learnt to write or even to have a clear notion of what 
writing means, is given a piece of paper and a pencil, it will 
promptly begin to put down dots and scratches all over 
the paper. And according to its whim at the moment it would 
call one scratch a man, another an elephant, a third a bird 
and so forth. To the child the line or dot or scratch is a 
symbol of what happens to be uppermost in its mind at that 
moment, and the shape of the line has nothing whatever to 
do with the object represented. In short the sign made by 
the child is not a drawing or a picture, but it is a sjmbol. 
Just similarly the primitive sign for an object is a mere 
arbitrary sign, not bearing any relationship to the object re- 
presented, nor, indeed, to any other. Thus there grew up a 
group of arbitrary signs which in course of ages became con- 
ventionalised by long usage and acquired a definite meaning. 
In the early days we find these signs arranged anyhow with no 
sense whatever of direction. * It is only later that we hit a 
definite type of arrangement as well as a definite direction. 

The development of these signs may therefore be ai'ranged 
roughly in the following order ; 

(1) First of all there would be the sign of the hunter, 
to show the way he has gone. 

' This want of direction is also very strikingly seen in the 
prehistoric oave-paintings as well as in the oave-paintings of 
modern Bushmen and Australians. In these all sorts of animals 
as well as human beings are depicted sometimes with extraordinary 
accuracy and power, but there is no arrangement whatever and 
they seem to have been the works of many hands jumbled up 
without any reference to one miother. 
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(2) Next would be \hQ personal or property sign. This 
would be very much of tbe nature of the signs used even 
today by washermen for instance, to mark the linen of differ- 
ent customers. These would finally result in a group of signs 
to each of which the name of an individual would be attached. 
To this stage would also belong cattle marks as well as the 
earlier types of mason’s marks. 

(3) Next these signs would attach themselves not to 
persona but to objects, and thus there would be a reshuffling 
of these signs. Thus, suppose there was a potter well known 
for the finish and the designs of his pots ; then naturally there 
would be a demand for his pots, which would be distinguished 
by bearing his “ mark.” This mark would at first stand for 
the name of the master-potter. But in course of time (espe- 
cially after the man was dead), this sign would, by a very 
natural transition, come to mean, first “ a well-made pot ” and 
then “ a pot ” *in general. ‘ Probably at this stage the 
earlier and easier hieroglyphs would also come in, as a sort 
of determinative or “ key- word” to indicate that the pot and 
not the man was meant. These hieroglyphs would then run 
their normal course. 

(4) Then gradually would come the phonetic stage, and 
these linear symbols would now stand not for the object but 
for the mere sound of its name. 

(5) From this it is a small step to syllabaries. And 
finally, 

(6) Another small step would make the syllables a full- 
fledged alphabet. In the case of the last three steps one 
original sign would necessarily acquire very- different values 
according to the languages the different people spoke. 

All these considerations set forth by Flinders Petrie 
give an entirely new turn to the question of tire origin of 


' A similar transition of meaning is seen in words like 
Wedgewood-ware, Alphonso (mangoes), etc. 
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writing. We see that the prehistoric script found in lands 
stretching from Spain, through Egypt and Arabia, up to India 
are surprisingly similar, and that the earliest Phoenician forms 
also show a close family resemblance. This clearly points 
to a common origin, undoubtedly from some even earlier script, 
of which perhaps the marks on the pebbles found at Mas 
d’ Azil are representatives. Moreover, there seem to have been 
various centres of development where the art of writing deve- 
loped independently according to the environment and to the 
“ genius ” of the people who used it. The extensive spreading 
of the script need not at all cause surprise, when we remember 
that trade relations even at that early period existed between 
peoples far apart and to a far greater extent than we com- 
monly believe possible. Probably also these peoples were all 
branches of the same great Southern Race which seems to have 
pla 3 ’-ed such an important part in the cultural history of the 
world.* 

These signs, once the common property of a certain type 
of culture, seem to have become concentrated at certain centres. 
We can trace at least five such, and probably there were several 
others as well. These five were : (1) the Egyptian, (2) the 
Phoenician (or North Semitic), (3) the Thamudite (or South 

* One thing we must not forget in this connection is that at 
the remote period which we are considering here, although the 
configuration of the earth was on the whole as regards 

the main continental masses and the greater ocean basins) sub- 
stantially the same as today, still as regards the details of any 
one particular locality there were considerable changes. Hence we 
must expect variations in climate and fertility and consequently in 
the habitability of the various lands. The land and sea routes would 
also be appreciably different, hence the routes by which the various 
symbols migrated in those days would not be the same as we might 
expect by looking at our modern maps. Some hints of this 
Southern Race and of the spread of its culture can be gathered from 
the fascinating Outlines of History by H. G. Wells. It is quite 
possible that we may ultimately be able to connect up the cultures 
of three such widely separated localities as Crete, Shumer and 
India (Dravidian). That the last named had spread further east 
up to Australia and the basin of the Pacific is now fairly generally 
accepted. 
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Semitic), (4) the ^gean (or Greek), and (5) the Indian. Table 
VII shows these and the various important scripts that deve- 
loped from each of them. 

To sum up, it seems to me very probable that India very 
early became a centre of development for the prehistoric linear 
signs and that the prehistoric writing discovered by Yazdani 
represents the same signs at a later stage of. development. The 
same signs developing in the course of ages, long after the 
Aryan conquest of India, got adapted to the needs of Sanskrit 
and ultimately they developed into the fine letters of the Brah- 
ml alphabet. 
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Table XU 
Table of Alphabets 

Primitive Script 


Primitive Frefco-Phami- Proto-Thamu- Proto-Greek Proto- Other Scripts 
P^yptian cian (North dite (Routh (Aegean) Indian 
Semitic) Semitic) I j 



! i i J 

Tbaiic Hellenic Lykian Karian 



!■ 1 

! Greek 

1 1 


Cyrillic 

( 

Cursive- Greek M 

1 

ceso-Gothic 

(■ 

Coptic 


i 1 

1 Russian 


1 

Runes 

1 


Etruscan 

1 . 

Umbrian 

j 

Latin 

j 

Oghams 


i 

I 

Uncial-La tin 




English Script Black- ijetter Roman-Type Italic-Type 
{German-Type) 



Plerodian Palmyrene Estranghelo Nabathaean Indo-lraniaii 

, .1 , i _ _L 

Square Hebrew j : I I I 

Uigur , Syriap Knfic , KpalrTTi' ^ 

Ti})etan Guiarutl Modern Devamgari Kaithi KasmTrx GurmukhT 


Slngbalese Burmese Siamese Javanese Koreanf?) Others 

[Part of the above table has been adapted from Taylor’s table given in 
Yob I (p. 81). of his book.] 




( 2 ) 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE A^OKAN EDICTS. 

EADHA EUMIJD MOOEEEJI, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor of Indian. History, Lucknow University. 

It is possible to trace a chronological sequence or 
relationship among the inscriptions of Asoka from the 
data they themselves furnish. These data have not been 
subjected to a critical examination from the chronological 
standpoint. They may be indicated as follows : — 

(1) Afpoiniment of Mahamatras: This subject is re- 
ferred to in {a) the separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and. 
Jaugada, (&) Rock Edict III, (c) Rock Edict V, and 
{d) Pillar Edict VII. The matter and manner of the refer- 
ence to the same subject in these several edicts betray their 
chronological connexion. 

In {a), Asoka announces his intention to appoint 
Mahamatras for a particular purpose. It is that they 
may inspect the work of the officers called Nagala-viyoha- 
laka ( = Nagara-vyavaharaka) in the Dhauli text and 
Mahamata-nagalaka [cf. Kautilya’s Paura-vyavaharika, 
T 12, and Nagarika-mahamatra in IV. 5] in the Jaugada 
text, 1. 10, i.e., the judicial officers or city-magistrates, so 
as to prevent ‘ undeserveii imprisonment and undeserved 
torture ’ (‘ akasma palibodhe va akasma palikilese va ’). 
Thus Asoka thinks of appointing a special class (' vagam ’ 
in 1. 24 of Dhauli) of Mahamatras to check the abuses of 
his judicial officers. He also thinks that for this purpose 
he should send out (‘ nikhamayisami ’) every five years on 
tour (‘ anusayanam ’) these judicial inspectors of his. 

Rm 
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This rale about this quinquennial deputation and circuit 
of these special officers is, however, relaxed in the case of 
the governors of Uj jay ini, and of Taxila, who could make 
it triennial. 

In (&), Afoka’s intentions seem to have materialised 
into a standing order or a regular decree of the king who 
ordains as follows: “ Everywhere within my dominions or 
conquered territory (‘ vijite ’), the ‘ Yuktas,’ the Bajuka, 
and the Pradeffika, shall, every five years, go out on tour 
by turns {anusamyanarh niydiu, Girnar; rdkhamamtu, 

Kalsi, and niJcramatu, Shah.) as well for other business, 
too, as for this purpose, viz., for the following religious 

instruction.” It will be observed that Asoka’s ideas and 
intentions on the subject which were merely adumbrated or 
indicated in general terms in (a) have here attained to a 
much greater degree of definiteness and prevision necessary 
to a Government Order on the subject. That (&) has thus 
developed out of [a) is further evident from the element 
common to them, viz., the rule about making the adminis- 
trative tours quinquennial. This rule seems to be made 
absolute now and does not refer to the departure or re- 
laxation permitted in (a). Probably the exception did not 
work well and was withdrawn in the final Government 
Order. Further, while (a) merely refers to the need felt 
by the king for sending out on periodical inspection of the 
3udicial administration officers of the status of Maha- 
matras, in (b) these Mahamatras are more particularised 
and specified. Lastly, while (&) confines the scope of the 
Deputation to: the judicial branch of the administration, 
(a) extends the scope so as to include the preaching of the 
Dharma by the king’s superior administrative officers. 

In (c) and (d) is to be seen a further development. 
Whereas (b) saddles the administrative officers with the duty 
of moral instruction, in (c) the duty of moral instruction 
is very properly thrown upon a special class of officers 
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created for the first time by A^oka, uia., the Dharma- 
mahamatras whose duties and responsibilities in this re- 
gard are conceived and defined on a generous scale, show- 
ing the progress the king’s ideas had made since they first 
dawned on him when he spoke in {a). It may be noted that 
the checking by the Mahamatras of injustices such as un- 
deserved imprisonment (‘ palibodhe ’) 'and torture (‘ pali- 
kilesa ’) as mentioned in {a) is also included in the compre- 
hensive definition of the duties of the Dharma-mahamatras 
as enumerated in {c), for they are employed to secure to 
deserving citizens (‘ dhamma-yutanam’) freedom from 
molestation (‘ apalibodhaye,’ aparigodhaya in Girnar), 
remedies against imprisonment (‘ bamdhana-badhasa 
patividhanaya ’) and release (‘ mokhaye ’). 

The final stage of the development is, indeed, register- 
ed in (d) which makes some additions to the duties of the 
Dharma-mahamatras under (c). It is distinctly stated in 
1. 26 of Pillar Edict VII that these Dharma-mahamatras 
were to be ‘ occupied also with all sects ’ (‘ sava-pasamdesu 
pi cha viyapatase ’), such as ‘ the Buddhist Sahgha, the 
Brahmanas and Ajivikasy the Mrgranthas, and others, 
different Mahamatras thus working for different congre- 
gations.’ This edict, indeed, unfolds fully the scheme of 
A^oka under which each class of functions pertaining to 
the propagation of his Dharma was administered by its 
own class of functionaries called by the general name of 
Dharma-mahamatras. Asoka’s Ministry of Morals was 
made up of a large variety of officers in accordance with 
the variety of subjects and interests to be administered by 
them. Thus while (c) refers to the Dharma-mahamatras 
as a class of officers, {d) refers to the different classes under 
them to deal with such different interests as those of asce- 
tics, householders, religious sects, the benefactions of the 
king and of his queens, of the king’s sons and of other- 
queens’ sons and the like. 


Thus the internai evidence of the edicts (a), (5), (c) 
and id) shows that they follow the chronological order. 

That the Kalihga separate edicts are the earliest of 
these four is also indicated by the place of their incision 
on the rocks. For instance, on the Dhauli Rock, they ap- 
pear separately, one on the left column of the inscribed 
surface and the other below E.E. XIV. Of course, the 
time of the actual incision of the edicts might have been 
the same, but not that of their drafting and proclamation 
by the king. We are here concerned with the chrono- 
logical sequence of the contents and ideas of the edicts. 

(2) A'p'pointTtient of &tTl-adhy(Llisa-T7m}ia'indtr(is : This 
is referred to in R.E. XII. It will be observed that in R.E. 
y, there is mention of the employment of the Dfiarma- 
mahamatras to look after the different harems of the king, 
his brothers and sisters, and of his other relatives at Patali- 
putra and in all the outlying provincial towns. The king’s 
ideas on the subject show a further development in R.E. 
X II where he institutes a new and special class of ofiBicers 
called the Stri-adhyaksa-mahamatras to deal with women 
and the delicate task of looking after their morals. 

(3) The Sahghas and Mahdmdtras: The Bhabru or 
the Calcutta-Bairat Rock-Inscription is addressed by the 
‘ Magadlia King Priyadarsin ’ directly to the Sangha, but 
the king’s messages to the Sangha are addressed to the 
Mahamatras in charge at Sanchi, Sarnath andKau^ambi. 
The reason is that the king’s appointment of Mahamatras 
to take charge of the Sangha and other religious sects, 
which we find first mentioned in R.E. V, and repeated in 
P.E. VII, was subsequent to the time of the issue of his 
Bhabru Edict. Thus the P. E. of Safichi, Sarnath and 
Kau^ambi are addressed to the Mahamatras in charge of 
the Sanghas of those places in pursuance of the arrange- 
ments mentioned in R.E. Wj and are therefore much later 
in time than either Bhabru or this edict. 
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(4) Appointment of Anta-mahdmatms : A'^oka’s soli- 
citude for the welfare of his Antas or frontagers is express- 
ed in several of his edicts, viz., M.R.E. I, K.E..E. I (separ- 
ate), B.E. II, V and XIII, but the administrative machin- 
ery for the systematic promotion of their welfare not 
thought of till P.E. I, which is the only edict that tells of 
the appointment of a special class of officers called the 
Anta-mahamatras to deal with the Antas. Thus P.E. I 
must be subsequent to the Rock Edicts mentioned. 

(5) Protection of lower life : Non-violence towards all 
living beings as a principle is preached in several edicts, 
e.g., M.R.E. TI, R.E. Ill, IV, IX and XI. But adminis- 
trative action to secure the observance of this principle is 
first seen in R.E. I, and is fully developed in P.E. V, which 
may be regarded as the Protection of Animals Act of 
A4oka. It may be noted further that while in R.E;. I, 
A^oka contemplates the abolition of the slaughter of pea- 
cocks for the royal kitchen in the near future, P.E. V, which 
unfolds the full extent of Anoka’s administrative measures 
on the subject, omits to protect the peacock. But the deer 
are protected in both the edicts. 

(6) The Purusas: This term, applied to government 
servants of all ranks, high, low, or middle, is not used in 
any of the Rock Edicts, but is used in several Pillar Edicts, 
e.c?., P.E. I, IV, VII. 

(7) The Rdptlcas : Thej are merely mentioned in 
R.E. Ill, but their functions are defined in P.E. IV, which 
indicates Asoka’s administrative innovations in this re- 
gard whereby some of the powers in respect of Law and 
Justice Avhich are given to the Dharma-mahamatras under 
R.E. V are now transferred to these Rajukas. Thus 
P.E TV must be later than the Rock Edicts aforesaid. 

(8) The position of P.E. VII : Some scholars have re- 
cently gone against the received opinion by holding P.E. 
VII as being prior to the Rock Edicts. They base theij 
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view chiefly on the ground that E.E. II, V and XIII men- 
taon one of the most important innovations of Asoka, viz., 
his organisation of welfare work and moral propagandism 
not only in the countries on his frontiers but also in some 
remote western countries, while P.E. VII knows nothing 
of it. That this view is not tenable and the usual view is 
the correct view, will appear from the following considera- 
tions : 

(a) Arguments from omission or silence are noto- 
riously unreliable, and in the present case 
they seem to be specially so. It is assumed 
that P.E. VII was meant to give an ex- 
haustive account of all that A^oka had done 
as a ruler. It is a mere assumption or in- 
ference from the contents of the edict, which 
itself reveals nothing about the scope of its 
contents. The contents would rather sup- 
port the assumption that the edict, which was 
issued by A^oka for the benefit of his own 
people, was naturally meant to be a resume 
of the various domestic measures he had 
adopted for the moral uplift of his own 
people, and not of what he had done for 
foreign peoples. A reference to the sover- 
eign’s foreign policy and measures would be 
clearly out of place here. 

(&) Accordingly, all the domestic measures men- 
tioned in the various Eock Edicts are men- 
tioned in P.E. VII with a degree of elabora- 
tion and generalisation that can come only 
after those measures had been fully in opera- 
tion. This will be evident from the follow- 
ing examples : (z) the chief ofiioers mention- 
fid in the I?ock Edicts, viz., the Eajukas, Ma- 
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hamatras and Dharma mahamatras are also 
mentioned in P.E. VII; (ii) the functions of 
these newly created Dharma-mahamatras, 
which are detailed in B. E. V, are sum- 
marised in P.E. VII; (ui) the puhlic 
works of utility and comfort for both 
man and beast, as indicated in B.E. II, 
are fully mentioned in P.E. VII; as in- 
stances of generalisation and references in 
the P.E. VII to the B.E. may be mentioned 
(iv) the statement that for the spread of the 
Dharma, Aiioka has had religious messages 
(‘ dhaihma-savanani ’) proclaimed (‘ sava- 
pitani ’), various religious injunctions 
(‘ dhammanusathini vividhani ’) ordained 
(‘ anapitani ’), officers called Purusas and 
Lajukas set to exhort the people to morality, 
pillars of piety set up, DhariAa-mahamatras 
appointed, and religious messages composed 
(‘ Kate ’) ; (v) the statement that the pro- 
gress of the people in Dharma may be accom- 
plished in two ways, by ‘ dhamma-niyama,’ 
by regulation, and by ‘ nijhati,’ by reflection 
or inner meditation. 

(<?) Above all, arguments from the inclusion or 
omission of certain matters in the two classes 
of edicts cannot be conclusive as regards their 
chronological relationship. Does not A^oka 
himself address an emphatic warning on the 
subject? — ‘ Na cha sarvam sarvatra ghati- 
tarh,’ ‘ all is not suitable in all places.’ 

(9) The position of M.R.E. I: I agree with Hultzsch 
and many other scholars in thinking that this edict is 
A.4oka’s earliest. As pointed out by Hultzsch [Corpus, 
p. xliv], the Bupnath and Sahasram versions of this 
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edict (a) “ speak of inscriptions on rock and pillar as a 
task whick it was intended to carry out, and not as a fait 
accompli (‘ lakhapetavaya ’) ; (b) contain, along with the 
Mysore records, the first elements of A&ka’s Dharma 
which we find more fully (and variously) developed in his 
rock- and pillar-edicts.” As regards (a), Dr. B, M. Barua 
has recently taken the objection that Anoka’s intention of 
inscription of his messages on rock and pillar is also ex- 
pressed in a passage of his so-called last edict, the P.E. 
VII, which is — ‘ lyam dhamma-libi ata athi sila-tham- 
bhani va sila-phalakani va tata kataviya,’ ‘ this rescript 
cn morality must be engraved there, where either stone pil- 
lars or stone slabs are available,’ and, therefore, no chrono- 
logical conclusion can be based on such a passage unless 
it be that P.E. VII is itself an earlier edict presaging 
both the Rock- and Pillar-Edicts like the M.R.E. I. 
Against this objection it may be noted that the chrono- 
logical position of P.E. Vll has been established already 
on other grounds, while so far as this particular passage 
is concerned, there is a difference between it and the cor- 
responding passage in M.R.E. I. In the former what is 
to be inscribed on pillar or slab of stone is the particular 
Edict — ‘ iyam dhamma-libi,’ whereas in the latter what 
is to be inscribed is not the particular edict but, as Hul- 
tzsch points out [Carpus, p. 168 n.], ‘ the subject-matter 
or contents of Asoka’s proclamation, viz., the Buddhist 
propaganda iya chs. athe,’ instead of the usual ‘ iyam 
dhamma-lipi likhita.’ The other point of difference is 
the direct reference to the inscription of the king’s mes- 
sage on rocks (pavatisu) in M.R.E. I, and not on slabs oif 
stone (sila-phalaka) as mentioned in P.E. VII. Perhaps 
a difference of meaning was intended in these two expres- 
sions : a slab of stone might be found as much on a pillar 
as on a rock, and in that case the passage in question in 
P.E. VII might refer only to the Pillar Edicts, 
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There are Other passages in the M.R.E. which are of 
great significance for the entire Asokan chronology. The 
significance will be realised by equating these passages 
with certain other passages occurring in R.E. XIII. These 
two sets of passages are given below : 

(1) M.R.E. I : Adhikani adhatiyani vasani ya 

hakam upasake no tu kho ba^am pra- 
kamte husam, 

ekam savachharaih satireke tu kho samvaohha- 
ram, 

yaih maya saihghe upayite badhaih cha me 
pakariite [11. 1—3, Brahmagiri text]. 

(2) R.E. XIII : L. 1— Atha-vasa-abhisitasa Deva- 

napriasa Priadrasisa rano kaliga vijita. . . 

L. 2 — Tato pacha adhuna ladhe^u kalige§u 
tivre dhrama-^ilana dhrama-kamata dhra- 
manusasti cha Devanapriyasa. 

In (1) Asoka states : “ For more than two years and 
a half that I had been an Upasaka, lay- worshipper, I had 
not exerted myself wejl. But a year — indeed, for more 
than a year — that I approached the Saiigha I exerted 
myself greatly.” 

In (2) Asoka states : “ In the eighth year of his coro- 
nation the king conquered the country of the Kalingas . . . 
Thereafter, now that the Kalingas were conquered, the 
king’s cultivation of Dharma, love of Dharma and preach- 
ing of the Dharma became intense tivra ’).” 

The passage referring to the intensity of the king’s 
zeal for the Dharma in (2) should be equated and consider- 
ed along with the passage in (1) referring to his great 
exertions (‘ badharii cha me pakanite ’) on behalf of the 
Dharma. In both (1) and (2), again, there is a reference 
to a stage in Afoka’s life which was marked by a want 
of exertion and zeal for the Dharma. 
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On the basis of these two equations/we may obtain 
the following chronological results ; 

(1) The conquest of Kalihga took place about 262 

B.C. (taking the 6'am&n’(7ye date of 
270 B.C. for Asoka’s coronation). 

(2) The conquest was preceded by a period of ‘ more 

than two years and a half ’ when Asoka was 
a non-zealous Upasaka of the Buddhist 
Church. This takes us to 265 B.C. as the 
date of Asoka’s entry into that church as an 
Upasaka, the date of his conversion to Bud- 
dhism. 

(3) After 262 B.C. began Asoka’s active efforts 

on behalf of his new faith and by 260 B.C., 
i.e., ‘ within more than a year,’ he was con- 
scious of the results (‘ phale ’) of such 
efforts, as stated in M.R.E. I, whose date 
must thus be 260 B.C. 

(4) The second consequence of his efforts (‘ prak- 

rama ’) was the first, of his religious tours 
(■'dharma-yatra ’) to Bodh-Gaya as stated 
in R.E. VIII. This took place in ‘ the 10th 
year of his coronation,’ i.e., in 260 B.C. 

(5) Issue of the two separate Kalihga Rock Edicts 

in 259 B.C. 

(6) Issue of the other Rock Edicts, 258-257 B.C. 


( 3 ) 

THE MINOR ROCK EDICT I OF ASORA 


[Reconsidered) 

RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor of Indian History, Lucknow University. 

The following passage in M.R.E. I, which is given 
below with its difi'erent readings, has not been, in my 
humble opinion, adequately explained : 

Rupnath Text : ‘ Ya imaya kalaya Jambudipasi ’ 
Sahasram Text : ‘ Etena cha amtalena Jambu- 


dipasi ’ 

Brahmagiri Text ; ‘ Imina chu Kalena ’ 

Maski Text ; ‘ Pure Jaiiibudipasi ’ 

R : ‘ amisa deva husu te dani misa kata ’ 

S : ‘ aihmisaih deva samta munisa misamdeva 

kata ’ 

B : ‘ amisa samaiia munisa Jambudipasi misa 
devehi ’ 

M : ‘ye amisa deva husu te dani misibhuta.’ 

The difi’erent translators of the passage up to Hul- 
tzsch have all taken it to refer to the commingling of gods 
with men or men with gods, but have not taken the trouble 
to explain what exactly the ‘ eommingling ’ means. Ac- 
cording to Dr. E. W. Thomas {^Cambridge History, p- 
505], the meaning is to the following effect; “ Asoka 
claims that in little more than a year he had brought the 
Brahman gods to the knowledge of those people in India, 

678 
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oe., the wild tribes, who had formerly known nothing of 
them/’ I suggest the following further and more prob- 
able interpretations: 

(1) Within this interval in Jambudvlpa men who were 
‘ unmingied with gods ’ {i.e., had no gods or no religion) 
came to be ‘ mingled with gods ’ (i.e., became religious, 
or worshippers of gods). 

By As'oka’s missionary activities following a closer 
contact with the Saiigha, the cause of religion had made 
a considerable advance among the peoples of India. 

(2) Within this interval, in Jambudvijia, men whose 
gods were disunited had become men whose gods were 
united. 

In other words, within this interval of time, the 
strife of gods and their worshippers {i.e., of the jarring 
sects) had largely ceased in the country. In other edicts, 
Asoka inculcates religious toleration, and respect for 
Brahmanas as well as Sramanas ; here he states that as 
the consequence of religious discipline he reached the 
stage of which he perceived that the diverse religions and 
the various gods worshipped by different sects could be (and 
ought to be) harmonised. The harmony of religions 
now became to him a conscious pursuit. 

Of these two interpretations, the first is inapplicable 
to the Rupnath and Maski inscriptions which speak only 
of the union of gods previously disunited, and have no 
reference to men or to the progress of religion or godliness 
among men. The Rupnath Inscription definitely states 
that the gods were disunited before and are now united, 
i.e., religious strife, the war of sects, had largely ceased; 
the Maski Inscription is equally clear in its reference to 
the harmonisation of gods and religions. 

The only remaining inscription which has preserved 
this passage intact is that at Brahmagiri and it men- 
tions both men and gods. And it can be interpreted in 
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either of the two ways, (1) and (2). ‘ Misa devehi,’ if 

construed as ‘ mingled with the gods,’ would give the same 
meaning as (1) ; if rendered as ‘ united along with their 
gods,’ or ‘ united by or through their gods,’ it would give 
the same meaning as (2). Indeed, ‘ amisa samana 
rnunisa ’ can hardly mean ‘ disunited with the gods,’ as 
it must under the interpretation (1) ; the natural meaning 
is ‘ disunited among themselves,’ which agrees with (2). 

Accordingly, (2) which suits all the readings must be 
the correct rendering. 

Afioka then proceeds to point out that the promotion 
of religious unity among the sects is not the monopoly 
or special privilege of princes or other highly placed men ; 
amity, and toleration in religion, can be equally promoted 
by other men, however low their station in life. Every 
one can, and ought to practise this virtue. 

After dilating on a man’s obligation in relation to 
the followers of other religions, this edict teaches a man’s 
duties in other relations of life, e.g., towards parents, 
preceptors, kinsmen, neighbours, animals, etc. The 
theme of the edict is a man’s duties towards his fellow- 
men or fellow-creatures in different relations of life. 

Besides the above two interpretations, a third inter- 
pretation may also be suggested as a very plausible one 
finm the context of the passage. It would appear from 
the context that Asoka says in effect : “ By a little more 
than a year’s exertion lo! I have made such progress 
(‘badham me pakamte — pakamasa hi iyam phale ’) : it 
is, indeed, the men in Jambudvipa (the best country, ac- 
cording to our sacred texts, for spiritual life) who could 
thus have ‘ commerce with the gods ’ in such a short time. 
But let it not be understood that such progress is only for 
the great like me. ‘ It is easier for a camel to enter the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter heaven.’ 
Great or small, all must exert themselves. Then alone 
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will the Pilgrims’ Progress (‘ prakrama ’) lead to the 
Promised Land (vipula sarga).” In this interpretation, 
the exertion and its results are personal to the king and 
are not objective in their refei'enoe. Asoka is here making 
an appeal to his people for the moral life on the strength 
of his owm experience, the success of his personal self- 
exertions. The other interpretations would assume that 
A^oka by a year’s propagandist work had made the entire 
people godlike, or the wilder tribes acquainted with the 
gods, or had harmonised the warring creeds. Therefore 
the subjective reference of the passage would make a better 
sense. As regards the superior spiritual potentialities of 
the people of Jarabudvipa on which the Indian sacred 
works are fond of dwelling, we may refer to Manu’s de- 
finition of Brahmavarta as ‘ the land created by the gods ’ 
or to a typical passage in. the-Visnupurana where it is 
stated that birth in India is the final felicity rewarding 
spiritual merit accumulated in a thousand lives, that those 
born in India can surpass even the gods in spiritual prog- 
ress and that, accordingly, the gods themselves seek 
birth in this holy land. This sentiment we find first ex- 
pressed in the Atharvaveda. 

The following passage in the Minor Rock Edict I of 
Asoka is one of the notorious cruxes of Asokan Inscrip- 
tions and can be best explained on the basis of a compara- 
tive study of its different readings, mz., 

Br . ‘ lyam cha savane savapite vyuthena 200 
50 6.’^ ■: : 

Ru. ‘ Vyuthena savane kate 200 50 6 sata vivasa 
ta.’ 

Sa. ‘ lyarii cha savane vivuthena duve sapamna- 
lati sata vivutha ti 200 50 6.’ 

(1) From the above readings it is evident that ‘ vyu- 
thena ’ or ‘ vyuthena ’ and ‘ vivuthena ’ may be equated, 
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as also ‘ vivutha ’ and ‘ vivasa.’ Here ‘ vivutha ’ is also 
common to the two equations : therefore the words 
‘ vyutha,’ ‘ vyutha,’ ‘ vivutha,’ and ‘ vivasa ’ are cognate. 
Now' ‘vivasa’ means literally ‘dwelling out (or away 
from home).’ It may apply to a tour, or a mission, and 
the days of such a tour (or mission) may be numbered as 
so many ‘ vivasas.’ And ‘ vyutha ’ or ‘ vyutha [=Sans. 
‘ vyusite ’ or ‘ vyusta,’ absent from home, or ‘one who 
has passed (e.gf., ratrim, a night)’ (Monier Williams’ Dic- 
tionary)] may mean one w'^ho is on tour or mission. No 
doubt we have other uses of ‘ vyusta ’ in the Eiautiliya 
[II 6 and 7] in the sense of ‘ the regnal year, month, fort- 
night and day ’ ; in the Varaha Srauta Sutra [Akula- 
pada, khanda III] in the sense of the fourth ‘ Yama ’ 
or last part of night time ; or in the Baudhayana Dharma 
Sutra [IV. 5, 30] in the sense of ‘ having spent the night 
(in prayer)’ ; but in these inscriptions of Asoka, ‘ Vyutha ’ 
or ‘ Vyutha ’ has to be derived from ‘ Vivasa ’ and must 
be connected wdth a tour or mission, away from home or 
headquarters. 

(2) Next consider the numerals 200 50 6. 

The Erupnath reading ‘ 200 50 6 sata vivasata ’ (or 
ti as proposed by Hultzsoh) and the Sahasram ‘ duve 
sapamna lati sata vivutha ti ’ both show that this is the 
number of ‘vivasas’ or ‘ vivuthas.’ 

If ‘ vivasa ’ or ‘ vivutha ’ stands for days away from 
headquarters, then we have 256 such days. 

If ‘vivasa ’ or ‘ vivutha,’ like ‘ vyutha,’ means ‘ offi- 
cer or a mission or expedition,’ or ‘ officer despatched,’ 
then w’^e have 256 officers (by whom the proclamation is 
despatched to as many quarters). In the South Indian 
inscription of Brahmagiri the figures 200 50 6 immediately 
following ‘ savapite vyuthena ’ indicate customary parti- 
culars about the proclamation and from the Rupnath and 
Sahasram inscriptions we find that these particulars relate 
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either to the date or the method of despatch. They tell 
of all the methods by which Asoka. sought to give publicity 
to his proclamations. He would first have them inscribed. 
(‘ lekhapotavalata ’) on rock {‘ pavatisu ’) and pillar 
(‘ silatharhbhasi ’), fixed and permanent; he would also 
have them circulated in different local areas by despatch- 
ing his Publicity Officers, or copies oif his Proclamations. 
Indeed, we must find a difference of meaning in ‘ Savane 
Savapite ’ of Brahmagiri text and V Savane Kate ’ of 
Eupnath. For while ‘ savapite ’ refers to the hettrmg of 
the proclamation, ‘ kate ’ = ‘ krita ’ ref ers to the drafting 
of the proclamation, according to Panini’s rules ‘ Adhi- 
kritya krite granthe ’ and ‘ Krite granthe ’ [IV. 3, 89. 116]. 

(3) In the Sahasram Inscription, ‘ duve sampaihna- 
lati sata ’ gives in words the meaning of the figures ‘ 200 
50 6.’ Here ‘ lati ’ cannot stand for ‘rati’ (night), be- 
cause in that case we have ‘ two (fifty-six nights) hundred ’ 
or ‘ two fifty-six (nights hundred),’ meaning ‘ nights two 
hundred fifty-six,’ but for this to mean 256, we must have 
the place-value, if not the full decimal scale of notation. 
Before the device of place-value came to be in vogue, 

‘ fifty-six (added to) two hundred ’ would be necessary, 
i.e., there must be ‘ ati ’ or ‘ adhika ’ between fifty-six 
and two hundred to express 256. Hence ‘ lati ’ contains 
‘ ati.’ It cannot possibly stand for ‘ rati,’ ‘ rdtri.’ It is 
true that the place- value is mentioned in Vasubandhu and 
the Vyasabhasya as in common use, and this may take us 
back on the most favourable supposition to the second cen- 
tury A.D. as the era of its introduction, but as regards the 
Asokan Inscriptions the very figures 200 50 6 show that 
the device of the place-value was not yet in existence. 
Nor can it be said that ‘ duve sapamnalati sata ’ simply 
reads in words the figures 200 50 6; this cannot explain 
‘ sapamna ’ for 50 6, nor the intervention of ‘ sapaihna ’ 
between ‘ duve ’ and ‘ sata,’ 
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Turning to the question, what is la in Idtil we have 
two possible mterpretations : 

(t) ‘ Sapaihnalati ’ = ‘ sapamna sati ’ = ‘ Sapaiiina- 
sa-ati ’ = fifty-six (added to). 

Here Ja must be taken to be the scribe’s mistake for 
sa or sa or ‘ pamnala ’ is a dialectical variant of ‘ pam- 
nas'a,’ (though not phonetically sound). 

(ii) (Originally) ‘ sapamna ’ + ‘ ati ’ = ‘ sapamna- 
yati,’ (or ‘ sapamnayati ’) = ‘ sapaihnalati.’ 

Now in the Eiupnath Inscription itself, we find To- for 
ya, either by the scribe’s mistake, or (though this is a 
phonetic heresy) by a dialectic variant, as in the expression 
‘ pavatisu lekhapetavaiata,’ 1. 4, which must be ‘ pavatisu 
lekhapetavayata,’ as we find by comparison with ' sila- 
thambhasi lakhapetavayata ’ of 1. 5. We may note that 
in Eupnath we have both the forms ‘ vaya ’ and ‘ vaya,’ 
e.g., ‘ vivasetavayati ’ of 1. 5. 

(4) ‘ Sata ’ in Eupnath and ‘ sata ’ in Sahasram ap- 
pear at first sight to mean the same thing, but this is not so. 
In ‘ 200 50 6 sata vivasa ’ (Eupnath), ‘ sata ’ cannot mean 
hundred, for it would give 2 5 6 00 ; and ‘ sata ’ in ‘ duve 
sapaihnalati sata ’ must mean ‘ hundred ’ as otherwise we 
do not get 256. In ‘ sata vivasa,’ therefore, ‘ sata ’ stands 
for ‘ santah.’ 

In the light of the above explanations (1), (2) and 
(3), the following interpretations of the text are possible : 

(i) ‘ The proclamation has been issued by (me) 
on tour, when 256 days had been spent.’ 

Naturally a diary of the tour would be kept, and this 
proclamation was dated the 256th ‘ vivasa ’ or day of ab- 
sence on tour. 

{ii) Taking ‘ vivutha,’ ‘ vivasa ’ = missioners (for 
despatch) [cf. ‘ vivasetavaya ’ of Eupnath], ‘the pro- 
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ciamatioii has been issued (by me) on tour and 256 officers 
have l>een despatched (to as many districts or quarters) 
with the proclamations.’ 

It may be noted in passing that 256 = 16 x16 or 
4x8x8. It may be an auspicious number, or may stand 
for 32 sub-divisions of 8 quarters, or for the number of 
districts in the particular administrative area. 
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AGE OF THE STUPA OF BAEHUT. 


B. M. BARUA, M.A., D.Lit., 

Professor of Pali, Calcistt a University. 

The inscription on the Eastern Gateway of the Stupa 
of Bar hut clearly records that this stone-structure with its 
ornamental finish was set up by King Dhanabhuti in the 
dominion of the Suhgas. King Dhanabhuti himself is 
represented as the son of ‘ Agaraju ’ and grandson of 
King Visvadeva. This inscription can be constructed as 
meaning that when King Dhanabhuti erected this gate- 
way, the Suhgas wielded their suzerain power over an 
extensive empire in Aryavarta. The fragments of two 
other inscriptions also go to show that two other gateways 
or their ornamental arches were erected by the same king. 
It cannot be definitely maintained, as has been done by 
Dr. Buhler and other scholars like Dr. Hultzsch, that King 
Dhanabhuti, the royal donor of the gateways, was a feu- 
datory of the Suhgas. Dhanabhuti seems to have been a 
king of the Mathura reg^pn, and it has yet to be ascer- 
tained whether this region was then included in the Suhga 
empire or not. What is apparent from these inscriptions 
is that King Dhanabhuti was an ally of the Suhgas, if 
not exactly a feudatory. On the evidence of his inscrip- 
tions Dr. Buhler suggested 150 B.C. as the probable date 
of the Barhut Gateways, and indirectly that of the Bar- 
hut Inner Railing. Sir Alexander Cunningham who at 
first presumed an earlier date, going back to the reign of 
Asoka, authorised later Dr. J. Anderson to record his 
opinion in favour of the date suggested by Dr. Buhler. 
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the votive labels records a rail-bar, included 
in the inner railing, to be a gift of Prince Vrddhapala, 
the son of King Dhanabhuti. Another label records 
another such I’ail-bar to be a gift of Queen Nagaraksita, 
probably the wife of the same king. There can be no 
doubt that these two rail-bars were contemporaneous with 
the gateways that were erected by Dhanabhuti. But we 
do not understand how 150 B.C. can be definitely fixed 
as a date, or how this date can be regarded as the only 
date of the whole of the Barhut Inner Railing with its 
quadrants and returns, and with its inscriptions and sculp- 
tures. Dhanabhuti’s inscriptions enable one to under- 
stand that the gateways were erected by him ‘ during the 
reign of the Suhgas,’ and infer that the rail-bars recorded 
to be gifts of his wife and son were put in at the same 
time. The expression ‘ during the reign of the Sungas ’ 
is rather vague from the point of chronology, seeing that 
the Sunga-reign covered about 112 years, from circa 184 
to 72 B.C. The real point at issue is whether the date 
ascertainable from Dhanabhuti’s inscriptions and records 
of gifts of his wife and son represents the beginning or 
close of the Sunga-reign, and the commencement or the 
consummation of the Barhut Grate Railing. Dr. Wad- 
dell rightly contends that the whole railing does not be- 
long to one period, since this gateway does not appear to 
be an original investing structure at all.^ But his inter- 
est is not so much to fix the lower limit as the upper. 
Without raising any question as to 150 B.C. being the 
lower limit, he seems concerned to push back the upper 
limit to the Mauryan Age, if not precisely to the time of 
Asoka, thus tending to confirm in the main the views of 
Cunningham as he had expressed them in his ‘ Stupa of 
Bharhut.’ M. Foucher expresses his opinion in a non- 


1 J. B- A. S. 1914, pp. 138 foil. 
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contentious, less committal and apparently more accurate 
form, and says : “ On one of the jambs of the eastern gate, 
found m situ, we read, in a somewhat later script, a men- 
tion of the ephemeral suzerain dynasty of the Suhgas, 
which succeeded the Mauryas towards the year 180 B.C. ; 
it relates to the erection of the gate, or, to be more exact, 
the replacement of an old wooden model by a stone- work ; 
and thus we feel certain that towards the end of the second 
century the final touch must have been given to the de- 
coration of the Stupa, commenced no doubt, during the 
third.”' 

Dr. Waddell’s contention for an earlier beginning is 
quite reasonable, but his grounds are faulty. M. Foucher’s 
opinion has the merit of extending the range of chrono- 
logy and placing it between the third century B.C. and 
the end of the second century, but it is vague as it relates 
to the chronological position of the whole sanctuary, begin- 
ning with the Stupa and ending with the Torana. The 
real questions of importance are : (1) when was the 
Stupa built and by whom? and (2) what is the relative 
chronology of successive stages in the growth of the inner 
railing from, its rude beginning to its final form? 

As to the date and builder of the Stupa, we find 
Barhut is not one of the eight places where ten mounds 
were built by Ajatasatru, the king of Magadha, and others 
— eight for the bodily remains, one for the vessel in which 
the body had been burnt, and one for the embers of the 
funeral pyre of the Buddha, immediately after his demise 
Rajagaha, Vesali, Allakappa, Ramagama, Vethadipa, 
Pava, Kusinara and Pippalivana are the places where 
these mounds were made. A few verses forming the epi- 
logue of the Mahaparinibbanasutta and added, according 
to Buddhaghosa, by the Theras in Ceylon, seem to refer to 


? The Beginnings of Bnddliipt Art, p. 34, 
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redistribution of the relics, which took place later on, and 
enshrinement of the same in such places as Gandhara and 
Kalihga.^ The corresponding verses in the Buddhavamsa, 
evidently interpolated by the same agency, hint at the same 
fact, one of the MSS. also mentioning Simhala (Ceylon) 
among the countries where the mounds were built in later 
times. These verses had been added before the Pali canon 
was finally rehearsed and committed to writing during 
the reign of Vattagamani, the king of Ceylon, towards 
the end of the first century B.C. Later traditions in the 
Pali Chronicles and Commentaries, as well as in the 
Sanskrit Avadanas, associate the work of redistribution 
of the relics with iksoka. These traditions also record 
that a tope was built by and during the reign of King 
Ajata^atru to deposit in one place relics collected by the 
venerable Mahakasyapa from all the mounds except one 
in Ramagrama. It is King Asoka who after a careful 
search was able to locate the Ajatasatru tope, and succeeded 
in reopening it and redistributing the remains deposited 
there. Thus the building of the Stupa at Barhut, if it 
enshrined the remains of the Buddha, was not possible 
before this redistribution took place during the reign of 
A^oka. 

Was As'oka himself the builder of the Stupa 1 In 
none of his edicts, hitherto discovered, he claims that he 
was the builder of any Stupa. In each and all of them 
he evinces a keen interest for having his instructions and 
proclamations permanently inscribed on rocks (Pavata), 
stone slabs (Silaphalaka) and stone-pillars (Silathambha). 
In the Bhabru Edict he has addressed himself to the 
Buddhist Church. In three of his edicts inscribed on three 
pillars, set up in Sarnath, Kausambi and Sanchi, he has 
proclaimed his high authority to turn out all dissentient 


3 Buddhist Sut.tas( S. B, E., Ydl. XI, pp. 134-135, 
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elements in the Buddhist Church and suppress schisms. 
His Sarnath Pillar Edict contains statements indicative 
of the fact that when it was issued, there were Buddhist 
churches or missions working among people in countries 
teyond and adjoining his dominions. Sarnath, Kau^ambi 
and kSMchi are places forming halting stations of 
Daksinapatha, the Southern-trade-route. Barhut was 
situated in a jungle- tract lying at the point where this 
route extending southward from Kausambi, turned west- 
ward, leading to Sanchi. His edicts are dated up to his 
twenty-seventh regnal year. They keep us in the dark as 
to what happened during the remaining ten years of his 
reign. The Pali legend attribute to him the credit of 
building 84,000 Viharas and distributing the relics amongst 
them. The Avadana stories, oh the other hand, tend to 
create an impression that King A^oka was the builder of 
84,000 Dharmarajikas or Stupas that shone forth all over 
India like so many autumn-clouds and enshrined the 
remains of the Buddha.'* In the Divyavadana we read : 

The' king having made 84,000 boxes of gold, silver, 
crystal and lapis lazuli, put the relics therein, and handed 
them over to the Yaksas along with 84,000 jars and the 
same number of plates (Patta). He let off these daring 
agents, commanding them to erect a Dharmarajika in any 
town, insignificant, best or average, in the great earth 
extending as far as the seas, wherever a crore filled (the 
jars). It happened that at Taxila alone 36 crores (were 
collected), compelling the agents, according to the king’s 
command, to part with 36 boxes. The matter was referred 
to the king, and the king, anxious to see the relics distri- 
buted over a larger area, ordered them to spare Just one 
box for the place where 35 crores or more (were collected).”® 


* DiTyavadana, p. 381. 
® Divyayadana, p. 381, 
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The difference in the two traditions cannot be remored 
unless it be supposed that by Viharas were not meant the 
monasteries but resorts or places of pilgrimage attached 
to the different monasteries. The Divyavadana story gives 
an account of King Asoka’s pious tour® in course of which 
he visited all important places associated with the life of 
the Buddha, honouring each by building a sanctuary 
(Caitya)’' and making a largess of money, and when the 
pilgrim reached Jetavana, his attention was drawn to the 
Stupas built there for the remains of Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa and Ananda. The sanc- 
tuaries built by A^oka, such as those at Lumbini where 
the Buddha was born and at Sarnath where he delivered 
the first sermon, have survived to the present day and are 
all found to be towering monoliths and nothing else. If 
the word Vihara be taken in its ordinary sense, one must 
understand that the relics were distributed among the 
different monasteries or Sahgharamas, and the monks of the 
local monastery were the persons who sought and secured 
the help from princes and peoples to build the Stiipa with 
all its outer constructions and artistic designs. Though 
these monks made the plans and devised the ways and 
means to carry them into practice, the Stupas were ascribed 
to Asoka for the impetus given by him. If so, the Barhut 
Stupa need not be supposed to have been built by King 
A^oka or during his reign, the more cogent hypothesis 
being that the structure was built by the monks of the 
Barhut Church in a post-As'okan time. 

From its internal history one can easily infer that the 
Barhut sanctuary was not built in a day but by successive 
steps, at intervals and according to opportunities. We 

® Divyavadana, p. 389 Ml. 

^ Tke King’s object was to mark each spot for tbe good of 
posterity (cihnani kuryam paMmasyam janatayam anngra- 
bartbajn), 
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can conceive a stage in its life when the mound was enclosed 
by a railing of rough-hewn stone, with four quadrants, 
four entrances, a square coping with certain ornamenta- 
tions on its outer face, and some statues of demi-gods and 
demi-goddesses on terminus pillars. 

In the second stage when the eastern terminus pillar 
of south-eastern quadrant was recorded to be the Barhut 
First Pillar and a gift of CapadevI, the wife of Eevati- 
mitraj of Vidisa, some alterations were made, resulting in 
the replacement of the right terminus pillar in each 
quadrant by one connected with a return added at the time 
and bearing a lion-statue guarding the approach, the 
inclusion of this pillar with one statue cut off within the 
quadrant, the reproduction of the statue cut off on a face 
of another intermediate pillar, the carving of the coping 
and its ornamentation with two borders, creeper -and-lotus- 
designs and Jataka-scenes on its inner face, and the 
erection of two gates, probably those of the South and the 
North, each consisting of two plain pillars with square 
shafts. In this stage a few other statues of demi-gods 
and demi-goddesses were carved on three out of four right 
terminus pillars in the quadrants. It is also conceivable 
that the copings over the returns were of a square shape 
without any ornamentation, and had no other sculptures 
but the lion-statues in their outer ends ; that some of the 
medallion-carvings with lotus-designs and flower composi- 
tions appeared on some of the quadrant pillars and rail- 
bars ; and that the side or face of some of the left terminus 
pillars in quadrants was as yet plain or without any statue. 
The artists employed hailed all ifrom localities where 
Brahmi was the current script. If Capadevi, the female 
donor of the first pillar, were connected with a Sunga 
royal family in Vidisa, as we believe she was, this stage 
must have been reached during the viceroyalty of 
Agnimitra. The first pillar is sculptured with a scene 
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of arrival of a royal procession carrying a relic-casket, 
while a panel in the corresponding coping-stone contains 
a scene of the same procession in progress. The name of 
the king leading the procession is not mentioned. All 
are presumed to know it fully well w'ho he was. If King 
A^oka was meant here to be the leader, the Stupa must 
have aa a structure been built and enshrined during his 
reign. The rod of the standard is represented like an 
Asokan pillar with a cylindrical shaft and a lotus-ornament 
at its capital. 

The third stage was reached during the reign of the 
same Suhga dynasty. When King Dhanabhuti erected the 
gateways he employed some artists, who hailed from a 
north-western region w^here Kharosthi was the current 
script, to do the work. The jambs of the Eastern Gateway 
show each a combination of four octagons and jointly 
support the ornamental arch containing a symbolical outline 
of the present life of the Buddha. The capital, lotus- 
ornament and crowning animal figures are distinctive 
features of Asokan monoliths that still linger in tliese 
jambs representing the richest combination and fiinal 
development in the Barhut style of octagonal pillars. The 
upper continuation of the gateway pillars contains four 
examples of Persepolitan columns, bearing a clear 
testimony to the work done by artists from the north-west. 
The 'balusters in the arch show a synthesis of Barhut 
octagons and Persepolitan pillars, the upper portions 
including the shafts remaining loyal to the Barhut style 
and the lower portions or bases corresponding to the 
Persepolitan. In the case of two gateways, probably 
ornamental arches were superimposed upon pillars with 
square shafts, serving later as jambs. The pieces of these 
pillars that now remain bear sculptures representing some 
stories of the present and past of the Buddha's life. These 
sculptures must have been carved by the same artists, 
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since the pillars of Suddhodana’s palace, represented in 
the scene of renunciation, are precisely of the same style 
and show the same technique as balusters in the arch of 
the Eastern Gateway. These artists must have also 
worked on the Great Railing, either fashioning some of 
the pillars and rail-bars or carving new sculptures, or 
inserting new pillars and rails; in short, giving finishing 
touch to the work of repair or decoration. The parts 
bearing evidence of their workmanship can be distinguished 
by the paleographic similarity of the labels inscribed 
therein with the inscriptions of Dhanabhuti on the gate- 
ways. The King himself appears to have figured as a wor- 
shipper of the ' Bodhi ’ on the lower architrave. The railing 
pillars fashioned in the second stage can be broadly 
distinguished from those done in the third by battalions 
under lotus arches in the upper border of upper half- 
medallions as contrasted with railing and other designs. 
Whether a little earlier or later, several sculptures must 
be connected with the third stage, particularly those coping 
panels, pillar-statues and medallion-carvings in the labels 
of which a special form of the Brahml letter for ja- 
occurs, and those scenes in the square and oblong panels 
on the return pillars and rails. In three of these square 
and oblong panels we see a representation of pillars 
reminding one of A'^okan monoliths, and the sculptured 
scenes themselves presuppose legends referring to Ai^oka’s 
pilgrimage to Buddha-Gaya and Kusinara. The scenes with 
the labels containing the special letter {b ) and one of the 
return pillar scenes with a label referring to Vidura and 
Purnaka illustrate three of the ten lengthy Jatakas form- 
ing the 6th volume in FausbolTs edition of the Jataka- 
commentary. The square and oblong panels contain scenes 
based upon legends corresponding to certain episodes in 
the Lalitavistara, as well as representations of palatial 
mansions. These go to standardise the octagonal pillars 
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as a Barliut style. Even among tlie scenic examples of 
Asokan monoliths, there is one which is distinguished by 
an ornamental bracket. We cannot but agree with Dr. 
Kramrisch in thinking that the zenith of the Barhut art 
was reached in the carvings on the Prasenajit Pillar and 
in those sculptures in the return rail panels that were 
worked up on the same model. 

The stage of paleography beyond Dhanabhuti’s inscrip- 
tions on the Barhut Gateways is that of Brahma letters 
with matrd, serifs ot thickened tops appearing in inscrip- 
tions on the Gateway of the Great Sanohi Stupa. The 
stage of development beyond ornamentation and symbolism 
in the Barhut arches can be clearly traced in the arches 
of the Sanchi Gateways. The stage of abridgment beyond 
the Barhut Jataka-scheme is represented by four separate 
sketches on the four Sanchi Gateways. The Safichi 
plastic representations begin where the Barhut sculptures 
end. If Tumbavana or Tubavana referred to in some 
of the votive labels inscribed on the railing of the Sanchi 
Stupa I, be the jungle-tract where Barhut is situated, the 
Stupa at Barhut was well-known as a Buddhist sanctuary 
when this railing was constructed, completed or repaired. 
The Sanchi and other Bhilsa topes enshrine the relics of 
some distinguished disciples of the Buddha^ including 
among them those who were known to have been sent to 
Haima.vata. or Himalayan region as missionaries during 
the reign of A^oka. in his 18 th regnal year. If it cannot 
be proved that all of these missionaries had predeceased 
King Asoka, or that the relics enshrined were deposited 
from time to time, these topes must be relegated to a post- 
A.sokan time. ■ 


® See inscriptions on Cnnningliam’s Bhilsa topes, Geiger on 
the importance of the Relic-casket inscriptions in the Preface 
to his translation of the Mahavamsa, p. six. Cf. Bnddhist India, 
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So far as the life-history of the Barhiat Bailing is 
concerned, we are to conceive three stages, one of which is 
pre-Sunga stage, i.e., Mauryan but not necessarily A^okan; 
it is probably post-Asokan. The second or middle stage 
must be dated as early as 150 B.C. and third or final as 
late as 100 B.C., half a century being sufficient, upon the 
whole, for the development of the Bar hut plastic art from 
the first to the Prasenajit Pillar. The Lohapasada and 
the great Thupa, built in Ceylon during the reign of King 
Duttagamani and described in the Mahavamsa and its 
T'lka, are important in the history of Buddhism as an 
evidence of the development of art that took place just at 
the close of the Sunga-reign on the model of Barhut. 

Apart from other details having their peculiar signi- 
ficance, the account of the Lohapasada is here important 
as indicating that the serpentine line on the Barhut Coping 
with lotus-blossorns and J ataka-scenes in its undulations 
was meant to be a creeper (Lata) and not a lotus-stalk;^ 
that the nets of gems, metals, bells and lotuses, the pillars 
surmounted by the figures of lions, tigers and other animals 
and by those of the gods, and the representations of the 
sun, the moon and the stars were among the means of 
decorations.^ 

The account of carvings in the relic-chamber of the 
great Thupa has here a twofold importance : (1) as setting 
forth a scheme of Jataka similar to Barhut, and (2) as 
giving a general idea of the details of ornamentation and 


^ Mahavamsa, XXXII, 34:— ■ 

Nanaratnapaduiua tattlia tattlia yatliaraliam, 

•latakani ca tattli*eva asmh sonnalatantare. 

Dr. Geiger iran.slates : “ lotus-blossoms made of various 
gems were fitly placed here aad there and Jataka-tales in the same 
place within a festoon of gold.” 

;‘: v: Mahavamsa., XXyll, '27— ^3'...' 
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a clue to identification of the figures of various deities 
demi-gods and demi-goddesses.“ 


Mahavamsa, XXX, 89 — ^94. 
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YOGIMARA CAVE INSCRIPTION • 

IS IT BUDDHISTIC ? 

D. N. SEN, M.A., 

PnncApal, Bihar National College, Patna. 

I 

The occasion for this enquiry was the publication of 
an article on the subject in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society (Vol. IX, Parts III and IV, 1923). 
There were many attempts at deciphering and interpret- 
ing the inscription by well-known Indologists, among 
them our scholarly friend, Mr. Jayaswal. But the most 
recent of these attempts was that of Dr. A. P. Banerjee- 
Shastri, who is a specialist in Magadhi and thus possesses 
an advantage which many others cannot claim. A care- 
ful study of the article impressed me with the idea that 
the writer thought that the inscription was a fragment of 
a judgment in accordance with the Buddliist Canon law. 
I confess it gave me a rude shock as I could not conceive 
how the amours oif a dancer could have interested Bud- 
dhist monks, who not only sat in solemn conclave to dis- 
cuss the subject, but also immortalised their decision by 
incising it on stone. Once the enquiry was started I found 
that it was necessary to consider the inscription in all 
its aspects. I now propose to place before you the con- 
clusions I have arrived at and my grounds for doing so. 

The first mention of the cave and the inscription oc- 
curs in the Archaeological Survey of India Report, Vol. 
XIII. Mr. J. D. Beglar, Assistant Director, Archaeological 
Survey, in the course of a tour in the South-Eastern Pro- 

69S 
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vinces iu 1874-75 and 1875-76, visited the place and pub- 
lished an account of it. He was of opinion that, at some 
remote period, the valley below was a lake and the caves 
were placed most picturesquely on its margin. Major- 
General Cunningham,’- then Director-General of Archaeo- 
logical Survey, was the first to bring the inscription in 
the Yogimara Cave to the notice of the public. The next 
attempt was made by M. L. Abbe Boyer who had to de- 
pend upon Cunningham’s facsimiles for his data. Fresh 
materials were collected by Bloch^ and a new reading was 
the result of his investigations. He inspected the cave 
personally and took a photograph of which a facsimile was 
published in the A.S.E., 1903-04, and brought back with 
hi m 'also a paper impression. In 1902, H. P. SastrT 
published a translation in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Mr. JayaswaP had a photograph taken 
and published it with a reading and interpretation in 
1919. We have also Fleet,® and Liiders^ among the 
scholars who have laboured for a clearer understanding 
of the inscription. Materials were again collected by 
Blackistone® who took a photograph and some paper im- 
pressions of the inscription. 

Just a word about the site of our Cave. It is one of 
two adjoining caves in the Earagarh Hill, in Surguja 
State. The hill itself is of considerable archaeological 
interest, there being stone gateways, rock oaves, and a 


^ C. I. I, Vol. I. 

2 Journal Asiatique, X Serie, Tome III, No. 3, p. 478. 

3 A. S. E., 1903-4, p. 123. 

'^Proc. A. S. B., 1902, p. 90. 

5 1. A., XL VII, 1919, p. 131. 

® J. A. E. S., 1907, p. 511, note 4. 

^ Bruchs ttieke, p. 41. 

® Not published. 
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natural tunnel large enough to allow an elephant to pass 
through, and a deserted fortress not far off. There is an 
old temple on the top of the hill where pilgrims resort 
every year for worship, and, as usual, a fair is held. The 
second Cave is believed to^ have been an ancient theatre. 
It has an inscription in it of the same date as that of the 
Yogimara Cave, but written in a more polished and ornate 
style, a poetical effusion describing the Spring Carnival, 
which was usually held on a full-moon day in spring.® 

II 

I read the first line of the inscription as — 
SlTTANUKANAMA.’ 

A careful scrutiny of the letters in the excellent 
photograph taken by Mr. Blackistone in 1913-14 will show 
that the ' last two letters of the line are “ y ” and a 
I’eading of the facsimile of this paper impression leaves 
no room for doubt on the subject. There is no vertical 
line after nama, though it is present in the body of the 
inscription below. This is because the vertical line is 
meant only to be a mark for separating important groups 
of words, which purpose is served, in A&ka inscriptions, 
by blank spaces, to which attention was drawn by Dr. 
Bloch. It is not exactly a sign of punctuation. 

‘ SUTANUKA NAMA’ = ‘ SUTANUKA NAMA.' 

In Prakrit MagadhI s (palatal) is used for s, and short 
vowels for long. The meaning is ‘ Sutanuka by name.’ 

sBlocE, A. S. E., 1903-4, pp. 123-24; Beglar, A. S. R., 
XIII, p. 31; Blackistone, A. S. E., Eastern Circle, 1913-14, pp. 
43-44. 
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The second line is — 

DEVADAgiKYI ” 

The last part of the word has given considerable trouble. 
Having had at first to depend upon the older photographs, 
including Jayaswal’s, I read it as ye. Here again Blacki- 
stone’s photograph and paper impression have been of 
very great service. They fully support Dr. Bloch’s read- 
ing, kyi}’^ The word is ‘ DEVADASIKYI,’ which is 
equivalent to Pali ‘ DEVADASSIKI ’ {devd-dassa-ika-i), 
the meaning being, one who sees Devas, an ikkhaim, or 
‘ seeress.’ These seeresses or oracles used to be DEVA- 
DASlS, dancers or temple attendants. The y of hyi is a 
local inflection and is found in Delhi-Siwalik as well as 
Kalsi inscriptions.^ The substitution of single s for 
double follows the same law as in ‘ PIYADASI.’ 

The third line, which is in larger letters, runs as 
follows : 

SlJTANUKA NAMA DEVADAglEiYI 

This line is the same as the first two except for the vertical 
lines. It means there was a DEVADASSIKI, SUTA- 
NIJKA by name. The words in this line are separated 
just in the same way as in the last — 


lO Blocli, D&vadasikyi, A. S. E. 1903-4, p. 128 ; Jayaswal, 
Devadasiy, Ind. Ant., July, 1919, p. 131; A. P. Banerjee, 
D&vadmiy, J. B. 0. E. S., Yol. 15, Paris III and IV, p. 273; also 
compare the Y of the inscription with the y which is the last 
letter of the .second line in the Eadhia Inscription, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. II, plate facing" p. 248. 

See Kalsi, Edict X, falatihye, nati1tye; Ed. X, hidalokikye ; 
Ed. XIII, Ahkyashudalej Ed. V, Chitathikya, nwbihye; Ed. IV, 
panatikya. See also, Delhi-Siwalik, Ed. VII, anntaivacbikya, 
adhakosi kyani; also Dr, Bloch's remarks, pp. 128-29, A. S. E., 
1903-4, 
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DEVADINE NAMA/LUPADAKHE 
= a LUPADAKHE, DEVADINE by name. 

The fourth line reads thusr— 

‘ TAM EAMAITHA BAEU(EA)NAgEiYE 

' KAMAITHA ’ = ‘ KAMAITHTHA ’ = ‘ loved ’ (or 
caused to be loved), as has been generally accepted. 

Professor Banerjee-Shastri has read ‘ BALA- 
NASEYE ’ as " BALUNASEYE.’ This alternative read- 
ing is accepted by some of the scholars. 

The letter la or lu presents some difficulty. The vowel 
mark is straight and not slightly curved as, and much 
shorter than, in lu of ‘ LUPADAKHE ’ in the last line. 
It seems also to be complicated by an upward stroke (J. B. 
0. R. S., IX, plate) which cuts right through the 
loop. A very careful consideration of the A. S. R. 
(1903-4) plate convinces me that the vowel mark is really 
absent and that there is an interruption of the loop at this 
point and the broken portion looks like an ‘ U ’ mark with 
the very unusual upward prolongation which is really 
suspicious. 

The ‘ ha is not aniastha but vargiya ‘ ha.’ I 
propose to read the line as below in Pali : — 

‘ TAM KAMAITHTHA BARANASEYE.’ 

In the original A is used for A, L for R and E for A. 
The meaning of the line is — 


Bloch., A. S. R., 1903-4; p. 128; A. P. Banerjee-Shastri, 
J.B.O.E-.S.; ‘ Balunaseye,’ JzySiSViBl, ‘ Balunaseye.’ 

Compare the vowel marks in Su, nu, and lu of Lupadakhe 
with the u of this word. 

1^ Bloch, A. S. R., 1903-4, p, 123. Epigraphia Indica, II, 
plate facing p. 248. Also compare Bahuka, Bahuvidhe, Bahuni, 
Bahuke, Badham, Bandhana, BadTiarmm, Amhakapilika, in the 
A4oka Pillar Edicts (I to IV). 

88 
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' She had a lover belonging to Benares.’ 

The fifth line should be read as below : — 

‘ DEVADINE NAMA LUPADAKHE ’ 

In Pali this will be — 

‘ DEVADINNO NAMA EUPADAKKHO ’ 

‘DEVADINE’ in the original = ‘ DEVADINNO ’ 
(Pali). 

The meaning of the line is — 

His name was ‘ DEVADINNA ’ and he was a sculp- 
tor or actor by profession. 

In reading the inscription, the vertical lines which have 
been placed after important words or combinations of 
v/ords should not be taken as full stops. Blank spaces 
serve the same purpose in some Asoka edicts. 

III 

There is a general concensus of opinion that the in- 
scription, as judged by the letters, belongs to the third 
century B. C. or thereabouts. I will not waste the time 
of my readers by going into details about the grounds 
which lead to this conclusion. 

IV 

The language of the inscription is a Magadhi Dialect 
and has the following characteristics : — 

(1) the substitution of I for r 

(2) „ s for s 

(3) „ g for a or a 

(4) short vowels for long. 
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V 

Meanings OF Individijal Words 

(1) DEVADASSIKI : The Brahmajala Sutta, it is 
true, mentions the word ‘ DEVAPAS'HA ’ and it is also 
true that ‘ DEVAPANHx?. ’ is connected with ' ‘ DEVA- 
DASI.’ The annotator tells us that ‘ DEVAPA^N’HA ’ 
means / DEVAD ASIYA sarire DEVATAM otaretva 
panha pucchanam ’ (Making a deity descend upon the 
body of a DEV AD AST and asking her questions). 

This, however, was one of the practices which were 
severely condemned by Buddha,. The “ Sakkaputtiya 
Samana ” or Buddha’s followers had, therefore, nothing 
to do with DEVADASIS. They were strictly enjoined 
not to indulge in crystal ga,zing, mediumship, prophesy- 
ing and Other similar mystical practices of the day. 
Varuni in the Vessantara Jataka has evidently the same 
meaning. A Varuni, according to the Pali annotator, is 
a ‘ Yakkhavista ikkhana,’ i.e., a possessed seeress, corres- 
ponding to the Greek Pythian oracle. I agree with Dr. 
Banerjee-Shastri that the simile of the prophetess cannot 
be in its entirety applied to Maddi as she was not a pro- 
phetess. But it applies to her in so far as she behaved 
like a possessed woman. The Jataka says that, at the sight 
of her long-lost children, she behaved like one possessed. 
She was trembling with excitement and entirely lost her 
self-control and rushed upon her children, the milk gush- 
ing out in jets from her breasts. 

Attendants in Buddhist temples and Viharas were 
not Devadasis or Devadasas. The Vinaya rules dealt 
only with. members of the brotherhood and not their lay 
followers. 

Stage women, women specially trained in music and 
dancing (Natakitthiya) and those who depended for a liv- 
ing on their personal charms (Rupupajlvinls) existed in 
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Buddhas time. The first class of women,>i 2 :., Nata- 
kitthiyas (actresses) were not then of the pronounced demi- 
monde class and music and dancing were among female 
accomplishments. The latter, vtZi, the Rupupajivinis, 
were courtesans. 

Coming nearer to the time of the inscription, in the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, we find a class of women who 
used to be carefully trained for the stage and were called 
Eahgopajivinyah. They had among other accomplish- 
ments, dancing, singing, playing on various kinds of 
musical instruments, proficiency in the use of vari- 
ous languages and reading peoples’ thoughts. Under 
the class Ganika was included actresses, dasis, dancing 
girls, etc. Naturally a Devadasi would be included in 
the same class though employed in temples. Sutanuka of 
the inscription was presumably one of this class (Artha- 
sastra, Ganapati Sastri, pp. 305-6). In this work we 
have unmistakable evidence about the worship of deities 
and of building shrines for them. In the chapter on 
Dhrganivesa directions are given for building shrines 
for Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayantaka, Vaijayanta, 
Siva, VaisTavana, Asvinis, and Sri Madira. Devadasis 
would naturally be attached to these shrines and their 
function would be that of temple attendants or dancers 
or both. 

In modern Buddhist temples, as in Ceylon, the Deva- 
dasa or Devadasi is unknown. The monks do most of 
the work themselves employing only sweepers for keeping 
the temple yards clean and for sanitary service. They 
lead a simple life of study, contemplation and priestly 
ministrations and do not concern themselves about the 
worldly affairs of their lay disciples. According to the 
Sikkhapadas, lit. ‘ enjoined instructions,’ a monk has to 
rigorously observe ten vows, one of which is to shun all 
places of theatrical or other entertainments and to avoid 
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everything wMch approaches worldly pomp or luxury 
The Devadasa or Devadasi has no place in Buddhist 
temples and even the name is not known except in the 
annotations of a date as remote from the time of Buddha 
as a millennium. The sacred Buddhist establishments 
with their shrines, libraries, preaching halls and residen- 
tial quarters are like oases in the midst of the wild waste 
of the world around them. The very suggestion of Deva- 
dasi as a Buddhist temple attendant is revolting. 

(2) KAMAITHA : In Pali this word is “ Kamaittha,” 
and is the third person, singular, past tense of the root 
Kam, and may be taken to mean loved or caused to be 
loved. The Sanskrit equivalent will be Kamayaficakre 
or Cakame; e.g., Kalahamso Mandankarh Kdmayate 
(Malatimadhava, 1. 2). Even supposing that the inscrip- 
tion referred to a judgment passed by a Buddhist eccle- 
siastical court, it would hardly.make any difference whether 
the offending person was induced to ‘ love ’ or ‘ loved ’ 
of his or her own accord. Both are violations of the vow 
of celibacy in the case of monks and in the case of lay 
members, a violation of the corresponding Sikkhapada as 
altered to suit the conditions of the lives of householders, 
viz., ‘ Kdmesu mitthdcdrd veramani,’ referring to offences 
against marital relations. 

(3) BALANASEYE ; The Pali equivalent is ‘ Bara- 
naseya.’ This means belonging to or inhabitant of Bara- 
nasi. The first letter is not an antastha ‘ va ’ which we 
should expect if the term referred to the deity Varuna. 
balanaSeye is a reading which has been supported 
by the eminent scholar T. Bloch. Even if we accept the 
reading BALDNAgEYE, we should remember that 
‘ Varuna is an alternative of ‘ varana ’ (see Vacaspatya 
Abhidhana). The two rivers after which Baranasi has 
been named are Barana or Baruna and Asi. Both the 
names Barana and Baruna are still in common use. 
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‘ Balanaseye ’ is ‘ Baranaseya ’ or ‘ Baranaseyaka ’ 
(Childers) and the first letter in the Pali form is a B and 
not V (Childers) . V aruni which is a derivative of Varuna 
is spelt with a V (Childers). 

The reading ‘ Varuna-seva ’ or ‘ Varuna-sevaka ’ 
does not in any way connect it with Buddhism of the 2nd 
or 3rd century B.C. Early Buddhism tolerated but never 
enjoined the worship of deities. It is generally admitted 
that the worship of the image of Buddha himself com- 
menced about the 1st century of the Christian era under 
the influence of the northern school of Buddhism. The 
Tantric developments to which we owe the introduction of 
Varuna in connection with Hevasra or Padmapani date 
very much later. This school was founded by Asanga 
about the middle of the 6th century after Christ (G. N. B., 
page 62). Varuna as a Tantric Buddhist deity could 
not have figured in an inscription of the 3rd or 2nd cen- 
tury before Christ. 

‘ (4) ‘ DEVADINE ’ ( = DEVADINNA or DEVA- 
DATTA) presents no difficulty. I will therefore pass on 
to the nest important word. 

(5) LUPADAKHE, Pali Riipadakkha, Sanskrit 
Rupadaksha or Rupdarsaka : 

{a) RtJPADAKKHA of Milindapanha : Nagasena 
was explaining the principles and organisation of the 
Buddhist Church to Menander and therefore tried to make 
his meaning clear by drawing a number of analogies be- 
tween the organisation of the Buddhist Church and that 
of a city. The Buddhist Church, he said, was a Dhamma- 
nagara or city of righteousness and had its Doctors of 
Theology (cf. Dhammasenapati), saints, expounders of the 
canon law, and officers entrusted with the carrying out of 
ecclesiastical decrees corresponding to Generals, Magis- 
trates, Judges, Municipal Officers, etc. No satisfactory 
explanation of the term ‘ Riipadakkha ’ as used in Milin 
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dapanlia can be gleaned from the annotation attached to 
the text, except that they were state officers. All that 
we can infer from the Milindapanha is that corresponding 
to the functions of Rupadakkha, who was a city officer, 
there were functions assigned to the members oif the 
Sahgha or Brotherhood of Monks. Eupadakkha, was not 
the name of a Buddhist ecclesiastical dignitary. 

{&) In the Arthasastra of Kautilya, we possess an 
inexhaustible mine of information. Among the officers 
mentioned in the chapter on Akarakarmanta-pravartana, 
the duty of Rupadarsaka is described as the regulation of 
the currency both as a medium of exchange and as legal 
tender acceptable at the royal treasury (Shama Shastri’s 
translation). Efipadarsaka, lit. a scrutinizer of coins, 
was engaged in judging or deciding about the genuineness 
of coins. The Pali equivalent of this word is Rupadakkha 
derived from the base dis (Skt. dr os). The Pali root dis 
takes three variable forms, viz., passa, dissa and dakhha 
{disassa passadissadakkha ca,— Kaccayana’s Pali Gram- 
mar, S. C. V., p. 283). B/upcidakkha = Rupa + diss + cu= 
Rupa + dakkha + a — Rupadakkha “ Sabbato nvutvdvl vd ” 
cf. hita + kara-fa = hitakara, ibid, pp. 310-311). Rupa- 
dakkha of Milindapanha is connected with the third 
variant of Pali dis. 

There is another word in the same context Akkha- 
dakkhd — Akshadarsaka of Arthasastra and means a 
judge. The Abhidhanappadipika, a Pali dictionary, 
mentions another form of the same word, viz., A kkhadassa 
which has the same meaning and is derived in the same 
way as our RTJPADAKKHA of Milindapanha^® (NT-Sdl, 
A.P.). 

(c) LUPADAKHE of the inscription : Lupadakhe 
= Pali Rupadakkha = BdiTis. Rupad-aksha and is derived 


® Burmese- Edition. 
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from tke root daksh. Tho meaning is Skilled in Rupa, 
{.e., Natya ” (or sculptor or artist), i.e., a skilled actor. It 
may also be taken as a famous sculptor. This word does 
not refer to a civic or ecclesiastic office. Even if I accept 
the interpretation that this word is used for a judge, that 
would not make it a judge of Buddhist canon law. I 
have never found this word used for a Buddhist sacred 
functionary and the Ceylonese scholars gave an emphatic 
denial when questioned by me on the subject (Mahasthavira 
S. Sumangala). 

VI 

GrENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

(1) Frescoes in the cave : — Sir John Marshall is of 
opinion that the earliest of the frescoes belong to the 1st 
century before Christ and the others, to a considerably 
later date. If that be the case, the paintings are in no 
way connected with the inscription, and, so far as our 
present purpose is concerned, we may discard them alto- 
gether. But they, at least the later ones, are undoubtedly 
connected with the name which the cave bears, viz., Yogi- 
mara or the Cave of the Yogi. 

There are, among the figures painted, a naked Yogi 
with hair tied into a knot in a sitting posture and similar 
other standing figures. There are also pictures of ele- 
phants, horses, chariots, dancing girls, etc. This would 
point to the cave having been used in later times as an 
abode by ascetics of great influence who received visits 
from persons of rank and wealth and to its having been 
named accordingly. 

(2) An adjacent Ca/oe : — Close to the Yogimara there 
is another cave which was undoubtedly used for staging 
plays. It contains two inner chambers, then an oblong 
space 45^ by 24' and last of all, facing the cave, an am- 
phitheatre for accommodating the audience (Nepathyagrha, 
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Eangapitha, and Prekshagrha). According to Bharata- 
muni a Natyamandapa, should be two-storied and in the 
shape of a rock-abode or cave. This takes us back to the 
time when caves were used as theatres, and Sitabenga was 
probably one of the earliest of the kind. The inscription 
in this cave is a poetical effusion in praise of poets, and 
refers to the swing festival in spring when people resorted 
there for enjoying themselves. The Ramgarh Hill and its 
surroundings were very suitable for celebrating the flower 
carnival. 

These two caves were used as pleasure resorts, one 
being used as a theatre and the other, the trysting place 
of the lovers Sutanuka and Devadatta. The use of Sila- 
ve^ma and Darigrha as places for the meetings of lovers 
are famous in Indian classical poetry, well-known instances 
of which must be familiar to this learned audience in the 
poetry of the immortal bard Kalidasa (Meghaduta, ^loka 
1.68; Kumarasambhava, Canto I, sts. 10 and 14). 

(3) Trials in ancient times: 

{a) For offences against the Buddhist canon laws, 
three ways of dealing with delinquents are on record. 
On a Bhikkhu or Bhikkhuni doing anything which excited 
public comment, the information would in due course be 
brought to Buddha. The offender would be sent for, and 
in the presence of the assembled brotherhood, questioned 
if he was guilty. The offending monk would, as a rule, 
make a confession. After this the Master would address 
the Sangha and declare the transgression as an offence 
and adopt necessary disciplinary measures. As the Church 
grew and its territorial limits widened, Buddha delegated 
his powers to the Sangha or Chapters of Monks. At the 
meeting of the Sangha, sitting as an Ecclesiastical Court, 
the procedure was for the President to mention the name 
of the accused and the offence committed and take votes, 
those agreeing keeping silent. Sometimes the transgressor 
89 
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Mm^lf would come up before the Sahgha and ask for 
being dealt with according to the rules of Vinaya. In 
every case it was a secret conclave of Bhikkhus from which 
outsiders were strictly excluded. No evidence was record- 
ed, no formal judgment was written down and there were 
no functionaries for taking part at any special stage of 
the proceedings. A Court like this was not a place for 
the discussion of the love affairs of Devadasis (Cullavagga, 
Vin. Pit.). 

{b) Trials in the fourth century ante Christ: 
According to Kautilya’s Artha^astra, the administration 
of justice used to be carried on by a bench made up of 
three members well-versed in the sacred law and three state 
officers. The Courts used to be located in fortified towns 
including in their jurisdiction from ten to eight hundred 
villages and at places where the district boundaries met. 
At the trial, the year, the season, the month, the fortnight 
(paksha), the date, the nature and place of the deed, the 
amount of the debt as well as the country, residence, caste, 
gotra, and name and occupation of both the plaintiff and 
defendant used to be registered and statements of both 
parties taken down. There was provision for payment 
to witnesses for attendance, against counter-suits in some 
cases, for adjournments, etc. The King was considered to 
be the fountain-head of justice, sacred law, evidence, his- 
tory and edicts of kings were regarded as the four legs of 
law {ibid., III. 1.). Though the Arthasastra does not 
prescribe any form of judgment, we may take it that it 
would be as close to the code of punishments as possible. 
The austere judges of the King’s Benches had more seri- 
ous matters to attend to than to sit in solemn session over 
the amours of Devadasis and to cause extracts from their 
judgments to be immortalised in stone. 

(4) In deciphering an inscription it is always a dis- 
advantage to have to depend upon photographs. A slight 
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change in the angle, an error of development, a blemish 
in the negative will spoil the strict accuracy of the facsi- 
mile. Many errors have crept into the J. B. O. R. S. 
plate. Thus, for example, the fourth letter in the first 
line is not a clear k and has the appearance of a triangu- 
lar figure with a horizontal line at the apex; whereas in 
the A. S. R. plate this letter is undoubtedly a k. This is 
a freak of light impression. In the J. B. 0. R. S. plate, 
the third letter in the second line is not a clear d as the 
loop of the letter appears to be continuous with the verti- 
cals and there is a second short vertical at the 
top producing the impression that the letter is a 
V {'tnu). The d in the A. S. R. plate leaves no doubt 
that the letter is a d. In the J. B. O. R. S. reproduction 
of the photograph, the legs of the sixth letter in the 3rd 
line are continuous with the curve at bottom without the 
inner thrusts in the middle, whereas in the A. S. R. plate 
the inward strokes are quite clear, leaving no doubt that 
the letter is m. In the fourth line as I have already point- 
ed out the vowel mark attached to I of Baluna or Bala/na 
is extremely suspicious. The downward stroke has a double 
at the top, is much shorter and thinner than the vowel 
mark in lu of LUPADAKHE. A careful scrutiny of 
the A. S. R. plate will show that the loop of I is actually 
interrupted near this point and a bit of the letter has peeled 
off producing the appearance of lu. The vowel mark in 
LUPADAKHE is clear, distinct and bold. This is a 
clear U whereas the of Bal% (a) n-ahye is a camouflage. 
Only a paper estampage can be free from these defects. 

(5) In studying MagadhI inscriptions we should not 
be anxious for Sanskrit synonyms or analogies. We should 
rather try to convert them into the cognate literary form, 
■riz., Pali. Hitherto the custom has been to render them 
first into Sanskrit and then interpret them. This is ob- 
viously wrong. Pali and Sanskrit differ in many respects 
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and even the bases are not always the same. Take for 
example the Bcdanaieye. Following the Sanskrit 

analogy B will be taken as a V in Varuna as well as 
Varanasi (V. S. Apte). But in Pali, Baranasi is spelt 
with a B (vargtya). ‘ Baranaseyaka, ’ om ‘ Baranaseya,’ 
is also similarly spelt (Childers). But Varuna (as in 
Varuni) has a V {aMastha V) as the initial letter. In the 
Yogimara Inscription the letter is a B and not a V, thus 
adding to the evidence in favour of the reading Baranaseya 
(Pali, Baranaseyaka). 

VII 

Conclusion 

(1) My reading of the inscription is substantially 
in agreement with that of my learned friend Mr. Jayaswal 
with the following exceptions : — 

I had read the letfer after ka in the first line as ya 
for which the reading ‘ nama ’ has been suggested in the 
d. B. 0. B. S. article. On examining Blackistone’s facsi- 
mile of the photograph of the inscription and his paper 
impression, I have not the slightest doubt that Dr. Bloch’s 
and Mr. Jayaswal’s conjecture is right. The letters are 
Nama upon kyi of Bloch. But from the excellent photo- 
graph secured by Blackistone, the last letter of the line is 
a clear ye and I propose the last letter of the 3rd line 
also as ye. An inspection of the paper impressions taken 
by Blackistone leaves no doubt that this letter belongs to 
the third line, the vertical line marking the end of this 
line coming immediately after it. I am afraid the letter 
cannot be ti, because, as I have already mentioned above, 
the forks are wanting. As I have already suggested 
above, I would rather read it as Ye. 

I feel sure that the vowel mark on la of Bala (u) 
■m.kye is not genuine, though even if I accept the mark 
as it does not interfere with my interpretation. 
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(2) I have not been able to accept Dr. Banerjee- 
Shastri’s version of the status and function of a Deva- 
dasL The term Devadasa or Devadasi, so far as I know, 
cannot be found in Pali texts. Childers does not men- 
tion it. It appears, it is true, in annotations of the 5th 
century A.D., but never as Buddhistic. Monier-Williams’ 
Dictionary does not give any instances. Evidently he 
treats it as a Sanskrit word. In the absence of references 
it is impossible to decide as to whether it is really Bud- 
dhistic. The literature of the Northern School is in San- 
skrit and in a transitional form, not quite the Sanskrit 
of Panini. I do not remember to have come across the 
word Devadasi in Mahayana texts which I have read. 

At such an early date as the 3rd century before Christ, 
the sharp line of demarcation between Brahmanism as it 
came to be understood later and Buddhism hardly existed. 
During Buddha’s time the ‘ Brahmanical ’ was equivalent 
to ‘ Vedic.’ But an Indian pantheon, both Vedic and 
non-Vedic, tribal, local and even personal was in exist- 
ence. Devadasi could have been non-Buddhistic without 
being Brahmanical in the sense of ‘ Vedic.’ I think I have 
been able to show that the Sramanas of Buddha’s school 
(Sakkaputtiya Samana) were forbidden to indulge in 
mystical practices connected with Devadasls. It is a 
mistake to think that a non-Brahmin was necessarily an 
ascetic of Buddha’s fold. 

(3) Nagasena in his conversation with Menander 

meant that corresponding to the state officers known as 
Pupadakkhas, there were functionaries in the Buddhist 
Church also. In the same way he mentioned Akkhadassas 
or King’s Benches as having their counterpart in the 
Dhammanagara or City of Righteousness, i.e., the Bud- 
dhist Church. There was no Buddhist functionary of 
the designation of Rilpadakkha. The LUPAD AKHE 
of the inscription means one expert in i.e., natya 
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or or sculpture. The Eupadakkha of Milinda- 

panha^® are state officers. The derivations of the two 
words are different. 

(4) The Buddhist canon laws are for the regulation 
of the Brotherhood or Sangha and do not refer to actors, 
dancers and courtesans. 

(5) Sutanuka (lit., a handsome damsel) had a cave 
adjacent to the theatre where she was engaged as an actress 
and the Yogimara was the abode where she and her lover 
lived or used to meet. It is highly probable that Deva- 
datta himself cut the letters intO' the stone wall of the cave. 
He took care not to omit his own name in the inscription, 
and coupled it with Sutanuka whom he loved.^^ 


Burmese Edition. . 

Through the hind couitesy of Mr. Page, Superintendent 
ot Arciupologv, Central Circle, the photograph and paper imps'es- 
sions taken by Mr. Blacldstone have been placed at my disposal. 
The new materials thus secured have led to some alterations in the 
reading of the inscription and I have embodied these in this paper. 




Yogimaea Cave Insobietion 
{from photo gniph) 
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THE MEANING OF THE WORD “ NISHKA ” IN THE 
VEDIC LITERATURE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF COINAGE IN 
ANCIENT INDIA. 

Rai Sahib MANORANJAN GHOSH, M.A., 

Curator, Patna Museum, 

The prevailing opinion is that the earliest coin of ancient 
India is the Kdrshdpana. They are always found in silver 
and copper. A study of the word “ Nishka ” in Vedic 
literature shows that before the use of Kd7'skdpa7xa, the gold 
coinage called “ Nishka ” was in use in Vedic India and 
most probably it originated in the Pre-Vedic days. 

The word “ Nishka” occurs in the Rig Veda in five RiTcs 
of which I quote only two as they throw much light on the 
origin of coinage in ancient India. To understand the signi- 
ficance of the word “ Nishka ” in the Rih beginning with ^ 
TR?! I quote the following with the commentai’y of Say ana 
explaining at length the dialogue between Rif^hi Kalcsh'ivdn 
and King Svanaya : — 

Rig Veda, Mandala I, Siikta 125, Rik 1 : — 

^THT ^ Straff 5i ’sth i 

sRTt ii 

Translation 

“ Coming at an early morn he gives his treasure ; the 
prudent one receives and entertains him. Thereby increasing 
still his life and offspring, he comes with brave sons to abun- 
dant riches.” — Griffith’s Rig Veda. 
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Rig Veda, Mandala I, Sukta 125, Rik 2 : - 

Jrraf^?ti ii 

Translation: — 

“ Rich shall he be in gold and kine and horses. Tndra 
bestows on him great vital power, who stays thee, as thou 
eomest, with his treasure, like game caught in the net, O early 
new-comer.” — Griffith’s Rig Veda. 

Sayana quotes the following anecdotes to clear the mean- 
ing of the above Rihs : — 

=gft''sq4^«irOTq' # f^TspiS’- 
gfW ^ gff: JlfN 

TPS^ Ttm fir«n?N: l SWI^ vrra^is!!^ SN: mit TT5ir5=5t|: 

.S^^RT5?^?r>.sf^^RT5iHi? =31 jrfhf I ?r nsri 

qrftj 

qsf^ Aurasj; s^t: 5^13 i h =3 hint f^?R 

I 3 =3 ^31 ^3153 ^313331 g%m3T: IT^'lfe?T?=33=5r 

spSRTF^Tf^: iasrsn ^itr ^ 533131 ?I3 

33f S3^^T^!cr wrar in^i . . . . . , . . 

. . T53 TIT#3 f3®PTf^ 313: 3W3SI5T^ ?3Ti3,..?^ I 

Rig Veda, Mandala I, Sukta 126, Rik 1 : — 

?T3'?T3; FtlRI^ 3 3^ 33Nt f33I3Rf f%33f 3F3?3 I 
^ ^ 3fq3f3ffl3 3313^ T13T 33 ?^t3: It 

Translation : — 

“ With wisdom I present these lively praises of Bhavya, 
dweller on the bank of Sindhu. For he, unconquered King, 
desiring gloiy, hath furnished me a thousand sacrifices.”— 
Griffith’s Rig Veda, 

Rig Veda, xMandala I, Sukta 120, Rik 2 :— 

513 3I'3i'3I353 f3«?I3;, 333:?^ 343151^3 31^ I 

533 3f'ir?3 3>ri T^f% ?I3>j:31[JTT rl3T3 H 
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Translation : — 

“ A hundred (Nishka) gold coins from the King, beseech- 
ing, a gift of hundred steeds I at once accepted. Of the cows 
belonging to the Asura king a thousand, I Kakshivan. His 
deathless glory hath he spread to heaven.” — Griffith’s Rig 
Veda. 

That the word “ Nishka ” in the above Rik means a gold 
coin is quite evident as the gift consists of 100 pieces of 
coinage. It is also necessary to remember that the gift is 
made by a king of Sindh. He is called an Asura. The full 
.significance of these words will be evident later on. 

Rig Veda, Mandala H, Sukta 33, Rik 10 : — 

Gritsamada addressing Rudra says ; — 

?rf 5T wr ^ ii 

Say ana's paraphrase : — 

srsm f r 

H«rTf I ufi% 1 1 

m gr i h ^31 i 


Translation : — 

“ Worthy, thou carries! thy bow and arrows, worthy, thy 
many-hued and honoured necklace. 

Worthy, thou cuttest here each fiend to pieces : a mightier 
than thou there is not, Rudra.” — Griffith’s Rig Veda. 

Here Nishka has been used in the sense of necklace. 

The following is from the Satapatha Brahmana, Kanda 
XI, Adhyaya 4, Brahmana 1, 1 — 


f nsftr: srmf =3^1? ^ ^T%f 
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Translation : — 

“ Now Uddalaka Aruni was driving about as a chosen 
(offering-priest), among the people of the northern country. 
By him a gold coin (Nishka) was offered ; for in the time of 
our forefathers a prize used to be offered by chosen (priest) 
when driving about, for the sake of calling out the timid to a 
disputation. Fear then seized the Brahraanas of the Northern 
Country.” (S.B.E., Vol. XLIV, pp. 50-51.) 

^at. Br., XL 4. 1. 8:— 

trqnir I 

Translation : — 

“And he who knows the golden, brilliant-winged Gayatri 
who bears the saerificer to the heavenly world. Then he 
(Uddalaka) gave up to him a gold coin (Nishka), saying ‘Thou 
art learned Svaidayana; and, verily gold is given unto him who 
knows gold’; and he (Svaidayana), having concealed it, went 
away.” (S.B.E., XLIV, p. 53.) 

In another place in ^atapatha Brahmana we find the 
word Nishka used : — 

Sat. Br., 13. 4. 1. 7 

“ The Adhvaryu then hanging a gold ornament (Nishka) 
round him, makes him mutter.” (S.B.E., XLIV, p. 348.) 

Again there is in the ^atapatha Brahmana, 1,8. 4. 1. 8:— 

saRi i ^rrt »?f^T wrJRft qgf 

Translation : — 

“Four (of the king’s) wives are in attendance, the conse- 
crated queen, the favourite wife, a discarded wife and the 
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Paldgali, all of them adorned and wearing gold ornament 
(Mishka). With the completeness of conjugal union with 
them he enters the hall of the sacrificial fires.” (S.B.E., XLIV, 
p. 349.) 

Again in Satapatha Brahmana, 13. 4. 1. 11, there is the 
sentence— 

Translation : — 

“ The gold ornament (Mishka) is detached and given to 
the Adhvaryu ; in giving it to the Adhvaryu he secured to 
himself immortal life for gold means immortal life.” (S.B.E., 
XLIV, p. 351.) 

There are other passages in later Sanskrit literature in 
which Mishka occurs, but I quote the following passages as 
they throw light on the nature of its use : — 

— Harivaihsa, 13892. 
f^T 3gQ5'fr^f^w:--Ramayana, 3. 9. 12. 

From the above passages it is quite clear that Mishka 
in ancient times was the name of a gold necklace as well as 
the epithet for a gold coin. 

What was the shape of the Mishka? It Avas most 
likely of the same shape as the punch-marked coins and had 
various figures (f^«^7) carved on them. The word 
in the Rik of Gritsamada is very significant. 

In Paiiini Sutra, V. 2. \2i), JRupdddhata- '''' ru'pa" 

means forms. From ^‘‘rupa" is derived 'Wupya” in the sense 
of “ struck.” 

In means form and means various 

forms. The Mishka with in the above Rik would 

mean a gold necklace which had various forms struck on the 
various parts of the necklace. 

In Kautilya’s Arthasastra we have a detailed description 
of how coins were minted. These will give an idea how 
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Nishka and other coins were made in those days : 

%57^^Nftf^3fTci itrcq'^ ^11^51; I (Kautilya’s A.rtha- 
sastra, Mysore, p. 86.) 

Translation : — 

“ In order to manufacture gold and silver works, eacli 
being kept apart, the superintendent of gold shall build an 
Akshasala (goldsmith shop) consisting of a central courtyard 
(=a^j??ri^) with rooms and verandahs all round but having 
one door. The Royal Goldsmith shall have his shop (in 
this building) in the centre of the highroad and he must be a 
skilful artist, of high birth and reliable character. ” 

I (Kautilyft’s 

Arthasastra, Mysore, p. 89.) 

Translation : — 

“The State Goldsnnth shall employ artisans to prepare 
gold coins for citizens ("^T) and provinces (^uvra^iwr).” 

| (Kautilya’s x^rthasastra, 

Mysore, p. 90.) 

Translatim : — 

“ In getting a suvarna coin (of 16 mashas) prepared, one 
Kakani weight of metal (Kakam = i rnasba) shall be given 
(to the mint) towards the loss (in manufacture). ” 

^HRT: I 90.) 

Translation:— 

“Two Kakanis worth of tikshna (rehned iron) to be given 
for getting the colour, of which one-sixth will be lost during 
manufacture.” 

^?Rrrv^>i^ =5 i 0 Kautilya’s Arthasastra, p. 90.) 
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Translation 

“ In the diminution of quality by one masha, (arti- 

sans) to be punished with the first amei’cement ; when the 
size and weight ( Jitfuir ) are less than the standard size and 
weight, artisans shall be punished with the middlemost amerce- 
ment. In deception of balance or weight or deception in the 
exchange of coins, the punishment will be of the highest 
amercement.” 

It appears that there were two separate ofiicers during the 
ascendancy of the Maury yas who were in charge of mint. One 
was and another was 

The was in charge of minting silver and copper 

coins while was in charge of minting gold coins 

and preparing gold vessels for royal use. 

Probably over these was the whose duty was to 

regulate currency both as a medium of exchange and as legal 
tender admissible into the treasury. See Text : — 

^ I {Ibid., p. 84.) 

Now in minting silver coins ( ) there will be used 

4 parts of copper ) and one masha weight of any 

one of these metals : (refined iron), (tin), .us-a 

(lead) and afy’fflwa (antimony). He shall mint a (silver 

<co\vl), ardha,pana (a half-paraa silver coin), joacZa (quarter- 
pana silver coin), ashtabhdga (one-eighth (pma silver coin). 

In minting copper coins ( ) there will be four 
parts of an alloy (71^15114 ), i.e., made up of four parts of silver, 
eleven parts of copper and one part oi fikshna (refined iron) 
or trapn {tin), .sisa (lead) and aft/awa (antimony) — Bhatta 
Svarain’s Commentary on Arthasastra, p. 73, J.B.O.R.S., 
Vol. XI, Pt. III. Copper coins called ??vasA«fo, ardha-md^haka 
(half-OTa.s'^«^a), kdkani, ardJia-kdkam (half-^ai^ani) are to 
be minted. The name nt Lak.’^handdhyaksha is significant. 
He was in charge of silver and copper coins which had 
various symbols or struck on them. 
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Now what was the use of these laltshanas or rupas be- 
ing struck on them? They are meant to show that the coins 
containing symbols were all minted under authority. The 
authority used to look that the coins were to be of pure quality 
( 5 #), or required size and of standard weight ( JWniir ). 

Now in minting coins we find according to Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra three different persons were connected. First, 
merchants of ; second, goldsmith ; third, and 

Both and merchants had special and 

5PT which they put on the coins as mark of (a) purity of metal, 
(6) size and (e) weight. The goldsmith, it is likely, ought to 
put some mark that the coins struck by him were of standard 
-5pt and atflnsr. Over and above these, there were the royal 
officers who put test marks. 

In the development of coins, first, the merchants will put 
the marks, then the goldsmith will come into prominence and 
lastly, when the coinage becomes a state monopoly, royal 
officers will also put their marks. 

It is highly probable that the marks will be mainly re- 
ligious symbols but some may be purely artistic symbols. 

Now from the we know that four 6'?/- 

oarttas were equal to one Nishha. We have seen that Nishka 
was the name of a gold necklace as well as a gold coin. 

Is there any connection between a necklace and a coin ? 

To answer this we have to study the origin of coinage in 
other countries. In the 5th chapter of the Cambridge Ancient 
History, Vol. IV, there is an article by Mr. G. F. Hill, Keeper 
of Coins and Medals, British Museum (pp. 124—128). He says 
that ‘' metallic coinage is preceded in the development of com- 
merce by three stages. The first is that of barter ; the second 
is that of trade with recognised medium, such as stock fish, or 
oxen or utensils ; the third that in which use is made of 
metallic ingots of various weights, stamped with a mark 
guaranteeing quality but not divided according to a standard. 
The fully developed coin differs from the last only in being 
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of standard weight, so that, by those who accept the authority 
issuing it, no use of scales is required.” 

I consider that suvarna as described in the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra was a real gold coin as there was a fixed standard 
about quality ( ^ ) and it was of a fixed weight, being equal 
to 16 mashas. We have no definite information about Mshka 
that it had a fixed weight in the Vedic time but most probably it 
had a definite weight as otherwise the word sata in the above 
would not have been used. By the time of Manu we know 
that 4 Suvarnas were equal to one Nishka. This equation 
fixes that Nishka was a coin (not a bullion) of standard quality, 
standard weight and size about the time of Manu. 

Even as late as the time of Vatsyayana Kamasutra we find 
Kdrshdpcma and Nishka both being used as coins side by 
side. 





; u tl— 


Translation : — 


— Kamasutra, p. 19. 


“ A sure Kdrshdpana (a coin of lower value) if offered is 
to be preferred to an uncertain Nishka (one of higher value) 
promised for future. So say the Lokayatas (materialists). ” 

Jayamangala Tika on the above;— 

I spTNf'TOFij;, wl gftr i 

Nsr t 

As examples of the trade with a recognised medium, 
Mr. Hill mentions that many utensils were used in the 
ancient Mediterranean world as units of value. Roasting 
spit, bronze axes were used in the Mediterranean world as 
money. In Crete, as late as the sixth century B.C. fines were 
reckoned in tripods and cauldrons. 

Ring was especially used as money in Egypt. Examples 
of ring money were found in Central Europe. For its use in 
the pre-historic Aegean and allied civilisation, the hoards of 
rings from Troy, Mycenae, Aegina and Cyprus are evidences. 
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In India it was Nishka as gold necklace that was the 
first recognised medium. Recent excavations have proved 
that Sind ii was a country where civilisation flourished even 
as early as the 4th millennium B.C. or even before that. Occur- 
rence of bitumen at Mahenjo-Daro, finding of Indian picto- 
grapliic writing at Kish, the use of cornelian beads of Indian 
origin in Mesopotamia clearly prove that even in that time 
there was trade relation between people in the Indus basin and 
Mesopotamia. This trade early necessitated the use of a 
standard medium. The first medium was the gold necklace 
“ Nishka,” which consisted of small pieces of gold struck with 
some design (^'^) and joined together. In support of this 
mention may be made of Nifthka with in tlie liik of 

Gritsamada. 

The word Nishka is not Sanskrit but appears to be of 
foreign origin. Thomas considered that Arabic ‘MiskaT 
‘ weighing ’ was tlie nearest approach to the original word from 
which Nishka is derived but I think from the Summerian 
language we get a better interpretation. Nishka has similarity 
with the word ‘Nasqu’ in Summerian which means ‘magnificent’ 
and ‘precious.’ [See Suramerisehe-Babylonishe Hymnen, 109 
(75).] 

The word Hiranya is probably of Western origin although 
in Sanskrit some derive it from f and (*^5) but it is allied to the 
riirauya which is again allied to Syrian harru‘a w’hich corre- 
sponds to Heb. h^rug — ‘gold’ meaning ‘yellow.’ But the original 
meaning of HArug is ‘dug out.’ It refers not to alluvial gold but 
to reef gold (Journal of the American Orientar Society, 
Vol. XLIII, 1922, p.T20). 

That there art* other loan-words in Sanskrit derived from 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor we gather from the studies of 
Prof. Tilak in his article in the Commemorative Volume to 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s sixtieth anniversary 

In Summerian me word tor gold is HuiAsu. It is similar 
to Hebrew “ Hirauya” which means yellow as mentioned before. 
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The Summerian Ideogram for gold is — -Urnina, Sarzec 
Becouvertes en Chaldee, pi. 31, No, 1 ;'^Eannatun, Sarzec 
Deeouvertes en Chaldee, p.XI, III, 1, l;'^Lugalraz, Hilprecht, 
Old Babylonian Inscription, No. 87, 1, 22 (The Origin and 
Development of Babylonian Writing by Geo. A. Barton, Leipzig, 
1913, Part II, p. 4) — which stands for a vessel meant for 
storing grain. From grain, the ideogram stood for gold and 
silver which in course of time was the medium of barter. This 
is a proto-Elamitic sign (Morgan, Delegation en Perse, VI, 
p. 102 fif.. Nos. 613—626). 

Words “Nishka” and “Hiranya” are evidently foreign 
words. Of these the word “Nishka” which we find in the 
Vedic and later literatures was used for gold and necklace. From 
analogy we find that Nishka as gold necklace was earlier in 
origin than “Nishka” as gold coin. We find that 4 Suvarnas 
or gold coins were equal to one “Nishka” about the time of 
Manusamhita, We also know from the time of the Mauryya, 
there were gold, silver and copper coins. They were in circula- 
tion under the name of Nishka and Suvarna as gold coins, of 
Karshapana as the silver coin and of KakanI for the copper 
coin. In the Vedic literature no mention is made of silver and 
copper coins. Nishka is considered to be the only medium of 
exchange. The first mention of Nishka is made in connection 
with a king of the Sindhu Country who is styled Asura. From 
recent excavation we find that in Sindhu a developed culture 
existed as early as 4th millennium B.C. and there was close 
intercourse between Sindh and Mesopotamia. Connected with 
tlieir intereour.se we find foreign name for gold. 

It seems highly probable that the ancient coinage which 
served as medium between Sindh and Mesopotamia was Nishkaj 
first as ornament, then as coin. On the coming of the Aryans 
the Nishka remained in circulation but gradually Suvarna, z. 
gold coin of lower denomination, came to be used. Silver and 
copper coins also developed later on. I consider that the gold 

coin was the first medium as gold was found in abundant 
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quantity in India in ancient times. Then with the introduction 
of copper, copper coin was also used as a medium. Silver is an 
imported metal. But very soon silver pvrdnas became the 
ordinary coined money of India. From very early times the gold- 
smith played an important part in minting of coins. Coins were 
all prepared by them. put mark on them 

and Rupadarsaha fixed the legal values. We understand that 
the transition from the gold necklace to gold coins was made in 
the shop of the goldsmith. The coin was struck by town and 
village merchant eorpomtions In the time of the 

Mauryyas they were done under State control but before the 
Mauryyas it was the Merchant Corporation that regulated the 
coinage. Before the Merchant Corporation individual merchants 
minted coins for convenience of barter. 

As yet no gold Nishka or gold Suvarna has been found 
in ancient excavation but excavation has been confined to 
Buddhist sites. No authentic Vedic site has been explored. 
The sites excavated in Sindh are of pre-Vedic period and it is 
highly probable that at first only gold necklace called Nishka 
was used in circulation. These necklaces were made of fine 
polished agate and cornelian beads along with gold pieces. 
They were highly prized by the Summerian in Mesopotamia. 
Cornelian beads found in Kish are said to have come from 
India (J.RA.S., 1925, Oct, p. 685 ff.). A gold necklace 
made of cornelian and agate beads with gold pieces has been 
found in the excavation at Mahenjo-Daro within a silver vessel 
along with gold bangles and other gold ornaments. How the 
transition from Nishka as gold ornament to Nishka as gold coin 
took place can only be ascertained by excavation in Vedic and 
pre-Vedic sites. 
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FOUR BUDDHIST IMAGES IN THE BARODA 

MUSEUM. 

Dr. B. BHATTACHARYA, M.A., Ph.D., 

Baroda. 

The object of this short paper is to offer an identification 
of four important and rare copper gilt images no^¥ preserved 
in the Baroda Museum. Out of these four, three appear to be 
Newari in origin, while the fourth is distinctly Tibetan. 
They are not all very ancient, but appear to be about three 
hundred years old, except the fourth one, which is of a very 
recent date. The execution and workmanship of the first three 
are of a superior order, while the fourth has no artistic merit. 
But all the four are rare when viewed from the point of icono- 
graphy. Let us take up the images one after another ; 

The first is a male image sitting in the Vajraparyahka 
attitude with four arms ; two of which are joined against the 
breast in forming what is called the Anjali Mudra, while the 
other two hands carry the rosary in the right and a lotus in 
the left. The whole image is gracefully but delicately orna- 
mented. The eyes are half-closed in token of meditation and 
the face displays a peaceful and dignified appearance. 

For the identification let us turn to the Sddhanamdld, 
a compendium of three hundred and twelve Sadhanas, of which 
the earliest MS. bears a Newari date which corresponds to 
A.D. 1165. On page 29 of the first volume published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series vre meet with a description which 

corresponds in all respects with the image under discussion. 
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There we read : srzigfE^nf 

:frT5=g‘ 537ia=5t#f%^ ^ 



This is the description given for Sadaksarl Lokeivara, 
who is also described in the E'dran/fa-Vyuha.^ As the two 
descriptions correspond with each other, the identification may 
be taken as certain. In the present image however the crest 
of Amitabha on the head is absent. Presence of the Dhyani 
Buddha Amitabha on the crown denotes only that the princi- 
pal figure belongs to the family of Amitabha and is an emana- 
tion of him. But here instead of the small image of Amitabha 
a lotus is shown on the crown. The lotus, of course, represents 
Amitabha as it is the recognition symbol of this particular 
Dhyani Buddha.* 

The second image represents also a young male figure 
sitting in the Vajraparyanka attitude. He is two-armed and 
bedecked in all sorts of ornaments with a jewelled tiara, elabo- 
rate ear ornaments, a torque and a garland. His two hands 
supporting a vessel are joined together and placed on the lap 
in Samadhi. The execution and workmanship of this image 
is of a very superior order and represents a specimen of the 
first class Newari art 

Now for the identification of this image we may again 
turn to the same source whei*e (on page 12h) we find 
a description which is couched in the following words 

'.r> 

.... , 

’ Satyavrata Samasrami’s edition, p. 74. 

® vSadaksarl Lokesvara is generally represented with his two 
companions, Manidhara and Sadaksarl MahSrvidya. All the images 
of Sadaksarl Lokedvara, so far discovered in India, for instance, the 
Indian Museum, SErnSth and Birbhuin images show the two com- 
panions above mentioned. In the Birbhum image the crest of 
Amitabha is clearly shown. See Indian Buddhist Iconography, 
pp. 33 ft., and Plate XVIII. 
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When we compare this description with the figure in 
question, we find that they correspond. I hunted many a 
museum for an image of this deity who is variously known 
as Vak, Vajra-raga MafijuSri and Dharmasankhasamadhi, 
but as I could not get hold of one I had to be satisfied with 
a recent drawing of a Newari artist for insertion in my publi- 
cation, entitled The Indiafi Buddhist Iconography^ This 
image is therefore unique from the view-point of iconography. 
The Sddhana however is silent about the bowl carried by 
the god, but it is customary with the artists to put in a bowl 
whenever they have to represent a God in the Samadhi 
Mudra. Thus we find a bowl in all images of the Dhyani 
Buddhas except Vairoeana, to avoid one or two of the hands 
remaining empty^ — a disagreeable sight to many artists.* 

The third image represents a fierce god with a protrud- 
ing tongue, canine teeth, blood-shot eyes, hair rising upwards 
in the shape of a flame, and with a garland of several heads 
sewn together by means of human intestines. The god bears 
the six Mudra s® — Kanthika (torque), Bucaka (bangles), 
Ratna (jewels), Mekhala (girdle), Bhasma (ashes) and Sutra 
(sacred thread in the form of the garland of heads) — all 
prepared from human bones, and stands in the Ardhaparyanka 
and in a dancing attitude.* He is four-armed and carries in 
his two principal hands the Kartri (knife) and the Kapala 
(bowl) while the other two show the Damaru (small drum) 
in the right and the Trifela (trident) in the left. 

Prom the description it can be easily understood that 
this Bodhisattva belongs to the family of the Dhyani Buddha 

' Plate XIII 0. ^ ^ 

° B. Bhattacharyya: Indian Buddhist Iconography, 'Pl&ies 
VII, VIII and IX A. 

For the explanation of the six Madras, see Indian Buddhist 
Iconography^ Glossary, p. 196, ^ 

^ It is one of the Asanas or mystic attitudes, peculiar to 
Buddhist Tlntrism. The right leg is placed on a pedestal or a 
lotus or a corpse while the left leg is placed on the right thigh. 
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Aksobhya, all of whose emanations or most of them are 
fierce in character with protruding tongue, canine teeth, gar- 
land of heads and hair rising upwards in the shape of a 
fl.ame offire. ■ Compare, for instance, the figure of Candaro- 
sana, Heruka, Vajradaka, Mahamaya, Hayagriva, Yamari, 
Mahacinatara, Jahguli, Ekajata, Parnasabari, Vajracareika and 
many others who are all emanations of Aksobhya and you will 
hnd all of them to be of fearful appearance. ‘ 

For the identification of the image under discussion 
when we again have recourse to the same source, we find 
on page 50 1 a Sadhana for worshipping a god named Buddha- 
kapala whose description is given in the following words 

Buddhakapiila is the four-armed variety of the famous 
Vaj ray ana god Heruka, to whom sevefal Tantras are ascribed. 
The images of Buddhakapala are generally represented in 
Yab yum in the embrace of his iakti Citrasena,* and thus the 
present image has great iconographic value, as images of 
this single type are extremely me. 

But it is not so with the fourth image, which represents 
a god apparently belonging to the family of the Dhyani 
Buddha Aksobhya, as this image also shows all the peculi- 
arities of form as those of Buddhakapala. But this god is 
two-armed carrying the Vaj ra in the right hand and. Kapala 
in the left hand while a Khatvanga (magic stick) rests 
against his left shoulder. He stands in a dancing attitude 
in Ardhaparyanlca on a corpse lying on its breast. 

This image of course represents Heruka because the 
description* of Heruka given in the Sddhanamdla exactly 


' Indian Buddhist Ico7iography : Emanations of Ak§ol)hya, 
. Chapters V and VI and the. Plates. 

" Ibid., p. 63, and Plate XXV B. 
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For the 


corresponds with the image under discussion, 
purpose of ready reference I quote the description : — 


=5t II 

II 

5 qFgqsqr^jj; i 


Besides this we have another image of Heruka in the Dacca 
Museum,* which shows the image of Aksobhya on the 
crown and corresponds with the description given above and 
with the present image. Heruka being one of the most 
powerful gods of the Buddhist pantheon is alike very popular 
in Newari and Tibetan worship. 


This article illustrates that if a thorough search is made 
even now for images in the small collections of India, we are 
likely to be successful in laying our hands upon a large number 
of unique or rare images for the identification of which the 
Sctdhanamald supplies abundant materials. 


I 


Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 61 ff., and Plate XXV C. 
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COPPER IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN THE UNlTEB 

PROVINCES 

' (With Plates I— III) 

Bai Sahib PRAYAG DAYAL, M.B.A.S., 

Curator, Provinaial Museum, Lucknoic. 

During the last decade, since the publication by Mr. 
Hirananda Sastri of his interesting article on ‘ ‘ Recent 
Additions to our Knowledge of the Copper Age Antiquities 
of the Indian Empire ” in the pages of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, for 1915, several 
copper implements have come to light in these Provinces 
and have been acquired for the Provincial Museum, Luck- 
now. I would like to bring these fresh acquisitions to 
the notice of scholars who have worked in this field, as the 
information will eventually assist them in the elucidation 
of obscure problems connected with the Copper Age cul- 
ture of India as a whole. But before touching the fresh 
material literally, I should like to notice an old find of 
three copper objects (Plate I) found in a jungle near 
Sheorajpur, district Cawnpore, and forwarded to the 
Museum by the Collector of the district.^ Tfiey are alike 
in a,ppearance and seem to be the outlines of human figures. 

No. 1 measures 1' 6" in height and 1' 3" in width 
and weighs 357 tolas. 

No. 2 measures 1/ 6" in height and 1' 1 ^" in width 
and weighs 398 tolas. 

^ Annual Report on the Working of the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, for 1909-10, p. 6. 
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No. 3 measures 1' 4" in height and V li" in width 
and weighs 367 tolas. 

They appear to have been flattened out of a piece 
of copper about one inch in thickness. Two of these, I 
mean,' the side ones, have lost a portion of their left arm, 
but the central figure is quite complete. Its upper portion 
is semicircular with a distinct rim. The largest thick- 
ness of the plate at the top is but this gradually 
diminishes down to Y bottom. The projections 

io right and left in the form of hands end in long inward 
curves tapering to a point. The outer edges are beaten 
down into pretty sharp ends. The width of the body 
above the lower divergent processes is 5|". Each process 
or leg has the appearance of a sword tapering to its apex. 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, has also got a similar 
object found at Fatehgarh in the United Provinces. Mr. 
Vincent Smith called this extraordinary object “ a human 
figure” but Dr. Anderson after an elaborate description 
of the object said that it was “ impossible to surmise to 
what purpose this curious object was put. 

The fact that upper processes resembling arms have 
■flat pointed ends, and the lower ones representing legs 
have swmrdlike sides and points, tempts me to think that 
the objects may have been used as weapons or as baits for 
large crocodiles, wdiich were allured to them by the human 
form of the implement. But this is only a suggestion 
under the existing circumstances. I cannot form a defi- 
nite opinion as to the real use of such heavy objects. Per- 
haps some anthropologist would throw light on the point, 
more so liecause such objects are often meant for worship 
and are closely associated with Tantric practices. As 
objects of worship, however, they represent some deity. 
^ United Provinces, as probably in other parts of India 

^Indian Antiquary, October, 1905, p. 238, PI. II/5. 




( offer objects EliOM CaWNFORE EISTaiCT PEESEEVED IN THE 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
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too, there is a common practice among a class of people 
known as Joshis or to make rounds on Saturday 

mornings with crude iron human figures symbolising the 
planet Saturn. They accept gifts of oil, etc., from people 
who desire to propitiate the deity. On the other hand, 
another class of people in their Tantric practices occa- 
sionally make a figure (putla) to ward off an evil or to in- 
jure a foe whom the effigy represents. Certain Vdm- 
mdrgis “ practise various magical charms by which they 
think they can kill their enemies.”^ They make a figure 
of the enemy in metal, bone, charcoal or cowdung, write 
or engrave his name thereon, go on repeating charms and 
ultimately procure his death within a certain period. 

I would now pass on to the fresh material acquired 
after Mr. Sastri’s supplementary note was published. I 
shall take this up seriatim, mz., in the order of its receipt 
in the Provincial Museum : 

(a) A copper hatchet found at Majhadpur, police- 

station Behtagokul, district Hardoi, and for- 
warded to the Museum in August, 1915. It 
measures 6-|" x 5J't and weighs 141 tolas. 
The corners were probably broken at the 
time of digging. , 

(b) Five copper celts discovered at village Dhake, 

police-station Tilhar, district Shahjahanpur, 
and secured for the Museum through the 
Su per intendentj Hindu and Buddhist Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, Lahore, in Febru- 
ary, 1917. They being quite plain and 
identical with No. 8 of Plate IV,'^ I do not 
consider it necessary to illustrate them here^ 

5 The Tribes and Castes of the Central Prorinces of India by 
R. Y. Russell, assisted by Rai Bahadur Hiralai, Yol. I, p. 834. ’ 
^ J. A, S, B., Yol. XI, for 1915, PI. IY/8, ■ 
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(c) Two copper hatchets from Bithur, district 

Cawnpore, acquired in December, 1917. 
These measure 6f" x 4f" and SJ" x 3-|" and 
weigh 71 and 50 tolas, respectively. Several 
specimens of this kind have already come 
to light as will be evident from Mr. Sastri’s 
note or the articles® of the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith. 

(d) Two harpoon heads and five spear heads found 

buried at a depth of 1| feet from the ground 
level in a field, No. 295 of village Sarthauli, 
pargana Kant, tahsil and district Shahja- 
hanpur, when the Sarda Canal was being 
dug out. They were discovered in 1921, 
and form a valuable acquisition. Two of 
these specimens (PI. II, 1 and 2) are new 
and very rare. They may be described as 
under:— 

1. Harpoon head (11^" x 2^") weighing 
43f tolas. It has a row of four 
prongs or teeth on each side of the 
blade which has a mid-rib and which 
at a distance of eight inches from 
the semicircular top ends in a tang. 
The tang has a spine or hook in- 
tended for fastening the blade to 
the shaft by means of a thong. 


2. Harpoon head (7" x 8Y) with a semi- 
circular top ending in two diver- 



® The Copper Age and Pre-historie Bronze Impilements of 
India by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV. 


P®- do. do. Supplement Indian Antiquary. 
Vol. XXXVI, 1907, ■ ■ 






Two Habi^oon Heads and one Sbeae Head feoji 
Shahjahaneue disteict. 
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gent prongs which have a transverse 
distance of 8|". The bottom 
measures 2f". The tbickuess of 
the implement is around the 
centre but at the base it is beaten 
down to I" and at the cutting edge 
".V'’- Th® weight is 85 tolas. 
The weapon is fish-shaped, probably 
meant to serve as an attractive bait 
for aquatic animals. 

3. Spear head (12" x 2^") having a long 
heavy blade ending into a flat tang. 
The width of the blade from just 
above the tang recedes and termin- 
ates in a point with an elliptical 
curve. There is a stout mid-rib 
running across the centre with sides 
flattened into sharp edges. This 
weighs 37^ tolas. 

4 — 7. Spear heads as described above, but 
with a slight change on the tang 
(Plate III, 1 — 4). One is provided 

with a notch and two with a spine 
each for fastening the blade. They 
measure 15|" X 2|",20i" x 2|", 
I7i" x3", 15f" x 3" and weigh 59, 
92, 96 and 66 tolas, respectively. 

(e) A copper celt (7"x4f") broken in two pieces 
found in village Hardi, tahsil Sidhauli, 
district Sitapur, and acquired in March, 
1924, forms the latest find. This weighs 
96 tolas and has a close resemblance to 
celts figured on Plate .TV of the J.A.S.B. for 
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The above finds show that out of the sixteen specimens 
recently discovered, one comes from Sitapur and 12 from 
Shahjahanpur district, which hitherto did not yield any 
such relics. In these Provinces, however, beginning from 
the north we knew of specimens coming from the districts 
of Bulandshahr, Muttra, Mainpuri, Fatehgarh, Itawa, 
Gawnpore, Unao, Allahabad, Hardoi and Bijnor. The 
implements found in Sitapur and Shahjahanpur districts 
Aviden the range of copper-age antiquities and form a 
connecting link between the neighbouring districts of 
Hardoi and Bijnor. Taken as a Avhole, the United Pro- 
vinces have noAv furnished tangible erddence of the exist- 
ence of Copper Age in Northern India. It is hoped that 
the data supplied by these Provinces will be utilized in 
working out the development of Copper Age throughout 
India. 
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MAYA A8UEA AND AHURA MAZDA 

P. K. ACHARYA, M.A., Ph.D., D.Lit., I.B.S., 
University Prof essor of Sanskrit, All ahahad. 

Maya has been claimed by at least three nations, namely, 
the Hindus, the Parsis and the Americans. 

(I) According to the Hindu traditions he was a Daitya. 
His genealogy is drawn thus : by Danu, the mother of the 
Danavas, the sage Kasyapa had a son named Viprachitti; 
Maya was the son of Viprachitti ; he had two daughters, named 
Vajrakama and Mandodari, the latter of whom was the chief 
queen of Ravana and mother of Meghanada or Indrajit. His 
horne was in the Devagiri mountains in the neighbourhood 
of modern Delhi. He worked for men as well as Daityas and 
as stated in the Harivamsa he fought frequently wdth the gods 
with indifferent results. But he is known more as an architect 
of the Asuras, as Visvakarman was the architect of the Suras or 
gods. The Mahabharata speaks of him as the builder of a 
wonderful palace (council hall), of which it is stated there could 
not be any parallel in the world of the mortals, and whereon 
all heavenly ideas were depicted in bricks and stones. He 
declares himself as a great poet (mahakavi) of architecture, a 
Ruskin, among the rivals of gods- 

A list of the works built by Maya is given in the Epic, viz., 
palaces, thousands of charming residential buildings, delightful 
pleasure gardens, ponds of various kinds, various sorts of 
garments, chariots moving at will, large cities with high ram- 
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part walls, thousands of wondrous chief vehicles and extremely 
comfortable and delightful cane-houses. 

In this list, it should be noticed, no architectural details 
of the objects stated to have been built by Maya are given, 
which may be compared with any extant buildings in India, 
Persia and America, or with any archseological finds, or with 
fragmentary reports left by foreign visitors. 

There are several architectural treatises atti-ibuted to Maya. 
The edition of MM. Pt. Ganapati Sastri based on three frag- 
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(MahSbhSrata, II. i. 5.9 — 12 ; 14-17.) 
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mentary and one incomplete manuscript contains thirty-four 
chapters- One pamphlet named Maymastu covering 36 
pages and another named Mayavdstv-sdstram covering 40 
pages have also been printed from Madras. A few extracts 
from another work named 31aya-silpa have been translated 
into English by Kev. J. E. Kearns in the Indian Antiquary 
(Vol. V, pp. 230, 293). There is another fragmentary un- 
published English translation of a treatise named Mayamata 
in the Mackenzie Collection (Translation, Class X, Sanskrit, 
2 — 6) in India Office, London. There is a manuscript named 
Mayamata-silpa-kdstra-vidhcma with a Telugu commentary 
by one Gannamacharya, which has been noticed in the cata- 
logue of Professor Eggeling. There is another manuscript 
bearing the title Maya-sUpa-satiaka. In the Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Madras, there are as many as six large manu- 
scripts bearing the title Mayamata-vdstu-sdstra. One of 
these six contains a Tamil commentary^ and two others two 
Telugu commentaries. The largest of these covering 390 
pages of 22 lines to a page is complete in thirty-six chapters 
which are strikingly similar to the chapters of the Manasara. 
The subjects dealt with may briefly be stated here : 

(1) Samgrahadhyaya— table of contents, Manasara, 

Chapter I. 

(2) Vastu-prakara — classification of architectural sub- 

jects, Manasara, Chapters IV, V. 

(3) Bhu-pariksha — testing of soil, Manasara, Chapters 

IV, V. 

(4) Bhu-parigraha — selection of site, Manasara, Chapters 

IV, V. • 

(5) Manopakarana — materials (and system) of measure- 

ment, M. II. 

* There is in Tamil a SiipaiiSstra originally composed in Sans- 
krit by Myer (Maya), who “ according to Mythology was a son of 
Brahma and architect of the gods.” This work seems to have been 
made from selections from various works, 
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(6) Dik-parichehheda— chapter on finding out cardinal 

points, M. VI. 

(7) Pada-devata-vinyasa — ground plan, M. VII. 

(8) Bali-karma-vidhana — offerings to gods, M. Vlil. 

(9) Grama- vinyasa — villages, M. IX. 

(1.0) Xagr ira-vidhana — town-planning, M. X. 

(11) Bhu-lamba-vidhana — dimensions of storeys, M. XI. 

(12) Garbhanyasa-vidhana — foundations, M. XII. 

(13) Upapitha-vidhana — pedestals, M. XIII. 

(14) Adhishthana-vidhana' — bases, M. XIV. 

(15) Pada-pramana-dravya-samgraha — columns, M. XV. 

• (16) Prastara-prakarana— entablatures, M. XVI. 

(17) Sandhi-karma-vidhana — (wood) joinery, M. XV. 

- (18) Sikhara-karana-bhavana-samapti-vidliana — m a k i n g 
the tops and finishing the building, M. 
XVIII. 

(19) Eka-bhumi«vidhana — one-storeyed buildings, M. XIX. 

(20) Dvi-bhumi-vidhana — two-storeyed buildings, M. XX. 

(21) Tri-bhumi-vidhana— three-storeyed buildings, M. XXL 

(22) Bahu-bhumi-vidhana® — buildings of more than 

three storeys, M. XXII— XXX. 

(23) Prakara-parivara — courts and temples therein of 

the attendant deities ; in the Manasara these 
two subjects are ti-eated in two chapters XXXI, 
XXXII. 

(24) Gopura-vidhana— gate-house.s, M. XXXIII. 

(25) Mandapa-vidhana— pavilions, M. XXXIV. 

(26) Sal a-vidhana, -halls, M. XXXV. 

(27) Griha-manadhikara* — (location and) measurement 

'of houses, M. XXXVI. 

(28) Griha-pravesa,— first entry into .n newly-built house 

(opening or hon.se- warming ceremony), M. XXXVII. 

^ Goinpare Ssstri, ibid.. Where Ghatw'ihumyadi is added at 
the beginning. 

^ Compare ^Sstri, ibid., where it is read Ohaturgriha-vidhana. 
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(29) Raja-vesma-vidhana — royal palaces, M- XL. 

(.90) Dvara-vidhana — doors ; in the Manasara this sub- 
■ Jeet is described in two chapters, XXXVIU, 

XXXIX. 

(31) Yilnadhikara — conveyances, M. II, XLIII. 

(32) Yana-sayanadhikara — ears, and chariots, couches 

and bedsteads, M. XLIV, XLV. 

Sculptural subjects are abridged only in four chapters ; 

(33) Linga-Iakshana — the Phallus, M. LII. 

(34) Pitha-lakshana — the Pedestal of the Phallus, M. 

LIII. 

(3,5) Anukarma-vidhana — minor works on sculpture, LI, 
Liy, LV, LXIII, LXV, LXX. 

(36) Pratima-lakshana — images in general, M. LXIV. 

It will be noticed that of the thirty-six chapters the first 
eight deal vvith preliminary matters, such as the selection of 
site, testing of soil, planning, designing, finding out cardinal points 
for the orientation of buildings and system of measurement. In 
the next two chapters various village schemes and town-plans 
are described. The following twenty-two chapters are devoted 
to the description of buildings proper together with their; com- 
ponent parts. The last foiu* chapters deal with sculpture 
comprising Phallus and its Pedestals and images of other 
deities. • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Herein are found architectural and sculptural details in 
abundance, which may be compared with buildings and sculp- 
tures met with or similarly described elsewhere. 

In several other architectural treatises Maya has l)een 
recognised as an authority on architecture. One Maya is also 
included in the list of thirty-two authorities mentioned in the 
Manasara, one in the list of seven architects mentioned in the 
Bfihat-sa'rhhitd, one in the eighteen authorities recognised in 
the Matsya-purdna, one of the eleven authorities of the 
Visvaharma-ailpa, one of the more than twelve authorities of 
the Sanat-kiimdra-Vdstu-sdstra and one of the twenty-onfe 
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sources on which a large work named Saifhgralia h.QB been 
based. ® , 

From these references it will be clear beyond doubt that 
Maya as an architect earned a large publicity and his original 
work, which naturally suffered by omissions and additions, 
was disseminated far and wide. Another point also should be 
noted : Maya mentioned in the Epics, Puranas, Harivamsa, 
Brihatsamhita, Silpasastras of Manasara, Visvakarman, Sanat- 
kumara and Samgraha cannot be the one and the same person. 
There is also reason to think that the several aforesaid 
architectural treatises bearing the title ‘Maya’ must be 
ascribed to more than one author. One other point, which 
deserves notice, is that except in the epics Maya has nowhere 
else in all these various works been recognised as ‘ Asura.’ It 
would follow, therefore, that there must have been more than 
one Maya ; in other words, there were several persons bearing 
the name Maya. Hence Maya is not the personal name of an 
individual, but the family name of a class or clan, different 
branches of which seem to have settled down in different parts 
of the world. 

(II) Some scholars® are of opinion that Maya- Asura is 
derivable from Ahura-Mazda of the Zend-Avesta, the chief 
scripture of the Parsis of the Zoroastrian faith. That AM(,rais 
the Persian form of Asura there is a general consensus of 
opinion, but between Maya and Mazda the affinity is not so 


’ For reference see the writer’s pp. 35, 

97, 101-102, 106, 163, 164, 165, 167. 

See also Mahsbhsrata (II. i. 5, 9—12, 14—17). 

EsmSyana (III. 60, 21) , Harivamsa (203, 2420 ff.), etc. 

° Dr. D. B. Spooner, ‘ The Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History,’ J.R.A.S., 1915, pp. 63—89, 405—4.55. 

Of. Wilson, Preface to Vishnu PurSna (p. Ixiv). Spiegel, 
Bran, Alt., II, p. 9. 
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direct. Besides, Asura and Ahura are not used in the 
same sense; the original meaning of the term, as life {asu)- 
giver is retained only in Ahura, while Asura is the antagonist 
of Sura or god. The possibility of the identification of Maya- 
Asura with Ahura-Mazda arises from the fact that since the 
time of the separation between the Aryans and the Parsis 
probably somewhere in Persia, the antagonism between the 
two parties became very acute as the meanings of the term 
Asura would unmistakably indicate. 

The Indian equivalent of Mazda is not Maya but Medha. 
This has been admitted by Dr. Spooner on the authority of 
Dr. Thomas (p. 78). Inconsistently with this admission 
Dr. Spooner still holds that the equation of Maya with Mazda 
involves no serious difficulties. According to him the foreign 
sounds represented in English by j and z or zh both were and are 
commonly transcribed in India with a y. This conjecture is 
held to justifiy him “in rewriting the form Asura Maya as Asura 
Maja, and the closeness of this to Ahura Mazda thus becomes 
apparent; given Ahura Mazda in the mouths of imported 
masons, Asura Maya, with a j sound, is wliat might normally 
(?) have been expected as the Indianized form of the name ” 
(p. 79). Thus the rules of Philology are set at naught by 
a network of speculation. Then touching upon a large 
number of big problems, with great skill and industry but 
without convincing many people, the learned doctor comes out 
with the conclusion that all “ streams of evidence converge har- 
moniously” and “ that the Asura Maya really means Ahura 
Mazda ” (p. 78). 

His ‘ streams of evidence ’ have led Dr. Spooner to a 
variety of general conclusions of exceedingly controversial 
character: 

(1) That the architectural structures desci'ibed in the 

Mahabharata are of Persian model. 

(2) That “the description which the Asura Maya 

gives us of the palaces he built agrees most 
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strikingly with the account of Chandragupta’s 
palaces recorded by Megasthenes” (p. 405). 

(3) That the palaces to which the Mahabharata refers 

are those of Pataliputra (pp. 405-6). 

(4) That the Kurarahar remains discovered at Patali- 

putra by Dr. Spooner at the cost of a Parsi 
gentleman (Sir Ratan Tata) are identical with 
Persepolitan structures and hence must be of Persian 
origin (p. 71). 

(5) That the Maiuyas were Zoroastrians, the name hav- 

ing been derived from Persian Mourva (p. 406). 

(6) That the mount Meru is identical with Mervdasht 

or the plain of Merv on which the Persepolitan 
platform stands (pp. 408-409). 

(7) Tliat the Mauryas were Zoroastrians and came 

originally from Meru which was situated in Persia 
(p. 413). 

(8) That Chaiidragixpta Maiirya was a Persian ; Persepolis 

was his ance.stral home (p. 409) ; probably he came 
out with Alexander the Great and when the great 
invader left, Chandragupta picked up an army with 
the deserters of Alexander the Great’s army, went to 
Magadha, occupied the (? vacant) throne and made 
Persian architects build palaces after the Persian 
model, remains of which with even Persian mason’s 
marks have been discovered at Kumrahar by Dr. 
Spooner (pp. 417, 429). 

(9) That the name Magadha is Persian in origin having 

been derived from the Persian term Mugh or Magi 
(pp. 422, 

(10) That some portion of the Atharvaveda where the 

term ‘ Magadha ’ occurs must be of Persian origin, 
if not the whole of it (pp. 420-21, 422, 421). 

(11) That the Yoga system of Indian philosophy must have 

been derived from the ancient Persian mummeries. 
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(12) That the Gamda Purana is of local Indo-Zoroas- 
trian origin (p. 428). 

(lo) That the Tantric system and the Sakti cult, which are 
associated with the Brahmins of Sakadvipa or 
the home of Zoroastrian Magi (p. 447), must hare 
been originated from the magic rites of the Persian 
goddess Ishtar (p. 435). 

(14) That the Yavanas were Persians, not Greeks, 

and Sakas do not always imply Scythians but 
Iranians or inhabitants of Sakadvipa whence came 
the Sakyas (pp. 434, 439, 441). 

(15) That the ancestors of Buddha, the Sakyas of Kapi- 

lavastu, were of Zoroastrian origin (pp. 440, 441). 

(16) That the temple at Bodh-Gaya was founded by the 

ancient Persians and that Gaya was an early seat 
of Magian worship; hence Gautama as a religious 
student went thither as the holy place of his own 
people, the Zoroastrians, and got the enlightenment 
(p. 441). 

(17) That (in sculpture) Brahma is not the Indian god 

but an echo (or imitation) of the Zoroastrian arch- 
angel Vohuman (p. 449). 

Thus Brahma himself did not escape the excavation made 
by the famous American arehmologist. 

The only thing that remained to be unearthed was the 
penetration of the Maya clans either directly from India or 
through Persia into America, winch his countryman 
Dr. Gann has lately discovered and to whicli we shall make a 
reference later on. 

For the purpose of the present paper we are not concerned 
with all these problems, far less with the amazing conclusions 
Dr. Spooner has arrived at : they have been reviewed by 
competent scholars and Dn Spooner’.s theories have met with 
the inevitable fate. We are concerned with only a few of 
these conclusions and we can at once declare our views on them. 
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The buildings described in the Mahabharata, as has 
already been observed, lack in architectural details. We have 
seen above merely a list of structures stated to have been 
built by Maya; their poetical description points to nothing 
uncommon in India; there is hardly anything which will 
justify their identification with Persepolitan or Persian 
structures. 

This poetical description of Maya’s buildings as given 
in the Mahabharata does not agree in any extraordinary way, 
not to speak of ‘ most strikingly ’ as Dr. Spooner in his enthu- 
siasm of a discovery holds, with the account of Chandragupta 
Maurya’s palaces recorded from the fragmentary and adul- 
terated quotations from Megasthenes. What Dr. Spooner 
says in this connection may be quoted in full : “At a court 
where an Indian monarch (Chandragupta Maurya)' . . .built 
the royal highway from his palace in imitation of Darius’s, 
his palaces themselves may very well have been as imitative 
as the royal road” (p. 72). This is a curious argument: 
even if a road, which is always connected with an ordinary 
palace in all countries, be similar to another must the palaces 
also be ‘ most strikingly similar ’ (p. 405) ? The entire absence 
of details in the description, not to speak of the obvious 
fallacy in his inference, could not discourage the leai’ned 
ai’chaeologist. He declares that “ it may be true that no archi- 
tectural plan in India, nor any type of building, as a whole, 
has hitherto been known which one could say was based 
directly on a Persian model.” But these facts do not militate 
against his theory seriously because “ the Persian in- 
fluence ought to be traceable in India more largely than it 
is.” (p. 72) 

Apart from another obvious objection under this head 
with regard to the chronological relation of Chandragupta 
Maurya with the Mahabharata, if really Maya’s description of 
buildings in the Mahabharata referred to Chandragupta 
Maurya s palaces and not to or even in addition to those of 
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YudMsMiira, it is difficult to understand as to why Chan- 
dragupta Maiiiya sliould not have been mentioned in the Epic. 
Hence the palaces to which the Mahabharata refers cannot be 
those of Pataliputra of the Maniya times but were those of 
Hastinapura, the capital of the Panda vas. 

The only other point we are concerned with is Dr. Spoon- 
er’s interpretation of the architectural remains discovered at 
Patna. What have been excavated are really mere fragments 
of certain things. It is therefore difficult to say much for or 
against Dr. Spooner’s theory that the original of these remains 
were wrought by Persian masons after the Persepolitan model. 
Dr. Spooner has admitted that “ the only substantial point 
showing Persian influence is the capital ” of columns (p. 71). 
And according to Fergusson the most Persepolitan of all 
Indian capitals are those in the comparatively late eaves of 
Bedsa (Ind. and East. Architecture, 2nd ed., I. 138). On 
Dr. Spooner’s admission, however, /‘ no capitals had been dis- 
covered in Patna to help us in comparing the two buildings (the 
hall of a hundred columns at Persepolis and the Maurya palace 
at Pataliputra), nor had any pedestals been met with ” (p. ,67). 
Again “ the inter-columnation at Kumrahar (Patna) was found 
to be five diameters, an inter-columnation not identical, perhaps 
with that of the Persian throne-i’oom, but still one which is 
essentially Persepolitan ” (p. 67). This inference also baffles 
all common sense. But the Persian influence on, or rather 
similarity with, Indian architeeture seems to have been 
acknowledged by some prominent Indologists : “ Sir John Mar- 
shall tells ns his columns and his capitals (dis<!overed at Taxila) 
were wrought by Greco-Persian masons ” ; and “ Dr. Thomas 
shows us how we must look to the fa(;'ade to Darius’s tomb to 
realise how the Mathura Lion capital fitted into place ” (71). 

That for a long time there has been a continual inter- 
change of ideas “ in public works, in ceremonial ” (p. 72) and 
other institutions between Persia and India is supported by 
all the three main sources of information, namely, the literary 
94 
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tradition, the records left by the foreign visitors and historians, 
and the archaeological evidences both epigraphical and monu- 
mental. And we are indebted to Dr. Spooner for having 
thrown more light on some of the outstanding points, such 
as the usual derivations of the terms Magadha and Maurya. 
But his equation of Ahura Mazda and Asura Maya remains 
unconvincing as ever. His reference to St. Petersburg 
Dictionary in this connection does not help him in the least. 
If the immortal authors of tills dictionary had any access to 
the architectural treatises ascribed to Maya their lexigraphy 
of the word ‘Maya’ would have been different. Weber’s^ 
‘Vermuthung’ that the ‘Asura Maya’ is to be identified 
with ‘Ptolemaios’ is equally unconvincing ; Dr. Spooner 
would necessarily admit this (p. 78). But their ‘ contention 
that Maya was originally of foreign origin’ seems to be 
supported by the general theory, namely, that the 
Asuras as the antagonists of Suras were of the Ahura class 
and of Persian origin. This theory is further substantiated 
by the discovery of the remnant of the Maya clans and their 
civilization which seem to have been imported from the Asiatic 
countries to America. 

(Ill) The books of Chilan Balam contain the old tradi' 
tions of the Mayas. They record the migrations of Maya 
clans, and were reduced to writing in the sixteenth century. 
“Along the east coast of Yucatan live the Santa Cruz 
Indians, presumably the direct descendants of the ancient 
Mayas.” They live the lives of their ancestors of a thou- 
sand years ago ; they worship the same gods and perform 
the ancient religious ceremonies. But after all very little is 
known about them, because their villages are buried in the 
dense forests of the hills and they permit no strangers to 
intrude. By way of exploration of the traces of the Mayas and 
the sites of a lost civilization, Dr. Gann, partly in collaboration 

’ Ind, Stud,, II, 243 ; Akad. Vorlesungen iiber Ind. Literatur- 
gesohiohte, p. 225. 
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mth Professor Moiiey of the Carnegie Institute, has discovered 
the great city of Coba. Mayas erected therein magnificent 
temples and palaces, most of which now lie buried in the 
tropical forests. Some have been discovered but there is no 
doubt that a great number of them yet remain to be 
discovered. 

A brief account of the .scanty details of the Maya ruins 
may be given here.® A wandering “ Maya Indian” informed 
Dr. Gann that in the Mexican territory of Quintana Roo he had 
come across a great slab of stone lying buried in the bn.sh 
upon which were inscribed ‘ Ubalob uxben uineoab ’ or things 
belonging to the ancient people. This Maya monolith when 
discovered appeared to be a block of greyish schist, twelve feet 
long, eighteen inches wide and twelve inches thick. “It had 
at one time stood upright, but now lay flat and embedded in 
the ground. Upon one edge faint traces of sculpture were 
visible, but the greater part of the exposed surfaces had been 
quite smooth by the tropical downpours of an unknown num- 
ber of rainy seasons. This has been the fate of many 
Maya inscriptions.” After brushing the soil from the stone it 
was found to contain the following Maya Initial Series date — 9. 
8. 0. 0. 0. 5 Aban 3 Chen or 26 October, 333 A.D. (The 
sculptures on it also show themselves as clearly as when they 
were first carved). Amid all the Maya ruins in Yucatan only 
four such Initial Series dates have been found, but the present 
one is more than three hundred years earlier than the oldest of 
them. 

“ The monolith had been erected just in front of a great 
terraced pyramid which stood between two others. All these 
pyramids v'ere faced, in the usual Maya st 5 de, with blocks 
of cut limestone. The central one had three terraces and was 
thirty-two feet high. Its flat top, upon which there no doubt 

® The Morning Post, May, 1926. The Statesman, March 
21, April 9, 17, 25, 1926. Scientific American, Jan., 1926, 
p.lh 
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stood a wooden temple, long since perished, was one hundred 
and thirty-five feet long and sixt5r-four feet across.” 

“Furtlier investigation showed that these pyramids were 
at one end of a great enclosure, which was surrounded by a 
massive stone-wall. This wall is from twelve to fifteen feet 
thick at the base, and in the places where it has remained 
intact, it is twelve feet high. ... The wall isamile-and-a- 
half long and forms a semi-circle with the two ends running 
down to the shore.” This undoubtedly looks like a fortifica- 
tion. The only two walls of this kind which have hitherto been 
discovered are also in Yucatan, one being at Tuluum, on the 
east coast, and the other of Chicken Itza, in the northern 
interior.” “ The space enclosed by this wall had evidently been 
densely populated in bygone times.” The subterranean cavern 
is some twenty miles long and is connected with the ruins of 
a great city. The cave of Loltun is entered by great well- 
like holes in the earth through which one descends by ladders 
from ledge to ledge arriving in immense rocky chambers whose 
floors are covered with stalagmites and cave earth, and from 
whose lofty roofs depend vast stalactites. Two of these holes 
are a mile apart. From the great chambers unexplored 
passages branch out in every direction. On the floors of the 
chambers, buried in the cave-earth, innumerable potsherds 
have already been found, also human and animal bones, flint 
and stone weapons and implements, and many other relics of 
the ancient inhabitants.” It is stated that subterranean 
passages from this cavern reach to the ruined city of Chicken 
Itza twenty miles away. 

“ The cities the Mayas left bear no traces of violence having 
been wrought by man or the forces of nature, and the build- 
ings of their new settlements were obviously erected by a people 
with unimpaired vigour. ... At a certain period in their 
history the Mayas left their cities, built with an enormous 
expenditure of labour, and migrated from the fertile lands 
in which they stood to found new settlements. Earthquakes, 
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pestilence, and foreign invasion have been suggested as pos- 
sible causes of this migration.” 

These are all the available details of the Maya ruins dis- 
eoverec! in America. Except the semicircular plan of the enclo- 
sure wall, mention of which is also found in our Silpasastraa, no 
other details either of the towns, buildings, or of the monolith 
will stand any comparison like the one we ha^'e made else- 
where between the treatise of Vitruvius and the Manasara.® 
But the philological iden tity of the American Mayas with 
the Indian Mayas seem to be undisputed. In India Mayas 
were known as Asuras or non-Aryan.s, so in America Mayas 
were recognised as aborigines. The assumption, therefore, 
that the Mayas migrated from India or Persia to America 
is iustified. But when, why, and how thi.s migration took 
placets yet to be ascertained and settled if po.ssible for once 
and for all. 

Our Puranie tradition.^, ' whatever their worth may be 
unsupported by other kinds of evidence, would seem to throw 
some light on the point if their free interpretation be accepted. 

According to the Puranas, it is held by some scholars, t ° 
the Devas, the Daityas (whose king, Hiranyakasipn, founded 
the Hysacannia kingdom around the Caspian Sea),* ’ Manavas 
(man from Manu, of the North), and Nagas (of the South) 
were born of Ka^apa (god). Before the deluge, as a result 
of which the Gangetic plain submerged under seas, there was 
a war in which the Manava.s, Devas, Daityas and Nagas joined 
against a Persian king Bel, Baal, Bal or Bali who was a 
descendant of Hiranyakasipn. Bali was defeated, his army 
dispersed, and of Ids generals Sumali fled to Ceylon and Maya 
to Piltala which would correspond to America. After the 

See the writer*s Indian Architecture, p.p. 134—159. 

Such as late Pandit Uniesh Chandra V'idyaratna (Delira 

Dun). 

** Nandalal De, Rasgtala. Indian Historical Journal, March, 
1926. See also Scientific American, January, 1926, p. 33 ; February, 
p. 84 f. 
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deluge i;he descendants of MantJ who were followers of 
Lion-god (Narasithha) went over to Egypt and founded the 
first dynasty of Kings under Menes wdio also worshipped 
a similar sun-god Sphinx. The descendants of Sumali spread 
as Siimelians or Sumerians. And the descendants of Maya 
came back to India and settled down as architects and built 
magnificent temples and wonderful palaces for the Pandava 
king Yudhishthira. 

Whatever may be the worth of such an interpretation 
of the so-called Puranic traditions, some of the modern 
scholars of scientific and critical training admit rather 
emphatically the spread of Indian culture to America if not to 
Europe too. Professor Grafton Elliot Smith of University 
College, London, for instance, says that “Whatever Dr. Gann’s 
conclusions may be, his actual discoveries are of stupendous 
interest. The whole Maya remains as discovered show the 
closest possible relation of the civilization as it existed in 
Java and South East Asia to what has been found in Yucatan. 
There is nothing in my mind, ” further asserts Professor Elliot 
Smith, “that suggests that the form of civilisation is indigenous, 
and I should be inclined to hold that the temples at Java were 
the prototypes of what has been found in Yucatan. Until 
fifty years ago the orthodox held that the Maya civilisation 
was of Indian origin. The dating derived from the hieroglyphs 
was so vague as to give little help, and interpretation varies 
by as much as three or six centuries. What supremely 
interests the arclueologists,” continues Professor Elliot Smith, 
“ is that we find a civilisation starting full-blown in Central 
America. Under Asiatic influence it rose to great heights, 
but had already collapsed before the advent of the Spaniards 
who may have given it the coup~de- grace. To know the real 
secret of Maya culture affects our whole interpretation of 
civilisation.” 

“Can different communities, such as the Indian, the 
Chinese, and the American, build up a civilisation independent 
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of one another, or is it possible for a certain civilisation to be 
spread about the world in the same way that a steam engine 
can be distributed” ? This is the great problem of ethnology 
and the identification of Maya will contribute to a solution 
of it. 
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SLOW PEOGRESS OF ISLAM POWER IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 


Prof. D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Ph.D. 

(CalcuUa University) 

The history of India may be divided into three main 
periods represented by (1) Ancient or Hindu India, 
(2) Mediseval or Muhammadan India and (3) Modern or British 
India. One special characteristic of the first of these periods 
is the Hinduisation of all the foreign tribes that poured into 
this country. But the most important question connected 
with the second epoch is : at what different times did the 
Muhammadan invaders penetrate into India at all; and when 
and how did they obtain a firm footing? The late Dr. V. A. 
Smith, the author of the Oxford History of India, pp. 257-8 
has detailed several causes to explain this phenomenon. The 
Muhammadan invaders, says he, were undoubtedly superior to 
their Hindu opponents in fighting power, because they came from 
a cool climate in hilly regions and were heavier and physically 
stronger, and also because they were flesh-eaters whereas the 
Hindus were mostly vegetarians. Secondly, their fierce 
fanaticism helped them immensely, fanaticism which consisted 
of the belief that by killing non-Muslims as infidels they 
were doing a service eminently pleasing to God. This 
fanaticism developed into all kinds of frightfulness, which 
terrified and completely broke down the Indians. Thirdly 
the Hindu strategy and tactics were old-fashioned. Elephants 
on which the Hindus relied proved to be worse than useless 
when pitted against the well-equipped active cavalry of the 
Muhammadans. These and other causes, says V. A. Smith, 
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corabined in helping the Muslims, though insignificant in 
numbers, to keep enormous multitudes of Hindus in subjection 
for centuries. 

Such is the view of Y. A. Smith. But another view 
places itself before, us as we read Elphinstone’s History of India. 
The latter thinks it extraordinary that the Arabs, who had 
conquered Sind and reached as far as Multan during their 
first ardour for: conquest and conversion, should not have 
overrun India as easily as they did Persia. He assigns 
various reasons which prevented the phenomenal spread of 
the Arab conquest in India. But we are not concerned with 
them. , What is, however, incontestable is that although the 
Arabs had invaded India as early as 714 A.D., it was not 
till 1192 A.I). that the Muhammadans could be said to have 
gained a footing at all. This was the year when Prithviraja, 
the Chahamana king, was vanquished, and the Bajput supre- 
macy overthrown by Muhammad ^ur. V. A. Smith himself 
admits at the beginning of bis book that within the brief space of 
eighty years from the Prophet’s death, his Arab followers had 
become masters, not only of Arabia, but of Persia, Syria, Western 
Turkestan, Sind, Egypt and . Southern Spain, but that India 
proper remained substantially unaffected. There was thus an 
interval of at least 450 years, between the first Arab , invasion 
and that of Muhammad i^ur; and it is, indeed, strange how 
V. A. Smith slurs over this period though it is, by no means, a 
small one. It does not seem to have occurred , to him how and 
why the first Arab invasion ended with a conquest of Sind and 
Multan only, although,, the Muhammadans w’ere then intoxi- 
cated with a series of unparalleled successes over the greater ; 
portions of Asia, Africa,, and Europe and their zeal for the 
dissemination of their faith had not a bit diminished. This 
point, no doubt, arrested the attention of Elphinstone, but 
does notseena, to haye troubled, .Smith 

This jpng period ^.extending from 714 to 1192 A .0- 
divides itself into two parts, one ending with tlie supremacy 
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of the Pratiharas and the other with the second battle of 
Tarain. Let us first confine burselves to the first epoch, and 
see how and when the Muhammadans came into hostilities 
with the Hindus. During the Caliphate of Walid I, Mahom- 
med, son of Qasim, first began his invasion of Sind. After 
Mahommed came Junaid to reconquer Sind. After cohquer- 
ing Kiraj, he organised regular ineiirMons into the inland 
parts of India, and was able to make his power felt more 
strongly than his predecessor. He despatched one army 
against Marmad (Marumada), Mandal, Dahnaj (Dalmaj) and 
Barus (Broach). One army was sent against IJzain (Ujjain) 
and the country of Maliba (Malwa). Junaid in person 
conquered Al-Bailaman and Jurez which doubtless stand 
for Bhilmal and Gurjara country. But we learn from the 
Sagar Tal that the army sent by Junaid 

against Ujiain was successfully repulsed by Nagabhata I, the 
first ruler of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty’’ of Kanauj that 
was then ruling at Ujjain. We hear of the same Arab in- 
vasion in detail from the grant which 

states that an army of the Tajikas («.e., Arabs) first destroyed 
the Saindhava, Kachchhella, SuraShtra (Kathiawar), ChavSlaka 
(Imperial Chapa dynasty), MauryaJMewar) and Gurjai'a kings ; 
but in its attempt to conquer Bouth India where an Imperial 
Chalukya family of Vatapi was then ruling, it was suceessfully 
stemmed back by Avanijanasraya Pulakesi who was a mere 
chieftain. That this expedition was looked upon ' by the 
Indians as something formidable may be seen from the fact 
that two of the four titles which Avanijanasraya Pulakesi 
received from his overlord, the Chalukya sovereign of Badami, 
are Dakshindpatha-svadJidrana, or “ Solid Pillar of Dakshi- 
napatha or Dekkan ” and Aniv'artaka-nivariayitri, or 
“ Repeiler of the unre]f)ellable.” The Arab force seems to 
have been thus looked upon SiB anivartahd" or' unrepellable. 
And when Pulakesi' a-epelled ' these unrepellable people, he 
was naturally looked upon as a Pillar of the Dekkan. But it 
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cannot be denied that this Arab expedition, howsoever terror- 
inspiring it was in Eajputana, Kathiawar and G-ujarat, was in 
the south successfully stemmed and dashed back by a mere 
chieftain. The above Arab expedition no doubt produced 
a deep impression on the minds of the Indians, but it was 
of a temporary duration ; and although the Imperial Chapa 
dynasty of Bhilmal first declined and crumpled up owing to 
the Arab expedition, it was before long replaced by the Prati- 
haras of Ujjain and also Mandor. 

We then learn from the Khalimpur charter of Dharma- 
pala that about the beginning of the 9th century A.D, the 
Yavanas and Gandharas owed allegiance to the Imperial 
sovereignty of Kanauj. The Yavanas seem to be the Muham- 
madans who had established themselves in Multan, and the 
Gandharas no other than the Turkish Shahiyas who were 
then holding sway over the Kabul Valley. But from a later 
account of the Muhammadan traveller Sulaiman (851 A.D.), 
we learn that the kingdoms of the Rashtrakuta and Gurjara 
princes were conterminous with one another and that no other 
Indian prince but the Gurjara had a finer cavalry. But 
“ among the princes of India,” adds Sulaiman, “ there is no 
greater foe of the Muhammadan faith than he ” (the Gurjara 
prince). Al-Masudi (943 A.D.), the next Muhammadan 
traveller, informs us that the Gurjara king of Kanauj was at 
war with the Muhammadan principality of Multan and the 
Eashtrakuta king of Manyakheta and that “in his (the latter’s) 
kingdom Islam was honoured and protected.” This is but 
natural, because on the north-west the Pratihara empire of 
Kanauj bordered on the Muhammadan principality of Multan 
and on the south on the Eashtrakuta kingdom of Manyakheta. 
It is quite natural that when the first was at war with its two 
neighbouring kingdoms, the latter should be each other’s allies 

The Pratiharas were, indeed, more than a match to the 
Arab rulers of Multan, but the latter had a weapon in their 
hands which was irresistible against the Hindus, What is 
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noteworthy about this Multan is that the image of Surya 
there, which was a place of pilgrimage for all India, was pre- 
served not only during the first Muhammadan invasion but 
also till the time of Al-Masudi (943 A.D.h One reason 
which he gives us is that by far the greater portion of 
the revenue of the Muhammadan ruler of Multan accrued 
from the rich presents bi’ought to the idol by the Hindu 
pilgrims. But the strongest reason was this : “When the 
unbelievers,” says /il-Masudi, “ march against Multan, and 
the faithful do not feel themselves strong enough to oppose 
them, they threaten to break the idol, and their enemies im ■ 
mediately withdraw.” This was indeed the strongest weapon 
they could hurl against their Indian foes, namely, the Pratihara 
sovereigns of Kanauj. And it shows that the Muhammadan 
policy of icouoclasm was not followed regardless of all con- 
sequence but was rather curbed and guided by temporal con- 
siderations and motives of diplomacy, as was natural. 

It will thus be seen that though the Arab invasion took 
place as early as 714 A.D. and though the Arabs and their 
co-religionists soon after the death of their Prophet were irresis- 
tible, whichever other part of the globe they overran, they 
could not possibly advance in their conquest of India beyond 
Sind. It was not for a short period but upwards of two centu- 
ries that they were successfully held at bay by two imperial 
families of Kanauj. Things, however, changed when the 
Pratihara supremacy began to decline. The different parts of 
their empire were seized upon by the different feudatory princes 
and a unique opportunity presented itself to the frontier 
Muhammadan state of Ghazna. This in brief is the history of 
the hostilities between the Muhammadans and the Indians till 
the end of the tenth century, and the question may now be 
asked : what are the causes that stemmed the Muhammadan 
invasion during this first period ? The most potent of these 
is of course the imperialism of North India represented by the 
two royal dynasties of Kanauj. The confines of the Pratihara 
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empire extended as far westward as Sind and Moltan and as 
far northwestward as Peshawar and Eastern Afghanistan, where 
were settled the Hindu ^ahiyas, the feudatories of the Kanauj 
sovereigns. In the first place, the north-westeim boundary of 
this empire was the natural frontier of India ; and secondly 
as the whole of north India as far as the east Afghanistan was 
subject to one imperial rule, it was possible to take every care, 
as the Pratiharas no doubt did, to prevent foreign aggression 
whether from Sind and Multan or Afghanistan. But certai nly 
there must have been other Causes also of more or less import- 
ance. V. A. Smith, no doubt, says that the Indians were 
highly deficient in their cavalry and cared only for their ele- 
phants. But Sulaiman, as we have noted, tells lis that the 
king of Kanauj had great riches and numerous carhels and 
horses and that ho other Indian prince had so fine a caVaby. 
Secondly it is not quite clear why the elephants are thought 
of so lightly for military operations at that early period, be- 
cause we know that even such’ an astute and experienced gen- 
eral as Maljmud of ^azna had employed elephants from India 
in his victorious fights against his Muhammadan neighbour 
kings. 

Soon after the middle of the tenth century A.D. the fabric 
of the Gufjara empire broke up. Bajputana and East Punjab 
declared independence under the Ohahamanas ; Bombay, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar under the Solankis, and Mathura and 
the country east of Jamna were seized upon' by the Gahada- 
valas of Kanauj and Kiisl. Just at this time a Moslem power 
sprang up at ^azna under Amir Sabuk-Tigin who under- 
took expeditions into India iii the prosecution of holy wars. 
He was 'succeeded by ‘ hi^ son Mahimud, who undertook 
an expedition generally once every year, though their exact 
number cannot be detbrihined.' His invasions were not real 
expedition's of conquest, but were principally raids of sack and 
pillage.” Hence they ended 'only in overthrowing the Hindu 
ShShiya power and annexing merely Western Panjab to the 
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Muhammadan dominions. During the Pratihara supremacy 
Hindu India had its natural frontier formed by the Safed .Koh 
and Sulaiman ranges separating it from Afghanistan. Inva- 
sions of Mahmud of Ghazna brought out a disastrous change 
as Western Panjab had been annexed by the ; Muhammadans. 
The kingdom of East Panjab and Bajputana seized by the 
Chahamanas and the kingdom of the Middle Country held by 
the Gahadavalas were now exposed to the constant depreda- 
tions of the neighbouring Muhammadaa states. It is true that 
we hear so little of them from the Muhammadan authorities, 
but the inscriptions ' of these Hindu dynasties leave no doubt 
on this point. If we take first the records of the Gahadavala 
family,; we find that Govindaeh andra : defeated Ha mmira twice, 
once when he was Yuvardja and the second time when he 
was king. What is, however, specially noteworthy about the 
copper-plate charters of the Gahadavala - princes is that among 
the taxes which they levied is included one called Tiirmhhon 
dancla, which seems to be a sort of poll-tax imposed on the - 
Muhammadan settlers in their dominions. The point; that 
specially deserves to be noticed here is that this poll-tax seems 
to have been abolished by Jayachandra, the last. Gahadavala 
prince, because his eoppeirplate grants are conspicuous by the 
absence of any mention thereof. The reason of this abolition is 
not difiicult to surmise, as he wanted the help of the Muham- 
madans as against the Chahamana House. 

Wo may now direct our attention to the Chahamana 
records, the most valuable of which is the Prlthinraja-vijay a, 
a work describing the exploits of the last Prithviraja. It 
seems that Durlabharaja II of this family first came into , con- 
flict with those foreigners and lost his^ life. Next, one of his 
descendants, Arnoraja, is credited with having destroyed a 
Muhammadan army and constructed a lake on the scene of this 
action, which is now known as Ana-sagar called after him at 
Ajmer. He- was followed by .,his;.;Son Vigraharaja , IV- alias 
Visaladeva, who is represented , i» a, Delhi pillar inscription of 
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A.D. 1164 to have brought the whole of North India under 
his sway and to have made it an Aryavarta or Abode of 
Aryans again, by exterminating the Mlechchhas. Further 
information on this point is furnished by a drama eailed 
Lalita- Vigrahardja by his court-poet Some^vara engraved on 
a series of slate stone slabs originally found at the mosque 
called Dkai Dm-ka JhuThpa^d at Ajmer. Only a few frag- 
ments of this play have been preserved. But they are enough 
to show under what adverse circumstances Vigraharaja had to 
give battle to Hammira from his camp Vavveraka (Eupnagar). 
From the play it seems that Eaja Siiiihabala, the king’s 
maternal uncle, advises him to give battle, but his Brahman 
prime minister Sridhara tries to dissuade him from this 
action as the Chahamana forces would be hopelessly 
outnumbered by those of the enemy. What we have to 
note is that it is utter recklessness of life and superior fighting 
qualities that must have won him the day against such terrific 
odds. 

Vigraharaja was succeeded by his nephew, Prithviraja II, 
one of whose records was originally found at HansI in the 
Hissar District, Panjab. It says that he had a maternal uncle, 
called Kilhana, a Guhilot by clan, who had been put in com- 
mand of the fort of Asi or Hansi, to arrest the advance of 
Hammira or the Muhammadan emperor, who had become a 
thorn to the world. We are also informed that Kilhana had 
seized and burned Pamchapura, the same as the modern 
Pachapattana on the Sutlej, which, as Tod tells us, was on the 
route from Kabul to Hansi. The strategic importance of 
Pamchapura and also Hansi can scarcely be overrated so far 
as the Chahamana kingdom was concerned. And it seems 
that the Chahamana monarchy was effectively fortifying the 
north-west frontiers of the territory against Muhammadan 
aggression, which had been on its increase since the time of 
Durlabharaja. These precautions produced some salutary 
effect for some time. For certainly we do not hear of any i 
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Muhammadan expedition during the reign of this king or even 
of his successor Somesvara. 

Things were, however, different in the time of Prithvi- 
raja III, who succeeded his father Somesvara to the Chaha- 
mana throne. When Somesvara died, Prithviraja was a child 
and his mother had been appointed regent to look after the 
affairs of the state. This was a fresh opportunity to the 
Muhammadans to renew their policy of aggression. Refer- 
ence has already been made to a work called the PrithviTdja- 
vijaya, which contains a full account of the life and career of 
Prithviraja. But only a page or two of it has survived, and 
that gives us the information that the beef-eating Mlechchha 
called Ghori, who captured Garjani (Ghazna,), had dispatched 
an envoy to the Chahamana court. It further informs us that 
it was this Ghori whose soldiers had occupied Nadula (Naclol), 
but that they had been put to a rout by the Gujarat king without 
the Chahamana ruler having to take any action in the matter. 
This is a clear reference to the expedition of Shihabu-d-Din 
Muhammad ^ur in 1178 A.D. when, after marching to Uchh 
and Multan and crossing the desertof Marwar, he invaded Gujarat 
without entering the Chahamana teiTitory. The king of Gujarat 
at this time was the Solanki prince Bhimadeva II who defeated 
the Muhammadans with great slaughter at Kasahrada (Kaya- 
dra) at the foot of Mount Abu, being aided by the Nadol Chief 
Kelhana and his brother Kirtipala and also by the Paramara 
Chief Dharavarsha of Chandravati. The Muhammadan 
defeat was so crushing that 8hihabu-d-Din was himself badly 
wounded in this fight and had to beat a hasty retreat. This 
is another instance, if any further instance is needed, of the 
frontier Muhammadan rulers sustaining a heavy defeat at the 
hands of the Rajput princes, when the latter were prepared for 
a battle. 

The ignominious defeat made such a deep impression on 
the mind of ^ihabu-d-Din that it was not till 1191 A.D. that 
he again thought of invading India. About this time a sad 

9R 
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misunderstanding had arisen between the Chahamana and 
Gahadavala families. This presented a good opportunity to 
the Moslem ruler to undertake another expedition. Prithviraja 
was not dead to the danger that now threatened India. He 
solicited the kings of North India to join his confederacy, 
and they all did except, of course, Jayachandra. Shihabu-d- 
Din encountered Prithviraja and his allies atTarain orTalawari 
between Karnal and Thanesar. The battle ended in a brilliant 
victory for Prithviraja, and a complete rout of the Moslem 
army. The enemy was severely wounded, and had to run 
again for his life. Then followed a state of inaction and 
inertness on the part of the Rajputs which is astounding to 
a degree. Instead of following up then* victory by mercilessly 
pursuing and driving the foreigners out of India, they were 
self-complacent and remained where they were. Shihabu-d- 
Din retired quietly to Ghor and after thirteen months returned 
with a mighty force to the former scene of action. Putting the 
Hindu army off their guard with a false pretence, the foreign 
invader fell upon them under cover of night. The Rajputs, 
unprepai'ed though they were, fought with great valour and 
towards sunset seemed to be even on the point of gaining the 
day, when Shihabu-d-Din charged them at the head of a chosen 
body of housemen which had been purposely left behind and 
which at once turned the tide of the battle. Prithviraja was 
taken alive and murdered in cold blood. Thus was laid down 
the foundation-stone of the fabric of Muhammadan supremacy 
in India. If Jayachandra of Kanauj and Benares really played 
the traitor to his country, he soon atoned for it, for in 1194 
^ihabu-d-Din defeated and killed him also and annexed his 
kingdom. India was not divided into numerous independent 
states at this time, and hence within six years of the second 
battle of Tarain, almost the whole of Northern India was con- 
quered by Bbihabu-d-Dln. 

When the power of the Imperial Gurjaras had been 
established over Northern India, the north-west boundary of 
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the empire, we have seen, was the natural frontier of India 
formed by the Safed Koh and Sulaiman ranges. One of the 
feudatory families of the Gurjara period was the Hindu 
^ahiya who occupied the frontier province and whose territory, 
we know, included the Kabul Valley. The guarding of the 
north-west frontier was thus an imperial problem, and it was 
solved by the Hindu Shahi3'^as effectively baning for centuries 
the advance of the Islam powers. And it is when the Gurjara 
empire breaks up that Sabuk-Tigin and Mahmud of Ghazna 
make their appearance in the political horizon of India and 
undertake several expeditions which end in the destruction of 
the Hindu ^ahiya rule and the annexation of the greater 
portion of the Panjab. The commotion and confusion caused 
by the downfall of the Gurjara supremacy soon settled down 
into some order, and two Rajput dynasties rose to prominence 
with territories touching the Panjab and therefore conterminous 
with the Moslem dominions. It was therefore natural that 
these Rajput states should remain constantly exposed to the 
Muhammadan raids and depredations. The problem of arrest- 
ing the Muhammadan aggression had thus become very acute, 
for the Panjab which consists mostly of plains could not pos- 
sibly form the natural boundary to these Rajput states and 
offer any barrier to the foreign incursions. Besides, these 
were two different Rajput states and they had naturally 
different aspirations and different policies to carry out. They 
could not bear any comparison to the Imperial Gurjara rule 
which had only one object in view and only one foreign policy 
to maintain. In spite of this disadvantage the two Rajput 
dynasties succeeded in repelling the attacks of the Muham- 
madans for more than a century and a half. And the question 
arises : what could be the cause of this strange phenomenon, 
this brave stand? The only answer is: Rajput bravery, 
which is, as a rule, notoriously reckless — reckless of life and 
reckless of any plan of action. We have seen from the 
Jjalita-Vigrahardja how the Chahamana king Vigraharaja 
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Vfeiladeva was impatient to fall upon a Muhammadan 
army although it was terrific in numbers and although he was 
being dissuaded by his Brahman prime minister from embark- 
ing upon such a foolhardy project. But no amount of per- 
suasion could produce any effect on him. He pounced upon 
die Muhammadan forces, and it was good luck, no doubt aided 
by Rajput bravery, that he was succe.asful in this venture. It 
is this reckless Rajput bravery that explains whj^, in almost 
all battles which were well-pitched and fought to the end, the 
Rajputs, as arule, triumphed over the Muhammadan foreigners ; 
and if the latter at any time triumphed, the victoiy was due 
generally to an accident. Thus when Amir Sabuk-Tigin 
gained a victory over Jaipal, it was in consequence of the 
snow-storm which burst out all of a sudden and paralysed the 
Hindus who were unaccustomed to rigorous cold. Similarly, 
when Sabuk-Tigin’s son Malimud of Grhazna achieves a victory 
over Anandpal, son of Jaipal, it was due to the mere accident of 
Anandpal’s elephant running away through fright and creating 
the belief in the minds of his soldiers that that was a signal to 
them for flight. But when Mahmud attacked and pillaged 
Somnath and learnt that the route by which he came was 
being guarded by certain Rajput chiefs who wanted to give 
him battle, he returned to Ghazna, not by this route, but via 
Sind, althougli his army thereby sufiered from the worst of 
privations and hardships. Likewise, in 1178 A.D- when 
Shihabu-d-Din Gliur invaded Gujarat, the Solanki kin g 
Bhimadeva, aided by the Sonigara and Paramara chiefs, inflicted 
a crushing defeat on him at the foot of Mount Abu and made 
him flee for life. Thirteen years later, that is, 1191 A.D., the 
Muhammadan emperor returned with a lai’ger army and this 
time met the Rajputs under Prithviraja at Tarain, and we 
know, with what result. This time too when the Rajputs 
were face to face with the Muhammadan foreigners, the latter 
sustained an ignominious defeat, and their leader Shihabu-d- 
Din had again to fly for his life. This defeat of the enemy 
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was no doubt caused by the bravery of the Rajputs, who in 
fighting were reckless of their life and therefore almost always 
vanquished their Muhammadan opponents in open well-pitched 
battles. But the battles of Tarain give us insight into another 
trait of Rajput character. The Rajputs were not only indiffer- 
ent to improving and strengthening any position of advantage 
they might have gained through their bravery. When ^ihabu- 
d-Din’s army was routed and he himself was running for 
his life, why did not Prithviraja track his enemy and drive 
him out of India which he could easily have done? Would 
Mah,mud of Ghazna, for instance, have failed to take full 
advantage of such a unique opportunity? But the Rajput 
mentality was of a different mould. It was not only reckless 
of life but also indifferent to pursuing a victory to its fullest 
advantage. This was a weakness which emanated from their 
strength. This was due to an overweening confidence in their 
own bravery. Instances of this indifference are not wanting 
from later Rajput history, and this alone can satisfactorily 
explain why they were inactive and indifferent to pursuing 
their enemy after the first battle of Tarain and reaping the 
fullest advantage of their victory. And we know what disa.s- 
trous consequence this indifference produced. It laid the 
foundation-stone of the Islam power in India and changed the 
whole history of the country. 
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THE SANGAM AGE AND THE SIX 
SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, M.A., L.T., B.L., 

High Court Vahil, Madras. 

The student of South Indian history knows of no more 
tempting field of investigation than the Age of the Tamil 
Sangam. For over thirty years the problem of the period to 
which the Sangam has to be assigned has been studied from 
various points of view, but no finite decision has been reached. 
Every scholar has a pardonable pride in the results of his own 
investigations and naturally enough believes that his particular 
theory must give a quietus to all further discussion. 

How far we still are from having satisfactorily solved 
the question was shown by me in my recent book, The Eamri, 
the Mauhharis and the Sangam -dge, and I pointed out 
that ‘ the time for a comprehensive examination of the question 
of the age of the Tamil Sangam is not yet’ and added that 
‘ for many years to come we shall have to be content mainly 
with an examination of fractions and facets of the problem.’ ’ 

My contention that there are many such facets still unper- 
ceived by scholars engaged in the investigation of the problem 
was aptly illustrated when Prof. Hermann Jacobi, the famous 
German Orientalist, wrote to me* that ‘the result at which 
(I had) arrived agreed with what (he) had been led at,’ and 
went on to say that that opinion of his was based on ‘ a study 
of the summary of the Six Systems of Philosophy in the 
Manimehalai as given in Kanakasabhai’s The Tamils 
TJigMeen Simdred Tears Ago!^ 


’ Page 3. 

* On December 29, 1925. 
“Pp. 212— 26. 
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Prof. Jacobi’s line of approach was so novel that im- 
mediately on receiving his letter,* I sought and obtained his 
permission to give publicity to his views on the question, but 
owing to my pre- occupation I have not been able to find an 
earlier opportunity. It is gratifying, however, to find that 
scholars, who, in private conversation, have been acquainted 
by me with the theory of Prof. Jacobi, have avidly taken it 
up and are subjecting it to critical investigation. 

It is well-known that Manimekalai is a classic of the 
Sangam period, but it is not so well-known that it contains 
three cantos^ in which the heroine is given instruction in 
the various systems of philosophy then current. 

The reader who cannot follow classic Tamil will find a 
summary of those cantos in Kanakasabhai’s work mentioned 
above. The two features of the exposition which Prof. 
Jacobi finds significant are the mention, in those cantos, of 
the Nyaya of Akshapada and the form of the Buddhist 
syllogism, and on them he bases his argument. He writes : 

‘ Since one of those systems is the Naiyayika by Akshapada, 
and as I have tried to prove that the Nyayadar^ana has been 
written between 200 and 450 A.D.,® it follows that the 
Manimehalai is later than the third century A.D. And as 
the form of the Buddhist syllogism'’ is that which prevailed 
before Dignaga® and was superseded by Dignaga’s Logic, 
it is evident that the ManitnekalcU is earlier than Dignaga, 
or at all events earlier than the 6th century A.D. These 
arguments settle the date of the Sangam between limits of a 
few centuries.’ 

Here is indeed a line of reasoning hitherto unsuspected. 
Neither Kanakasabhai who perceived the importance of these 
cantos and rendered them at some length into English, nor 

* In the middle of January, 1926. 

" 27, 29 and 30. 

^Journal of the American Oriental Society, XXXI. Iff. 

’ Kanakasabhai, op. cit,, p. 218. 

®S. Sugiura, Hindu I/o5r*e, Philadelphia, 1910, p. 33 fF. 
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Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana who wi’Ote on the History 
of Indian Logie, with full knowledge of the substance of these 
cantos, realised their value to the historian of Indian culture. 

Prof. Jacobi’s view coincided to this extent with my 
theory, — that the Sangam was at all events earlier than the 
6th century A.D. But iny position being that the last of the 
possible periods is the 3rd century A.D.,‘‘ I requested Prof. 
Jacobi to let me know if he considered it possible that Dignaga 
lived about 400 A.D. and Nyayadarsana was founded about 
200 A.D. or earlier still. I drew his attention especially to 
the opinion of Dr. A. B. Keith that Dignaga was not later than 
400 A.D. and that he might have flourished even earlier.*" 
Perhaps, reference may also be made to Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhushana’s view that Akshapada must be placed about 
150 A.D. and that Dignaga lived about 500 A.D. Prof. 
Jacobi, however, wrote to say that he held to his original 
views on those points. • 

It is agreed on all hands that Dignaga must be placed 
anterior, in any event, to 560 A.D., when some of his works 
were translated into Chinese, and if the form of the Buddhist 
syllogism as .set out in Manimelealai is pre-Dignagan, it 
follows inevitably that that work is earlier than 560 A.D. 
This conclusion disposes, once and for all, of the arguments of 
Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai and others, who 
would make the Sangam much laten If it could be shown 
that Dignaga must be placed earlier than 400 A.D., — a view 
for which authority is not wanting, as pointed out above, — 
the latest date for the Sangam suggested by me would stand 
confirmed by an altogether different class of evidence. 

Furnishing as these cantos of do a remark- 

ably well-preserved record of the various systems of Indian 
philosophy as they had evolved by the date of that poem, 

“ TheKaveri, the Maukharisand the Sangam Age, pp. 57, 117. 

' “ Buddhift Philosophy, p. 306, and Indian Logic and 
Atomism, p. 98, 
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their historical value is obvious. As even scholars who know 
Tamil, but do not know it as Pandits do, find it difiicult to 
follow critically the thread of the exposition in the original, 
and as the summary furnished by Kanakasabhai is rather 
inadequate, I took the liberty ' * of requesting Prof. A . Chakra- 
varti,^’ whose attainments are well-known to be as great in 
Tamil as in Philosophy, to undertake a full and close transla- 
tion, into English, of the three cantos and, if he found the 
necessary leisure, to let us have the benefit of his views on the 
evolution of the Indian systems of philosophy as evidenced by 
ManimeTcalai. Prof. Chakravarti has had the kindness to 
accede to my request and I hope that, before long, scholars 
will have an opportunity of studying the evidences of evolution 
in full. 

Students of the history of Indian culture cannot but be 
immensely grateful to Prof. Jacobi for having opened up a 
line of enquiry which promises to lead ms to results as im- 
portant to the history of Tamil literature as to that of Indian 
philosophy. 



' ' In May, 1926. 

Of the Presidency College, Madras. 


( 2 ) 

LANDMARKS IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
SUTRAS OF THE VEDANTA 

UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJBE, M.A. 

{Dacca Umversity), 

The orthodox and traditional view about the Vedanta- 
Sutras, as is more or less the case with the Sutras of all 
the other systems of philosophy, is that all of them were 
composed by the founder of the system. With regard to 
the Vedanta-Sutras, this traditional author is Badarayana. 
Curiously enough, Badarayana is more frequently referred 
to as the man who classified and arranged the Vedic texts 
and wrote the Puranas and the Mahabharata, rather than 
as the author of the Vedanta-Sutras (cf . Bhagavata, 
i. 1. 7; i. 4. 19-20; and also i. 5. 4, etc.). 

The Sutras of the Vedanta also, however, were written 
by a human hand : even the most orthodox view does not 
regard them as revealed ; and tradition ascribes them also, 
along with the Puranas and the Mahabharata, to Badara- 
yana. Whether Badarayana was a historical person or 
not, is immaterial to us; for us it is enough to know that 
the author of the Vedanta-Sutras was also called Badara- 
yana. Our question is : Did Badarayana, or whoever may 
have been the author, write all the Sutras that have come 
down to us? Or, was there an original body of Sutras 
which were much fewer in number and which constituted 
the nucleus of the system, round which other Sutras 
gathered as time went on and as occasions arose ? There 
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are certain considerations which would incline us in favour 
of the second view. 

1. (i) In the first place, the different schools of inter- 
pretation do not agree throughout as to the texts of the 
Sutras. In other words, all the Sutras are not admitted 
by all ; and they also differ as to the wording of any parti- 
cular Sutra. There are some Sutras which are admitted 
by one school but not by another. And there are differ- 
ences also as to the total number of Sutras and Adhi- 
karanas. Thus, ii. 3. 49 in Sankara and Ramanuja reads 
‘ abhasa eva ca Nimbarka reads it ‘ abhasa eva ca,’ but 
his numbering is the same as that of Sankara and 
Ramanuja. Vallabha, however, differs both in the num- 
bering as well as the reading of the Sutra, which, accord- 
ing to him, is ii. 3. 50, and reads ‘abhasa eva ca.’ And 
he positively rejects the reading ‘ abhasa ’ as implying 
illusoriness; “ ato na mithyatva-rupa abhaso’tra vivak- 
sitah.” The Sutra is important, as it discusses the nature 
of the individual soul in relation to Brahma; and a differ- 
ence here cannot be passed over as immaterial.* 

Similarly, ii. 4. 1, ‘ tatha pranah ’ is read by Vallabha 
as ‘ tatha pranah ’; and he proceeds so far as to assign 
reasons for his reading. In iii. 2. 12, the negative 
particle ‘ na’ at the beginning is left out by Ramanuja 
and Nimbarka but is admitted by Sankara and Vallabha. 
It should be remembered that these are not the only 
examples of variation in the reading of the Sutras. 

Besides, the total number of the Sutras and Adhi- 
karanas also is not the same according to all the schools 
of interpretation. The different ways of grouping the 
Sutras into Adhikaranas or sections, have often been an 

^ The numbering of the Sutras followed hy ns is that of the 
J^anlcara Sctool, 
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opportunity for bringing out the difierences in the stand- 
point of the respective schools and sometimes have also 
been an occasion for such differences (cf. Bhasyaprakasa 
of Purusottama, re Anubhasya, iii. 2. 30). And the 
different numbering of the Sutras is very often due to the 
splitting up of one Sutra into two, or, as it might be also put, 
to uniting two Sutras into one. For instance, the Sutras 
in i. 1. which are numbered 2 and 3 according to Sankara 
and others, and are, therefore, different Sutras according 
to them, are combined into one Sutra by Vallabha (of. 
Anubhasya and Bhasyaprakasa). And this is not the 
only instance of combination and disintegration of Sutras. 

Sometimes, a Sutra has been admitted by one school 
which finds no place in the list of Sutras according to 
another. Thus, in i. 1, after the Sutra ‘ heyatvdvaca- 
ndcca ’ (i. 1. 8), Ramanuja and Nimbarka read a Sutra, 
viz., ‘ pratijndvirodkdt,’ which is accepted by their schools 
also (cf. Vedanta-kaustubha of Srinivasa, etc.). But 
this Sutra is not recognised either by the school of Sankara 
or by the school of Vallabha. Vallabha has not the faint- 
est idea that there is such a Sutra at all ; for, after 
explaining the Sutra ‘ heyatvdvacandcca,’ he proceeds to 
enumerate the three following Sutras and says : “ atah 
param svatantra-hetun aha, svapyayat, gatisamanyat, 
srutatvacca-^^^ sutratrayena.” It is just before the 
Sutra ‘ svapyayat ’ that Ramanuja and Nimbarka read 
the additional Sutra given above. Obviously, according 
to Vallabha, this Sutra does not exist. Sankara also does 
not recognise the Sutra as a Sutra ; but in his commentary 
on i. 1. 8 (quoted above), he uses the expression ‘ pratijnd- 
virodha,' and he refers to the sixth chapter of the 
Chandogya Upanisad to which Ramanuja also refers in 
explaining the additional Sutra. Sankara, however, reads 
the meaning of the additional Sutra in the letter ‘ ca ’ at 
the end of Sutra i. 1. 8. His own words are : “ ca-^abdah 
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pratijfiavirodhabhyuccaya-pradarsanartliah; s a t y a p i 
heyatvavacane 'pratijMmrodhah prasajyeta, etc.” May 
not the additional Sutra of Eamanuja have developed out 
of a discussion like this? 

The Sutras must have assumed a settled form and 
must already have become a system when these schools of 
interpretation arose. Now, the fact that the schools do 
not agree in all details about the Sutras, shows that even 
after the Sutras had acquired a great prestige, innovation 
in the shape of addition or subtraction of a Sutra was not 
altogether impossible even within the most orthodox circles. 
And this fact further suggests the hypothesis that all the 
Sutras were perhaps not produced by the founder of the 
School, and, perhaps, they came into being gradually as 
time went on and as need for them arose. 

(ii) In the second place, it is a curious fact that there 
are some Sutras of Philosophy which are common to more 
than one system. Thus, Yoga ii. 46 and SMkhya iii. 34 
are an identical Sutra which reads ‘ sthirasukham 
asanam.’ Again, Nyaya i. 1. 7. and Sahkhya i. 101 give 
the identical definition of ‘ sabda,’ viz., ‘ aptopade^ah 
sabdah.’ And Vedanta iv. 1. 1 and Saiikhya iv. 3 are 
identical in form and meaning, viz., ‘ avrttir-asakrd- 
upadesat’ 

These things suggest the possibility of the migration 
of Sutras from one system to another, specially when the 
idea involved was the same. Now, if such a phenomenon 
had taken place with regard to the other systems of Philo- 
sophy, could the Vedanta alone have been immune from 
such inroads of new Sutras? We may therefore very 
reasonably suspect that some of the Sutras of the Ved- 
anta that have come down to us, were not composed by the 
original author of the system, but were added later. 

2. There are some Sutras which refer to Badarayana 
by name and quote his opinions as if he were other than 
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the author himself. The author quoting his own opinion 
in any particular context, and pitting it against the opi- 
nion oif another, is rather a peculiar mode of expression. 
Such procedure would seem to imply that the views express- 
ed in the Sutras which bear the stamp of no name, were 
not the views of the author but of some one else. This, 
however, is not the case. Why then do some of the Sutras 
of the Vedanta particularly bear Badarayana’s name 1 It 
is not usual for an author to refer to himself by name, Just 
as he refers to others. It is rather against the ordinary 
mode of thinking and speaking; and there are not many 
instances of this nature in the philosophies of India. 

In the Sutras of the Sahkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and 
Vaisesika, there is not a single instance of the author of 
the Sutras referring to himself by name. Occasions were 
not wanting in them. In the Vedanta-Sutras, such per- 
sonal references usually occur where differences of opinion 
exist with regard to any question and the opinion of the 
author is introduced after an examination of rival views. 
For instance, in iii. 2. 40-41, a difference of view is indi- 
cated between Jaimini and the author of the Vedanta- 
Sutras; and so, after referring to Jaimini by name, our 
author gives his own view by referring to himself also by 
name, in the form ‘ so says Badarayana.’ 

Sometimes the opposite view is suggested, but no name 
is cited ; but the author’s own view is given with the stamp 
of his own name. Thus, in i. 3. 26, where Badarayana’s 
opinion is given, an opposite view also is suggested, but 
no name is cited. The omission of the opponent’s name 
like the citation of his own, seems to be deliberate. As 
Deussen {System of the Vedanta, p. 23) has pointed out, 
“ the more careful he is to allow the names of his oppo- 
nents to fall into oblivion, the more frequently, for the 
most part when investigating small differences between 
them, does he name the teachers of the two Mimamsa 
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Schools”; and these of course include his own name 
also. 

Now, such occasions to cite names of one’s own school 
arose in the case of the other systems also. For instance, 
in Vaisesika vi. 1. 1, the Mimamsa-theory of the Vedas is 
discussed; but no name is cited, not even that of the author 
himself. 

In the Sankhya-Sutras, there are several references 
to other thinkers and systems: for example, i. 25; v. 31; 
V. 32; vi. 68-69, etc. And the names of Pancasikha and 
Sanandana occur in these Sutras; but nowhere does the 
author refer to himself by name. He had opportunities 
of giving out his own name, when after examining the 
views of others, he rejected them in favour of his own. 
But he has not utilised these opportunities. And in the 
Sutras of the Nyaya and Yoga, there are no references to 
any name. 

The Mimamsa of Jaimini is the only other system in 
which the author has occasionally referi’ed to himself by 
name, e.g., iii. 1. 4. But the Mimamsa and the Vedanta 
are so closely allied to each other in many ways that the 
practice of the one may be regarded only as the continua- 
tion of the practice of the other, and not really as a pre- 
cedent for the same. 

We may take it, then, that it was not the custom among 
philosophical writers to cite their own names in the 
Sutras. Even the Vedanta has not done this always. For 
instance, in i. 2. 28 — 31, a discussion is carried on of 
diverse views, and several names are also cited; but when 
the author’s conclusion is quietly introduced in Sutra 
No. 32, his name is not obtruded upon our attention. And 
ic some cases {e.g., i. 3. 21), he refers to what he has said 
in a previous part of his work, only by the statement ‘ it 
has been said ’ {tad uktara), but does not take his own 
name. 
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We may recollect in this connection that taking one’s 
own name, except in specific cases, is against good man- 
ners and is discouraged by the Smrtis : cf. 

“ Atma-nama guror-nama namatikrpanasya ca, 
Sreyaskamo na grhnlyat Jyesthapatya-kalatrayoh.” 

Do not these considerations warrant us in thinking 
that the Sutras bearing Badarayana’s name are later addi- 
tions ? And that they were introduced by some disciples of 
the school to remove the ambiguity of the original Sutras 1 
In that case, the following Sutras are later additions : 

i. 3. 26, 33; iii. 2. 41; iii. 4, 1; iii. 4, 8; iii. 4. 19 ; 
iv. 3. 15; iv. 4. 7; iv. 4. 12 (altogether nine Sutras). 

A close inspection will show that, after all, these 
Sutras are not very necessary. They certainly make 
Badarayana’s position clearer; but even if they were left 
out, the continuity of the argument would not be disturbed 
and the yarn of the Sutras could still be woven into a 
system. 

In most of the above cases, the Sutras bearing Badara- 
yana’s name appear as part of a discussion of opposite 
views on any question. But such exposition and refuta- 
tion of rival theories are generally left to the commentators. 
The presence of such Sutras rather adversely affect the 
compactness of the scheme of the system. 

In one or two instances, the Sutras with Badarayana’s 
name start a discussion, e.g., iii. 4. 1. But it will be 
seen that this section is somewhat redundant and is par- 
tially anticipated in iii. 2. 40-41. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that commenta- 
tors do not question the genuineness of these Sutras and 
never feel called upon to explain why Badarayana should 
refer to himself by name. But this omission on their part 
does not make these Sutras necessarily a part of the original 
scheme. 
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the Sutras bearing Badarayana’s name can be 
regarded as later accretions, why not those also which bear 
Jaimini’s name! 

The relation between Jaimini and Badarayana is a 
mysterious one. In more than one place in the Puranas 
and the Mahabharata, we are told that Jaimini was BMara- 
yana’s disciple (cf. Mhbh. i. 63. 89, etc.). Between a 
teacher and a disciple, there is the distance of one genera- 
tion; and in ancient times, it was extremely unlikely that 
a teacher should find his disciple as famous as himself 
during his lifetime and find him of importance enough 
to deserve a quotation in his own system. We do not find 
such references between Socrates and Plato or between 
Plato and Aristotle. 

That Jaimini quotes Badarayana in his system {e.g., 
Mimamsa, i. 1. 5; v. 2. 19 ; vi. 1. 8) is quite in the fitness of 
things and is in perfect accord with the statement that he 
was Bad’arayana’s pupil. But how could Badarayana 
also, who is said to have been his master, quote him ? 

The matter is somewhat complicated by Sankara’s 
statement under yedanta-Sutra iii. 3. 53. This is a 
Sutra, which affirms the existence of a soul other 
than the body. Sankara says that the existence 
of a soul like this has already been admitted in the 
first 'part of the Sastra, i.e., the Mimamsa ; and so he feels 
called upon to justify this Sutra in the Vedanta system. 
And his justification is that such a soul has not been cate- 
gorically affirmed by the author of the Mimariisa-Sutras, 
but o'fdy by the commentator (‘ satyam uktam bhasyakrta, 
na tu tatratmastitve sutram asti ’). But in the Vedanta, 
says Sankara, the author of the Sutras himself composes 
a special Sutra to affirm the existence of the soul. And 
it was from here, says Sankara again, that Sabarasvamin, 
the commentator of the Mimamsa, took the idea; and 
when Upavarsa, an earlier commentator oif the Mimamsa, 
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who also commented on the Vedanta, said, while comment- 
ing on the Mimamsa, that he would discuss the existence 
of the soul later, he had this Sutra of the Vedanta in his 
mind. 

This shows that, to the commentators, the two systems 
of Mimamsa and Vedanta often appeared as but parts of 
the same system. Or, perhaps, though they were originally 
different, they had already been united into one system (cf. 
Deussen, (Sysim of the Vedanta, p. 21). 

In this view, the Sutras of Mimamsa which quote 
Badarayana and the Sutras of Vedanta which quote 
Jaimini, must both be regarded, not as composed by the 
original authors of the systems, but as interpolated by 
some subsequent writers of the respective schools. In any 
case, the Sutras of Vedanta which quote Jaimini cannot 
be reconciled with the statement that Jaimini was a pupil 
of Badarayana; they must, therefore, be viewed with sus- 
picion. If Badarayana was the author of the system, the 
Sutras, which quote Jaimini, were in all probability added 
later. This gives us a second list of accretive Sutras, viz . — 

i. 2. 28, 31; i. 3. 31; i. 4. 18; iii. 2. 40 ; iii. 4. 2, 18, 
40; iv. 3. 12; iv. 4. 5, 11 (11 Sutras altogether). 

As before, a close examination of the contexts in which 
they appear, will show that these Sutras form part of a 
controversy which may have been carried on between think- 
ers of the respective schools and might well have found 
a fitting place in the writings of the commentators. 

4. The above discussion has paved the way for consi- 
dering those Sutras which bear other proper names. These 
are : A^marathya, Badari, Audulomi, Ka^akrtsna, Karsna- 
jini, and Atreya. Now, it is rather striking that these names 
hardly occur in isolation: two or more of them occur in 
close proximity to one another. That is why the Sutras which 
contain these names, are part of a section in which a con- 
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troversy is carried on as to the proper meaning or import- 
ance of any text; and different views relevant to the topic 
are quoted by citing the names of the upholders of those 
views. Thus the name of Atreya occurs in iii. 4. 44; in 
iii. 4. 45, we find Audulomi’s name. The whole section 
(Adhikarana) consists of Sutras 44 — 46; and the subject 
discussed is rather a minor one for the Vedanta, viz., 
whether the benefit of certain action (Karma) accrues to 
the Etvik or the Yajamana — to the man who recites the 
verses or the man who appoints him. Such a discussion 

would be quite appropriate to the Mimamsa (cf . Mimamsa- 
Sutra, iii. 8. 25—27, etc.). But here, if not altogether out 

oif place, it is not really very important; yet it is here that 
the names of two authorities are cited. 

Again, the name of Ka^akrtsna occurs in i. 4. 22; 
of Audulomi again in i. 4. 21 ; and in i. 4. 20, we find 
Asmarathya; and the section extends from 19 to 22. The 
subject under discussion here is the meaning of the word 
‘ Atman ’ in Brhadaranyaka, iv. 5. 6. The author’s mean- 
ing is given in i. 4. 19. The other three Sutras referring 
to three other names, practically confirm this interpreta- 
tion, though on somewhat different grounds. Now, as 
these Sutras do not do more than strengthen the author’s 
position, their inclusion in the original scheme, which must 
have been intended to be as brief as possible, seems rather 
doubtful. 

A similar remark applies to the other Sutras also, 
which bear a proper name. They are introduced as a rule 
to stir up a discussion about some topic which, after all, 
is not very material to the general principles of the system. 
And if we leave out the section in which they occur, the 
lacuna in the system will not be very great at all. These 
considerations seem to support the suspicion that such 
Sutras were added by the School and were not part of the 
original composition of the founder of the School. 
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Now, if we are allowed to indulge in a suspicion like 
this, we shall be instantly relieved of a pretty large num- 
ber of Sutras, viz., b in chapter i, 4 in chapter iii, and 3 
m chapter iv (altogether 12 Sutras). 

5. The Sutras which attack the other systems, spe- 
cially the Sahkhya, are found scattered throughout the 
chapters. And quite a number of them occur in the second 
chapter : e.pf., ii. 1. 1; — 12; ii. 2. 1 — 10, etc. In the first 
chapter also repeated attacks are made on the Sankhya; 
and at the end of the chapter, the last Sutra says : “ Thus 
have all things been explained — yes, explained (etena 
sarve vyakhyata vyakhyatah).” This Sutra Sankara and 
Vallabha understand to mean that, by a refutation of 
Sankhya that has gone before, all other minor systems also 
have been refuted. Ramanuja and Nimbarka, however, 
take it to mean that all the Vedantas have been explained 
to speak of Brahma alone. 

Now, if we take the first interpretation, the subsequent 
references to the Sahkhya appear to be uncontemplated 
and, therefore, an after-thought and a later addition. 
Possibly, they were added to strengthen the case against 
the Sahkhya. If, on the other hand, we accept the second 
interpretation oif the Sutra, it appears to be too abrupt to 
be genuine, seeing that a good deal of Vedanta yet remains 
to be explained and will occupy us in the subsequent 
chapters. 

The attack on the Sahkhya is not systematic and con- 
tinuous. It seems that our author takes special delight 
in attacking this rival. After a prolonged and vigorous 
refutation of this system, sometimes the conclusion is sug- 
gested that it has been finally vanquished, and the author 
proceeds with his interpretation of the Upanisads {e.g., 
after i. 1. 11); but suddenly again, almost without any 
warning, he reverts to the work of bastinadoing the 
Sahkhya {e.g., i. 4. 1 ; ii. 1. 1, etc.). 
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This intermittent character of the attacks on the 
Sahkhya seems to imply a gap of time between one attack 
and another. The attack on the Sahkhya in the first 
chapter can be understood as arising out of our author’s 
attempt to interpret the texts of the Upanisads. But the 
attack which he makes on the same system in chapter ii 
and elsewhere, seems to be rather going out of his way. 
If we assume, as we reasonably may, that his main pur- 
pose was the proper interpretation of the teachings of the 
Upanisads, then, some at any rate of his attacks on other 
systems cannot but be regarded as digressions. And pos- 
sibly they were not all made by the author of the original 
Sutras. Possibly they were felt to be necessary by later 
advocates of the school who had to meet attacks from those 
other schools. 

6. In the system of the Sutras, as they have come 
down to us, are there no repetitions? A compact system 
of Sutras, the purpose of which is pre-eminently brevity, 
ought to avoid repetitions; and an author of Sutras, who 
knew his business, would certainly avoid them. But the 
Vedanta-Sutras are not free from occasional repetitions. 
Thus, i. 1. 22 discusses the meaning of the word ‘ akasa ’ 
in certain contexts; i. 3. 41 does the same. In fact, in 
these two cases at least, one identical passage also, namely, 
Chandogya viii. 14. 1, is referred to (cf. Sankara, Rama- 
nuja). And Sankara is fully aware that a repetition is 
involved here : he expressly refers to the earlier Sutra and 
says that the later Sutra (i.e., i. 3. 41) is an amplification 
(prapafica) of the former. 

Again, i. 3. 21 does little more than call attention to 
a previous Sutra, viz., i. 2. 7. A similar remark applies 
to i. 1. 31 and i. 4. 17 ; iii. 3. 7 and iii. 3. 8 ; and so in 
several other cases. 

When we recollect that even essential information 
about its own meaning is often suppressed in a Sutra for 
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the sake of brevity, repetitions in any scheme of Sutra.s 
must appear to be suspicious. Possibly they were intro- 
duced by teachers of the school for a clearer exposition of 
the system to their pupils. 

7. I^varakrsna (Sahkhya-karika 72) has said that 
when the refutations of other systems and the incidental 
anecdotes are left out, the whole of Sahkhya can be summed 
up in 70 verses which he has written. Now, as we can 
have a summary of a larger and more elaborate system, 
we can also have an antecedent nucleus out of which the 
elaborate system grows. It has been said that the 
Sahkhya-pravacana-Sutras are but an amplification of the 
22 Sutras of the Tattvasamasa (Gaudapada, Vijliana- 
bhiksu). May it not be suggested that, like the Pravacana- 
Sutras of the Sankhya, the present Vedanta-Sutras also 
arose out of an earlier compendium which was something 
like the Tattvasamasa of the Sankhya school? 

This compendium is still discoverable within the 
manifold of the existing Sutras, if we only leave out, as 
Isvarakrsna did with regard to the Sankhya, the Sutras 
which involve repetitions, which contain controversies 
with other schools, and also those which contain avoidable 
references to other thinkers of the school. 



( 3 ) 

BBABMA-DATTA : An old Vedantin 

Prof. M. HIBIYANNA, M.A. 

{Maharaja' s College, Mysore) 

The earliest commentaries on the JJ'panisads and the 
V eddnta-sutras that have come down to us are those of 
Sankara ; but we know there were earlier ones, for Sankara 
himself often cites the opinions of other interpreters of 
these ancient works either in support of his own view^ or 
more often for the purpose of criticising them.^ It is, 
however, only rarely that we are able to ascribe such opi- 
nions to individual thinkers. The salient features of one 
such old Vedantic thinker — Bhartp-prapafica — ^were 
noticed by the present writer in the Indian Antiquary for 
June, 1924. It is proposed to call attention here to those 
of another, viz., Brahma-datta. This name is even le^ 
familiar than that of Bhartr-prapalica ; and it is difficult 
to say exactly when he flourished or what works he wrote. 
All that we know is that he could not have been later than 
Sankara, for allusions to his views are found in the works 
of his disciple, Sure^vara,* and that he probably wrote a 

‘ Compare for example tlie reference to Dramidacarya in the 
hh&sya on Ch. Up. III. viii — ^x. . 

2 E.g., the views of the Vritti-kdra under V eddwta-sutras I. i. 

^ See ilater. The tradition current among one section of the 
Vedantin ^ — ^the Dvaitins — ^represents Sankara as having met 
Brahma-datta (sea Mani Manjari vi. But much reliance 

cannot be placed upon it owing to its confused character. 
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commentary on the Vedanta-siltras/ As regards the view 
he took of Upanisadic teaching, it seems to have been, as 
we shall see, monistic and to have approximated to 
Sankara’s Advaita^ with which accordingly we shall con- 
trast it in the sequel. 

One of the chief doctrines held by Brahma-datta was 
that of the non-eternality of the Jlva. Vedanta-de^ika 
mentions this point explicitly in the Sarvdrtha-siddhi 
which is a commentary on his own Tattva-mukta-kaldpa. 
As stated there, Brahman is the only ultimate principle, 
in Brahma-datta’s view, and everything else including the 
Jwa is derived from it ; 

(ii. 16.) 

The Jiva not only originates; it also perishes. Vedanta- 
desika divides the exponents of the view that the Jtva 
is not eternal into four classes® : — 

{t) the Vijhana-vadins who maintain that it is 
momentarily renewed; 

{ii) a type of Cdrvdkas, according to whom it en- 
dures throughout life but ceases to exist at 
death ; 

(iri) a section of Paurdnikas who believe that it 
survives the body but lasts only till pralaya; 
and 


^ Compare the weiH-known passage in the beginning of the 
Siddhitraya of Y amuna-vmrii 

stil- 

•rasa 5^ acsd^^ ir^iiiprsEn: h 

, ii they© hf- vsrien# shades, of Advcdta, the terra is 

used in this yap©r 6X^y»iv#ly f# Sahkara’s doctrine, 

® Sdrvwt^-^fiddii ii* |7, 
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{iv) a school of Vedantins who grant being to it only 
till it attains moksa. 

V eddnta-deMka describes the last as pseudo- 
( ) and Brahma-datta is to be reckoned as 
one of them. The doctrine that the individual soul ori- 
ginates and perishes is indeed a striking deviation from 
Vedanta as it is commonly understood. Badarayana 
himself discusses this question in his 5«ifras (II. iii. 17) 
and, according to the commentaries still preserved, he de- 
cides against the doctrine, whatever Brahma-datta might 
have understood from this Sutra if he wrote a commentary 
upon Badarayana’s work. In fa%mur of the current view, 
it may be urged that the Upanisads do not as a rule men- 
tion the Mm in the sections describing creation but only 
the material world. Yet it would not be difficult to dis- 
cover a couple of statements both in the Sruti and the 
Smrti to support Brahma-datta’s view,^ and we know 
from Ramanuja® that at least one ancient teacher, A^ma- 
rathya, maintained, like Brahma-datta, though probably 
not in exactly the same sense, that the Mva emerges from 
Brahman and lapses back into it at moksad It is evidently 
on such authorities that he should have based his unique 
doctrine. It is, however, unacceptable now not only to 
Admitin^ but to all Vedantins alike and V eddnta-deiika 
dismisses it summarily as due to the fancy of persons not 
fully conversant with the JJ'panisads. 

It is well known that according to Sankara, the proxi- 
mate cause of moksa or, more strictly, of the dispelling of 

7 Compare : — 

MaJianarayana Up. i. 4. 

nwtrar i 

(Visnu-Pumna VI iv, 39). 

^ Se-e Sn-bhcisya (I. iv. 20). 

^ Aj^marathya was a hhedahheda-vadm wliicli l.^ralima-datta 
probably was not (se^ N aiskarmya-siddhi i. 68). 
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amdya is the knowledge that arises from the mahmakyas 
like Tat tvam asi He makes a sharp distinction between 
JndTUi and Upasand; and while he admits an injunction 
{rndhi) in respect of the latter, he stoutly denies its possi- 
bility in the case of the former.^ Right knowledge which 
alone can remove avidyd is eventually dependent, as ex- 
perience shows, upon reality {vastu-tantra) and not upon 
our will {a-iyuriisa-tantra), so that a behest can have no 
direct part to play in the genesis of self-knowledge. In 
holding such a view, Sankara stands alone ; and practically 
all the other Veddntins reject this distinction between 
J7idm and Updsam, and admit an injunction in one form 
or another in respect of the knovdedge of the self. They 
thus fall into line with the Mlmdmsakas, who hold that the 
main purpose of the Veda as a whole is to inspire activity 
by prescribing something to be achieved, and not merely 
to state matters of fact. The only difference between the 
Purva and the Uttar a Kdndas, according to these 
Vedantins, is that while in the former what is prescribed 
is generally a sacrificial act, in the latter, it is meditation 
which is purely a mental act. Thus, it is injunctive state- 
ments found in the Upanisads like citmd vd are drastavyah 
that are of primary importance and not assertive proposi- 
tions like Tat tvam asi which only subserve them by fur- 
nishing the theme for the meditation prescribed. The 
meditation, if it is to be practised, presupposes a know- 
ledge of certain details of which the most important is 


the nature of dtman — the object to be meditated upon. 
The purpose of statements like Tat t'cam asi is merely to 
impart this knowledge and not directly to lead to self- 
realisation. The dtman therefore is, in Mlmdmsd phrase- 
ology, the sesa of the Updsand-md>M. This school of 
Ufanisadic interpretation often comes to be criticised in 


Compare for instance &Aojya on V edanta-sutms I. i. 4. 
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'Advaitic works and Sankara himself refers to it at some 
length, for instance, in his commentary on the Bfhaddran- 
yaka Uyanisad (I. iv. 7). Brahma-datta seems to have 
followed the generality of VedaMins and maintained that 
the Jndrm-kdnda like the Karma-kdnda is primarily con- 
cerned with a sddhya — something to be effected. That 
such was his view is known from the Vidyd-surahM, an 
unpublished commentary by Jna/mmrta on the Nais- 
karmya-siddhi of Suresvara, which is found in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. In i. 67 of Sures- 
vara’s work, we read — 

5^ Stt: H 

: ^ -O ' 

and in commenting upon it, the Vidyd-swabhi states that 
the allusion in kecit here is to Brahma-datta and others : 

II ‘ * 

Now there are many meditations — each having its own 
appropriate -phala — prescribed in the Upamsads, and they 
are classifiable in more than one way. In some, one ex- 
ternal object is to be meditated upon as another, so that 
both are other than the person meditating; in others, one 
of the two objects is always the Jiva. The latter variety 
is what is termed aham-grahopasand and is the one with 
which we are here concerned. For in Brahma-datta’s view, 
as shown by the passage quoted above, the final medita- 
tion to be practised by one desirous of achieving moksa is 
of the form aham hrahmdsmi which occurs in the Upa- 
nisads in the context of dtmetyevopdslta.^ Here a ques- 



Attention was drawn to tHis fact in the present writer’s 
Introduction to tire Revised Edition of the NaisTcarmya-siddhi in 
the “ Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series ” (1925). 


See Br. Up. I. iv. 7 and 10. 
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tion arises as to whether the content of the meditation 
represents a fact or no|;. It may represent a fact as in , 
Sankara’s Adna/ita, for instance; or it may not, for 
Brahman, as the cause of the universe, may be viewed as 
different from the Jlva. That meditation of the latter 
form was also recommended by some is borne out by the 
Pancu'pMiM-mmrana (pp. 252-3).^^ If in Brahma-datta’s 
view aham hrahma asmi represents a fact, the individual 
soul is in reality Brahman even before meditation, being 
an emanation from it {vikdra or amsa) and the meditation 
lielps only the realisation of that fact which is commonly 
lost sight of. Brahmaim san brahmapyefi. Otherwise 
the Jiva would have to be regarded as distinct from 
Brahman, though, as the result of meditative power exer- 
cised in accordance with a scriptural injunction, it might 
finally merge in Brahman and be lost in it. In this case 
moksa would only be the annihilation of the Jtw and 
Brahma-datta would, like the Naiydyika, be an asatkdrya- 
vddin. It is possible that Brahma-datta held such a view. 

But to judge from the wording of the passage quoted above 
from the Naiskarmya-siddM and of the commentary upon 
it,^^ he seems to have regarded the identity between the 
Jim and Brahman as factual. The process of Brahma- 
lealisation would then have to be represented as follows : 

The Veddntic disciple will first learn from the Vpanisads 
the truth that the Jim is really Brahman. But a mere 
knowledge by description of this kind cannot dispel ajndna, 


which has caused samsara. As stated in Ramanuja’s 


See also Samthandha-vartika of Sure^vara, sts. 702 and 845, 
Sankara on V edantOrSutTOs IV i. 3, and Sahlcsepa-sanraTm i. 
307-11. 

Tlie printed commentary by Jnanottania on this passage is 
asloUo-ws,: , : ' . ■ 
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resume of the doctrine/^ this jnana is not final; it only 
sets the disciple on the way to seek the true means of reali- 
sation, just as in the case of a person mistaking a rope 
for a serpent, the assurance of a friend that it is not a 
serpent does not actually remove the fear arising from the 
mistake, but only spirits him up to examine the object for 
himself, and by examination to shake off the fear once 
for all. In the present case, the knowledge derived from 
the Vpanisads has to be dwelt upon almost constantly until 
it is transformed into knowledge by acquaintance.^ Then 
the ajncma disappears; but actual moJcsa, as suggested by 
the parallel cited in this connection — Devo hhutvd demn 
cifyeti — results only after divorce from the physical body. 
This process of realising Brahman, we may state in pass- 
ing, is exactly like the one described in the Visnu Parana 
(VI. V. 60 — 64) which, as we have already seen,^^ also agrees 
with Brahma-datta’s view in holding that the Jlva is not 
eternal.^® 

So the central teaching of the U-parnsads, according 
to these thinkers, is to be found in injunctive statements 
relating to self-knowledge and not in the mahdvdkyas as 
the Advaitins hold. But the import of injunctive state- 
ments in the Veda may be understood in two ways — either 
as hhdvanaP according to the Bhdttas or as niyoga accord- 
ing to the Prdhhakaras. These two views represent one 

See Ramanuja’s Bri-hhasya (First Four Sutras) (Niriiaya 
Sagara Edition, p. 258). 

“ See extract quoted in note 14. Such immediacy of know- 
ledge is what is known as hhavana-janya-iiratyaksa which is re- 
cognized by Buddhi.sts as well. Compare, e.g., Tikd on Nydya- 
hindu of Dharma-kirti (pp. 14-15). 

w See Note 7. 

18 See commentary printed in the Vehkate^vara Press Edn. 
(Bombay) (see also Ibid., VI. vii. 29 and 30; 93 — 96). 

1® T^e word hJidvand here is distinct from that referred to in 
Note 16. 

too ■ 
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phase of the difference between the Purm-faJesas con- 
sidered in the two vcivnakas into which it is usual to divide 
Sankara’s hluisya on the Samanvaya-sutra. We need not 
enter here into a discussion of the ethical and psychological 
implications of these views; it is enough for our purpose 
merely to note the distinction. Brahma-datta seems to 
have adopted the niyoga view as is shown by Ananda- 
j liana’s commentary on the Smibandha-vdrtika of Sures- 
vara. In this elaborate and most useful Introduction to 
Sankara’s hhdsya on the Br. Vpardsad, Suresvara criti- 
cises both these ways of interpreting the Ufcinisads and 
in explaining the apparent duplication of criticism, he 
writes : — 

?r?ri?i ii 

(Sts. 796-97) 

In commenting upon these stanzas, Ananda-jhana remarks ; 


i 

If g gffif i aa it 

The principle of niyoga itself seems to have been applied in 
more than one way to the interpretation of the Ufowisads, 
and there are specific references in old works to at least 
two ways — one resulting in what is termed the Ntspra- 
panci-karana-niyoga-vdda and the other, in what is termed 
the Dhydna-niyoga-mda. Ramanuja, for instance, dis- 
cusses them in his Bn-hhdsya?^ and it is clear, from what 
we have stated so far, that Brahma-datta held the latter 
of these two views. The former view signifies niyoga in 

• 20 See Nimaya Sagara Edn., pp. 261 and 254. See also 
Tattva^Tnukta-kdlapa of Vedanta-dei^ilca (ii. 43 and 44) and 
Bhaskara’s hhasya on YedanM-rntras I. iv. 21 (p. 83). 
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respect of what in Advaitxc terminology may be described 
as Tat-padartha-sodhana, but it is not relevant to our 
present purpose to enter into the details of it. 

In explaining the discussion in Ramanuja’s bhasya, 
just referred to, the Bruta-'prakdsiTfd ascribes both the 
niyoga views to jaran-mdyd-vadins, who are termed jarat 
or " old ’ presumably to contrast them with Sankara and 
his followers whom it describes as sdksd'ii-mdyd-'vadins.^^ 
If we are right in describing Brahma-datta as a Vedamtin 
advocating dliydna-niyoga, we may also, it seems, conclude 
that he was a mayd-vddin. This conclusion agrees with 
the reference to ajndna and its eventual removal in the 
passage quoted above from the Naii^karmya-siddhi. It 
also harmonises with our previous statement that the con- 
tent of the meditation leading to moksa represents, 
according to Brahma-datta, a matter of fact and is not a 
mere fiction {drofita). If the dtman and Brahman are not 
really two, the commonly assumed distinction between 
them must in some sense be illusory or due to the opera- 
tion of mdyd. It is, however, hard to say in what precise 
form Brahma-datta enunciated the doctrine. Especially 
is it difficult to reconcile it with his belief that the Jlna 
has birth as well as death. In this connection, it is neces- 
sary to refer to the statement in the Snhkmfa-mnraka of 
Sarvajnatman (III. 217 — 221) that the Y dkya-kdra who 
commented upon the Chamdogya Upanisad- was a mdyd- 
vadin. The Vdkya-kdra is believed to have been Brahma- 
nandin and the commentaries on the Sahksepa-^dnraka 
generally corroborate this belief. But one alone among 
them, niz., Subodhim (printed in the Ananda^rama Edn. 
of the work) takes the V dkya-kdra as Brahma-datta. This 
is probably an error, particularly as the passage quoted 
from Yamuna-muni in Note 4 above, mentions Brahma- 
datta in addition to Icdrya-tahka wuth whom Brahma- 


See ISTiriinvn. SniQPBrfii. Tpfpi^rArl — -n 
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Landin is identified.® If it be not an error, Brahma- 
datta would be an early and illustrious exponent of. 
Vfanisadic teaching whose authority more than one later 
school of Vedanta found it advantageous to quote.® 

So far, we have treated of the theoretical teaching of 
Brahma-datta and we may now state what it is possible 
to gather about its practical side. Brahma-datta, as we 
know, distinguishes the knowledge of Brahman as con- 
veyed by the XJpanisads from the one resulting through 
meditation. It is the latter alone that can, by removing 
ajhdna, lead to mohsa or final disappearance in Brahman. 
In other words, the knowledge oi Brahman that the Upa- 
nisads impart is in no case adequate to bring about release ; 
it has to be followed up by meditation which should be con- 
tinued till the end of life. That it should not cease till 


then, if it is to fulfil its object, is indicated by its com- 
parison with the meditation alluded to in Deva hhutvd 
devan apyeti}'^ According to the principle involved there 
the upasaka gets to know immediately the npdsya-devatd 
in this life, but for actual union with it, he has to wait 
till dissociation from the physical body takes place.® The 
same is also the implication of placing moksa on a footing 
similar to svarga by making it the fruit of observing a 
Vedie ridhi. Svarga is attainable only after death and 
the conception of moks^a is likewise eschatological. We 
find further support for this conclusion in that the 


dhyana-niyoga-vadin does not, according to Ramanuja, 
admit jlvan-nnkti as Sankara does.® In one word, while 


See, for example, Ttlta on Rrimfinuja’s V edarihasamgraha, 
p. 153, Benares Edition, 1924. 

22 See p. 34 of Bri-hhdsya (JSiTo&jdi, Sagara Edn.). 

Br. Up. IV. i. 2 — t! 

25 See Tlhl on St. 27: Bthad-varUht, p. 1367, and the Com. 
Candrika on Nai.fkarmya-siddhi (i. 67). 

“5 See Ramanuja’s Tjhd^yg on V edanta-sutrai (Nimaya 
Sagara Edn,), pp. 269-260, 
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in.oJcsa is a di'sta-'phala according to the Admitin, it is an 
adrsta-fhala according to the dhydna-niyoga-vadin. 
What place does karma occupy in such a scheme ? Sankara, 
it is well known, discards as a cause of 

though he admits its indispensability as a means of getting 
the desire for jndna {vividisa) which is the cause of moksa. 
In the case of a person that has acquired the necessary en- 
lightenment and has realised Brahman, i.e., a pvan- 
mukta, there is no need for mxj karma. This follows 
easily from the premises of Admita, srid karma-sannydsa 
to him is, as it is said, smtah-'prd'pta. Bait even in the 
case of one that is still striving to acquire such enlighten- 
ment, there is, according to Sankara, no obligation to per- 
form karma, provided one has already achieved Sattra- 
suddhi or Vairdgya; for that is conceived as the sole 
purpose of karma in Adraita. In, such a case, karma- 
sannydsa may not be smtah-frdfta, but it is vidhi- 
prd'pta.'^ The disciple in this stage has to confine his 
attention entirely to the acquiring of the jndna requisite 
for attaining moksa. In Brahma-datta’s view also, there 
is a corresponding stage of discipline when the disciple, 
after knowing Brahman mediately through the formal 
study of the Upanisads, is trying to attain moksa. It is 
the stage when meditation in the form of aham brahma 
asmi is practised ; and Brahma-datta’s view is that karma 
is obligatory then. Since, as we have seen, meditation has 
to continue in this view till the end of life, there is no 
possibility of any one, however much advanced he may 
be in spiritual life, renouncing karma. This view would 
count as jhdna-karma-samuccaya which is the last of the 
features we have to notice of Brahma-datta’s teaching. 
Our support for concluding that Brahma-datta was a 
Samuccaya-vddin is that it is as such that he is cited and 


^ See Sankara’s Introduction to Aitareya U-pemisad- 
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criticised by Suresvara in the passage quoted above from 
iheNaiskarmya-siddhi^ 

We may now summarise the doctrines of Brahma- 
datta to which we have so far referred : — 

(1) The Jwa, like the physical world, comes into 

being ixom Brahman and is finally lost in it. 

(2) The central teaching of the IJpanisads is to be 

found, not in assertive propositions like Tat 
tnam asi, but in injunctive ones like dtmd 
vd are drastamjah. 

(3) The import of such injunctive statements is 

niyoga and not hhdvand. 

(4) The distinction that may be supposed to exist 

between the Jtva as upasaha and Brahman 
as iipdsya is not real. 

(5) There is no stage in the life of the Veddntio 

disciple when karma may be dispensed with. 


28 See passage quoted in Note; 14, as also St, i. 67: Sangatyam 

nasty ato^ nay oh. » 


THE DOUBLE AUTHOESHIP OF ANUBHaSYA 

G. H. BHATT, Esq., M.A., 

Asst. Prof, of Sanskrit, Baroda College^ Baroda. 

Ever since the first publication of Anubliasyain 1897 
by the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal it was generally be- 
lieved that Vo.llabhacharya, the exponent of the ^uddhadvaita 
system of Vedanta, was the writer of the whole of Anubhasya, 
as we possess. It was, however, suggested' in the year 1924 
that the Anubhasya is not the production of Vallabha alone 
but has found a hand to complete it in the shape of his son 
Vitthalesa — a feature not at all uncommon in the history of 
Sanskrit literature.’ The same view was further endorsed by 
Pandit Pathak Shastri of Poona.® It is here proposed to 
bring to light the abundant evidence, hitherto unknown, in 
support of the above theory. 

Let us first examine the internal evidence. The first 
striking evidence is of language. The works of Vallabha 
differ from those of his son, Vitthala, in style and language. 
Vallabha writes in a very simple prose containing short 
sentences pregnant with much meaning. ■* His style may be 

^ Of. Prof. M. G. Sliastri’s Introduction to his edition of 
Anubhasya (Bombay, 1924). 

’ A striking parallel instance is furnished by Ksdambarl 
written by Bana and his son Bhusanabhatta. 

’ Of. Pathak Shastri’s Introduction to his edition of Anu- 
bhSsya (Bombay S. S.). 

“ Two extracts from Vallabha’s prose works other than the 
BhSsya are here given by way of illustrations : — 

<K5f ! « irwarsti: I ?rrw w i wsmw ^ 

5^' I ^ gfiir \ I. 2-26.) 

hjr «rnpff?<i i tPTrsrn sftw oqTJTqjgrRr i m 
i *1 srife:: i q?5Rii3r- 

*=*l: I snf? fesfmT 1 '=tr'=!1181%RT 3IT5; I 

27.) 
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well compared with that of Patafijali in his Mahabhasya. 
From another standpoint it may be called style. With 
Vitthala the case is quite different. Fie is very fond of 
long compounds and sentences and of words which are likely 
to give alliteration. A perusal of his works leads u.s to believe 
that he had a very great command over classical Sanskrit 
language and literature and there too he was much influenced 
by Bana’s Kadambari. His overfondness for compounds may 
be a result of his acceptance of Dandin’s theory that super- 
abundance of compounds is the soul of prose. His style may 
be called Almost all his works are full of passages’ 

justifying the above remark. 

In the Bhasya also we find two different styles exactly 
CO! responding to those of Vallabha and Vitthala. Some 
portion’’ of the Bhasya completely answers to the description 

... six lines more— STg t 
(^fFWKst, pp. 97-98. Benares S. S. 34.) 

?f5=qs!T ... 5 lines 

more— ^ I ^ 

(76*i.,pp. 171-172.) 



^ BFUSRft U 

{Ibid., p. 219.) 

” Of. i?fT5! ^5[rF5nsil ^ i i 

| on I. 1. 1.) 

n 'q : I qin^srsBicgr i ^rorf^- 

fe*»fq I ... on II. 3. 39.) 

w: i wrftwk: i... 

cTwra i (iRgHrsq omiii. 2. 25.) 
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of Vallabha’s style, while tlie other portion ^ is in keeping with 
the style of Vitthala. We are therefore forced to come 
to the conclusion that the Anubhasya has been written by both 
Vallabha and Vitthala. 

The next internal evidence is of thought and matter. A 
critical study of the works of both the father and the son will 
clearly show that there is a remarkable difference in their men- 
tality. One and the same thing is viewed by them from differ 
ent standpoints and this is carried to such an extent that 
Vitthala does not remain satisfied with the explanations of 
his father and is tlierefore compelled to express his own opi- 
nion in the matter by offering some alternative explanation 
introducing it by his usual This has invariably happened 
in almost all the works of Vallabha and the commentators do 
not fail to point out the addition made by Vitthala,® and 
what is moi’e, the additional explanations very much differ from 
the original ones of his father— a fact clearly indicating differ- 
ence in their mentality. Moreover, there are certain Sutras 
of the Vedanta-Sutras which are differently explained by the 



... six lines more I on III. 3. 1. ) 


. . . three lines more-— 

I ( on III. 3. 3.) 

“ In his Series of Benares) Vallabha 

explains the 27th verse of the first chapter. Vitthala, not being 
satisfied with his father’s explanation, expresses his own view by 
saying I ... 29 lines inore. the commenta- 

tor thereon, remarks — (another name of 
Vitthala) I In a similar manner Vitthala 

adds his own explanation to his father’s explanation of the 69th verse 
of the abovementioned This remark is also applicable to 

Vallabba’s a commentary on BhSgavata, 
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faiiher and the son/ There is also one Sutra® explained 
by Vallabha in the Bhasya and Vitthala has not at all hesitat- 
ed in incorporating his own interpretation in the body of the 
text of the Bhasya. This dilference of opinion is seen in the 
portions of the Bhasya. The Sutras of the first two and a 
half Adhyayas are more or less interpreted in the most natural 
manner, generally in keeping with the spirit of the Upanisads. 
The writer of the first portion is always conscious of the fact 
that the Brahmasutras of Badarayana try to harmonize differ- 
ent conflicting passages of the Upanisads and the interpreta- 
tion of the Sutras must be at any rate in keeping with the 
general tenor of the Upanisads. Most of the quotations in the 
portion, alleged to have been written by Vallabha, are therefore 
from the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads, 
the ^rauta-Sutras, Manu, Gita and rarely from Bhagavata, ® 
even though the last one is looked upon by Vallabha as one 
of the four authoritative works of his Sampradaya, Even the 
word ‘ Pusti ’ ( ‘ grace ’ ), the most important word in the 
religion founded by Vallabha, is mentioned only once and 
that too as a side remark.* Some of the Sutras containing 
the word or any form of the are taken to refer 
to some Upanisadic passage or to some Gita yerse. It is 
only once that the reference is made to Bhagavata. * The 

® Contrast Vitthala^s explanation of slo ^p II. 3. 42 given in his 
p. 91, with that of Vallabha in the Bhssya. Similarly 
contrast the explanations on Sfo II. 3.43, IV. 4.22. 

® l (^O ?!j;o I. l. n.). Read the BhEsya thereon 

and the remark made by the commentator. 

® The total number of quotations from BhSgavata is about 
138, out of which only 30 are found in the first two and a half 
Adhyayas, while the remaining are to be found in the latter portion. 

* i i (on 

II. 3. 42). 

° The Sntra occurs four times. In the first two 

oases the reference is to Gl^, in the third case to Manu and in the 
last base to Bhagavata. g occurs thrice. In the first place it 

refers to Ka^iha and Sveta^vatara, in the last two places the refer- 
ence is to BhagayatE- 
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first portion again contains many references to i 

All these characteristics are to be found in Vallabha alone 
and it should therefore be held that the first portion of the 
Bhasya was written by him. The latter portion, however, con- 
tains as a general rule many references to the principal reli- 
gious tenets of Vallabha’s school. The writer of the portion 
seeks every opportunity to usher in his own religious beliefs. 
In some places in the Bhasya a long discussion is given about 
things which should find place in some religious works. It 
has been above shown that Vitthala’s alternative explanations 
are religious in character and the same thing happens 
in the second part of the Bhasya. There are many 
references ' to the system of of which Vitthala 

was a great scholar. The interpretation of EiJ in the 
Sutras (referred to in Note 13) in the latter portion 
of the Bhasya is generally in keeping with the religious 
doctrines as the reference in almost all cases is made to Bhaga- 
vata for which Vitthala had much predilection. It is thus 
obvious that the author of the second portion of the Bhasya 
is Vitthala. The preponderance of religious beliefs in 
Vitthala’s Bhasya may be due, not to his ignorance of the 
nature of the Brahma Sutras, but to his strong desire of 
refuting Sankara’s Mayavada which was, in his (Vitthala’s) 
eyes, untenable. In exploding Sankara’s theory of Maya 
Vitthala was more or less influenced by the former’s way of 
arguing.* It is therefore clear that the mentality of Vallabha 
and Vitthala was so different that the latter could not see eye 
to eye with his father, | and this accounts for the different 
strata of thoughts in the Bhasya. 

' Of. AuubhSfya on no m. 2. 37 ; III. 3. 3. pp. 

106, 105, etc. 

® Sankara first explains the SHtras naturally and then intro- 
duces his own theory by remarking : and therein upsets 

everything that he has said before. Vitthala also does the same 
thing in his Bha§ya. 
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Further we find iR the Bhasya references' to and 

— works decidedly written by Vitthala. In one 
place* Vitthala is mentioned by his name. These references 
are absurd unless we suppose that the portion containing the 
references has been written by Vitthala. Vallabha cannot 
refer to the woi’ks of Vitthala who was only fifteen years old 
when the former breathed his last.® The references, again, 
cannot be dismissed on the ground of interpolation as they 
are found e\’en in the oldest manuscript of the sixteenth 
century. It can thus be shown that Vitthala has his hand in 
completing the Bhasya. 

Turning to the external evidence, we find that Vitthala 
in his refers to his own Bhasya on particular 

Sutras.* This would be meaningless unless we suppose that 
some part of the Bhasya was written by^him. 

Moreover, almost all the commentators of Anubhasya 
from the learned Purusottamji (born 1668 A.D.) down to 
Giridharji (born 1791 A.D.) remark in their commentaries on 
the Anubhasya on st® IIL 2. 34 that the Bhasya from that 
Sutra up to the end has been written by Vitthala.* Yogi 
Gopeivarji (born 1780 A.D.), the writer of a com- 

mentary on Purusottamji’s st^, gives new introductory 


' quoted in the Bhssya on Sfo HI. 3. 3. f^S*^** 

quoted in the Bhasya on STo III. 2. 41; III, 3. S4; IV. 2. 1(3 ; IV. 
4.14 ; IV. 4, 17. 

* In the Bhasya on ao HI. 2. 41. 

’ Vallabha died in 1531 A.D., while Vitthala was born in 1516 

* Vitthala himself says 5? ?tSfT Wf 

I p. 66.) ’ 

Purusottamji in his remarks as fg 3IRWf 

{ I Anubhasya with irwir, p. 969 (Benares 

edition). 
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verses' iix his srf^ on the sraw on 111.2.34, 

wherein he distinctly says that the Bhasya henceforth has come 
from the pen of Vitthala. Krsnachandra (born in the first half 
of the seventeenth century), the author of WsrsraiRr^T, a 
summary of Anubhasya, endorses the same view.* 
Purusottamji in his a commentary on Vallabha’s 

more than once I’efers to Vitthala’s pox'tion of the 

Bhasya.* 

The last evidence is historical. From Vallabha’s reference.s, 
in ids to the interpretation.s of the Sutras — interpre- 

tations not to be found in the present text of the Anubhasya 
— we are led to believe that Vallabha must have written a big 
Bhasya on the Brahma Sutras and must have later on sum- 
marised it in the form of Anubhasya, and this is quite possible 
when we see that Vallabha is in the habit of giving small and 
big editions of his works.* The very name Anubhasya (=a 
small Bhasya) suggests the same thing. All the original 
MSS. of Vallabha’s works came into the possession of Gopi- 
nathaji, Vallabha’s eldest son, after the death of the father. 
Gopinathaji died in about 1564 A.D. and was soon followed 

ii ? ii 

51 ^ {\\ii 

5Rit? ii ^ ii 

Gope^varji further remarks 

“ f?t 'SniJlIT I on III. 2. 34, 

* q«ir OT Hr=RT®n^ li^i sr^fn: ( s=?jf- 

f%|[t ) ( on p. 60, Benares edition). 

* Almost all the works of Vallabha have got double editions, 

e.g., and commentaries on BhSgavata, the former 

small, the latter big, SfOT and and so on. 
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by his only son Purusottama— an incident which made the 
widow of Gopinathaji tux’n mad. Owing to the mental 
derangement she had a quarrel with Vitthala, Vallabha’s 
second son, and did not give any MSS. to him. Vitthala tried 
his level best to secure the MSS. of his father but succeeded in 
getting a fragment of the Anubhasya up to III. 2. 33 together 
with the MSS. of other works. Seeing the Bhasya incomplete 
he thought himself duty bound to complete it and he did it 
accordingly. It is needless to mention that the big Bhasya of 
Vallabha is now irretrievably lost. 

It is now clear from the external and internal evidence 
that Anubhasya has been written by Vallabhacharya and 
his son Vitthalesa, that the latter’s Bhasya begins from 
III. 2. 34 and that Vallabha’s Bhasya came to an 
abrupt end on account of the loss of original MSS. due to 
the family quarrel. It can therefore be held, without any 
fear of contradiction, that there is double authorship of 
Anubhasya. 
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A SCHOOL OF SOUTH INDIAN BUDDHISM IN 

KANCHI 

Peof. S. KEISHNASWAMI IYENGAR, M.A., Pt.D. 

{Madras University) 

1. Kanchi, the Conjeevaram of Anglo-Indian usage, 
has been within historic times the capital of the country 
known to outsiders as Dravida. Dravida, though in its 
origin applicable to all the Tamil land, has become con- 
fined to one division of it, the northern portion of the 
eastern half of the Tamil country. But the terms, Chola, 
and Pandya were known to Katyayana, the author of the 
Varttikas on Panini. We have to come down to the days 
of Patafljali for a reference to the city of Kanchi as such. 
While the city may have existed, possibly under another 
name, the city must have acquired fame and become an 
important centre by the time that Patanjali settled down 
to writing his Mahabhashya. Even in Tamil literature 
the three kings of the South, Chera, Chola and Pandya, 
seem to be the .earlier and more important, while the terri- 
tory dominated by Kanchi is said to have been reclaimed 
to civilisation by the Chola King, Karikala. Patafljali’s 
knowledge of the South must have been fuller than that 
of his predecessors, as he has, at any rate, one note on the 
usage of the South in respect of Sanskrit terms.^ We 
may, therefore, take it that Kanchi was a place of import- 
ance in the South in the age of Patafljali. The body of 

1 Where he refers to the term Sarasl being u.setl for large 
lakes. 

Mahabhashya, I. i. 19, 

Bhandarkar — Dakhan. 

Bom. Gaz., I. i, p. 140. 
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Tamil literature, called the Sangam works collectively, 
have references to Kanchi, and we know of chief s who held 
rule there. There are one or two poems which refer to that 
city, and describe it elaborately. The best known among 
them is the Perumpanarrupadai, a poem composed with 
the set object of praising the liberality of the chief that 
ruled over Kanchi at the time, Tondaman Ilam Tiraiyan. 
The Tamil ha/oya Manimekhalai devotes one whole section 
to it, and describes certain features of the city not referred 
to in other works. At the time to which the description 
in Manimekhalai has reference, the ruler of Kanchi was 
a Chola monarch, who is known by the royal designation 
Nedumudi Kil|i, that is, ‘ the Killi of the High Crown.’ 
He came to the throne in succession to the great Chola, 
KarikMa, either immediately after, as in all probability 
was actually the case, or in the second generation, and the 
first chief of importance is one described as Tondaman, 
the great one among the Tondaiyar, and Ilam Tiraiyan, 
Tiraiyan the younger, involving by implication that there 
was an older Tiraiyan. There is one such known in this 
body of literature called, without any modifying adjunct, 
Tiraiyan, associated with the territory of the Tondaiyar, 
with a place called Pavattiri.^ Pavattiri probably was the 
capital of the Tondaiyar at the time*, whose chief hill is 
described as Vengadam (modern Tirupati). It is appar- 
ently to distinguish him from this Tiraiyan that the other 
is given the attribute ‘ the younger.’ Ilaiii Tiraiyan as 
ruler of Kanchi seems to ha,ve followed the Killi referred 
to above. In general terms, Kanchi is described as a place 

2 Pavattiri known in later inscriptions is ‘ Pavattiri that had 
been swallowed np by the sea,’ The modern village Reddipalem 
in the Gtidur Taluq is described in inscriptions as ‘ Kakandi in 
Kadalkonda Pavattiri.’ Kakandi, it mrrst be noted, was the old 
name by which Kaveripatiinam itself was known. (Kellore Ins., 
I, pages 443, 446; Ins, 87— 105.) 
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of very considerable importance, containing a fort, a 
palace, and a number of temples, of which one Vishnu 
shrine is specifically mentioned by name, Bauddha 
Viharas and so on. 

2. Kanchi figures as the capital city of that region 
in the earliest Pallava charters known to us. In the 
inscriptions of the Kadambas of Banavasi across on the 
western side of the peninsula, the founder Mayurasarman 
is said to have gone to Kanchi to complete his Vedic studies. 
It is perhaps this reputation of the city as a seat of learn- 
ing that is responsible for the later Pallava charters on 
copper plates describing it as a ghatika of the Brahmans. 
In the period of the great Pallavas for which we have a 
vast amount of information in the Pallava charters them- 
selves, it maintained that reputation. Most of the temples 
in the city came into existence in this age, and if several 
of them were in existence before, they received consider- 
able addition and elaboration so that we might date the 
existing buildings to the age of the Pallavas, except in a 
few cases. The association of Bharavi and Dandin with 
Kanchi, which we find stated in a recently discovered 
Sanskrit work, Avantisundarikathasara, ascribed to 
Dandin, seems to have some justification.® These two 
poets are said there to have been related to each other as 
great-grandfather and great-grandson and are said to have 
come into Kanchi from the region of what is now Gujarat. 
They resided in the courts of Simhavishnu and Eajasimha 
respectively. In fact Dandin is said to have been tutor 
to the Pallava prince Rajasirhha, according to one read- 
ing, at any rate, of the Kavyadar^a. It undoubtedly was 
a great centre of Sanskrit learning, and it maintains that 

* This is confirmed in the original Katha with a change of one 
detail that Dandin was the great-grandson of a contemporary of 
Bharavi, Dlmodara by name, not of Bharavi himself {vide Pundit 
Harihara Sastri’s paper among the summaries, JiTo. 20, pp. 44-7). 
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position to some extent even now, the only other place that 
challenged its eminence in this direction in some periods 
of history being Srirangam in the south. 

3. In Buddhist history and Jain tradition alike 
Kanchi figures as an important centre of Buddhism as 
well. The kavya Manimekhalai contains an elaborate 
description of, at any rate, one Buddhist establishment 
that existed in the city to which the Chola ruler referred 
to above made vast additions. In the itinerary of Hiuen 
Tsang there are references to parts of the city sacred to 
Buddha. It is here as a great Buddhist centre that the 
Jain teacher Akalahka held a disputation and destroyed 
Buddhist heresy.'' Dihnaga was born in the Siihhavaktra 
gate of the city, and Dharmapala was similarly prince of 
Kanchi. At the time of the kavya Manimekhalai, Kanchi 
happened to be for some time the residence of the great 
Buddhist divine and teacher Aravana Adigal, the highest 
authority in the Tamil land for the orthodox teaching of 
the Buddha. It is in connection with him that Kanchi 
is brought into reference in Manimekhalai. 

4. Manimekhalai, the heroine, was the daughter of a 
very comely dancing woman Madhavi. She was the child 
of a rich merchant’s son, who, owing to his devotion to 
Madhavi, the mother, practically lost all his wealth, and, 
in a moment of contrition, resolved to go away from the 
place to Madura with a view to rehabilitating himself by 
setting up as a merchant there. His one difficulty was 
want of capital. His chaste wife, Kannahi, offered to part 
with the only one of her costly jewels yet left with her for 
the purpose. The husband and the wife started on their 
journey unknown to others of the family even and reached 
Madura. In an attempt to sell the jewel, he was shown 

'I Epitaph on MaliliSeua, Epi. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 186 and 189. 

; 'J. So. B 

- Pieet--hoih; Gaia. 1: ii, pag® 407. 
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up as being in possession of stolen property, and the jewel 
was readily taken to be that which the queen of Madura 
had lost recently. He was ordered to be put to death, and 
the jewel recovered, by the hasty monarch. The chaste 
wife called upon the gods to burn the city, and having got 
across the borders into the Chera country immolated her- 
self. When news of this calamity reached Kaveripatti- 
nam, the courtesan, whose attachment to the young mer- 
chant was real, resigned herself to a life of repentance 
for her contribution to this tragedy, and her young beau- 
tiful daughter who had just attained the age of maturity, 
similarly resolved to become a Buddhist nun. The heir- 
apparent of the Chola ruler had already set his heart on 
her and attempted to take possession of her somehow, 
losing his life ultimately in the effort. Under the protec- 
tion of her guardian-angel, the young woman passed 
through her trials successfully and received her initiation 
from Aravana Adigal at KanchT ultimately. In the 
course of these transactions she first of all went to a small 
island called Manipallavam. near Ceylon where, on seeing 
a Buddha seat of miraculous power, she learnt the history 
of her previous life. She returned to Kaveripattinam 
and, on the advice of this Aravana Adigal, she went on as 
a Buddhist noviciate for some time there. When the time 
had come for her to learn the heretical systems of religion 
before she was initiated into orthodox Buddhism, she pro- 
ceeded to Vanji, the capital of the Cheras on the west 
coast. Learning all that the heretical teachers had to teach 
there, she ultimately came down to Kanchl, to which place 
Arava^ia Adigal had already proceeded, because Kaveri- 
pattinam had been swallowed up by the sea. She was ini- 
tiated into the orthodox teaching of the Buddha and en- 
tered the Buddhist order as a nun. That is the whole story 
'of the hdvya. The work actually consists of thirty separ- 
ate books, each one of the boo^s or cantos dealing with 
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one incident in her life-story. There are three of such books 
devoted to her change of religion ; book 27 gives an account 
of the various heretical systems that prevailed at the time 
and a summary of what each system had to teach. Book 
29 deals with her initiation into the orthodox teaching of 
the Buddha. Book 30 .iust expounds that orthodox system. 

5. In the canto expounding Buddhist logic (29) 
Aravana Adigal starts with the statement that the great 
Jina was ‘ the first being ’ and he recognised only two 
pramanas, namely, Pratyaksha and Ammana. OtKer 
pramarms or instruments of knowledge are not valid ac- 
cording to him. This position is taken to be the general 
characteristic of Buddhism in later periods of history.® 
But the point here is that it seems to refer to the existence 
and recognition in other systems of the other pramams 
and a critical attitude by which the rest are actually re- 
jected as being included in the second. It is this parti- 
cular attitude that is of value from the chronological point 
of view. Aravana Adigal actually teaches this as the 

5 A discussion was raised on this particular point by Professor 
Kuppuswami Sastri of Madras ajid Professor AdMkari of Benares 
that alll Batiddhas accepted only two pramdnas, and this particular 
point therefore cannot he of assistance from the point of view of 
chronology. The chronological importance of this particular 
point consists in this. There is a clear statement in the chapter 
on the instruments of knowledge as accepted by the Bauddhas that 
there were other ■pramw^ax which were rejected by the Bauddhas 
as being included, or at least capable of being included, in Ana- 
'nidna itself. What were the other pmmdims considered and re- 
jected, would be a matter of interest and even of chronological 
vallue. The statement that there were ten pTwmdnax recognised by 
Vyasa, eight by Krtakoii and six by Jaimini, and their rejection 
are involved actually in this statement. Dihnaga is stated to 
have definitely rejected Sahda and Anumdna as invalid. But here 
is a statement that all the others of the categoiy, even of ten, ai’e 
not exactly rejected but are regarded as superfluous, which may 
be an indication that Aravana Adigal taught before Dinnaga, and 
gfter Krtakoti, the Vrttikarsfc, 
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orthodox method according to the teaching of the Buddha 
himself and of nobody else. These, as far as we know, 
are the only two immdnas recognised by the Buddhist 
logician Dinnaga whose date may now be taken to be A.D. 
400. If Aravana Adigal came after Dinnaga. one may ex- 
pect him to quote the authority of the great logician. The 
fact that he does not do so, and refers back to the actual 
teaching of the Buddha himself, may be taken to be evi- 
dence that this saint represents a school of teaching ante- 
rior to Dinnaga. Dinnaga, it will be remembered, came 
from Kanchl, and according to Hiuen Tsang he belonged 
to the Siifahavaktra part of the city of Kanchl. The 
place where Aravana Adigal taught was similarly a sub- 
urb of Kanchl at the time. The presumption, therefore, 
is that there was a school at Kanchi which taught this 
system of logic, and of which perhaps the most shining ex- 
ponent was Dinnaga. Is this position that Aravana 
Adigal was a predecessor of Dinnaga sustainable on the 
basis of the age of the Manimekhalai itself t 

6. The hdvya Manimekhalai is, in its subject-matter, 
a continuation of the narrative of the Silappadhikaram, as 
has been pointed out already. In the poems constituting 
the prologues and the epilogues of the work, there are 
references, clear and unmistakable, that the authors in- 
tended that the two books should constitute a single poem. 
Either poem without the other will not constitute a full 
epic. The authors were friends, according to Tamil tradi- 
tion, and Ilango Adigal, an ascetic prince, the author of 
the first, at any rate, refers to the author of the other poem, 
the grain merchant Sittalai Sattan of Madura, in the 
body of his work more than once. The former was a 
Chera prince, and the latter was a grain merchant of 
Madura. Sattan’s name figures among the forty-nine 
names constituting the third academy of Madura as hand- 
ed down in Tamil literary tradition, The two works. 
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therefore, must be regarded as works contemporary with 
the Sangam on this basis alone, and, as a consequence, 
whatever was the age of the Sangam, must be the period 
when these works were produced. A body like the 
Sangam could have existed for generations. There is 
clear evidence of a brilliant epoch, the works produced in 
which constitute more or less the whole body of literature 
known as Sangam works now. That they were works of 
a single epoch can be proved by the internal evidence of 
that literature as a w’-hole. 

7. In the whole of this work there are references to 
Buddhism and incidents connected with Buddhist teach- 
ing. In none of these contexts do we find any allusion to 
the teaching of the Madhyamika school or to its prominent 
exponents Nagarjuna and Deva. Nagarjuna and Deva are 
now recognised to have lived before A.D. 250, and the form- 
er is stated in, Chinese authorities to have been a contempo- 
rary of a Satavahana ruler, a statement which clearly 
fixes them to a period somewhat anterior to A.D, 250. 
How is this omission to be explained? In the exposition 
of the various existing systems, heretical and other, this 
system would have found mention if Aravaiia Adigal was 
opposed to it. But since Sattan, the author, omits to men- 
tion the system prevailing in Ceylon, the same reason may 
have led him to omit the Madhyamika system as well. 
But there is this to be said against such an assumption. 
The Madhyamika system seems to have been a system hostile 
to orthodox Buddhism at the time, and in the Buddhist 
tradition of Ceylon reference is made to prominent inci- 
dents, by way of disputation. Deva and Nagarjuna came 
into contact actually in that manner, before the former 
adopted the actual teaching of the latter. Having regard to 
the great importance of the departure made by Nagarjuna, 
the omission may well be interpreted as due to non-exist- 
ence; in other words, as dUe to Aravana Adigal having 
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taught earlier than Nagarjuna in the Tamil country. Ceylon 
was not altogether unknown in this work. Manimekhalai 
went to the island of Manipallavam near Ceylon, and there 
is reference to the footprints of the Buddha on the 
Samantakuta in Ratnadvipa, as it is called, certainly one 
part of Ceylon. The absence of omission of the teaching 
of the Buddha and Buddhist divines living in the island 
may be because Aravana Adigal may have regarded him- 
self as belonging to the same school of orthodox teaching 
of the Sthaviravada (Theravada). The only alternative 
conclusion seems to l>e to say that the author was unaware 
of the existence of Buddhism in Ceylon, or that Buddhism 
did not exist in Ceylon, either of which would be too much 
to. prove. 

8. At the very commencement of the book dealing 
with heretical systems, the Vaidika are describ- 

ed, and reference is made to three teachers of these — Veda- 
vyasa, Krtakoti, and Jaimini. To these are ascribed the 
acceptance of ten, eight and six prmnanas, respectively. 
The discussion winds up with the statement that the sys- 
tems recognised at the time were only , the well-known six, 
Lokayata, Bauddha. Sdhkhya, Naiydyika, Vaisesika 
and Mwidmsd. The respective teachers of these are recit- 
ed as Brhaspati, Jina, Kapila, Akshapada, Kanada, and 
Jaimini; and the recognised pramd-iias at the time are 
given as 'pi'atyaksha, anumdna-, sabda, ujximdna, artJia- 
putti and cohhd'oa. It must be noted here that in this 
recital Mimamsd is given as a single system. 

Two other peculiarities must also be noted here. 
Among the six systems, which according to the Mani- 
roekhalai include Lokdyata and Bauddha, and to which the 
SIX Vaidika pramdnaf; are applicable, will be noted the 
omission of two of the well-known six systems of Hindu 
philosophy as distinct from the non-Brahmanical systems, 
They are the Yoga system of Patafljali and the Vedanta 
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of Vyasa. Excluding, therefore, the two non-Brahmanical 
systems, and including the two above-mentioned, we get the 
six orthodox systems of philosophy, accepted ordinarily as 
such up to the days perhaps of Sahkaracharya. The Sarva- 
siddhanta-samgraha ascribed to Sahkaracharya mentions 
these six® systems as Vaidika in point of character. It, 
therefore, is noteworthy that the Manimekhalai, in the 
first place, should exclude Yoga and Vedanta and in the 
second place, that it should include Lokdyata and Bmiddha 
among these systems. The Sarva-siddhanta-samgraha refer- 
red to above specifically mentions the ToMyaifO! of Brhas- 
pati, Irhata and Bmiddha systems as opposed to the Veda, 
and as such hostile.’’ They have according to him, therefore, 
to be refuted by general principles of reasoning (yukti) 
as the authority of the Veda is inapplicable. In the light 
of this, the orthodox idea regarding these systems, 
it is remarkable that a professed Buddhist should 
include the Bavddha system among those to' which 
the Vaidika 'pramdms are applicable. That is not 
all; he also includes the ostensibly atheistic Lokd- 
yata in the group, and follows it up by a clear 
statement that these six pi'amdnas are those in use 
at the time when he was writing. The only possible ex- 
planation for this seems to be that the work was written 
at a time when the newly formulated instruments of know- 
ledge by Bodhayana were still in vogue, that even systems 
outside of the Veda like that of the Lokdyata and' Baiiddha 
were tested by the same kind of an organon as the more 
orthodox systems, and before they narrowed themselves 
down to only a few of these 'pramdnas as being applicable 
to their own particular system. The Lokdyata confined 
itself to Pratyaksha and nothing else, notwithstanding the 


6 Sarva-siddhanta-samgrraha, Inti'oductorv Ohapfei-, SI. Id. 
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fact that Anumdna was unconsciously accepted also as a 
means of knowledge; and the Bauddha had limited itself 
to only two, Pratyaksha and Awma/m. One other matter 
of consequence here is that the six recited do not include 
Arhata, the system of the Jainas, which is dealt with 
separately as an independent system among those con- 
sidered heretical by the Buddhists. It is discussed under 
the name Kirgrantha (Nikanda). 

While at this subject we may as well note down the 
systems passed in review in this chapter of Manimekhalai. 
They are (1) Vaidika, (2) Saiva, (3) Brahmavada, (4) 
Vaishnava, (5) Veda, (6) Ajivaka, (7) Nirgrantha, 
(8) Sankhya, (9) Vaiseshika, and (10) Bhuta. Though 
some of these may seem at first sight to be repetitions, 
there are minute differences between them noted, and there- 
fore there was some justification for regarding them as 
separate systems. All these are not included in the six- 
teen systems discussed in the Sarva-dar^ana-saiiigraha of 
Madhavacharya, much less in the eleven systems included 
in the Sarva-siddhanta-samgraha of Sahkaracharya. 
There is a set of twelve systems recited in the Vijnana- 
matra Sastra, which is according to Professor Teitaro 
Suzuki of a somewhat later date than Asvagosha.® They 
are (1) Sankhya, i^) Vaiseshika, i^) Mdihesvam (as the 
Creator), (4) Mahd Brahma (Brahma, as the Creator), 
(5) Kala (Time as the Creator), (6) Sface (as the Creator), 
(7) Water (as the Creator), (8) World (self -created), (9) 
the Quarters (as Creator), (10) Ego (the principle of exist- 
ence), (11) Sahda (immortal sound, regarded as equivalent 
to the Mimamsa) and (12) Lokdyatika. In addition to 
these twelve, the same Buddhist work recites the six well- 
known heretical teachers from the point of view of Bud- 
dhism, (1) Purana Ka^yapa, (2) Markali Gosala, (3) Safl- 


8 Ai^vaghoslia’s ‘ Awakening of the Faith,’ p. 110. 
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jaya Belatti-Putta, (4) Ajitake^akambalin, (5) Kakuda 
Katyayana and (6) Nirgrantha Jfiatiputra. Out of this 
list of eighteen in the Vijnanamatra Sastra, it is only 
two which are specifically recited in the Manimekhalai 
that are not discoverable, the fourth, Vaishnava and 
possibly the fifth, the Veda pure and simple, unless it is 
equated with (11) Sabda of this system. A comparison, 
therefore, of these systems may lead to the inference that 
the Manimekhalai was probably written in the same at- 
mosphere of Buddhism as perhaps that of the writer of 
the Vijnanamatra Sastra. 

The mention of the three Vaidika schools oi Pramatia, 
and their teachers Vedavyasa, Krtakoti and Jaimini 
brings to our notice a point of great importance. That 
Jaimini is the teacher of Purvamimamsa and Vyasa is 
the teacher and expounder of Uttaramimamsa are well 
known. Krtakoti is hardly known. Krtakoti, however, 
seems to be the name of a work rather than that of the 
author,® and is said to be a commentary on the whole of 
the Mimaiiisa including the two divisions, Pmfm and 
Uttar a. These two together are said to have consisted of 
twenty books, of which the first sixteen deal with Purva, 
and the remaining four with Uttara Mimaiiisa. The 
Purvamimamsa of twelve chapters is ascribed to Jaimini 


® It was pointed out at the Conference by Mi*. T. E. Chinta- 
luani, B.A., Eesearcli Student from Madras, that on a consulta- 
tion of four manuscripts in comparison with the published texts, 
the name Krtakoti appears as that of an individual and not of a 
work. The position here taken however is not affected by this 
correction if this correction should turn out to be the time reading*. 
If Krtakoti were the name of the work, the author could verj' well 
be referred to by the n^e of the work if it is of sufficient impoi-t- 
ance to be well-knowiu- ' The point of importance here is that 
Bodhayana and Fpavarsha were two different peisoirs, and that 
Bodhayana wrote the commentary (Vrtti) on the whole of the 
Mimaihsa, and perhaps catti*. to be known as Krtakoti thereby. 
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and is an investigation into ‘ dharma ’ for its subject. Of 
the remaining chapters, the four last are entitled TJttara and 
ascribed to V yasa and their subject-matter is an enquiry into 
‘ Brahmd! The remaining four chapters called Sahkarsha 
Kanda deal with the Devatas and are usually included 
in the Purva. The whole of the Mimarhsa Sastra com- 
posed of twenty chapters had a hhashya or commentary 
written by Bodhayana, and known by the name Krtakoti. 
Owing to the vast extent of this, a slight abridgment of this 
commentary was made by Upavarsha who had another name 
Krtakotikavi according to a work Samyaminamamala.^® 
Even that was found too big for the ordinary understand- 
ing, and the part of sixteen books of it constituting the 
Purvamimaiiisa was further abridged by Devasvami. 
Thereafter the subject divides itself into two distinct 
works, Purva and Uttara, and they get further abridged 
by various commentators by retaining certain chapters and 
omitting others up to the time of Bhattakumarila and 
Prabhakara. This account of the Mimariisa is given in a 
work called Prapanchahrdaya published in the Travancore 
Sanskrit Series by the late Mahamahopadhyaya G-anapati 
Sastri. Hence for our present purpose, Krtakoti is 
a commentary on the Mimaihsa Sastra including the two 
divisions, Dharmakhanda and Brahraakhanda. The author 
of this elaborate commentary was Bodhayana. otherwise 
known generally as Vrittikara. This author was earlier 
than Upavarsha, Devasvami, Bhavadasa, Sabarasvami and 
onwards to Bhattakumarila and Prabhakara. The com- 
mentators following Upavarsha seem to have been respon- 
sible for the division of the work into two distinct- parts 
Dharmakhanda and Brahmakhanda, and since then the 
two parts seem to have been maintained so distinctly as 
ultimately to give the character of distinct Sastras to the 


W Manuscript in the Tanjore Palace Library, 
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two divisions. Manimeklialai, it must be remembered, 
refers to Krtakoti as a teacher along with Jaimini and 
Vedavyasa. According to the Prapaflchahrdaya, the 
Dharmakhanda or Purvamlmamsa is ascribed to Jaimini, 
Brahmakhanda , or Uttaramimamsa to Vedavyasa. 
Bodhayana, however, compiled a commentary on the whole 
of the Mimamsa Sastra, both Purva and Uttara Khandas. 
The collocation of the three names therefore is not in 
reference to distinct works, but seems to have reference to 
the distinctly authoritative position of the teachers. It 
must, therefore, have reference to a time when the author- 
ity of the commentator was at its highest, and stood as 
high as that oif the two respective authors. If we should 
now, therefore, determine the date of Bodhayana and Upa- 
varsha, that might throw some light upon the age of the 
Manimekhalai. Bodhayana was certainly anterior to 
Upavarsha. Upavarsha preceded Devasvami ; Devasvami 
was followed by Bhavadasa, Bhavadasa was followed 
by Sabarasvami. Bodhayana’s date may be some- 
where about the commencement of the Christian era. 
and Manimekhalai may have followed close upon that, 
in the first or second century A.D., on this basis. It is the 
general opinion that the Vrttikara, Bodhayana as he now 
turns out to be, was responsible for the introduction into 
the Mimamsa, discussions on the validity of knowledge, 
and that is what exactly is the position in which he is re- 
presented in the Manimekhalai, although the Tamil classic 
associates Jaimini and Vedavyasa with him in the exposi- 
tion of the 'pramanas applicable to the Vaidika path.^^ 

9. This book again refers to the teaching of the 
'Ajivakas and Nirgranthas. The point worth remarking 

- ^ For the whole of this discussion see a note by Mr. A. 

Rangaswanai Sarasvati in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. V, 
pt. i, p. 107 ff. On p. 114 of this article he notes evidence for 
r^arding Upavarsha as distittot iroip. Acharya Bodhayana, 
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in the reference to these two systems is in that they are, 
in this work, regarded as distinct systems not connected 
with each other. The Ajivaka teacher is made to say 
that Markali was the worshipful one and that their holy 
book was a work known as Navakadir. Later Tamil 
writers on religious topics take it generally that the teach- 
ings of the two were divisions of Jainism.^^ The confusion 
between an Ajivaka and a Jaina is as old as the Divya- 
vadana itself.^^ Manimekhalai maintains their distinct 
character. Even before the date of Sivajiiana Siddhi 
inscriptions refer to a tax in the Tamil country called 
Ajivaka Kdiu, and that is supposed to have been levied 
for the benefit of Jaina settlements. The reference, 
therefore, to Ajivaka as a separate sect distinct from and 
independent of Jainism is evidence of a time for Mani- 
mekhalai when their distinct character was fully recog- 
nised. 

10. The story of the poem is laid at Puhar or 
Kaveripattinam at the mouth of the Kaveri. In the course 
of the story the city is said to have been overwhelmed by 
the sea, and some of the more important citizens removed 
themselves from the place for safety to other places such 
as Vanji on the west coast and Kanchi in the north. 
Thereafter Uraiyur continued to be the capital, and refer- 
ences to the Chola capital are invariably to this latter city. 
This transformation is traceable even in the Sangam liter- 
ature itself. The Sirupanarrupadai, a poem included in the 
Sangam collection and having reference to a chief in the 
region not far from Kanchi, speaking of the respective 
capitals of ‘ the three crowned kings’ of the south mentions 
only Uraiyur as the Chola capital and has no reference 


Sivajfiana Siddhiyar, the first verse in the Ajivaka Sec- 
tion (X). 

B. M. Bama — ^AjivakatS, part i, p. 75. 
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whatsoever to Puhar. The occasion for reference, it must 
be remembered, is merely to indicate that in comparison 
with the capital of the patron of that particular poem, 
these far-famed royal capitals themselves were poor. If 
Puhar had not suffered badly, this omission in that parti- 
cular context would be altogether inexplicable. The book 
therefore has reference to a period of time somew^hat earlier 
in the epoch of the Sangam than the very last period to 
which this poem may be referred. The existence of that 
chieftain in the country round Eanchi with his important 
cities scattered all over the region knowm in historical times 
as Tondamandalam and Peruiiibanappadi, and the refer- 
ence to the royal capitals of ‘ the three crowned kings ’ in 
an unfavourable comparison is again indication of an age 
when the kingdoms had declined visibly and the chieftains 
were coming into prominence. This happens in a region 
v^here the Pallavas held supreme authority from some- 
where about the middle of the third century onwards to 
almost the tenth century. 

11. The ruler contemporary with Manimekhalai in 
Kaveripattinam is known by the title Nedumudi Kiili, 
‘ Killi of the high crown,’ and was the successor apparently 
of the great Chola Karikala. His son by a Naga princess 
was the Tondaiman ruler, Ilam Tiraiyan, associated with 
Kanchi. Ilarii Tiraiyan seems to be a Sangam celebrity. 
Be is praised as a patron in one of the Sangam poems, 
Perumbanarrupadai, the author of which composed 
another poem in celebration of the great Chola ruler 
Karikala, so that it is clear that he and Karikala must 
have been famous within the lifetime of one poet, although 
it is possible that the poet lived on to a ripe old age. 
Kanchi was at the time of the . Manimekhalai under the 
vioeroyalty of the Chola prince Ilam Killi, the younger 
brother of the ruler at Puhar. This younger brother won 
for the Chola king, his elder brother, a victory at a place 
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called Kariyaru, against the combined armies of the Chera 
and the Pandya. The identification of this river Kari 
has so far not been satisfactorily made. It is now possible 
to identify it rather closely; The learned Editor of the 
work, Pandit Mah. Swaminatha Aiyar, has drawn attention 
to the occurrence of the name in a slightly different form 
in the Periya Puranam.^'' He also draws attention to the 
reference that a Chola king is said to have died at Kari- 
yaru.^® Later references make it clear that the Kari refer- 
red to is a river, and if a Chola king probably died there, 
the reference is to his falling in battle on the banks of the 
river. The text states that the prince after the battle 
carried off a white umbrella, the symbol of protection that 
the king gave to his subjects. The victory is said to have 
been won against those with the emblem of the bow and 
the fish, meaning thereby the Chera and the Pandya. 

12. The Pandya seem to have been only an accessory ; 
the Chera must have been the principal enemy. During the 
period of the works under reference the ruling Chera was 
Senguttuvan by name. His predecessor had extended his 
authority across the middle of the Peninsula comprising 
the Coimbatore and Salem districts, and had through the 
assistance of the Malayaman chieftain defeated the chief 
Ori in the region of the Kollimalais^^ in the Salem district, 
and is said to have consummated this victorious expansion 
of his territory and authority by celebrating an ahhisheka 
of his in which he was able to bathe simultaneously in the 
waters of the two seas, the eastern and the western. This 
statement is explained by the fact that he celebrated a 
great abhisheka or royal ablution , by bringing the water 

Peilya Pmuiiain — TiruiiaTukkava^ii-Nayanar Puranaia, 

Stanza 343. 

15 Piirananfiru, 47; Manimekhalai, Canto 19, 126-127. 

15 ,\haiu, 209 and Posms i-efeiriiiff to Kari and Ori. 
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of the two seas by means of relays of elephants4'^ Under 
his successsor, Senguttuvan, the effort at expansion conti- 
nued, and the opportunity was given by a great civil war 
that took place in the Chola territory between the ruling 
Chola and nine of his cousins, who simultaneously revolted 
against the succession of, it may be, Nedumudi Killi 
Senguttuvan reduced the rebels to subjection and restored 
his cousin the Chola to a position of authority as a result 
of this victory. The victory was achieved at a place called 
JSTerivayil not far from JJraiyur the capital.^® Senguttu- 
van therefore had advanced so far as that. It was prob- 
ably on a subsequent occasion that the Chola ruler’s 
brother Ilam Killi of Kanchl gained a victory over the 
combined armies of the Chera and the Pandya at Kariyaru. 
The territory between the two Pennars almost was includ- 
ed in the region generally known as Tondamandalam, 
which at one time was also called Perumbanappadi, the 
region of the Brhad Bana. Over a considerable part of 
this region ruled the Malayaman chieftain Kari with his 
capital at Tirukkovilur at this period. North of this 
territory was Topdamandalam proper with its head- 
quarters at Kanchi. The territory of the Tiraiyan chief 
extended northwards to include the Pulicat Lake within 
it and possibly the northern boundary was marked by the 
Svarnamukhi river which empties itself into the Bay of 
Bengal a little to the north of the Pulicat Lake. Pavat- 
tiri was the capital of an elder Tiraiyan, and Vengadam 
is generally spoken of as the hill of the Tondaiyar.^® So 
the region properly belonging to the Tondaiyar must have 
been actually to the northward of Kanchi, Kanchi being 
included within it. The vioeroyalty of Kanchi therefore 


Padirruppattu, iii ; Padig'am, 2. 

18 Silappadhikaram, Book 28.a 117-17. Padirruppattu V. 
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extended as far north as Tirupati and Kalahasti. That 
is the course of the Svarnamukhi river if it did not go 
farther north to include the Gudur Taluq within it. The 
war, therefore, must have taken place, it may be, by the 
activity of the people of Tondaiyar supported by the Chera 
and the Pandya, the natural enemies of the Cholas, as it 
were, or it may be to settle the point of rivalry between 
the Malayaman chief and the Chola viceroy. This Kari- 
yaru, where the battle was fought, is now identifiable with 
some degree of certainty with a stream which passes 
through the railway station of Sulurpet, and empties it- 
self into the Pulicat Lake. Through most of its course, 
this river constitutes a twin stream, both of them taking 
their rise in the Nagari hills, one in the western group called 
Kalingi on the survey map, and the other taking its rise 
in the eastern group which is named on the larger maps 
as Kaleru. The two unite a little way down Sulurpet, 
and the united stream empties itself into the Pulicat Lake. 
The name Kaleru now seems to be the name Kari of old.® 
There is a place called Ramagiri some distance from the 
source of the Kaleru stream in the eastern spurs of the 
Nagari hills, somewhere to the north of Satyavedu. The 
Siva temple in the village goes by the name Vali^varam 
described in the records of the Chola and early Kijaya- 
nagar periods as the temple of Karikkarai Udaiya 
Nayanar, that is, the Lord of the place Karikkarai. Karik- 
karai by itself would mean the bank of the Kari. The 
Periya Puranam in the context already noted above, refers 
to this temple where Appar or Tirunavukkarasu (Vagi- 
svara in Sanskrit) is said to have worshipped. In describ- 
ing the life of this devotee of Siva, he is said to have gone 
to the great temple at Tiruvalangadu near Arkonam, then 

20 Kaleru =Kaia+6i‘u; the second word is river in Telugu. 
.The first word would mean black which is the meaning of the 
Tamil word Kari = Krishna in Sanskrit, 
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to Trippasur near Tiruvallur, and then travelled a great 
distance crossing hills and streams till at last he came to 
Tirukkarikarai. After worshipping Siva there, he reached 
in the next stage of his pilgrimage Kalahasti. Vali- 
svaram at Ramagiri answers to the Karikkarai of this 
itinerary very closely, and as the writer of the Periya 
Puranam, the Life of the Saiva Saints, lived in the period 
of the Cholas, the reference in the work may be regarded 
as relating to the period of the inscriptions. The tradi- 
tion that Appar travelled in the seventh century along this 
line to various temples referred to above is an indication 
that the seventh century tradition knew of this Karik- 
karai. The name could not have come into use all oif a 
sudden in the seventh century seeing that it is the name 
of a minor natural feature, that of a river. The temple 
on its bank may have come into existence at any time, but 
the river must have been there. Therefore we may take 
it that this is the stream referred to as the battlefield 
where the Chola fought against the Chera and the Pandya 
combined. This finds support in the fact that the terri- 
tory and towns much farther north were included in the 
I’amil land of the Tondaman or Tiraiyan chieftains, and 
in the inscriptions of the Chola period there is mention of 
a place called Kakandi described as having been situated 
in the district of Pavattiri, which became submerged in 
the sea. Kakandi is another name for Kaveripattinam, 
derived from a ruler Kakanda,®^ and if this northern city 
took its name from that, the capital city of the Cholas, 
■that region must have been under the authority pf the 
Cholas. Kariyaru may, therefore, be now definitely taken 
to be the eastern of the twin streams forming the river 
Kalingi which flows into the Pulicat Lake as one stream. 


^ Maaimeklialai, XXlI, 26 — 38, 
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13. From what has been said in the section above of 
the battle fought on the banks of the river Kari, it is likely 
that the period referred to was the period of the ascen- 
dency of K^cmgutiuvan (.!hera in the south, and that is the 
later period of the greatest activity of the Third Tamil 
Sangam. The advance of the Chera and the Pandya so 
far north, it would be difficult to postulate at any other 
period subsequent to A.D. 300, as afterwards the region 
was dominated by the Pallavas who were a comparatively 
minor, though considerable, power up to the middle of 
the sixth century. From the beginning of that century, 
they were rapidly coming into great importance, so much 
so that at the end of it they stood out the dominant power 
in South India. The Chola country had been reduced 
more or less to comparative insignificance, Pallava 
authority being recognised as far south as the Kaveri early 
in the following century. The Pallavas maintained their 
dominance till about the tenth century, and the powers 
with whom these had to contend in the particular region 
indicated were the Chalukyas, western and eastern, and 
when the western Chalukyas were overthrown, the Eash- 
trakutas. The likely period of battle between the actual 
contending parties in this battle seems almost impossible 
after A.D. 300 in our present state of knowledge of South 
Indian history. 

14. Before concluding, however, it may be as well to 
invite attention to cfie or two other points which have 
been made use of as decisive factors in settling the chro- 
nology of the work. One of these is the astronomical de- 
tail in the work which refers to the Nakshatra VUakha 
as the fourteenth. This implies the counting of the 
Nakshatra from the Krttika as the starting point. If 
this detail were taken bodily from the old Buddhist tradi- 
tion as the reference is merely to the date of the birth of 
the Buddha, at which there was to be the miraculous ap- 
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pearance of his begging bowl also, nothing could be argued 
from this. But in regard to the chronology of the work, 
such tradition may have been centuries older. There is 
nothing, however, to show that it was so copied from an 
older tradition. There is a reference to Kuchchara- 
Kudikai.^^ This is an exact equivalent of the Sanskrit 
Grurjara Gutika. The philological equivalence is abso- 
lutely sound ; but the argument built upon it involves other 
assumptions which cannot yet be taken to be established 
beyond doubt. The mention of the term Gurjara there is 
taken to involve the assumption that the Gurjaras must 
have constructed a structure. I am aware of the tradi- 
tion among the Gurjaras themselves that they were expert 
builders as noted by the late Mr. Jackson.® Among the 
skilled artisans who are referred to in the same work as 
having been employed in the building of the royal hall of 
Kaveripattinam, the Gurjaras do not find mention. The 
Magadhas, the Mahrattas, the Avantis® and the Yavanas 
are said to have co-operated with the artisans of the Tamil 
land in the construction of this great audience hall. 
While therefore the philological equivalence may be ad- 
mitted as quite correct, that is not the only possible equi- 
valent for the term. The term is used there to indicate a 
small shrine of the guardian-deity of Kaveripattinam, 
called Champapati. The term Gxitihd does not neces- 
sarily imply that it was anything like a big structure or 
temple. The fact seems to be that it was a cave with a small 
awning in front in lieu of a verandah (this is the kind of 


^ Canto 18, line 163, Maninieklialai. 

23^ See Appendix A, Bom. Gaz., I, pt. i, note. 

In a move elaborate recital, we have the Magadhas as Jewel- 
workers; Yavanas as carpenters; Avantis as blacksmiths; Kofolas 
as 'painters ; and Vatsas as stneco- workers ; and there is another 
peopile, the name of which is gone, described as goldsmiths. None 
of these come anywhere near the Gurjaras. 
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Structure that was among the earliest known in South 
India) which could in Tamil be described as a KucTiohara- 
Kudikai, which w'ould mean nothing more than a small 
shrine with short rafters and roofed with thatch of some 
kind. Further, the thesis that the Gurjaras were foreign- 
ers and were unknown in India before the Hun invasions 
is a thesis which has yet to be proved. The connection 
between the Huns and the Gurjaras has no legs to stand 
Upon worth the name, and their ethnical connection seems 
altogether unprovable. The matter will have to be taken 
up for separate investigation, and the matter stands at 
present, like so many other dynastic names. The term 
Gurjara is a native word which has been Sanskritised 
somewhat absurdly, and an origin devised to explain the 
absurd Sanskritisation as in the case of the Pallava, 
Chalukya, Hoy^ala and so on. It seems, therefore, clear, 
that it would be putting the cart before the horse to hold 
this detail as a decisive indication of the age, and of a 
weight sufficient to overthrow the whole volume of evidence 
set forth above. From the chronological point of view, 
therefore, Manimekhalai must be regarded as a work of 
the first two centuries of the Christian era, and the School 
of Buddhism referred to therein, presided over by Aravana 
Adigal, must have been a school of that age, or anterior 
to that. Hence the conclusion seems reasonable that the 
system of Buddhist logic taught by Aravana Adigal was 
the system that found its shining exponent in the famous 
Buddhist logician, Dinnaga, in his work Pramana 
Samuchchaya and elaborated by his commentator 
Dharmakirti. 

15. This conclusion is confirmed in a way much more 
definitely than by any other piece of evidence hitherto dis- 
cussed in the work itself. In Chapter XXIX where 
Aravana Adigal discusses the instruments of knowledge by 
which knowledge or truth has to be acquired he gives the 
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five-limbed syllogism oi A hsha'pada and Vdtsydyana as 
the accepted method of approach. Though there is per- 
haps later on an indication that these five may be reducible 
to three, he teaches the five-limbed syllogism as the current 
method of approach. It is well known that Dinnaga it 
was that reduced the five-limbed syllogism of Akshafada 
and Vdtsydyana to the three-limbed syllogism of Aristotle. 
The other distinctive features of Dinnaga’s logic seem 
also to find their root here, but will receive fuller treat- 
ment elsewhere. What has been said above gives a clear 
enough indication that the school of Buddhism, at the head 
oif which stood Aravana Adigal, was anterior to that of 
Dinnaga whose date is now generally accepted as in the 
fourth century A.D., say, roughly about A.D. 400. 
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BY 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 
Principal, Vidyabhamna, Yisvabharati, Santiniketan. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Aryadeva is one of the greatest teachers of Bud- 
dhism and how deeply the people venerated him is 
clearly shown by the epithet acarya (Tib. slob dpon) 
used by such an author as Candrakirtti, a great 
master of the Prasahgika school and the celebrated 
writer of the commentary, Prctsannapadd, on the Mula- 
madhyamakakarikd oi Nagarjuna. The most important 
work by Aryaveda is the GatuhSatakaidstm or Oatvliia- 
taka as it is generally known. It is a treatise of the 
Madhyamika school. As the name itself implies, it is 
composed of four hundred kdrikds or verses divided into 
sixteen prakamnas or chapters, each of them consisting 
of twenty five karikas. Unfortunately the original 
Sanskrit text is not yet found in its entirety, the only 
remains being some fragments discovered and edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri in 
the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 
No. 8, pp. 449-514, to whom every lover of philosophy 
is grateful. Candrakirtti wrote a commentary on this 
work, but this too, in its original Sanskrit version is 
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perhaps lost for ever excepting the portion published 
with the text in the fragments referred to above. 

Out of a total of 400 karikas of the Catuhsataka we 
have now only 131|- in the fragments and lOJ traced as 
quotations in the Prasannapada of Candrakirtti, i.e., 141| 
in all. Thus 258| karikas are lost to us. And we should 
try to reconstruct them, if possible. 

Now, the last eight chapters (IX-XVI) of the book 
were translated by Huen-tsang into Chinese and there is 
a commentary on these chapters by Dharmapala. Prof. 
Dr. G. Tucoi of the University of Rome (now in the 
Visvabharati at Santiniketan) has brought out an 
Italian translation of this Chinese version together with 
the Chinese text.’^ 

The entire work together with the commentary by 
Candrakirtti is, however, to be found only in the 
Tibetan, the text and the commentary being translated 
into it by an Indian scholar, Pandita Suksmajnana 
and a Tibetan scholar, Bhiksu Suryakirtti (Dge slon hi 
ma grogs). 

In a volume ^ published in 1923 Prof. P. L. Vaidya of 
Wellingdon College, Sangli (Bombay), has reconstructed 
in Sanskrit the lost karikas in the Chapters VIII-XVI, 
and translated them into French together with those 
found in the fragments and the PmsannapaM. His 
work is, however, marred by many inaccuracies. The 
present writer has discussed it fully and has reconstruct- 
ed again almost all the karikas of the Chapters VIII-XVI. 
He thinks that it is only by such discussion that one 
may hope to get back some day the actual readings of 
the lost karikas. The work is in the press. 


1 Bivista Degli Studi Orientali, Voh ^, 

2 Mudea mr Aryadem et son Oaiuhiatdka, Chapitres, VIII-XVI. 
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The only possible way for carrying on the work is to 
translate the book into Sanskrit mainly from the Tibetan 
version. Of course, the Chinese version will help much . 
Scholars know how literal and in most oases faithful 
a Tibetan translation of a Sanskrit work is. Indeed, it 
is wonderful and the Tibetan translators have made the 
impossible possible in rendering Sanskrit books so faith- 
fully and literally into a language which belongs to an 
entirely different family. Chinese translations are, how- 
ever, not so accurate, for generally they are very figurat- 
ive or explanatory, and as such cannot be relied upon 
so much as the Tibetan with regard to their power of 
suggesting the actual Sanskrit readings. 

In the present paper I propose to reconstruct in 
Sanskrit the lost karikas of the seventh chapter of the 
Oatuhsatakasastra from its Tibetan version and to edit 
the full Tibetan text of that chapter together with all 
existing original karikas giving copious extracts in 
Tibetan from Candrakirtti’s commentary followed by its 
Sanskrit translation by me. There will also be given at 
the end an English translation of the text. 

In preparing this edition I have used two Xylo- 
graphs (Tanjur, Mdo, Tsha and Ya) of the Xarthang 
edition belonging to the Visvabharati Library, one of 
the CatuThiataka itself and the other of the Catuhsataka- 
vrtti in which all the karikas of the former are quoted 
in toto. 

The following abbreviations are used in the 
paper . 

C^=CatuhSataka. 

G^¥=GatuhsatakavrUi. 

HPS=Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 
or his GatuhSatika in the Memoirs of the 
Voi in, No.’s, pp. 449-514. 
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X=Xylograph. 

Xx= Xylographs. 

* An asterisk put before a karika indicates 
that it is an original karika, woi re- 
constructed. 

— * Words put between two asterisks in a 
karika imply that the karika is a re- 
constructed one excepting only those 
words. 


TEXT. 


151 

=^wrJiftwr5r 1 ?rr«Tcf 

*\*N <? 

^=T|’q^ai'^'Sj^(a^^-q'3^^a^ I 

a^lq|^'qW<3:’|*^'a^ga;,|J ? if 

w 9W^TSfi3 ii I 

f^ «i 5fT«it II \ II 

152 

j|fq?|’q'q-Qp3;,’q?l'Q^tqj;^'q'||'fl^^c:-^ qsf|s^'q^-^-^ | 

^ In & X of CSv adds after omitting na at the end. In c it has 
hyed lot bpin supported by the commentary itself . 

^ X. wrongly mtsho 
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=^5(7^ 1 W sf^3[fcr I ^3^— 

if 

II 1^ II 

CI§V : I I'q's^C-Q^I-q'-q^Sj- 

o^^cq's^c’ I 

gq'5i’5i3^aj*s^'gc'aj?^'gq'jgrq'^'q^^’2^’iqc^wc:'y^3^''^ || 

=N^ sr fsjm I ’^^xfteajrs^r^rr?^ i 

wr yxfiir’ff 5x^5:$ ijl wmv% Hfci:, sEffir =f wt 

^fSTHftr I 

As regards the sthiti of yamana, etc., it vies with 
old age and death as to which of them would come first. 
So says the CSV : 

1 In c X of CS oA for ni and J/dren ioi f^gran in d. 


6 
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=5^cr! ^tftsT ^rrf%*r wf^ 

o 

JWsrfcT I 55:^ ^ 5 r*rT 5 ft*rt f%if«T: 11 11 

In the Skt. text, d, I have translated the word 
hgros simply by gati. See Sragdharastotra, Bibl. Ind., 
1908, p. 53. Sarat Chandra Das explains it in his Dic- 
tionary saying “ gait, manner of walking of men, horses, 
etc.” Gan it be translated here by dji ‘ running match,’ 
‘ race-course,’ as I have done in the preceding para- 
graph ? 

153 

CSV; 

= I 3rfh^5R3R(fT^WT^9ir%? irfh^sTifir 

*r cr^Fug-^ 1 

a^^q'J^(^3j'ysTC'5fi^-|;Tai-(3j| 

N.P ■ 

^ In a X of CS kyi for kyis^ and in 5 that of OSV gzar for a^an. 
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Wfs^sfq II ^ II 

CSV : ^=T y"^’ 

s;.qq'5:-3Ss'q’s^q’Q^|sq?l*q'^s:*qW(a^3^^^ 

= HHlt: fm NW <rw ^Wcf: JWW 

^ wfil I ^ W- WaiT *r H SETTfilW^ sf 

1 ^ H%cj; ^55?ft 

irttj 1 f^ Ti^carapjcft ^ w^flr 11 ^ 11 

IS4 

C^V: a^^^*q«f|5^'q| 

a^j^'q^;,-a^p;-qa^'|-^ai j 

a^’q”^<3j'q3;>’a}^'q^s^*5 1| 

(^^s,'^'q I c^^a^-q^-q^’ Jcipi'q§^’|a:^'(2^^q'srj^*qa;^*^- 

(Jj^I'^l 5^''5[t?^’ql^'|'q'<q’^'|^-qa^'3a;'|| q^*^-qs,'^'| | 


1 X hhhyam. 
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^RJT eicj II ” 

I jrfcn»iH sr ■^israiw i 95^111% 

^IT! SRf?:^ I ^w— 

Ni© 

II ^ 11' 

5fTl% i^^siif: 1 

"<1#^% m ®T ?!^t% rf'^T II 8 if 

l^- as^^' qo^- | 

'nD NS 

q’(^^'5i^Ss’g^'q''‘^''^s.'p^q2^'qq'3o'|^^ 

=str*rTiT% 5ifT%5*r«ff ^ i ^cft^sfir en?! i aRT% 

ig^SR: I Sff^ef: SRTW ^T fsTJCW^t srTWsrprrJRftsfif WT 

wm i ^smsft ara: i ei^n^- 

*rfil WI^ »T 5 r?©T*ift ^rra: ll 8 ll 

^ In a'K oi C& tha 7na fot thamas cad, 

2 Construe &, c, and d as follows : atite (kale) tvam yatha sarvadapi pj-tbag 
janah (asib) tatha atra (anagate) api (kale) na (bbavisyasi) iti tatha kiiru. 

3 X kyis. 4 X ^ ^ h^is. 
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ISS 

QBsr|-‘^3^-q|(^3^-;;^’s^^'^-a| I 

^I^a|-q-q^-U|C:-^'|5^*s^'T|a^'^?^'q|^C^T'?f || 


j^qyu;^s^'3|’^-^^-^-q|5i^'q-^T^'qi;-3;f^(a^-gr5^'qa^-|s;'^^^ 
R,g^'5'^s^-q'|2^*^| 5'|'^T:^'3|'^-^a^’^’q|^^''q'5rs;^'^C-cq^a^- 


q4:|!;^’qj:,'5'| | a^^''^'iT|lq|'=;x?^'qx,'q|q'qa:;-|j' | 

'N^ 

«T|q'q^''^'3^| s,c*q^^i)2;^*q§^-J^-s^C'| ^c'q^aj-^T;^'qa;'5|j^(q’ 


^ The actual reading in X is lus for mthah, but as it does not seem to me 
to give here any suitable sense, and is demanded by the context the latter i» 
suggested by me. 
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!«>• O' 


sp 

=^T^cr: Sffm ^iTTfeIWiFfn®^^*rTiref^5fW orm ^ 

fcm f ff i — 

“ f i 

fsT^! cr: 5ET:^HflR?r>»T% ll” 

^^sftT “ mwEi% f ^>fi!T^ci ^»5f% ^ spr^^^rm^^i i ^:st 

I sr ^ | ef^ -^iTT 

^nn^srT’Tfts^^^'t ^ i ?rT% st^t w^sftr wi'ssfft' 

''i 

^TT^tisrwt 50;g I 

VJ , 

I ^%3RT^inf'srH;f^ -sj^jt r fcf -stf^ i i 

f^i^WTW^T •« «< T=( t «1 Tt l'T^^5|TWT*T%i3’l7WT^ I 

*r ’sn:^ i cisR-f^^^rg — 



: I 


^ «IT51SffSlT5ISTf^W if 11 %\\ 


2 In e X of CSV de nas for des na. 


^ .X Hid, 


"t 1 
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(fn*r?[if*t and strg^^qjr). 0^^’^ (WH, irra)= 

(otutci). They are all 
It is said there that the birth (utpada) 
of a Tathagata is like an {JJdumhara- 

NS 

pu§pa),i.e., the flower of the glomerous fig tree (Ficus 
Olomerata) which is never seen. 

CSV says that it is in the SMra cdi^iedi Agamanu- 
padistavastmaturdaSaka ( ) 

that the Buddha did not expressly accept leither of 
the two views that the world has an end and that it has 
not. 

156 

5a^'|a;*‘^*a;| =Tjc-^-|as| 

= ^ra’g*f%arT ^ d«jrfii ^ut *t sfwiflf i 

f cT i;fH 1 WT^— 

=^57’SJ-5I I 

II ^ if 

1 See Mahavyutpatti, § 20e-a (with Tib. ASB, ed. pp. 138-139): antavSl 

iokab, anantaYal io°, atxtavaiii^ ca anatitavansS ca lo*^., naivantavan. nananta- 
val io®. This is a very well-known fact. See, for instance, Majjhimamhaya 
Vol. I,p. 426. 

2 For the affix mo in the phrase phal mo chef cf. dhen mo ^ great,’ legs mo 
^fine,’ ‘good.’ 
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?!<i?TWW»5t«rT; II ^ II 

q^'^- cB=r]^'=r|?F^'q' q^lj’ s;|qi' q' q§Q^’ g'qsj’ qa;* 

51^2^’ ijs^' qa|” I*;” qq* ^a,- qsj' a-' q^s' 

VO . 

Wll 

= ^EfT^Tv SrT%®rirRT!*|T! I f% ST^ 

«u 111%® 

II <11 

157 

CSV: 

Q^^q'»jq^'qa:,'a^^|a,’a^5| I 

q]f5 I 
a^^q'cqq2^'q-|s^'g:^-q I 

q'|t'^?^-q'cq=;^’qa^*|q,-3s^5j'qq,'s^q](:i^-q§;'q|<^^-5^’^^^ 

1 There are ^ve Mads of anantarya hatman, ^ acts that bring with them 
immediate retribution,’ viz. matricide, patrioide, killing an Arhat, causing 
schism, and wounding a Buddlia. 


I 
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=3rT'?=?T^ — 

“ gcq^ JT^fB 3rrfB Jrftr ^t i ■ 

li'J 

arfS ^ 5«r35r*r: ii ” 

’'ji 

I ft[^^M9iwT?TWTfiT3cf?rwr*f *t 

mm ct^TfiT 13TfHJir3T5fflfW5;fcfW^ i er^ifT^ wn 

ST afra^! 1 I ^3|crTt%W ^3TBT?ftT ^1%tr! I H-STT fw— 

^rfr|=T]'qa,;^3q-|3;-^| 

^Q^5'i^5;'§j3j'r^3;’5jfc’ I 

5i|c:^'qa;-2^5|-£,r^3q^!'aj’|ic- II V ]f 

»§;?!% qi’qf^qTSR^ i 

ff %«! II '«> II 

2f^si’c5C’q'f I s^gai-ci'|s^'5;c' | 3[^'^si’ 

NO ■,■■■■" ■■ 

1 For eight kinds of ahmna {mi hhom pa) see Mahavy utpatti^ §120; Bodhi 
caryavavataarapanjika, p, 10 : 

sr'wrasrfirNt ftgk'sTmr: i 

2 la 6 X of C6 hdi for hdri. In c X of 0§ bsod for gsod. 

® X jjo. * X da. 

14 : -: ; 
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qS^'a^c:'q^<3^*5<3^’|2^-^a5'qS^'|s;-X' |} 5'c;^t=q' 

p-qa^'5|53^' 

q'ii«^'qQ^’=r]C3=q-q'^-aJI=!]-'^3j-|^*|5i'q'^^'q|s;^'ai's;c'q^3j’|^- 


=^T'W I ^ ^«tT AT^: ^*rT®H5EHT: f^R ^fwir: | 

?T#3Tr^^ I 

1 ct^WT'? I 1 Tf ^Tgf^’S?T^sr^f5gJdf*t)’Tt€f^ 

■g^ ^»?T%*r 'g^^TRT3i*rw%ct^^%? 

( ) I cmi f^- — 


•“N 


*fr?t ^ ^ ?:f?T* tjf^?!; II TK II 


1 X bsrog . 
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C6v : 

I =T|q'|2^' 

cil^C^'cjs;' jp,'n I ^|C'ai-:;^liq[|^’iI'£T|5=r]-q'^3q-q^\^^T-q'^q|*^ 

ss> 

=tlftgNT if5|^t^Nf^T5r^%#fm I ^ yr^q ii f q a 

9!I^?NTt T(9'5I%, Sf ^ 

SJ .. ' ■ 

^’STjarsft I N^T^^^fgtrfcr 

II 'S II 

159 

C^V; xrfiit! 

vrsf! I ^ =9 I ®a5rf% 

iiftcr4sr>iP5r! I ^ ^^xmrrt^qT^T’g— 

Q^^a|-§iqj^-qa^-^Et|-q^o}'s^=Tj| 

^^•aj'q^’^3j’a2^'q'q| 

N5 

1 Her© mjnana-=zciUa, 

2 It refers to bhava* 

3 For suna- Tib. bsgrog for which read gsod. In this compound word -sama* 
is omitted in Tib. 

^ Tib. lit. -nirodhadvara {bhagpaJii ago nas) for -nirodlima, 

^ Tib. omits pan*. 

6*® This sentence is omitted in Tib. 

^ In a for dxig X of C6 reads Im, and in b it has pa for par. In d X of cSV' 
pajiforpa. 

16 
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tsf ^ffr *?1%»»TST i!t%¥r « «£. 11^ 

CSV: ^T 3T*TSfTf5[®5Tfsi^ 

cf^ I an: ?ra- 

^lera’arf^^^imTa:® frata: arl'SRjI’^^i-nr® Wa i 


i6o 

CSV : a%a aiaffH^a: aa^:?arf5raff}afTCarfJTfa 
fffaJTaT Tffa: ^Rwfa i° Ta=g waiKmat •sftarat ^aa^RT^OTWia i 
a^T f^— 

=r]c:’^'(2^g^'g'=i]l=if §|'»ic' I 

NO 

^■S''=r]l=q-q't^Tc:*5^'qa; I 
->l|n:'3^?l'q]C'q-a^tq]?l'^*a^gc;'|| ?® |f 

Ti^T «*i sr II X ' H 


1 In a according to Tib. for M^amanam ruja^h one should read hlyamana 
rujo,' the word ruf being in plural number (sdug banal dag). This is supported 
also by the Vrtti. In h 'R^B gamanada'a for our gamanad&t which is undoubt- 
edly better and supported by Tib. (hgro la sags paM). 

2 Xib. yathdsanacanhramanddi- {ji Itar sdod pa dan hchags pa la sogs pas} 
tor yathdgamanadi-. 

Tib. omits caiihramanadu vending simply parivarjane ior which HPS pari- 
varjanesu. 

4 This is according to Tib. reading hphen Suga; HPS -avedhapariksayad. 

s Tib. thams cad du^ HPS omits it. For the phrase see Dmymadana^ pp. 39, 
140,270; Dlghanikdya, Yol. 11. p.^'l. 

® Restored from Tib. : las thams cad rgyun chad pa don du gner ha ; HPS 
wrongly sakalocchedamanvayamanah. 

7 Tib. skyes hUy HPS omits it. 

^ HPS adds here ayam. 9 In a X of CS for gi. 


17 
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C6V: HT^cT ^TW STT W- 

S G\ 

TTT3C*qW ^T *r 

3C^%t^Tftr ffi af^i ae^’f l^^T^fsnrcf- 

*T ^TcT II I,® II 


i6i 

C8V : 35tftr =9 1 xfft^crs^, •^if^ 

t^^rncT!® 55(1^ I cf^ “W— 

<3 ^ 

NC? 'O 

'>5 


*f%1^: 5f siT«it I 

1%'q%5J liffWnj: fsF rl^ f3RR%‘ II n II 

C6v : jw ^rnf^ wtsbri fufekfN *r i 

ainw ■^^raff Hwfn i o^r ^ un^®- 

T'^T^ws?f%f ftarraf! cr^4j?ar f^5?i% ii ii 

1 HPS after hhautikasya reads vatikasya paittikasya va which does not suit 
here, nor is supported by Tib. according to which we have only caitasihasya 
{sem$ las gyur), 

2 For jagatpravritel}. Tib. has lit. ekaikajanmaparamparaya^ {shye ha gcig 
nua gcig ha brgynd pa). 

3 As it is in Tib. {sin tu rgyas parr^atwistaram, or auvistaram); HP8 
savistaram. 

^ 1 x 1 Tib. purusasya is omitted. 

5 Tib. Mb par ; HPS niyogatah^ 

^Incioxla-KoiQ&V pa. 

Tib. omits aarvasyaiva. 

8 Tib. acirM {yun mi ri^ har) for which HPS sucirad. 

® Tib. loko {fijig rten) for halo. 


18 
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162 

CSV : -srerT 51^ f%«rT9i«WT xrfcnn^- 

— 

NiJ? 


*«i^fT: ^4 iSfi I 


f%TT>fl‘st% ST ^ 9?3jfq II ^ 


CSV : xw ^ STW ^fw! wsrsfbnt: 3|pt| 1 cTtI 

•n* 

sTfcn -Er^^r ^sit% i ci%- 

j?f?wvr®i^wr3i:5r-ra-iT^frMT^^rffrfa® ^Rslf® sr^ stw ^ t^cras 
f%^! 1 cr? ^*r®?ri<^ffH 5 :?!n^*f^ 3 CTJrTm^ ^r^crma 11 ^5^ il 


163 


CSV: gu^T'f I 

ct'^ fs:T33j I 5g^%- 




?7 


sra?rf% ct^fw 





^ Tib. A6m5 to; HPS Aj%a5?/a, 

^ Tib. hbras bu Uar ; MTS Myamt 

3 Here tad and ati- are wanting in Tib. ; for -mahu- HPS -makaL 
i ¥ov sadhana {sgrub byed) ; HPS simply -c^^awa. 

5 According to Tib. the sentence is to be pnt as '^sddhane pdrthake 
karmani^. 

^ For tampuiiah (kkyod ni slar yan) ; HPS tat punah pundh. 

HPS hdyarh. 
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«1T1% 5imT5l’© I 

^ srm % II ^ ^ II 

CSV : «r#tcr^ ^ *rT% f*re^T«j i 

*fT% ^«nwfc| I WNNTT^^ 1[50 SIT% ^NfNTWTq; I cf^WSElfN 
w# ^^ng?TtTNT?T^ ^^swftJTwtw^ i:?i%g5R«fm4*r^snft- 

wr: w WN *1^5 I ^ serlm w^%g;tn4srTTft;-5jTft^T?rT’Ei 

liSfffirarEr: II II 

164 

C^V: asr^T^ I N^lTfir ^JT^WT^TTSTSfr^? ^ 

I — 

5ip I 

mi%' wi?:; 1 

^«rT a?t 51 ««rf?[: m 8 ii 

C^V : cTw f4^'sj5r^'t^ar®’irT5E:?4Tcr ^N5;*f^anrBr*jqcr^Tf^- 

^NftfiTNNrrf ^frftr ^raqr’cmcr 

1 In c for da X of C^ de which is wrong ; and in d for 7ial it reads las 
(harman). 

2 In 6 X of CS skye for hshyed, 

s l^h,8hyeha(-jMi,jan7nan:=i) vda^ai "^kUSdya dvara"" . 

4 There is nothing for dam- in "Tib. 
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3?«5r! i fer^sg ciTf^*^ 

ATf ! ^sftr ^fcr giTJi^m II® 


165 


CSV : <5Erf«T 1 ?mT ^ tTf a g ai i 
^s^TfiiagmRfsiTrsrwsTi^!# etm 




a^^'qa^-^=i|-cj^aiv^?j-5s;-3j | 


g<3^%T]-STlW^-Q^tsr|*rj^'(a^|| 9V n 

•S? "NP 


sri#t^T^ WT^sfq win; 1 



WTn ww fw'ww wasw*! 11 \ ^ 11 


CSV: ^s?i Wsr^Tn^* «EIT^TnTf! WWJSfsr: 

er^ ncr-^T® fw^ft^cT f 1 'Wsiw^wt^ 

9Er^v*?% I *rTn ir'^s*ftisjffl^ls II 


1 Tib. °hrama‘prayogah adding prayoga (sbyar) after °Jcrama-. 

2 In the X read thog tor thogs. « 

^ Tib. has, however, nsed api properly reading mtho r is hyan in the text. 

4 Tib. hsams pa na according to which the reading that can be suggested 
heveishhavayantah. 'B.V^akuTayantal}. 

^ Tib. adds here dehena aaha (lus dan Ihan cig). 

6 Tib. omits it. 

Tib. adds riktena sahUyena praticcIiannmatrukaryavat (grogs pohi gsoh kyis 
gyogs pahi dgrala hya ba Itar, 
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i66 

CSV: =9 1 1:13 

1 =9 — 


• 9 I»IT^ WfTsft ’ 9 Tf% 19 rTf^?r: I 

^>ffi'^ff^:xf9:T9i9f: 11 ^ ^ h 

In a for Tib. 5979= (sems can) HPS 'si^: . 


CSV : ^tai #9 1 ^ 99 iTt 3 nT®gtn^® 

tn^9T^ m l-t|V(fe^«ITWT99?J^ 15595®^ WT9 ^XIWr99 I TTISTd^^- 
WTWT9 f9^9cl! 9fl9f^3fV9«i759Wr9’5l^f^'9n99T f99^ 1T9fN I 
f*r99^ n^T9T9®XR9«T9N9T [ ^=9 9*99t 9N>5^ l!«3TgH9*- 

1 9IN 99 9ir9NT 9sftfN99f^:TO9J!i: ITSf^ 

HW^N 99 T%*r f^*rsr! 9 R 9 T^ ii 

The word jyotirjyotihparayana is not explained in 
the Vrtti. As the Tib. version, snan ha nas snan bar 


1 In c X of C6 omits ha after snan, and adds ni after bar, 

^ Tib. omits hriyasu purusaJcarena. 

3 For anupatta"^ (Tib. 7na thob par) HPS upatta. 

^ Tib. adds zo sa dan Idan which in Skt. literally means dadhimamsavatah. 

^ "lihAiiieT&lly durgati {mni.gro), 

® Here four letters are wanting in HPS and now supplied from Tib. ga la 
yod {^hutrc^santi). 

22 • • 
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hgro ha, sh-ows, it means ‘one who goes from light to 
light,’ and it is supported by Samyutta Nihaya Vol. I, p. 
93, and Anguttara NikayaYol. II, p. 85, (see Dlgha 
Nihaya YoL III, p. 233), in which the Buddha says that 
there are four kinds of people, viz. (1) tamotamaparayana 
{tamastamahparayana), (2) tamojotipa° {tamo§yotihp°), 
(3) jotitamapa° {jyotistamahpa°), and (4) jotijotipa° {jyo- 
tirjyotihpa ° meaning respectively (1) ‘one who goes 
from darkness to darkness,’ (2) ‘one who goes from 
darkness to light,’ (3) ‘one who goes from light to dark- 
ness,’ and (4) ‘ one who goes from light to light.’^ 

As regards the last term, joligotipa° %h.e ioWovfing 
lines are quoted from the Samyutta Nihaya (Vol. I, 
p. 93): 

Kathah ca maharaja puggalo j o ti j o t i p a r a y a n o 
hoti 11 11 Idha maharaja ekacco puggalo uccakule pacca- 
Jato hoti° pahutavittupakarane pahutadhanadhanne, so 
ca hoti abhirupo°, so kayena° vacaya° manasa sucari- 
tam carati°, carltva° param maraiT.a° saggam lokam 
uppajjati II seyyathapi maharaja puriso pallahfca va 
pallahkam samkameyya°, hatthikkhandha va hatthik- 
khandham sahkameyya°, tathupamam maharaja imam 
puggalam vadami II Evam kbo maharaja puggalo Jo- 
t i J o t i p ar a y u n o hoti II ” 


1 X do not know why in the Pali Text Society edition of the books referred 
to the hrst words tamo and joti of these compounds are printed separately as 
tamo tamaparayana^ etc. The same mistake is committed also in its Pali- 
English Dictionary ; consequently these compound words jotijotiparayana^ etc 
are not to be found there being only etc. 

2 Mrs. Rhyis Davids Part ivP- US) translates the terms 

in plural number as follows according to the commentary : Those that are 
joined to darkness and fare to light,” etc. 
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C6v : ^rir# wifipi! xnrn’^’nr^’iT^W 'sefe jrf^cTT f%tr^3ir 
,. sOTi:iifrrH«r-sr*Tf=?rwr^ [ sr ]=* 

jrf^; WSfTR: I I ■51^'Sf'T ’R'Wi I Nm f%— 

a^^'3j-5^q'(%i’ga;'q'a|| , 

•sp 

1%^ 1 

%5rTftf %?s«iT «4%t ^ ^n: 11 \ '®if 

C^V : 'sr: fw*r%3i*rRHwr^’ iTfTtsrsrfs sr^'af^rf*jnTJnFncr 


3. HPS hrahrmmaninah, Tib. ^0 w.a (:=^atha ov tu) &ad th.Bn rlom pa can ma 
yin pa dag (=zamanindfy), 

2 Tib. omits taih in HPS after ea, 

® As the sense requires we should read it here though not found eitljer in Skt. 
or Tib. 

4 In a X of C^V nas for na ; and that of OS logs for log. 

5 In a for mvrtta° {log) HPS wrongly nwrUi°. In d for sa smrtah Tib- 
samsmrtah {ah dag hdod). 

® Tib. omits it. 

7 HPS adds after it visayan. 

S HPS for ; Tib. literally (de nos). 

^ It is according to Tib. : phyug pohi rigs sum mtho ris su skyes pa la 
(=i^varakule svarge votpannasya) ; HPS Uvara° smrgesupannah. 

3^® The bracketed portion is left out in HPS and reconstructed from Tib. 

13. Literally Pali and Buddhist Skt. mcmapa {yid du lioh ha). See 170® 
{yidyoh). 
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M %# f^ftcfrsft %*rTfir %g%fe ^aiJRfwfr^ %*iTffir f^trfter- 

i68 

C^V : ^ cfTWjg^ f9riT5dercfT=?srT^: i 

<T?ni ftfif^rgr^spgiT’WT^ «it^ fw^wr i eraT Pr — 

* 

^•Er|(3j3j-ai?|-5fc^*q^C-5’3j | 

51W ’5^5q?f: I 

^ irm f!^l(#t® ^^^T5*lr|: Il^-Cll 

1 The Tib. runs : 

q^5j- §J3|' q^3j- qo^’r T^5j* ^*3^ |q- 

aia|-y^c|3|-^-q=51'J|^'q§;'a,E^^^ 0^') | 

2 HPS tena loke nafigi"^ for %hu]tena lohmangl''- 
s For -c^toma- Tib. -karma'- (to). 

^ H.FS omits sva~ (Tib. ra^) oi svma^ia- ; iov -va^a- HPS '-vasi-. 
s In d X of CSV seems to read di for /i. 
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fH§r w giR3T I er^ tT?;5Pr%^cr.® snsr 

\» 
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169 

C^V : ■^*T^ CT’^IST 5T 3SfT^5#t I 

R^Tf^ — 

a^|q]'^5j-§a|'f^!T|^-sqc;'=^q|'=T]c:’|. 

*m m 1 

?!?!> fSijt lit Cll 


1 Tib. bsad nam$ ; HPS karmanah. The former is undoubtedly better. 

2 Tib. bsrun bar hya ha, supported by the context ; HPS samraksyate. 

3 Tib. bdag gi ba„ and supported by the context ; HPS atmamnam. 

4 Tib. adds here: anatmlya- {^‘dasyudakdgnwdtadihhyah {mi bdag brgyas 

Gan dan rkun po dan chu dan me rlufy la sags pa). - 

s Xib. tshul hya dgos pa which gives the reading in Skt. mdheya- fo r 
d dhlyamidna'. 

® It is not supported by Tib. reading mchog tu hehams sin which may be 
translated by paramanrtya. Is the reading h,chag sa for hehams ? in that 
case the meaning here would be : param mftkmmamdnah. 

:: 26 ^ 
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CSV ; ^ sri t%fci gR^Tq-^foT 

at at WR- 5afr^gaa% i tw’w q^a^s® i a %w 

aat aTWTW*ffTq3d ^Mi 


170 

C^V : I ^fw^fqafaqqsaganqsFnfitw 

aT% i ’a 'a fawtcaTa: ajawTarqa WT^qta agrr^ faqqTfaar 
aca^f q:a -sw "sfa 1 ^a — 

5^aj-^a^c;'c;5^'q3;,'q|*q-^5j j 
q|C'^q]'q^C-q’Sjq|^-(a^s;-q j 

II II* 


qfw»ft 1%®ifi5iTfq f%»T 1!*^ o|i^ 
^?qtafafwa: a jgita awaiT ar»a% 1 a qq ararat 


1 According to Tib. here dana is vagdana {rjod pa) and for udvahana it has 
6Te^ 6a meaning jposana. 

2 Tib. omits «am-. 

2 Tib. grags par hgyur bahi phyir ro ; prasiddlvigamandt, 

^ In c Xx of CS and CSV ses for legs the only reading that can be suggested 
from Skt. In d for yisX. of CS yi. 

In 6 for &'ai56‘i^a Tib. lit. durganana {nan par btsi ba)z=:aganya, which fig. 
gives the same sense. In the commentary Tib. has, however, the same word, 
kutsita {smad par hgyur). In c Tib. lit. reads only tydgaji {btaii ha) and not 
parliydgah {yons su btan ba). 

6 Tib. omits ayarh. 

7 Tib. Mod; HPS wrongly 

^ Tib. adds here is?a (?/^d 6a). 


27 
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5gn«Rq[T^ fif^a^XflT t«r ST fsRf^cj: ST^fNrsifiTfN 



171 




C^V : sET^rt I f tmT 

ItJjrWTU^TT^K UT^T5?tf^ UT^*t%tr?sr- 

5RW[“ 

ET|C;’q-q'T|Q^’(^c:-s^^'^s^-q I 
=i|c;i^c;'qrr|a^-'(^'‘^'cq|'3;,*|:^| 

if 


«!rpra«jT ^ ?t^ «f^f 1 

^T?|; € sr^t sire si^1% 11^ uf 


1 Tib. sdttg, bshal ha dah {^zdiifiJcha-) ; HPS omits it. 

2 Tib. omits anirvrtikaratvdd ; but appears to read ; Hag iu so mi gsod •pahi 
phyir dan which gives no sense here. 

^ Tih. yul sgruh paM don du I llV^ '^sadJiano. 

^ T\b, rgyal srid ;HPSmJna, 

5 Tib. hsod nams dag (X bdag) la ; HPS omits putiyesu reading simply 


28 


® Tib. prayatita/oyam (hhad par byd^o)^ 

For c X of CSv reads gan la chos don gner ba nid. 
HPS nasty anupayasya for nasty ajnaya yasya in a. 
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CSV : w *r ^wwfef ^ “[v’C- 

>si^T-srf^g ^rsrf^a xrrsrtf^ i ir^ct f%*n’i[5iT ^ ftrf^- 

1 After °^5r^/w- Tib. -hJieda ot -visesa- (mam pa), and it does not read sam 
{ah lag) in samszdhi‘. 

2 From here the following is supplied from Tib. : 

=T|0|3j*|?|X- ||q'S' =I]?|nr]’ qn]{a^* ¥q-q^;c:fl|’q-|q' 

A 

q^' q* qn^O^’ gc* q't’ tqq-qq- q | q|q- q- qT|C5^' 

s^^^Tq'W^-q*q-5;i5^-q-q-q-^q^^-g-^^^ (x Sq’) 

(Here X adds but it is not required) 

, ' '>0 

q-^- q^q- qq- qq* ^oXs^’ <3^ || 

sq 

•qrr|a^-(^C''^'=r||s^-|s^ | (See note 9.) 

Ni 

g3^-^a;-^Er]q's^C’lj-^^^'q^'Js^'qq’li*oij^'q-p^3j'q?T]^'^' 

'SJ.T ' ■ S^ 

s^^-q]^q’qa;,’a^5a:;'|| qp5|*q’^-|’^'jrT|iqc^'qS^'‘^qi^'J'qq-q* 
qq’qs;'l:rqqq'q | c[]^3^-c\Tq*c;^^-qrT^C^*gq'q'qj^*q^-^-q-s^q* 
gq-q-qq- l^- q^a^'q* ai^cTj- q’c;^|q]'qq’ =T|ajq- q-aj-Q^^a^* 

q^a^'s^_'q'q'q*%q-|s^''^ 1 

qgq'qq''^’2^'q||q’qq'q'q=!]q'q | qjq'ya^^'^^^'qa^'qq'Jq* 
q^c^-5q'‘^-s^-=Tj^q'qq'(:\gq’^cq’qYq^'§q’^gq'|qj'‘^* 

, Nq ' ■ ■ 

■sq' ■■'''■■■■■.'.■■.■■ ,.■' - Nq ■ Nq 

m 
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i?5rT^#*r HT?fifcr i sr i 

ct^ sfn 1 ^ cnn«rT'i[T^' hh! *r i setett- 

’WTwf HH! HW -SefH 1 — 

WT'WTW! W ^ *H1T 5r'!5Tf% II 

ff WTfas 'wfts ^ai«f f^ssT’^wr: i 

^T^*rs^( ? )HifNr*r^fr ir® ^ i ^rjgwTxiTrr’iT^THxrT ^}fcr- 

c[^31%W XR^itfu I !X5- 

wrsng^rrstticr ^ i ht'^wh 

^^vmssixj^ nraxTH i n^stscpe;! ^sird ii ] 


172 

06V: 'J- 

N,» 


=ar^T'? I xi3itr% *r^ 

■se^TxiT 5|f! ^ i?fj!icr! ^:gwr^ Wr^ h f xrf^ i ^h- 


3;j'Q^c:;^-q-^-Q^g?|-5}^c;-3j^ | 


•SSI 

a^lq]2W'q'^*^*^'%'^=i]'|j^|| j|® 


1 Here I take the reading supplied by the X. of CS as given above in the 
text. 

2 X hchos. 3 In c X of C^V na for nos and dam for de in d. 
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W»Irr^ ffTSfi 1 ?!?[ ll^»^|| 

¥^’ai'c5=T]^' q-'^'C^!' q^-y^c;^* (q;q' c\K^a^’ qS^mi' 

■■ NJ? ■ NO 

=^^3Tcrnft«w^fr ffittw ?r%T^ ttjI i er?qim 

g eT^sfsi^^gcqsiT ^^rc??r=friT^^ i srfirfttsrTtsr 

I tst ■^'‘ ^TJTTW^ f% ^ trftfii^Bi-sufsRt |i 

173 

= ^ETsg^ I ts^frra gvrftrai^ i 

g]'qQ^yg'q5T*^'aj?j^'^| 

=T]C:-s^=f|-s^^'q'^-p^^s^-q| 

^■s^n[^-|j-:^3i-|-(^q-|s^ || ^5 ||i 

i*® ^T«!T ?ifwf%T»^R I 

:?PT «l ^ li t ^11 

1 In a X of C^V reads huM for bu. In b after ?ntshu^s it hm ^i^gi/ur lor pa. 
In c after dge ha it has ga>n for mi which is supported by the Commentary. In 
d for dge it reads dag. 
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=:f •q^-?-tt;c-o,gfrgS,-s^-=^%q'q-gE:-:i-‘a,|£if 5) n ^S,- 

.W 


cr|C’i^=r|’s^^'q-ll-<^5^'q f 


N» ' ^ 

§j5j-qa^-|3;.-q^-<3j3q?|-5-5'q’3^I'£^-%5j'=?|c:*^27]’^-c\TC'a^^^ 

N«5 

S!-5ja^*qs;-5s;*qa;'^T'r^^'qt-r^'|s^ |“ q]c;-J^=T]'|s^-qQ^’|*^Ta^- 

q^'q^'3j5I?|-3^-^6j'q’s^q]'|s^'qa^-(^gq,| 

sqi 

=■5^1 ajcTBR! W 3P?tfH cmi 3^: 

^fir^rsrt *r inrfctcWT i rw xr%cjpTT 
I am fw — 

gn a ^fr'Jr'% % % f ii 

35nft% ff ^iT^€ia'|^=i%'3cRrT uma ^rfa % 

wmtgma a aiwa ^^crasaw’t’ijwgH sini faf^rr \° 


1 X sor ba for slon ha, 

2 As noted before, here in the first line X has la for pa and in the second 
dag for dge. 

32 
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TOT5?ifii ^ *r ^ sR'sf ^^f%^?!rfTr(sr' 


Wif^ II 


174 




5|JT^ ?js?|)6(3|^T»r *!T^lT5^W«3f%»?a^ I 

^^?l=C »r^1^ 'T^'fWil 11*^ 8 if 

C&V : OsS'^’ 5JS' g* 

><? SS> 

y;i5j'(3| I 

^ N» 

^'s^q|'‘p’'^'‘^B^'x,c:'q^5^'(:i|-3^p^'rin^'n^!ga|'(:;^p,'s^C'|'3^ 

'vS ^ 

qo^’ gs;-^' cqg^' q’^' q^a^' =^=!]' c\5^q”‘^3^’ ^q' 

Q^|aj- q;^' a^qc: q^- Jx,' c^|gq' o^p^’ |- 5|- q' 

q^d^- s^q'gq'^q-cq:^'q;5q-^3^'qps,qp-q^^'5Ki^-q'^'s^gp|a^_' 

1 In d CSV paiovpar. 

^ For the second half one may read also : ye pa^-yaMi i^yaMaiaram yanti 
te padam uttamafm ,■ 

X |>a for 6 m, 4 % byad fov byed. 
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|?q|’qa^*5-q-q;^-a^s^^-qa^*0-C<3j'q^'a^s^q-q^'^'|as'iT||q]-^§^- 


cfi^'^H'^fiiensft ■!r*pirrm3RTTT5rT 
3SsitcrKf^sn ^ ’Tlf^ ^T t WIT^ tt^STHfcirr^T^ ^- 

lIS|rf% H f^TT^fHHgfqrf^cT SETHT?:- 
TT ¥rgrf% ii 




I7S 

CSV: q**^5^-qa^- 

J-s^q-q^3j'q-qpq*q | 

= cfWT^¥ (?) 

^|r*^:^|’q''^'a^p;’q-ci|| 

i^a|'a|W5^'^C's^=f|'^’q^q I 
^•s:^q|-q'a^%,'^q-rT|5j'S I 
s^q|a^-q-0^^;^-q'q-^iq3j^s^|| if 

iWT sf I 

’^I^TT twt !l«f *411 

1 The X is very illegible here and two letters could not be clearly read , 

2 In a X of CSv ni for na. In c X of OS han for hdir, 


34 
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■''‘•n5>' 

qx^- 5^^- qx^' s^=r|Q^'z:i-:^C”^-s;^c:'l}S^'^a.r1^-^’ 5^ 
k ^^ o : qj:,-0kfs:^-q’ 5,r§i3j- 

q^' Q^igcrj • qo^- ^5^- q- -sa^ ■ qa:; q'Sfs^' qs,- 

a;o^-^^’^!’|2^'q3^'?:!S|^!\^C’ I q’Q^^as-^5?-rT]aj- :;^-s^q|C\-q’ 


5-iq^-^q^!-qa^'|a^'a^j^’q^-^iT|Q^'q’a^'§j<3j'‘^ f 

=f%ir^?;wt ff ?f5ErT^%^tg: i %wt ^w^'JTTfw^iw- 

%=^J!iTa =5rTg^%35rft %wTrK?f%^z2ff3T?:fH^g %'srT?i- 

3T%^;gr^»*?^ JTS?I% I ^^ifTTW ^fcf! ijl^T *ftlTi{irtT I tfftiafTSIT 

“■4 


CV cv cv 


|s^-q'q^’ qg-q'a|^'5|'^s^-^_^-a^2:^s^-q'a|q^-|:^’a3-(^<3j'q' 
UC:'q§^'^q^’q=|a^'q-|'^q-j|i^-q'q2^3j'q(a;'|f 


1 The colophon in C^V runs as follows : 

|q's^qa^-Q^qq|^-q'^a^-0ja|-g-3j^-J-gC'^q-^3q^’2^qS^-^q-ag^- 


XD 

Cv Ov 


q-qs^3j'qS^-C^^gq'qa;']| ■ 
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HHfi II 







% 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


1. There is in no way the end of this ocean of 
miseries ; you are submerged in it, yet why have you, a 
fool, no fear ? 

152 

2. Having followed behind, youth again comes 
forth in front; life, too, in this world appears like a 
competition in a race. 

153 

3. In the world you cannot move away from your 
position according to your own desire. What intelli- 
gent person, being dependent, is yet fearless ? 

m 

4. All cannot be left to the future. Act so that 
you may not be even now an ordinary man as you have 
been in thepast. 

iSS 

5. The appearance of one who listens, of that which 
is to be listened to, and of one who speaks, is difficult to 
be secured. It is, therefore, said in the Sutra that the 
world is not one that has an end, nor one that has no 
end. 

6. As most people adopt the wrong side (view), it 
is certain that most ordinary men will fall into mis- 
fortune. 

57 
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157 

7. The representation of the effects of sin is seen 
on the earth. Therefore the world appears like a 
slaughter-house to the good. 

158 

8. If one is regarded as insane on account of the 
unsettled state of one’s mind, then what wise man would 
not call him insane who is attached to the world ? 

159 

9. Having seen the disappearance of pain arising 
from movements at the cessation of the movements, a 
wise man makes up his mind to destroy all action. 

160 

10. Who is there that would not be frightened by 
the fact that the extent of a single effect is not known 
just as the first cause of an effect is not known ? 

161 

11. All work begun does not necessarily lead to 
success ; but there is a necessary end of all undertak- 
ings ; why then should one be disturbed for it ? 

162 

12. An action is done with, effort, but the deed is 
destroyed without effort. Inspite of the fact you have 
no aversion towards action ! 

163 

13. There is no happiness of one that has gone by, 
nor of one that has hot yet come, the present, too, is 
passing; for what, then, is this effort of yours ? 
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164 

14. Heaven itself is terrible like hell to the wise ; 
to them a terror-less world is altogether difficult to 
obtain, 

165 

16. If even a fool thoroughly realized the miseries 
of the world, he would along with his mind come to 
a total end attain mofe^a). 

166 

16. A man who is not haughty is difficult to be 
found, and there is none who is haughty yet kind ; there- 
fore it is said that ‘ one who goes from light to light ’ is 
very difficult to be found. 

167 

17. Verily here an object of enjoyment is obtained 
by him who has turned back from it. Therefore though 
acting in a contrary manner, duty is traditionally 
enjoined on an uncertain ground. 

168 

18. The consequence of meritorious act is wealth 
and it is to be always protected from others ; how can 
that then be regarded as one’s own which is to be always 
protected from others ? 

169 

19. Duty (d^arma) follows the established custom 
of the world, whatever it may be ; therefore it appears 
that the world is, as it were, stronger than duty. 


39 
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20. A desired object (of enjoyment is obtained) by 
good action ; but that object (in fact) is condemnable ; 
what is the necessity of that, even it is effected, the 
abandonment of which is better ? 

171 

21. To him who does not want to command, 
dharma (religous duty) is useless, and he to whom it is 
(desirable) for the sake of the command (it gives over 
men) is stupid in this life. 

172 

22. If having seen the consequence of that which 
has not yet come you have attachment for it, owing to 
attachment for dharma, what makes you, who has seen 
the end of that which has not yet come, fearless ? 

173 

23. Merit is in every way just like the wages of a 
hired labourer. How can those who do not want even 
good commit evil ? 

174 

24. The world is just like machines as well as an 
illusory man ; those who have realized it apparently 
attain to the highest position. 

25. Those who are ndt pleased in this world even 
with (agreeable) objects cannot at all get pleasure here. 



CORRIGENDA 


TO 

THE OATUHSATAKA OE ARYADBVA 

P. 837, 1. 2, read ior sno; 1, 5 dhavalcavat for gmimim- 
vat; asthitih for stliitih. P. 840, 1. 11, read hrgyar for bfgyad, 
P. 841, 1. 8, add uhtam after sutre^pi, P. 842, L 2, read hchad 
for hchod. P. 844, iL 7, add upadravamhitatvat before tasmdt. 
P. 845, i. 12, read asm%llolte sarvasya for asya sarvasya loltmya, 
P. 854, 1. 23, read sam for mm. P. 862, 1. 16, read danadikarmani 
for danabhiksayam; tasmdn nivavtanam for tat karma pratiloTna-- 
bhutam iti. 




SECTION X 

PAPERS IN SANSKRIT 




ii sft: li 

(VEDIC LITERATUEE) 

PANDIT KEDARANATHA VIDYABHUSANa 
{Jaipur) 

iR'S'TftsrcfT: Rrv-?rT^ ! 

JTTf%f^?r^?:R5l^RclT I 

•N '*• ^ 

qw ?p=?r5T sr^sri JTuwRtw 

•N ^ 

M ' ft f ^ clT; I ^ SPR-JOt ^#^5n' ?Wf : ^TTTT^: 

5RTt| RR^PTR: 3!?7^3?5g4 fTW I 
SF^Sf^’j; ^ TT’^WT^r I Cl5f — 

srsrtTR’j^t— =^r ?ij5Tf^, 

?it5[?n5rtR 

^rr^5?rR 

'R=5^'?R f^lT«?T?r3^R ?^, 

gijfROTRF^Wt ^ 

Wi)^ ?i^Tf^T, 


5 tOlIRi'H ORIENTAL CONEERENCE 

^ 'i^ ?^f?T I 
?nTOcf^3fWf ^ c;^ 

W'^fF^^~^^§T3T^ ?TfW^3T#!a'<??:TOt ^ 'Ji'i ?|tPlf^ I 
^?rflr?To ^# — ^ ?©« i 

— ?r# ^ ?o^ ^tI%, 

t^<-7T5?r^K51IT5^W3[Tffr TT SfT'^^^^T^aWT- 
I 

^T'ST?2rT I 

?■«? I W^ ?|t|5TFT- 

IT I 

?,o\S 

#TJ!r# ^f5a-???TT ?,V.^,c;5^^, 

,, ^,^^,00 0 
t?fT 'Tftfera: i 

|f% ‘Tr?3rwT^J!r^^»T^^3I,’ 1% ’rft^nw^iT 
#^?r ti^T5rTS5f%’9?iiftrlT g^ifr ^F^fi IT^ ^tfst- 

W>Ft^ t?^ff?rFiFTT !I%f^: I 1%^ ^^?TS?IT ^%?n?IT 

^ 'T^ifF, ^TTsri^cr =^r?it% ^wra- 
w i 5rff¥RT=^?^55qr w?S!^ff?r32it%:f^?5r- 

Wi%5JT?rRT^^I iEU?^l!r%JT5^T ^,^^,,000 
I ?F?r I 

f%g?fT f^g- qF^sf^Jar 

?^Tf^T. tiarg^firq*: qi'J5TqrqT3!;jaiw ^ ?TTfetT%?f 

f%«Tf^ ?TFt?T 

FffFn^fqcf: I 


^ '-7m 

JTT 5R%?rT m 

Jcrr^jn^n I 

WTf|=S?T^ ^ ? 5[TT?5fT: t ^TTg ## ^li^S[n??rT 

I ? ®,yo’< w. q-itycr '^'^r 1 

^ |jfc| 

^^T^grTiriffJT. , ^T^^rf%srT§ri!r3T, ti=75rT^5f?^ =? t 

lT5T^T%g =5r I 

^ ‘ttTSfe^T I’ ‘t^: ^RTf^ %fRR; I’ %t: 

!73crn!r?3: 1’ |?TW t^STRF^T^T^T: SR^fR % f%?TRW . 

^t%?r5R 5T?i?rfR I 

^T: 5^f^5tT: R: 15 'S?!T|qRjf^ vpn- 

SfT^TqWJT I ^RTT^t?! H%?IRT 5r|-5qsftr srf^?! 

l%qq-T% I 

?ft^PT?srRf 

t?Rt 

JTTwqqfif I ftrsqf^ ^ 5 ^ 

I ‘qr^T p' fqf^R 5!:5^JTsgg?qT^qRftr’ 

1%ra:TR: I qraf qq It^: 5R?t: ^i^TSR?r 

3iR5wqirf% ?5^^?qfrR 1 

qrfR^ qrr# p^fq qw^qfwgwT^Tq ^?TT^Rqv^% »tk- 
ciTqT fqit^T fvTq^??:T:>r?TT#Tq5r?^ I q^ Rq^ tfir^- 
q?srT?it qqjTOJ^RTf^ ^ qf^ qq^T^: 'e’Rf^G^^TsgTftr I qq^qr^T- 

qqjRrq^ff^ gsrTf^wrq^qjcfr qsrr f^^r tf^qRTiRW q5?i- 

*% , 

qT5?Tq=qT?;R fwqcrqr ^qiq^^rqjRq’, 1 

^qq=qT^;T I ^TRJjqTqqrf^f^qql^ t^jFsrRt 

JTmT^-qJTT ^ W5IT |qT?Tfq Rqf^% I 

qq^qfR=qp:TpJ!T5q?r ^%??rT#TSq I 

%q ^3!Fci 5[srqqr=q-^;^ qr# qf % ^h^rt i 
f^Tf^'qppqsiRqq qqqi fipqT pqTfqcFf: 

qrq ^srqj|qq- I 


POUllTH OKIJENTAL GONl'KllENCE 


?;sf ^ [?r^T:] 5s:5r{T?r l ^1% I 

fWi=!Tf^^ [ I ?r^iTT : I 

srfcrqig^T^ ^^^Tg?5r q3T=^g 

=g 

=g->i!iTrggr^ i ^tstt— 

FTfiTig^ g??iTgTrT?:«r fgfe gxf 

grq' I if^t: ^Trig ^Tgg[^ g=g g^ 

fgp'g'ggmi 

5RTfi=g^ (Ecliptic or Zodiac ) fqf^^g’g ( Equator ) ^Tt 
#7T^T g?T?g|srT?Tq'g»cgTfir <j^f9Tg grTAfT^ g^jg- 

^gTggrsrr gfes: i q# f§:gtg: ^garg: ^T?:g#TTg- 

gwT sggfg: qg =g vrg% I 

gfi:% irgrisn gfi: isgl ^g ggi gg-?g^qTgjg?:- 

c#TTg#T: ^rgrgrl^ ggr a^Fg^gig: jgwrg^ l gsTf^fg' gl%^T- 
^^gi: wgTgFgsfq^ i li^gi grfl^ gg[ ^ggft^gw gg #r^ 
5^5# gRjggTgTr^gfftgg gg i gsrg g?n=g5rgTg ?iTg 
f^g#, %cftggT5c vg ?T?:gggTg 1^t»=g?:fifg# ^jgg ?r?TFr?Tg 
I g^?g^gTggT?:’=^ l?lTg?:t fg^ ?% gf3[ 
g^TffTTgi^gm: tM g^ggm 
grsTMjgfii'WTf^ggt^^^w fttggr i g;T# 

#g g^TgjT^: (g^flsnf^^^gT:) gftgfisrgreflfi l qg^ 

gf^cngTgT^igTiTfg tj^^gg^tr f^urrg grr^ftg; i qgwinrgt 
'gg^sgfgeggrgfRf wrgggggi^ grfJr gff^pgrag; 
ggTgfT?:TgggTg)5rT# %Tgii; i era-pg^rrgTrx giggr gg^g 
f^ggggftfggTtgt giggi griig ^j^TTRrwg 

^t: (^rggrtgr:) ggrgt l grg?^ ggg^t^T 0 mm: wiP^: i 
q# ft?frg5CT^ c: mm: (ggfgr:) ggfN: i g^^gqr^ g ^ 
g^gr^tsgr: i g^g g g^ffg^Kgr: g?:gT 


I ^Trsr^fif sfc^RF^rr- 

i wTi% mftr §[T^^Tf%'Tft- 

^JTJj 1 ‘?rR f^fi'cT ?:sr#^=TO^’ 

RTsrqf^ I ^rsrfri; l 't^ ^- 

R|xI#Ri;q, '^xTr^cf^Tlt’CTirR'^RR., 
err I srf^ ’irer^r RftRftrrrrf^r 

R5fT?#R W ^-tlRTiTT I RiTS^I- 

Rrr^T^TTTT^fr^^T^rr ^ri; srRfT%g g^R^jf^RTT^TR^T^ 

R’*=qRr Rf^Rif^RR^ l #rt 

•v 

'^RTRi^jftRR; I 

RR Tj^RT <%RRT5Brt R1%RTRRTR ^^RRIRT^R RRJ^RT W 
rrrI^rt: ftr5RR!i:f7!CRT gR?:f%RT: 

fRg[fe: I ’ll RT#J=55[J!rR?^T =t^ RJ'^TRTfFtR 

#%RTR?srTRT I Rff^RT^^R^ RJ=RRTRTf f I • 

Rf^rg^p^RlrftRt RT^Mf^^RT RRRWRT^RRR%RT?r 
RfitRRf^ RT#3TRTRR: RR tR^CRgRIT ^ 

%fRt ^^RTRTRTR R^^lf^R-srTRT^RRTRT^: I 

RRR Srt’^R?: RRf%f RfT^TRR SRRRRRUnirRFRRn^l^RTRRTgRTR: 
m’ I Rrr^WliRf^: ^f^RR^f^f^R^RSPgf^f^ RfR^f^f^ 
1%%fR?RI, I RTfRTft' R 

RT5RT3TT f^Ri[TR?R R5rf^ R^R^^ 

WRR-jR^W't'RRTf^-RTRf ^RR ^RRL • RRfrRT- 

TRR?:! RR: civ t^^<:€TR ! R?fiRrTR^R^fi?R? RPR^RRT ^T 

RTRTRf^ RT f^gRt ^feRRRTRTRT I RTR RRtRR-RTRTRRRJTRR^RT- 
I R? sr^RfRRVT RRfRT |: f^RTRt R^RIRT 3^ RT?:- 
5RR, 1 ^ — ? Ri^fRf?^ aFsr: ( R?rRsiRf%RRRi: i ) 

/= ^afRlTTRJt ( tf^R5R^R Rim%RT^R?R: V^) 

^ |5=^f%RRR>FRRL ( IrT^^CWRV^RRRI I) 



rOURTH ORIENTAL CONPEBENCPJ 



sr^sn: ^^TTOggTT^FcfT: i ^irRirR^t^TssdTstT^m- 
^TT^TW WWSftjR ^^T^Tcr: | cf^ fsR-Jrf? tfi!T'525???T- 

^TgqRTTq'^TS^r q?iTR i 

=^%r ^Tff WTTRf fS^ I 
5Fr ^ ii 

5?=^ irqr 

^ fgRt- 

( ?o-?^R) 

‘5T5TT f ?rRTW5- 

fIS cI?It 

T^TR iTTf^iw II 

( ^o q ^o ? o ? ?|^o ? y ) 

?l^: 

€tS^ ?RSW RTrJ 

5rTWF^?rR5r ^ ; i 

sRfl- ?n^: ii 

=!Tf^53: 5R>T5T: 'Tftw: srI# I 

f^TSR^T?5r f%t^gf ngr: n 
twg^TSsr^T 

’TTRSSRT ^^?:?r5r^f?!T: I 
5#R 5 f%l- 

1 ! 


31®^ II 

( ^rtr^T^^T^: ) 

mi i%5f f fijosn: Tft^ ^nr^i;, ?rsrT ^ 

srt^ Sr^T^> 5?iTg^^^T^^TTil53 
fftrsqr^TO^^q'^fcr Jjfr: HSf4: I 

IT# tf#^?#i; 5r5rT<Tf#?=5r q^rf^T^Tstr l 

^^?T# T#5=^^ g^sr 3;T?:TrrJT# ?TWT^ 

w: I ^m?:=^?{T^j^^^T ^rfr^miTf# 

f^^T I 'T^W 5rT#T5^#T# ^TflTff^^fs# 

5^srT^W^?TTqpfq; I 
tiR^T#5f5^^T5r#, 

(JT?;!^) g^sT^T^#, |f’T5?n?TTf#;5a'3^cfw# ^ 
t^5T?srT^twf 3?i!ni%fiT I 

wsr 'JTPTT- 

^5W¥^«TT?lTJTt T§:#lRTt 5^?7tTS^^^T ^^?!f)?T: I WST m f%- 

53#T f#^T^ 1^%5^?I,I ^sr Research (^t- 

wijt) I ^Ta:^3 sr^RRT 5^%gT^^T 

^ ’T^JTf 5p?rTi##f =^ f#'<?T?T 

f#’?t 5r?m: I #t%f^^sn'## Jw ^Ti%!=f%?r5rT?TT 

5f?n#cfoq-?r5r i X^ 

# f%^ srftr^T: ^T<TT?rT^=^ ^rsfis^rf 

^T=l^?;i!rT^ I 

wi: ^rm i[RT ^ ^^^nrifri irf# ^fn^nf# sr^felTFrcTT^T: 

srsr# i ^Tir^pr?m:*^'T2r^J7?srT:,^ 

^ ■■■ :, ' .*\" '. 

3f^?^srT:, 5fTf#^T^?PT?5rT:, ^T^’T^’p# #TTf^: I 



■r; FOURTH ORIENTAL GONFERENCE 

jTFsr^ mm ^ 

5W I 

wsr WT f Tir^tr^fr g^^rTxr# 

^rf^?rT?nri cfl^ srJTTr^s^^^ ^srf^ 

ml ^Tirr^T^TT f^^rf^rs^TT I gir ^ srcJfgfrr f^r i 

?T#f ‘sR^N^T #T^: 51^ ^T^TSf^’ fftf 

?TftT 3 T^rf^ 44 # cr^g 5 rT< f^f^r ?r stt??- 

i 

i5TT^?r=^^7T 5Erw^T?:Ti!rT ?r fkm^ %> 
JTW I ) 'T55T'tt?R5R# 

tf^^ssri: I ?TTfftr^T f%|[wsr t%^5r?sr^5r^T?Tt 
sr-sTTJTt I 

JT5=srr^T ^^TTfi;, ^srsT^s^n ^ tflr^- 

JT?srr: ^{^^?Tf^»Tf^RT: ¥^srT f5T^|;%T: ?3: l 
^rfRT t^T^^JT srsTfrr ^ 

I ^5r ^ mfr^r srff^^f^’ ^i^fTR 

^q'T?r f^|q-T^JTa#^fT3^IT%?!RTf>T|feip^ 

JTTiT^£r?sr^5cN%: ^^TT !l|r^5?gfr%^Tj^<=^fn ^- 

I ^ HifsrcfTVrt STr^HTtrg^T^T^ 

?T^«rT ^T ?n:^»TTW i 

qwR?TW tf^qffqgt^: ?r*:qTs?T?: m%\^^ qrr4^T?#fg m 

snijn^ ^ =q5^qiTO?^rfrTf^ ^r§??rt 1%g^g^T#?T lf%sR- 
qT^fr?Tf%q^S^jpr^ qr^ssr: ^ i ^ %rT^?rt i 

%qHT5=q^: 

«r2J5^?:Twqf^«a:, ^sn'^CfTTST:, 
JTf T^TqTssrwqf^ci^nfsr^rT^:, qiTs^r^TWT^Kqr?^ t 



I 



(*.) 

tfTrtT^mrFff 

{PANDIT f^VARA CHANDRA PANT.) 

?n?JTT ^tr 

’T^'?^Tf^f^§?^'5^R^*tq'T^5[T5T: 5^7% I H’fel 

51^753^ 

VtTRriV ft’ WTfR'f^lT'i^ 
'TSCTTSTTl’gwMr tfiif: mf: i ^ tjrf 

TTPSn^^: I ^ SUT^ fffssn I 

fiTTE^TRfVTTfH^T R??PTT?Fr5r^#I# STTf 

I ?nwl% ^nfw- 

I 

5fsr?f f%=fRt I fts?!n?fftfP7f^mTgmJi 5r5s:3rt, f%?T^- 
flr^ ftrs?TTf3PT^ |f^ I If =fTg?rR wm- 

?i I sr?w gsr- 

5IWgfT ^ I ^JTPf 

ofT^JTf^ ft I ^Qfigiar^^RR^p^ f f 

^ gfT# 

I ^T% 7T«# OT 

5Rf# 1 1 tr f^TTR 

sifrrf^cir it ffwif ^rff ^Tm- 

SilgTHH 'WTfiRTf- 


2 





rOUETrf OEIENTAt dONFERBNCi 



^Tc^t I iiFrl^ 

5fi5€f^ I 

sraf^T^ ^n^THTR:, g?^r- 

TiTSTTfl I ^S^#TW m ifrs^TgJTRTf^ ##T 

:[T5^?T=^Rtw” f^ra 1 sTT^2p=cft- 
frTW75C’=7?J ^f%fg[«fT»=%r ^ WT ? ?I Him?# 

WTTfiT 5ri%it ^^«rT?7?:4i^Tq-r^|j^, 'ift^n^gT § 
m =^WTgin^ s^iif^: sr^t^tw: i srrTs^twtww^sf^ 
5?nfHi': 5RWi^gj=#% ss i gcrcr 


ji^wr52rf^RT55mJTm#T?:53Tf^=^R ^T?:J!i#fT 5rra7T%:-- 
“?TW sRwii5?rf^=^K q^StTHigs^rf^T^K 

^¥rtTS52rf^=^ft5isr?T^WciT^5n^ cr4?ilT?Wc?Rr^- 
5IT^T^TT# ^TSgq-R 5?Tf^=^^rftf^ I ^T^q^cf 

'qTgrnJT ct^f^r qsr# intitiir ?r cRif^r ?3«5- 

^Tsfq Rrftq-^ I fisTT =q 52rTfk5rT% 5r?f=t ggrrfq 
?fH% I WTRtrsfr ¥T=^ir5r qRR^?!!: 

WgmqiTf^RTW^r flr 
RTfi: ? ?r?r «j[? ^ ?rRq^ft^T5^?ir=qR: 

“?Rifq f%f%?gRfi?Tfigm?ri^3Rfq ?RTfq srrqisr 

gRr^^Mt sirT=q=^^^Ti54ij— “qm iqRw^'j^qRfir^ 
^TT^Tg;, q?;RK^rT5 ^^tgr^TTRi^^:” |fg i 

vr =q R?w#srT5?TrT?!rw% qisrq-gjTR wrwfirf^ wv^m^j 
src^rg’f^^sgrRTfisrTTrp^Rg## gw ?nq% i 

1%?w: I td g?T5Fgr \«t’ -^ipl- 

f f% SRKIIRI^ ? ^- 
vr#5^f^T^?R:; 3ifer gp»TRf^«R: I m § 



^ fv ■> 


'Scq?? 

5|fri^qT5Rr^ ^fr-’R^SWiteq-- 

I siTf^ ci^ f^#i: I t?# ^srrrr^T^^^# 

EiafTf^^r^m'iTT f5i^?Rt?iTWTf^ra^T^Tr5rT5r sTm^^m^ersT^f^ i ^sj- 
terwgfi^: gfT^^5i:?r^t-jr5rf ^iwt, 5^# =^ ^?c|«if 

?r I gT^m=?i-Tra# TC ftr s^TTf^^rJinir 

^WW55?f !S??5rar??t^ I ctSTT ^ SR^^If^fTTR^^r 

!T ^sEf^s^^vnw: ? ^5rTf^m?T, ^ %qrf^- 

^inw^'e’xfT IT friw^srTgiTTfT^, 

%^fWir fqs2n?siw^fi^ § jrfOTT^ira: 

qssf fij^T^TTOTr: I ^ 5f %T5rft:%T?r- 

^ WT tiwr^T^Tt ;5r5TWT^f^?iTrErTTn<^, ^tf^- 

f^Tir^T wrsft' ^T^T?jt I 

?T^ft#9?rrTr% wt sr^r^irTTT^TT# f^^q^rri 3tnTrF?TT:TTf^ciTTTT^%T 
ten?^ I wrtisft' ^sTTTTro^s^^’ ^ttw ^ 

IT I 5RW ^rs^TSif Ctff “?TTf^?% 

5JJT” |?TT^ “lETT^:^?!” ( jfto ^o ? 3To ^ qX® 

^t^°) 5KWT^ iln!fll=^T#: srf^Tf^rT: ? wf^- 

WTq=^ ?nf^?Tt ^ ^T<TT^^53 

%T:^^?rwTTfl ^ ^ 5r??T^f%TTWT^'T5r:, l^Tti^- 

jtr'T’j# 5 stt^t^itttit: f^T;5ST^fTTW%^?i l ^ 

gR^’T^ifrln^- 

W^TSfT 5K^n??T«Tt^ I IT Sr?NrTf%^TSTTlI ^=^I!IT ^ 1 'TW- 
?iT?T^f^q?ft3jgT^1N'?fpr I ^ ^t: 

ihsrRre^ir^TiT f%w)iErl f .555 ’t^* ^- 

cfl%” l^f^RNctrr i 




FOURTH ORIENTA.L CONPBRBNGE 


iit?rfti5l 5r3r=^mqT®i?^f^^qf?!rwe^ ^^-~ 
“?TcR^— ?TRT??f?:f%^T5? T?3r ‘f# ifr: 

wrwf^g f%d^:— f%f^- 
^wrer: JiTJT^T^^T^lfRfl^, 5rjnarFa?:faM 

arsTT 5r<?T5f%^’ i ?raiw w 

5 <[raT??Tm,, swn!n5=a?5iT'^ rag^T^m^r^, ‘^et^ttIw %5r’ 

snwT'^aq: I 2T5r 3 a: 5rm?!rT^a?:5rT^f%'twl n ?ct«iw siTJrroaJcr^r^- 

^ taaTf^avi:)!r?aTa':” — 1 sfca^^arwaK# f^i|s- 

%, 35:’ i?n?i^aTaaTa=% ^laftaf^* 

?:¥ 3 T<jl 'T^ ‘sri^ ?:5T<f ?r 

i?N 3 % #Ts^Takia^^|a^ aa^a?r»?aa: 3 Kwt 

5Ba^<Ta_^3t ^ra^j awa: ?:5ia ^ 

ara ^arapn ?: 3 raaTaTaTS[Rra aRrar^u^ 1 #T^sf^ 

‘iasa’f^ f^rt^taTa: a^: afaht’^rtf^^ a 5 fftj!f|[aT^*=a^ 1 
a?f “a ara^raaij aararf^Tarf^p^ aFa^^ai?! ? w^- 
^a^aTf^%f: a?aar^re^tt ararafifiaatsftr aa#aa 

5R?raraTaa> aiaa: arfiug sra^af a^wraa^ l?a^rFaaa;i 
aaiarraa aFa^fafii acaaT^saraa f^saR a^RR#- 
teT aa^aaRTaaaf 'ag^aT^^araaTfta f^:, ? 3 a^ 5 
a:a>Ta%Tt losajsRkaunt a^aai^af^ 

ag- 

a^P^g a9W^S^ 

aica^^w a ^aafir, ^aatwft' ag# ard jfji a aw- 

ia^a aFa^f^^a^ I 

arf^r 'argaRiaar^it a^aarRTarsaRaftr cRara^a #aa^ 1 
ajf^aRRf^ar a?a^a; aararFa^arf^iar:, aar^f^w^nag 



atcsRFrea 





wt ^3r5rfiT% sf?Hr ^ttst^ ^ 5toT3r5i:l ^ 
^rfq^qwTTTpri^^rSfgJTft' ^w %5?f 
^tI^, JTTirr^T^Tc^^^ 

=^?TT wm ff, ?T^fT^ ?f^T5?T* 

5Tf^f^fTT 'i^jfftxit 5rT«jr% I ?isrT ^?f=gT7i% sr?r€l’^ f^pr^rg- 

f^rersrgm^ ^Tsq'iT^g^ i wgrrr^, ?fTWT- 

5R?T^-5r^ I ?:5T5iw#T ?:3Ttr5nTT 

I 'S^TT^ ?T TO'T?;?TWfr^5[ 
f% sTT^^rr?!: ? to g Rm 
"i^ur ^ f^d^' 50'^^^ i '3 -<t3ttcit g sr^rr 

I wgf^ w# % srm jt vrf^gwiiLi 

■5TfqT|:— 

TO^q-, I 

5r?^?^f^?;q^rTi!rt ?r5r f^t ^Igll 

sr?T%^t5r cf^rif^r s^rtf^i: JT^^r^- 

!=gf5[p!T^ ff% 

I 5^#^^?3T^s=g w gw 

wfHJrT% iTr!i# ^Tir^ wrf^ t 5Tf ?ig?r^=i:^r^ 

?nf: — ■“^'^ m^f W ’T^ ? ^: ’T5CTg^^ 

q7^% ! ?% srf^^jfg^qTST ^5g?rT^ ?:3^?rqff^frf^w=^^jr^ ,' 

ftsfg 5ic?T^#%% ^tw!:j sriliWTW# w»T5r5FngT%^fra5TJTR|q- 
‘qpf ^cqrti^^W ?T ¥r*rf^Tg4^?^ i ^ g tiTs^WfTfrr- 
^5T5=5R#, ’?r^ } 5ra 5m3^TvrT^?crf^Tf^^^flr 

#g?5rflfWiq: j l wl^spRriFtwt^ 

gf^^sarJT, t 5=r '^—ft^fPraTdPra^ ifTOi^%5i5r^Tf^?rfe?2r- 

??TWTf^ ?r f %5r5rw^ ; f^fftr- 

?TT^Tf^Tf%ft^^ ^^v-; m TT 

TO?r^qgC; ^ f^sfT sft^ pw?5rgtwwi'f%w- 

5FrRrTl^jn€c^Tg i 5rsrT=^ s^rjisf^rter gf^is^ i 
g-^gr ‘#r: J?Tf ’ |% sr^t# =^^srr|f5[rw5r6!rt 



FOXJETH OEIBNTAIi OONFBEENCE 


g^Eo^TT”— fRi I ?rt^m§T=E?TgTJ3L,^*T5WT^f^fRT^?g ^151%- 
W=?fWTfi^f^f^T^ ?TfI t% ^T??!n5rTJ=?T“ 

^f%l^q[? ?rJT f^rwTf^^^ w^mirr^Tf^^f rt^T'^- 
st^pt: ?naRl^?Tsr q 

#r?r§ I ^^^T?l:feR^TRqT3RcftRT%5r'^¥rT- 

?5trs3T 3^1%: 

5RlW3^RfR5fT?RTaR STRf?! I ?rFr m 

RRTT^ 3^g5rTfiFR^5R-fiPrg^if Rf : 5?^t l cRT 

RR^R 5r?T^^ ^Rjsn^ I It ^1# =^ 

RRT, gst: Rl^R^fR f^RRR f%R!n‘5Rl#5I 'TT 'tTcR 

1 aWRR I ftR?f^RrRTft?Rr# 

■nS 

^Rqloiwjf i^R 3|^?TT ^ sr^rtw l^rr^qR- 

5|5R5rf3^ RT^TRT f^ff^^TftgS^TfcrftrJj- 

R#sftr RTfJTTSRrf^ ^ I^RT# ^RJTRTf!: \ 

o^TTfaRW 3^: SBT^RWl i^RR^I^ 1 
?RT ^ 

#r: w # SBftsft- %Rt ^ ^oRwirf^Rff- 

i RsrrgRRR^RTggR. 
?!ftt I R?5;Rt%^KRi5i#5Pr ’rf^- 

RWRW^ ?lt’ 1^ ^Tf^T gf^: 5Rf|m?T^W??RT RRR- 

5r»Ri% I sFr^cfFt 

g^TRT^f^ sr^RrrrraJTJrOR i ?r; q?f l^rw" 

^RRRI SRTtJJ JTRR: 'StB 'q' ifi'^Tt^r^^ — 
wiSfR^^RRtsftr 3 rt: i 

RR?t 3^: TTf^RM: II 

^Rtt?rd5TT t%#f^g: i r?!i: 




R5W^^=^T2rwf^?[t 5lxWf^?T^ 
f%#^; t 'rlwsrw 5Rq-=^!?g^TfigmtT®7?^rs*#T 

■^5cr^iW¥rt#T53^t I ^T^Rw<:5raT 5f^?r g ^np- 
5*=^%^ wit: ^ gif: 5RT|T?T l wg fT^f^?r^T5girT?rT- 
iWTTRt :cf5i 'frgsiwinsrTiniq- ’fr^f^inTqT^w^ ^ srirM^ j 

WTr^^^qjHcffirqTTTsg i 

g ^TSWIc^fTT^T^TTin'^ IfPT^frft' If SflTSffcr 1 JJ^^TITT'J?!^- 
5r3i^%^^T?^’?fir'wwiTsrf m ^sr* s^if^ci i qp^qjrnT- 

qX^ WWRITWIT5)HT #ra ^1% I 

ww wrqtT trq: qqw{w®TT^TgiTTi^ i ftTsq-TcqrgiTTiT 

ftTswT^WPrqrqf^ft^^Tsft^ ftrswr^q #1^?!: 
cTT^t IT f ^ WTSfqrgt i #qt w?Rt ^ w^ts^tt?# ftre% i 

T q^3i^ f%?5 5WTqf TftqfWTqji.qT^ 
qTT:iTTftqicqTiTTt5fq 5[ i m 
wqcWT^rqr sqiqfTftqf 5rq geqi^fq sinqfTft^, ?T5r g 
qTcftf^ ?rq qfqwfq glq i w WTwqj^^^q^f? qTT:iTTf%" 

WTiTiTTirq^sTqigT f^Rwrq^ gsrT% ^t^qcqinqf s^tittitt qwf 

q^w I 

JfitT JTTq I^It WTWf^?I^e^^5qT¥5rTir^f%^T5Wf<wt 
|fir =t^r IT, wf qfiift# i^Tifq ?T WTwqri?: i 
qrqiTT^ w qqfTTiT^T^^Jir ffcrwtgwfw ^^sfif^qm* 

qfp^f^^nniTT^ w^q^qw ^qwrq# i fF^T irm ^?qT- 
^PrqTtqf^^Tw?iT%?fq?q|i^qT: ^^^T^5ftfeiTT?p^T^ i 

q^rf w«rRrirr^ qTrqT4^rq?qfi#r?TTJ!rT “crarr w qi f^fftq^qTer- 
^T^waprf wfq wiTTTTf^qT^qql^qf^tqq:, irfi; #T%qiT im # 
qrr 5PT q'T qqitt ir^i: qr qq* qr qf^mq!: irqf^ wriqt:’’ 

TKm^ q!CTfqi3: 



FOTJETH GBIENTAli CONFERENCE 

qr pi!:75r: sar 5 fir^TTSTcftg 

JurnrT^riiRJiraTmirtf^ I 5n#% 

rf^VITWF!; ! WT '^cfr^ITfn’Tg^gRlTR^ ^- 

^MrsTJfrgigT^ 

WS^ #r?nWT5?JlL \ IT 

^Ttx ciwrf%?WTfR^rrfcrfti 

=^n!!^»TfTf^, 5I^t 5 WT«T^^IT^ l^T I ?T% 

g?^ iftr 

#TN^<T^TTTlt ^ ^T^; Slis^sft' I W^‘ 

^ksF^T ^T?r?| 15KJ!R^?T- 

¥gcTiT»=?Tt i gwT^rf?;f5gr?T^HT5'?^?^ 

^TR^racsr^t^fTT^r 

!jsr# i gfSTTf^jrRRffl =? 

I^RTW^riiRsr- 

I WT ^ icg^rq^r i 

wt STTcft^^: |?T ITTSTT JfN^ €t5?^: 

I w# ^<?Tq^?TTWT%in?r^ ^Erfer ^sl# 

gsiTfR ^i?TTf^?r I JTf% 

sg; I ITTfW^wft^ FRR^I #r 5 5T fwrFdFlif f%lT?I 

iiH|f%sr^wf^TFrTf^R %, irr^?^ wficR^ ^ 

ticfT I f%g?T ^FTT^TRItl fTFRI 

I ^<1 ^ g gs^rTSTirft' i ?tw 

^Tg?^5r?:^: ^jur 5r%cn^^|- 

mf:— “w?5?crg— 

^ JT^T f%?§ 

??3R'T?RTf^ ^ | 

I mj %»RWTf?FFF!rq[ ^^rf^PRTf^^nSJFT- 
cR %?g TT^R'^^ fi l irOc^if ^^^; 5|§[?gTf^ 




f5?t f(l I fg?lTW^f%?|cf?TTfT?3Tg^STT |5rT 11’ I 

5if5Erag[: II’ |f?r ^ i” 

JTr% %3: iJRiir?# riff Rx^R=#fT?Efr?=f- 

?Tt=5^4r 5rT^wftiwrt5fq g^Tsf^ ^ 

^?7% I i;'?N'^T3?rqrT^^ft-f% ^ ^^si; 1 m»W- 

3T^ >T^?iWT: 3%: i 

3TTiTcr?n^?rtlf?j: 

ritWTg:»T^FqTf^RTWRJ5im???n^T^T^ TTcrif^- 

*\ 

I g'afqrarTf^f^?rj^^wf^5 RtTT- 

5r5T% #r^'T 3JTq-^ f % 1 

Jf =^ ^xrTTRT R^T ?fIt:, ’firT^:, 5 ?tr4% i 

CRT =^ ^ I WST SfTcftig^o^T^ 

TftfT?:R 5?rT^Tft^f'75?tTT SKT?;i!r?n^=E^^T wf^WcIT; 

?tgT ^ 1%^SSEJT#i5rR: l 
W^Tf^^?r^^5RI^^RT5g ^TTTqr: 'TRTnfi^RTrl gR^T^fTS^lW- 
lTft3>RTWTR ST 5^: I T5r'^;T^TT:5Tf^' ^RgTT^TTSn??!?:, 
f^TTTTlT t^f^: ^T^^f?7^1!rT5?Rff?I'il^''?i: ^TTTTftRfT^TT 

WiT^ 3RT^| ^g>T: I ^TRrt fw^RR^rt ^flTTST W ^?75Rra; 

I RTSTift 'jIfiTTST: W f%?R 3 

rIsTTI^; ^ l^^Tir^f^RTTTcq^fS?! ^T^cTlRfsT^TTTT^R 
I =^ e'^T scrTn'Mw- 

RTrJ: I ^T?T5TTtw l[^?T |f% g%STf%T:%fi!r 

TTRTTgRTTTT^TT^f^ST R=?rT5^TTTT5??Trj; , ST% ^TTT%Tsf7 

MTuq^g^rmwira i ctstt =^ n^: i =? 

^ 5RRftTT:J!rT?Tt 5 rr^t 4 siflr f^sRSTir^xn 

R^TTTTRt 1 wsr |?!:^tt: 

iSTR#^ ^TT^'TOJI, I ter %f TffOSrTS^rTWTTt 


JPOirilTH ORIENTAL CONEERBNCE 

-sr 5T^^t?r5i’Ts:=^^Tm?:i!r i ^ 

fljw?# fr %T 

I? ^ ^ wm- 

fir^RT^rf^t ^ ^T^?r ^RRTI^^ I 

s^i'rfTRrT'^^: ifr'^rrar#? 

^T 5T I ?lf5!^TE 51^- 

R??R^TV-?rT ?T ?Ir| I 

m%^ g^f^T^f=E?wT|W?R5itl^: II 
^ ^m\ ?iwf i 

#TS'4 ( % = ^R <^^TTO^T fTT^^ I ^ Rgf%5ff^If^«TRHTW 

?{T=^mTciraT^%t^ 

“#T5# pR?T^ f5- 

g?^ ?TIT?§% ^fm: m ^TT’: ’?^Tq-?Il'7W toi ^TW^Tlirf^fg” I 
SPTT RtsWRW ^T I ^FfeO' 

g RtSTRRI ?T^Tf^W 51 ?I I JT gr^^RTf^^, 

<R?cr?:MTf^?TT ?RR?T f^f’?: I ’TTftmfwW^ST- 

^4^^ ^iTTO ^ I 

^fiiTJirt 5ff^% q^Tsr?: I feicrt^^wwRgTfq 

qr^ff I 

R3i|Tft i|[3[:^§Tq=2i 

jtpkjrjrt ipqjirfxr, rr^ % 

?lfT WRWtlS^ WiCTT^ ^ R ira qRTT- 

'qr^^Trj; I wsr^ ^TS^r #t i m 

Jlig: ?|qi’T^?^T2VIT»IWTrl I ^ ^»T'qrg5?rT- 

I w ^?ifWTfn!iT^TTgTg[ i ^ g^r 

^gtgf^^’ffT^xgrg; i ggt ?r f^f^'gf^gfiifg, i^^giggi %?:g^ 

" S- 

#iw4gT^’ #r I 

wtT=5!rt'— q?:Tf^?Tg%^ ^g^rqn^ g^r gnf^- 

sFKgTgfWRgt, giigTf^g»?:5T^ l^^rg: i grigiMi^^- 



| ?rf^ |f;T^qR?T 

^q' I g^gq^q^fij;, ?r?%5=?TWTf^q 

grTi^^ff?^T^?TlT o3i^^T'^%, sg-jf ^cf^giTfr^- 

^?tsf^, !Tft 5rfl-:^^TOT ^vr^g: i ww# 

5 ^^T^»Tre-si3i# ?r3f^frfi% ^ffi5WTfJf#?r^ ^csr^r- 

^^TTJT^T# itw- 

f^w: 5T #g§: I ww ^^rfrtq-^T 

?7tg%^ fTWT^# %¥T?TgTfT^5FK^^T^T- 

crrf^qi?^c^q^5r Er^^fiqiT^Ttqi^ ^jrTHpw#T?;cnf^qR?^- 

fWri; ! fr ^ q-?:?q'?:1%?:i^vq#Rqi;^t¥T%?:c{T^5r^?# 
ci?=cWT^ sr?crc!ErTiT^7T5r#T^¥r#T?:f^r 1 5r =5r sjra^r^- 

51^-ctT^nq^Rwi# f^T^^r:, f^mqiTw^T^^Tnqi^JTraqTr:” l 
srgsoqq?;^ ?raTf^5F^ t ^T 

■f^qr^rf^m, ?f^ 1%qRT?^ 

j^^vTiiT^Tg^T^fe^ I ?m!% ?i5=?^TtT ^3Tt?srnT^rw%: ’m 
gRETiw^T #1% 5^7W5r^f^m?ra2iT 

?ST??!T5^Tt?!r tWTW^^ Wf^ 3 ^^ 

Hnft^ ^ ?rT^qw ^ qffif^ =^Rr: i 

^§^^7T^’TT?nr]; 1 #r5?f w?Tq- 

^grTT ^f^FpJTqt ^- 

qiWTtT ^Tf%- 

qeit^srsT^nq^ wgif^qfiE^ qm^Tjfr iff tflr 
5ri^#Tf^g^wqqT?srTftqqTqT^ ?t g-s^qii’’ i 

^ ;g q-STT JT^=%rT^T^q m^ ^ STTfTRT ^ 

^^7% 5ilw ^sorqqri wt f^^^qRqratqf^iwqR^- 

?%qq5r^qTq[ qq^sf^ gsn^Rrft fk^ 

qf^w^rtqRtqil^, ^ fqqq^iTq: qjsf i 57 % ^ 

qsT TTT^it ftq^sf^sw^T?!; I f%’ =q qwT?^ q^^q^sn 

wtqfir qf'FTisrT, qsriff ift=q-^^ qw q^- 

7?r:, qsTT =q‘ wmq^wqrtqjTf^w 1 W 


FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


W ^T!?r35^ WTW: I % ^ ?T^ T#! 

m: irm^T^RT^ 'Tt?r' ^^, rfSTT ^'TcfST^TllT 

*51: i !Trw 3j(!rc5r^wT5=2Tra^^%^?r^T^'!; 
^rsqu^^fri s^Tif^fi; 4’%’TT#if i 

cfEm| ?rsrTf^ «T 

fipT^q I 

?r% 3^: ^^TTri— <TTftwR5Fw^f^l5r^2r#5r 
?ri% q‘i:Tf^jR?rT# fr i ?isn 

^etrrtx^^r q'«s'Ti:flr?:f^'TR*i;, 

f4 g 'T3sq'?:f%i:fsjrTRRm^ i ^ ^ crR^Tift^TTf^^^^^rt- 

w?r=R 

^ftTSrTRq'^fW: ? ^q" ^Tsf ff ?” 1% I 

gT?qrRcgqn:^qrttT=t:; qSTlff ^URTR- 

?niTRTT%| qxft, Rq’^IRSr^fhRFt '^rfjRTR qarRHRRT- 
qr?:wTftfT^3T^if q^gferfir: i 1 

5!Rq: qv|*[:, qsn% R^isq^^^reraT- 
s^p?f^?rTrT%^rR^Tf^RRR ^ 

^TRRna^ qRWTt=q I ^ fq?TRTf%R#Ti^q- 

59r3^q 3TT#cT I % , e^qT^rRqRRWR ??^pqr 

STT^TR:, ^qrf^t^'RjiTf; I W#T=5qlr q ?gT5=5RTqi5r 

qqf %-5 swwf^q^^ cRT ^ 

5Eq^<ffT5^rTiT5r l^^rRif^Rqrsl^^qtTRtsf^ q qfl 
qjTTJJR^T^'^RRt sqq^STR^Fqtjq I 

qq 5f?r^qRR? qi^ ^rtr ^TWg, ? qifrq^, 

qsriff R9I# qrqt^ “rs^ ?:3RffR;x” isrrf^ i ^r^RRiPr, 
%r' 5grR^:%cq ?T^Tq?:%qR isrf^ ^TRRTq^^^i!: , 

qiRRR qNqpjlTRRr^ WT q^q ?Rq qqi ^t ^n^q- 
f^qNlirqsrTfq mqT?q^SgfrTqT%%n, WqTf^?:i!fT- 

?rRTmqqfii%fJTR, ^gqrq;, ^Tqq€’?qTqfqqf?:?5j'T^s5j 

fRrq qr ^qTq^q>?;5rT%5j, ^qqrl,l 



fwrra' Refr^risf^T 

5rt??T^ ^f^ % , i fq^i- 

^ ?T5r^3igiT¥rT%5%?fr??if^T I 

’s^TfcisjTWTJqrsTTgq'qTqT vTT^^'T^rfqgT, 

^7T^?5r^T^r?!;Rrqq-W 5a'f^=^'jqT?;5rT % fe:ST5l?q=^^3r 5^TfilfT- 

^Tf^TTO. ^I^^Jir wiTcf^ f?rT¥?T^?rF4 ^=?2rFrf^- 

^p-ri; ^?srflR#Jir si^sj'Fsrjg' fqTWw^fr 

^Tf^srrwTJq'srTgq'qff^^^i^iir ?r snq^q^ i g??n^?q'- 

q 5r^r#g?Tq 5r?fTfc}?!n?n5^f5r?:iTqT^q ^ri; ?r^ 
tf^^s^sFqr sr^M^r i ^rq-sn ^ 5rcn%qq- 

frwcfrjtw qiq^ ^T 
sr^ft^:, q^f qTTqiq Tq^%:-"‘^S^irRT5'?T^ W?3^jqT 
f%5R57:’ ^ I qft ^^fqTOqgq^Tfl^ ^Tgiq?! !T?T^ 3frq% i 
iq^^q-^q- q?5?Fq?rT q ^^T’TUPTWqfg^te^Jj; ^Tci: qTTTP 
^f?I %, q, qs^ ^ 5f?qqrfil^ q?qjft^Fr 

qgq^: ^ETCpqTf^^TS^qqTf^iqtqTfi; i ifFW^ 

iE^q; ^cqrqrmd- ff% q?i; qw?^^ 

f%wq:, qqqrq? K q?ftig: Sfm^TgqqrfHr^^i!I^=iJfTqT^q 
q^f%^Tiff?rsfr?qcft qqi^^/ q^=?fwl?^?qT5rftr srnft?^ qsq, 
q'T ^qxq^qarr qfir gTSjrerTf^gtq^tT i q^qqrfq 

.. ■ ■ "V 

5r^cqqT^«?TTf^ ^TTiq^ f^TTqf^ I |gf ?;q5rw^ si^qqq^- 

f^T^^sq f^^q- t^jqr: § fqt^^qq. I qq q 

f^Tqf=EqT^ qfj fqqFT- 

mq?::, § qq j^fKiw m q^qq-ww- 

fiTqf=5q fq^: ! ^qj^fqjgfTcqqrf^qqf^^Eqqf^STqq^q, 
q^T's^^JSf^cqq qTM'?^qTqcft8-#r^'R^TfiT^TqTq: 3cn#r- 
i^q:^^ qqTqq5 qq I qqtfixqiqt — q?q q’sft^ Wq 

^ftiqtgqlT qiqq, qft 5iqT?t ^|T^qr?^^Tqr wt 



5^?^ rOUllTH OBIiiNTAL OONFEKENCK 

W JT#^^Tf^f=5q^?rTfefc^??TT%ScIT, e-^cTTIIT 

Jicft^r^ lf?r § q^sTT: ? ctwr ?j?r^f JTRTRangr^w 

i^W^T I tr^JT-W^f T^R'TT^^crTWfiT^TRRTf^''- 

^fTP^TT I grfR % ^RcrurPr ft ^rirg'^ft- 

R^!JJT»T# SfRlJ?;’ I gTTO^cffRVTRTSfq RRir:, ??% 
’RTft^f 5?r!{r^f ftf^ WT^=!rq: 1%!^ q'^T=^HTTgT^?rf^ i mw 
^x|vn'qr<T=^sr?ftfti^??TRmR^T'TFj^ i ?trrw^ % si^^r- 

5R^q-: IR^Wf^^fl^q^^^^TTFWfTP^T gT^qfT^TvT #7gf^ | 

tit ^ I , 

3Rf»^RTf^5Rrftin W^f I ^ 

T5=g:^T'5r?;R??r ^?tr%^?r^r«tr i ^tstt 
^ g=^Tf%ft6^?f 5r?giTT STR^T JTRftiTT STRt rfSTT tiwf^- 

^T^TRT I 

3Tfr ^Wi!|lT ^^^^Tc^T^TRTlI, ^R^WTWT^ 

zfsrt WJT?t 5 Rt ^ifl 

I ^ RiTRT^T?;: ?rwT?5rg 

^f§:«=^ % srcff^^R- 
^qTTrqr RfjTff=RRTWf ^ I fl[ =^-f%q’^ JQ’RW ST^ftfg- 

5r#T5R>ct '5¥i?R^5l^ w^ ^Rif^ikRr 

?raPR^?I fTWSftRf^TR ^ 

cfts^xtsf^ ^TfTRRRR^T# Sratl^m- 

^ ^Tstt ttw: I ^?;3^fTft5W?F^^RT5T R^S^Tcf: 

STT’WRSr^RJTCiq'qR^ l T- 

JIR^TRfr SrTt^ ^W!(r^f T^RWrt I Tf =^- 

W^f ^ c!R 

JTN^RTRWr WJTRR 

5RT ! RT^TR'T^ff R[%RTmr^ % ?Tj ^RJT- 

Wl fT^ Rf^IRnff rrtoT RfcTR 

RIR 5f?TR RR, R^5 JT t^TTO 5IRff?g^R: 



k. 




srilfTf^; I ^fSTT ff gfFJTTFsfJ^, 

WJrq^T# ?:3f?ri3r ^5q^?niff?iT w*r^#qTgq'i=#: wf%qf=5?Rfq- 

wrT^^?fi??qTcrTq'fq wq ?r w- 

I ^3TcrW3T?c?^ qT'f?lW?[3Icr#^q;K trq 

WJTt§^W=s«jqT!^?TTfq ^5Tf^ =qT^f^?qTlw^ 
qtcqut ?r q^T% l qm^^^qTqrqf^ qTsr^qrert 

’qwqr^^q' sf^q’: i qTq^T§qq=qw^Ttt 

^rsqRTSf^q' firssiT ?rw[T%fq qc?r#s^cf qq qq'fqqr i 
f%3qq ;qTqq;%q^ l^qig^mq^rf^ fqqg' ^^e’^T^rTqrfrrc^rRiT- 
w^^n*=qTft WT^qftrsr q i ^^qroxt 

^m?TTf^qi^qiT?q^^?Tqqi^Tfq?fr?qT^ ^xqra-Tq ^jin- 

?TTf^rq7^3arT?qi^WTq5iftqTM q ^qq:, q?:?q?:T^crwTq^, 
qq^qq^q^, W^q ^q-Tgrpqf^^^jrnf^sS q, q?5lfeqq^^q?qTtX, 
qsTT qrf^T?q?q ftr^^qrqf^^JUT^qj ^qTlq^55fftrq=^q^FIT 
f^: I q^q-q'T'qi^g5qi%^q?qqTf^?q, ?rwr^Ttwq^, qqqf^- 
gsqj^qwf^qTfjTqrqqT^rcqTf!; sqqfT^^qq;, ^qe^^wqf^q 
qq^fqgsqMqjqf^Tf^^q^ 

^qqfqqrPT^q^ — q^q'Tfq 

w^s^Tc’jq^tqrfqqf ^WFn qq qqqr qiiq?!^ |fq % 
q, q^?TT§q: ^T#, wuRRi =q q^q^’q?:, qr^fFir^ 

?qg-^ jewT qq'tftrf^ ^xqr i %fN-c5ni?f%Ts^ 

qqqrfqxq# qqqTS'% qttT ^qr^:: i !9^Tq^^5q^qFTTf5rqf^ 
^f%q^^?cr:qi?;i!rqi%^q qqqq qiqqqTsr 
qqq^^ qTqjf=qqqTf^^^qqj?f^ wq?T^ ^qqf^q- 

=tqjqTq?3!r^qTT%?n ^^fqfnqTqjT^ ^srqRWTqiK^ff q fqq=^q i 
qqT|: fsftrfeqjRT:— 

^qq^T^itr^sTT i 

q>sqq ^q^TW^T^ : 555 ft qqx qq: 11 

qqqxqq qrqiqq^rqTr^ qqfrqrfqqTq |fq ^xqqf q^RT, 
qiq 5nqTq;?3Tqq , qqT% ^:, fqfqfir ^rq^- 



FOTJ RTH OEIENTAL CONFEKENCE 

ff 5[arT ^ ^ 

T^ fe5=^sf^ If STfllT^TO WcfTf^tT^R f R 

^rRV^qfiTJTf^r 35fcfT?:fcftsf^ 5fTi?T^?:fT ^fTtl I 5rmT^^S?IT- 
5[3TfFTfTffr?:T^ #fmTf^ f?T^f i ^ft- 

T ^ fw?5f ^TWT fT, # T ff 5I?TTl!i 5ltf =f ^mi- 

^ Vr^T#TTf Tir^l f 

Pr: ll^fT I Wf =f ff cm SpE^?llmc%T 5f%f^?:f?r I 

13<JffW!RI!ITpT 5r^iTfi[rcrt^ “fff ^fTfTl%#finf'T'^#T?J«TfJ3r 
cTfT cTTffJim FT sfifef Tf fi^crT I 

%f^T, ■ ^sr, ^rrra 

fiTfFTTi I 

f%:^ftrs?jTcff f JT^T ff 5Tf3?I^ I ‘f f ?cfT5Sf 

ffff’ 1% ^fcr: sriTf?Tf5=5rfcrTTffrcf i 

^fTlir^C:, ^fT^c# cfW #T ffT i^PcB: 

?r gfT cis[Tq: fsrr %:, Ism?;: ^ mwwfxw:, ^ fferiT- 

^ ^ mi f wt 

^iw: 5Er5prm i M ?nc?TTS'?fcrTT’:#’ mRvm 

^cWf 57 : #T5?fs5f : w f^fmiriftrcfs^’ icfTfcr^T^TTmTl^: ?rf- 
^ctt: ^rcfte7cfTf%s^fTgf ot: 1 ‘m: g-%: ^11%?^ 

^%FrT % ^cf?cR?!r m sur^^imTfT: ^rmcf1%%:: 1 ttct 

‘TFWSFfqfTrrcT,’ ^^r^^UFTf 

'qfEff f^^IrWlTFTT^ , mSTTf: 7J57cnr“ 

to:— 

# ?FfT^S3^tt?p:| II 

^T^JirTOffTO^ I 
^nmTf^TTTffTOfm II” |fcT, 







^T|Srill^^E?TflITr^ fSr^TJT 

’TT^ftfi'’ ^TrX t g^Tf ?;T=^^2ira’- 



«qRS: 5r%- 


“3T?r?t TT m ^T¥T^^=wiRt5[5r?:T: I 

■'S' o 

w4lT3ST5^TJft^?T: I 
# II’’ 

I !(r^ ff ^ir^-Fi 

'Trarr 1% I 

5!%«nf^?fT — 

^ ^?srr’ ii 

%5^ ftrs^TT =l^f^?i5rT5rJnw i 
oJTT^sq'T^ %TtI5T^t^T ^FTrWTl^T^ II” 1 

%f%€r 5WW?# I WT^^:?rs^ WT ^fr?5rTrx # 

%*TT3?n^iir ^irfiir 5 ^#t g ^tt^rptct 5rw?^r^T 

^iT'Rftrat^iH: I ^wfiir g?92i^ 

3^M %tj: RWR #T^5r%feiF5 ^T I 

%TOr I ^ wfiTOif^^RT f^gi^- 

w# I “?r srsrtr: 5grff^fc^?rf ^ sfsrtr i stst^t 

ftfii 5??r??RSJ=5r^ Rftr^TJTt #t^, f^RiTrff^q^Tsrf rit- 
RfiTRTf^T 1 I^JTf^^RPT ^TIR??T^ WTR?TOTf^?:?!rqf^ 
?RTR?TJ(rR?^ Riririr i???raT ^?5R??nwfr ‘%»rrf^ 

?Rfftr RRrrf^cfrf^ ^rasij-” i ti^siteTsrf^r^Jsr 
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fw w #?Tq'??=7?:nT5iT^5=?!rT ^TT^^TirsmT ^rs’^r- 

STTl^RflT.' q-?:?Ttf^^T: ^7IT^% 

W WHftWTg5CtT ’T^^JTT*!: I ^TfgTTT Wf 

w Jrraft^JWTf” 3|w>FfTt 

I 5rT5iraf^?:i!iF^ ^uw: RftqT^^rf^cr i 


‘^#T 1^’ I^Tt^ 





^ I ?fWTri !ew: 
|f% t?r?rcf^w ??ran^ii 



(>) 
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II 


' 

ifRf 

5r5[t?rf^5r 

1%f5gi5rr3E^f%p5S5T ^T^- 

?rTsrT?Ri?ra 51^# ?^5rgTfTT5=#? ?F5rF3Tftr^^T5ft' 

5?^: j g55^?R?i f%?fT 

gsTT ufltm, jrarsTif 

crsrrf^q'T^n: ^i%5!fir^%: i =w iTf%5EnRT?q'5?!r 

^ wr : \ ATT^qin?if?rflr q?3TT^: i 

q?5rTJrf ^q^3Fn^ f % l gw 'pw wwTf q^sriw- 

wgg^WT#: 1%?iK'Jwwtw?:^: 

gri^ qww^e-R wwig^q^t i Tr?wwt ^fir^rgwgrrgr irfq srt# 
^mr^R'f^TW’TRT (|[gtw^w w i fl^cft^g wwi 

WT^OTTWR^ f^fTgfiT-iwprr: f^qwi jfst^twwwt 
%?W 5=g: g qRgf^rw^: l gf^ f^giwgwT ^f*=g^T JFsnwf gr^^t 
gw% I ggfq gmJir ^ggupgrgfq f^^gigwi: 

wf^Tf^jgwr: ggTq?F5% gw gw, gwif^r *?gTR^ gfirargr^w 
qgwfegqi# g wffw $=wtw%: wf^wt^ i wwif :— 

“wwT wwT S5?qf^: iragTR^ri 

gr ^ 5tor iwr ^rwiRWiggHwgr 


I” 
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ftrwuTTfrf l 

59r;rFf% ll” ifcr 

^pfT ^?j't?Rg=?^!??5TTf^5iT ii^: 
fT^ WTfe^?r%«nsr??F?r8rT^T5iT??i5?t 

'T^ftr I 

rfi^ ^ra^fTirr^Ts^ira'- 

?rf^Ff 55?TT?i 5?i^f^5rTf^^?rf^ 

f^T?Tf^¥T 5^?rTJ!: I ^^cl?^ftTSTRr5?t WJ!R?T 

«ft?fi[|51Tj!^5E2T ^5?TS^q'T?r5^JTJ|r3?T^^^ 

# I ^TpiT: 

f^T«nT^S^Tr'^^g'?T^?rf^^*^t^ i ^tststt tt*??## fisrf^^?^T^- 

^IP§[Tl!lt Sff^??TOSf^ TTftWTTJTT^JrWR 
?r^Rsr^=?il 3E^?f ^rr^TO^fi, '?T?:JT?f 

?r5rf^srT??r srinw?:: i 
^t?:wt^#t: ^?cr: JTJTTJirJj: i 

5r^: ^s^,3niR %r sT^f^=!i^5#srftwT^r: i m 

f^i^RT ?TT^%T?isrR^; stt^t: 1 

5r$^‘’5g[T I fTgiTR^ gf^r9F# I 

gT?[RRt ^T^: 'T?:^q?;TW7T’Er^^5f srr ^et 

t^T^?:?!]T: I cR ^^5#r?^T5^3Fr%TSTO-?I^^ 

fW?:i!r^??n#r if^%: f^rcftr siR’f^flFrrj: i «?wfFcr:- 

^ ^^Tsnfi’RT ,|^: cr ctrr^ 

?r^' ?:?r3ift?f t# i ?Tsr "sr ?Tt^ Rf^^ri 
%5F?r; ??iTr!; si^?rt ^ ^rar ■f%muT?T ?Tt^iTq^- 

ftT^IT I f%g4?IT#T 5TOT f^?rf5?f : 

CTSTT?! Wff^: RWTnpSS^cR ^ I ^Efl^rf 3RT^ 

^TS# f^FT^Tf ??^^Tn 1%^ Wf 

5R mm W!5f 

^ si#t: 1 5Fn4^ ^1:%: 5ra?^??mT?frw^wfi 



ffHT ^^<T^cr I ^ ^?g5!T5i 

?nJ=?R«!n?lTJTT i5T5[pT WT^?T !l?:75rwt^, cR^ WR 5prTi%ft^ 
!a'3RT?^sm%^kT^TWTwnfirf^ sr^THir 

5Er%?r< i ^s^rq; i =!rviTfr 

t^murr: swTqf ^v-% q-qf'^gq; i 

WT srtTrPT ?9^T%: ^f^^TScTT I craTTfT^^JtTt^ qdN'^jf 

^Tsft' ifa srsrqr: t=^'T f^T^sq-; l 

gTSTTPr ^^rT^icsEW^Tft 

=5RMf^5§?T ^SST^CTT sfiWTi^=^5[T# I ?TT5rf%«r gTWr!3F?T- 

srR??TTf^5rTt: 5rf%f^5r?r5[T rr^tr 5=rR=!rTf^*?^5 rr^T 
^T ?ISrf^f^^2rfiTf?T Rr^crTgTTm-rRTR 

$4 sr^- 

‘%f RTf^f^T^: ?i?m^ =r ^ sr^- 

3^f#r: %TJTi?r^sfiT^ cr^JirqRRW^^ #T=t 

RTf R5i: R??^T5rRTTr!^lfgt^Tf^5T3TfR ^?RT I 

RT Rwrf^Tf^q: Rm’fRT |fg[ qf^li^f^qTT qcftf%: ?r 
cRTRR qi^RT^Tf^RR I ^ 

qtei’jf : i ^T^^rrfiri^qiirqgfqt ‘q^RR’qjRRSR- 

f^iTRR R[f%Rg?qtT^ RT^qx^’ ^R 
WRm?:^q^lf^?:jnrqRf: ‘fxRgxt ?pRiRf^f% ^xR^qii^ 
#5Rfq^ |f^-— ^Rlt’-f^ t q?I^qRR q?IT!Eli%RTirR: 
wtr Rxr ^ ?i:^ft% itfr^t q:T%: i #f ^q^RRW*i^S- 

wfgtTfrl qgrq f^ g q R: ?T8rTJpTf^€ SlRq^T^R, IT fqqqqxil | 
5rf^ ?rgxt ^ ^qf^T q^R ^i^qfR: rr q:q 
fq^qr^Tf I q?q;srq:? fr^qrqfqpiqT^ lf^ l qrqrTqRqiq^qR 
’q 'jqqif^qTRfqq^ ^qnwRqfRRi iftscqr- 
%qrqfqq^ t^r^Rq^iq: 
w wqRTf57qgiR^^?%q^ jqRT^srqq qftffqq:, i qrf^ rr- 
%fq!^ r qqiRiqwTq^fit q^q^r- 
“cRT R qRTRdqi «rTf : wg^iqf^qqTTOtrq: 
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1% 1 cFWTpgws?: 

g?sr%t#tr 5Ti:5i?r???JTf^T%F5f rr?T^ 

I sTT^i ^5rTcft?r^^T?^55rtfT?ra i 

??#w q^: !frT5TRTq: i 

q=^: ^T^fr^nsi: l ff 

5rf^W5n^ ?T^cftq^sf^ qfe‘ q^mffit '??;Tr~ 

rn?T^T^q^mi5TrT?T#q' 5TfM^qrT^i^f??r ( ^ ^ 

N c q f^g rTf%OT^^^WTgg- # 

f ^t PT fi Nt I m ‘q:^fr wr: rc^ts ^ ^f??RTl^^T^T 
t^FgTlT5=5qT=qr‘^?!iTf% qsw wfwfq 

nj^ sC'RRJf ; ?fTrq%^^«Rsf5 W5T^?I#qf Run'^R^ 

WT#: f^m.\ ’RT^RTPi cm^nSTTcRT S2TT{^q?tqf?[^- 

SFRftt: Rf^B^qJT I ^ RRTJimtRfR^TiT: Ri%qv^SRR55in 

=^ ^1 ^qfRTRTfjT^^TTR ’B'Tf I WR=5rT- 

vf^ih f?cr qjf% RT s^r: rt ^f5:5ifrT5rT 

5955q?lT^qTRTf^i% R5 ^?nJ=!5rs:’R^?I l Rf^^RTRT^ 

R?:sfkf^fq ^FTR?^ S?f$TS 

^ RfT^TTTW 3wq m 

^ f^RT^RRJTd »?Rfct 

RT I qr^ 5RWTfeRTf5wg^TTc?r#T 

iFRT JTTff R?RT?tT^flrT?!IFR^ RR|^ JRTfrSTTgJr. I m 

RTRTR5rTf?iq;f^^q'?r^?;fR sbtrt^t f^qR^RFiraiRt^ir^sT- 
g^fFR'R %5T#R!|jJR?tT grfifel^fir t^lwq^T^R: RftfRTTT: I 

RW .=q- 5RRirwTf5r5fts^*?ftf^5fTf^ ?r^T%Tl: ^qw^isRi^r: 

?Rf^5iTd%^5'=^ f^^R?T ^ ftrMWTfr- 
#n|^5TFr l?:?RsnwfgRTf^: ^rtR^nlwRR i 

:a^ifR ^rq^f^qwRNf^WRT ^ m^w- 

sF^S^T^rNr: W5R5r |?R%rf^Tq^ ?5f s^^TqqTqc qr?^> 

TO T l? gR^ q?T^?:t!I?rfTgW qncTTT 5 ^ 

^|w 5^5: ^sRr?T^?i#RTf^l=qR'iRRs^ ?i§rTf5TRT5rTR?r ft% 

5RRirwFr |: qrr^- 





BA 


I wnw crgr^rtf^ 

5crT#^-^=q'qgf^j(jrT^ ^enf^flr 

3if?r3n#: «fT^a'mf^qT3ff i wfig?!! ^nff^- 

vn^JTFJTt^ JT 5%%=^?: g?Tf?:T4^5T:--‘gR?rT5T ^^- 

^S^T vrrPr 5^^% JTTf^r 1 ^rff^ — 

fSTt? JimPr^TT ?rT^mraR#5rFrt^r^Tf^ 1 

^Tirrar qq’fFqtqTFr^TssFf?? ^??iciTf^ 1^ sfirfii- 

g^q^: qr tqrqi^tqn# 

gJT^qfTr: wi^qf^T qi qFsqg 1 qraq^TFTsqf^^^nrTf^Tq-- 

^^TFnt qql^’ I F =q— qi;?q#q;:Fnqi3qTf^WT?T3qcr^ 

lic^^gs q:^T«qTFqf^T#q^q sg^cn?! Tr^q-urt ^flwfqqcqi^ qiwr 
^qjTf^?Tq;Frf?qq^T?iTTq i^sirqcr: qtiq^i^crFrf fgwl^- 

^TTTvnrfR “ctI# ^ cf?f;^?T titJir 

,?P^ qrsim^Jinfq f jt fftr 1 qr^r qq w^- 

?:5FfRif T ^?ra qqTFTR fw^ii fr?qqR?q cr?q%5fq 
qT^^sfTqfw^^Fq 51^^ txq w 

qrSf^R rfFtr l%?TRTf^?qTf^q?T^?3r I 5f^S^TJT^qq%lT 

f^^iTT wT qr ?^f RF^sf^ 1 

f^'^^^TTwkRg wqx^FRq^.qil'q??# qrTVRSrf- 

5[f%qqq^dW5TT^TfiraT^F^ S?rq;^| 

I =qwTf^qx^^55TT?F^ 5^=q^T<!rRt ^ wq?qT?[Tfnxi: 
Is# ‘r 5r^T^iqTqTR?q#TqTiR- f :?# 

^TsiRRfqtqxcRT 1 

t%%qflT^-q?rRT lit'RMfT f f^^F^cfRTRSRf^Xqpq- 

m^n” 1^ qrffqt«:T'qT^q^: 

F=R5^q%W?TRTO^FqfRTF^ §^^qFJ^RgpF: IIR ! 

qftqj^iqsRRwfcf f^TJjffq ^i^tsRqxr ^T^^nTRt^^it 
^i553Ft; “FtwTfJRRfR w?r: F i Mq: ” |feq!5q- 

gWT l F^Tqrq^WT^S^^srR?^: t 

FRsi^siNr ^qgjftql^sf qrf qr^q Ff^?RgT?:q^f^ 
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SISRTJTJT^ I mv^' T 53 [HT:— 

Tftf new ??TTr!r ?qs- 

WT; ?rl ’tw^t w. ^:m: 

wq;^^ ? gfl ^r^T^T^ww: ?TTtow: ^rtw f^t 

qftw5W5fftqT%ft: ??w?rT 

STTf^flTSW 5WT#f^"w WT*r%: I ^srqi ^cr ix^^m- 
f%T^ ^xw^- 

1 gsriff [ ?r 

qfqnT$»i 1 ^’^qRTffqtf^ tw i “^5 

5q4sif5^?r’^q?TtqiirR- 
?;qT qr iwwr^” ifet i ?rf^cr ^sn qxx^^x: s^qwf- 

?i^TWR?n^ 5[w«iR I ‘grww^t^Tq- 
wq, |fii:^?g^:?jrT^RWwf^f^!fT?rRT’ wswrwt- 

wm w ?T%wJTR5^qt5nTT^ 

t?q ^RTf^^f%!^WRT 1% ^fr^RRgrrt I 

Rg wq>TR5rTR=5q: qf^qR^qr %mi q qf^tiwR?:- 

^ 5w: ^?q?tqkf%5rfgq3T^TWfgf^^qipr?srq»^Tq Rf:??#^ i 
“qrwfWWR^: gfg[#qiRf?!rf%q?5q% w?r ffe” '\q;R%- 
ftqqfHEqRRg^qsf qtqiRTqR# ^q^T^rff:” ifir ^^sfTcft’qqq^j; I 
f% qfjfT ? RWRTRqRT qjfq |«f ?;5r?iRRq frRRTqjT^qrrots^ i 
qTSRT q-srRR^<TlTTfW5rqftR?tRgqr %m s^cqiqjfrsjT; — 
^^Rf^^qq:, 5T gRR sgq^RWT^ffiR mxmx % gfe- 

qf^ gRR# ggqgqt qr?f WJrflr^rqfT rit i gww: qfgf^Ri- 
5#q tg ^^gg ifii i gf^gge^^p ‘fgf^qrfgsqRqftnrTf^q^^- 
Rqt’fg I gsTRT 'gRiw^RTg%q %Rqf^g ’ ifg 
mwxx qgf?g i qr^gif^fw^iR w § Mq’ ?(% i 

iqgfq firqrqTf^qgR q>5qgtT ggqwTTRRsf^ qrsgrf^- 


^|TTWT^?q?3r^ sww, w ^tr'Tf ^ iss^ni, f ^5?r: ?r#iTfft' 

^TTq 1 % l ?rT#T'TT«rTS^^ 

f%T^ 1 ?^, 5f!^ ?rT=^T5nPr w??^i=5i?:j^ i 
ir^WTff wTd'^5% 1 %^ i 

?fsn=?m*[Ti!r^: i w^rqtcf^w- 

_ ^J. 

‘icqp^f^’ f?f I ^??rs[rs^q' fgtfT^T^iT^ 

f^T^T’ s?T^T^Tf%’3?r?ftftr i ?n?nmfjT wr^i-^r- 
I “?Tg?=^Tl^?nir^sq- gcjrgxT^^T^t 

trsgciwcr pr, rrc^T^s^rf^ii^Tf^^^TEJ]-” “g?f%vniTT'rf^^- 

MfWWf^tiTlTf^FT:” |f% I ^Tf^TTT 

^ ^f^^s^WTfrr^f 5?n^5=!rT?T3: “^wfl[‘ 

wtI^jt: Tit ^tt^w tf^xf^crfriT^Ttir ftt^isri 

wftTTTTPa^^T s^TT^’- |f% I 

Tit^sTRi^ tr ?x^TJ3i I «i^KrT?iRTTTf'r tg: TrgTRw^^qr- 

^gg g wgr T 7 tr][ ' ‘TTgTrg9Tri^g?5?TgT^iv-?nfxT’ % 
TmrTrf^tr wrwt, ^sqgsTft^ 

% 5fTT5gTgfT:?IlTq[ 17gT^i^5T31WHllMt 
ftg sgTf^gt I >TT:^gT^55[rf^gTri, Trftft ^ l 

^T ’g m gw 

^sqrptWTTr'ESiSgfXTfe ?&WWTWt I ?lf?|g-T 3Tfcr ^TSW^BTSW#- 
TTTg#g TT'gTTTTW^w Trig ggrf^frrE^f^ g^w Trft fr?w^w^w 
5rg^g: ^TrcwTWTTgft i ^sr § fwing'RTiJirT ^ 5WT¥gTs=gT:Trfq 
iT?w Jwrrj, wtr wifrifi^: ^Ipfr g^ttft ft^- 

gw;, gsrift wf^feg^w srr5^Tt^5ri3rT%g5WFg:Tr^ftg^ 
ggts^g: TrTgTr^m?5f%^tg[ i q^wiTiTTis^w 5 gTi:igTg- 

TtssfTxgFrg si?twtcw% i wwt^ ‘giw 

5ffTgTTrTg%T:?#wT g^ts’fiwg %t ’a’gi^tcsi^WTwg 

?wiwg'# fggF?RJsr gwx ^'W^rnfii: qftw^^g’ 1 wsr ^frr- 


o 
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^WlTT?r??T ^T I ?% 

?|qTfef^=^t^T55!i, q??sl^ ^qT?JRT ^TgT^g ^fT 

|? 5 fT iTT^^ srf^^- 

^\m ir% ^^>5<srRT#fT?r'T^wf^^Tf:i^^’='T?:T3?^i!rf%5^ 
I ^»!r 

?;3r^5?r?f ^i%ffT5!n?ra'^ ^ 

sfSRRWcwf^it TWcf 5fqim^5r I 3Tg-??r 

wftfW'TU'T?:- 
s^^'TTer^rr^ijf : «rRn^'?T^T: i?# 

5tT^ f%?tf 1 #? ^^?r5n»=JTT w%; ^ 

^T?Ti=g?:?T^^?i, ?r??TarTW- 

^WTSRiT^Mwg^T rf^pgvrfqrJTiT^ ^ l 5 ?nT^?n: i ^ptcti^t 5 

f ftt^t?:wIt R^TTff^v^ 1 RiiiRf^fr ? 

^qqqpq^FqgR^T ?TJ=^5TT’s^Rq'^TRr^#f “W^5=5TSrTWr?r: ^W 
f?cPFi^#” 53n%rT I ‘?iT?2rsn??^: ?^^%5?imTgT’ RR 

#qTRr«Tr?RTf^^^Rcr 5 ciw %?iqrR^R^: ^wfrtsPr ^mw. '^fstt 
ifg I i#imT R^iir^^iT^rT q-ig5:3i^r^^^?Tt^?niT^: it: 
W. srit^Tct: I iTciw ii?isrPiiif5PrTRjT 1 ^ 

1 Rrl?i ^#g git iRiPfr ^fe^Ft^MrRrgTgt 

gg^siffUTR'TTRTi# 5rf^?ngTii=iJPi[ I ?TTf: — 

fi5:gWTgig|i5ri%SR’ fg ^^gilriggt gt=ggTRRr«TTgit “g^R- 
iftwiRr^ g|iTsrRs^g ‘iTg|i5if^'’ ggi gts^rsflRr” g^g 
^T gf^iRcgw:, ^pgsn^iT^'iftl^nwR^qgTtg g g^ irg- 
Rfg ggRgr^ irTgigf gwT^^f^ I ggrgt?Tpg?:gg ggifirf^- 

gsR m^gTf^R.ii5gTgggT |f% 1 gg =g gggiJ^gsgRr: 
sgggsggsggr ggg^R^nt jpngt gr^ r ? gggfi g 

gRf^ m 1511 ?rgg's^5gsi%Tgra"58i#gT«^ ^grfg: ggfgcgt I 

IT ‘Rtggi ggg R:gg?r^’ fRr g gmggHwrrMgjnggi^ 




% 


^5N§’5rTW«??nf?n:f^T’ |fcr ?^?:^rrr: sreftq-JnJTRsr'?!^- 
?t^T??isrTW^: I ^|5T ‘iTg|q5ir^fsftrfcr^=^^=n5['*=WT- 

|f?r ?T^T^5cftr i 

T; ^5q?IT: STflpqiRT ^T«T?rJ!r5^- 


?T5=?TT?rt I 

?rsrwT ftrqfw ? ?r%ifT;Tf57^: ?i?35rT^J!35T?# 5# 

qicrws^ 

firs^TT’ ^?T{%5[rf#T^qi%q^ ^ 

1 ?if%’g3 ?rtwri; i ^f^ri srff^ ?iftf^*- 

’TCWFcR^ ?T^KT^?:iirT^ 5T2Rq% I q-WT'S## ?r5nj^JTf^f%^- 

iE^nt^ ?fl[^|JTT%E5En^Ft f?rf^T5f5R#^frT^S^?^- 

5'T?n': 5r^r3rfi=?ij ?rEJn5rT??Tmw ?rfe??rT=wf^ f^fe^sr^qr- 

f%qr?Tk§?T?TiTfi!r ?rT?tqt sTTE^TJT’SRffrT^T^T?:: 

w?i?i I 

?rsrrl# ?ri^ 5rf^rf#R^ 

q4q1%%r ^TTimf%5r^'?f%: eistt 

5r’5jTS[r5iij#Tm?E’#? 5^p#![^ g?iTsrTEf3r- 

sgE’TT^m^ qET^fft5Tl?3T: stoWH^^RT^cr 

5Et% I 

— 


^rg^^S^jTTtg 5T^T ?ra: 11” 

“irPr 5f%g5^R ^5^?r5^?:gftsr5rq: i 

■ O 



^55?jfiT6qf ”11 




?;ra=g?sj;^f^; | 






(») 

CRIMINAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Pt. ^ITIKANTHA. VlCHASPATI 

(Professor of Laie\ Sanskrit College, Calcutta). 

pr^3[WTfir: I 

3Tf^T%i?2r %’ ?ra 5ri%7T?iT^f>T^T ^rsrT^srftr^n^ ?r 

i gsri^ w4?TR^^f%f^53x 

sr^rra-^TFTT w5tT3f%i rrf# ?rwfi 'Tft:»T^#?r, 

?rf^rta?:T wt f^wirr xxfl^x: l “^r” igr^^ 

>sT^^ ?rteTT: qrg^psr ^T ^ ^j=w: 

w^crt?rw5ferT#g5f^^?fT^5! 

^ f^n?% ^k?T*^xifx!rTg- 

’rft 5r%f6sg?f?jT ^flc?n '7T?i^Tf^ ^ f^wr f^fk^rr: 

1 if^?xt ?rv^5rTT%5 ^ s:gF^ ^ 1 ^ 5 ^ 

?XT?rm#l| ^ I W<3^ ?'TS#?lri: 5r^^% sdfs^ M- 

szxfc^T f%f^g I ?^ltsPr 

ojn'Xfii^tw 

srg5#?i 1 5ra t?w 

srg^P^ 1 mj ^ 

5r%5wgi=wf^” ) I 

^'9 



^s: FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

f^?n5TmtsrTffW5=?n2?Rt ^ ^Jirf i 

SrSiJT^n^ W3T- 

f^^gT, ^T^TSrrfH^: ^ETRRIJTfrW^^^ %^- 

WT^ ^i%:, tth#? 'tt't i 

^FrfijTf^ 1%1| httw: ^^rsTTfcii asr?r- 

iEW^7#w ??;T^^TtTTfi crime qft52ff?r' ^tfi; I u;# 

^ t w m. ’jiif 

^rTn5iW|[»T^fr#r =? firft^Tsf^ 

crime I ?Tl«PRT«lf3s5T#fT 5?ifg5fww^ qx =^5rf- 

?i% ^\ 2ut TFr5T5iT^TH gcsrfHfwmJX^ ^ xjff ^h^tr- 

Criminal Law |?iRF?r^R: , s^rfTpf^W??! 
Civil Law I 5n%7- 

5^5q|qqiT^flrr5r#q sqf^f^q^rqqTq^TqRJ^qnr qftg^m?fr?x i 
qr^?R3 ^ fs[^^ ?rt^ qft^^?r ?tse3t 

^ qr#H qrTi:Tf^% srt 

I f¥ qf JTT 

qftirTHtgfsrft- ¥rt;x sqq^RfftfciqqlqisqqfK- 

^qrrtrf^ ?rtgq>TqfjiiT5% srtt- 

qrrRirfwqgqT qrsrffj; wq?;Tf^m?T!qRtRRra 
^rqftufin-gHqT ?Tq?:Tf^ xrfH ?r 

xmftti I §^^JTR3rT^ftHT^ra?ra-qqftT=qq?iTRctri: qte" 

qtl srfgft^r^T qr ^rd?:?qTqi:RRr qf^qmiRT^ri; 

?Rq^f^qiTq^T% qR^ig^ETRiir %fi;g^5qR 
J|5^THT%rT?:T STT ^fll’^Clir f^^FTTRl^ I f% qf^T 5^^«TR- 
l?TRltsf^r 1?^: igsq^^RXft- 

qRf I 'jgsf^W =q ^m\ 

t 5n=qlH5iT5OTR?^s?fi^iqft' trlq qft^- 

’nw(t qT?ra?t I qrf^ ?j#f qpcir^ Rg^ sr^ gi^sor^Rf^fiR: 


1 



I ^STT EpTRf: ^FTf^TS^rt g«rT 

glw OT ?rTrT3pijf ^ f%WT§ J#§- 

^TTw I ?rcr: 5ri?% ?TFr^i=n?Tq?;Tq'5PrT5f 5r5n|^^?TT5Rf^?r^#fT 

fr ?rT^^ *T5c-5 

gfr i 

q^f#TNg'RT#crT^tt ^trfgstT'^- 

5ifir ^WT3if%^^TTOf^^5f 
5r% f^55^?|Tn'T?;Tf^^T Rraf%g^ 

R?;TW=P?fT ci#R Riqi^TTf^-^HTW RraR^TfT^n =R 

I ?Tqr?:TW?nw RraffTR^R^rf^ 'T?;!:=l rtwi^ jt ^ 

^T5r^'J3T^?R^r«?R^^Tra?Tnft^, KJm^^l^ 

5nqf3gTT^?T 5mH!I3R5i’»^ I R^?§ 

¥l|5 SIT??te^WR5W^;?r^ ?T ?slf SRC^T^ I ^STtI^ 

5[;T5Tg«7^: =g s?Tg%g ?:T5g'^T5ErJnT- 

^R?ig I 


Rig^'g' 

.ti^_ 


^%f^#gRgT R'tf g ^fg, gsni% gwg- 

?r?Tg rtrs:^ §[gtgg[ fgf^viagkgg^j: 

g5=??t ?TR?:TWi5^4'^®fgf^: siiRt g ^ 8g qrwr- 

Rfggig i RT=^ggT?gRTg5rTd; TO'tgg'Rfgf^gr 

g-T^glg Mtu RT^' Rft^g ggfg i gg: ri; 
ff RTRKig: rtr^ §:g^^^R Rgfggr 
gg ^gf^?! ^TR^igg rtrw gwrff^^JB 

fg§r?g-gTgT Rrrg^g g sngtegfR ggr gmtg g 

f|;f^ggg gtrf gT5cgigRT#ggnw^g®i'f^’tK!=g^ggT Ig^ggig: 
ggxf^r g ^ggRR^igt ^gTO^' g«=gff^^ ^TRiRgr % 

grgfMwg r^c g^sigg: Rigg^^g?! I R^^g^ g ^ ggiR^t 
g^Rrff^Ri^^ giRfeggggr gg ^Rgg'R RR^g^R gagr^gg'^^ 


Ho POTJBTH ORIENTAL CONIERBNCB 

^?t5rT?ifi5Tff^^J7-t “^?t- 

OT 5rT??f3?xT?5 <TN^=E^ ?IT?;Tf^#T ^JT^TT^I 9 ITfcT 

^ qfcT iTT?rteTt!cr: §:^^f?i^q^Tf^ 
5r%5?TfiTf^ I irT3wq?rTiTqii^#sfq ^iiFqwfFrgffW 

qm»=^fTTTTM 5ii% ?:Tf[T f%w?T: 5rT?rtef^5qT#- 
i?#r ^ qiqTJit qi=§5^f?T% i 


?rrFqT«TT^srTfer ?:wt r^Ti^: l 
5rT^rf3a[Tifq'?T?5T=^ qrqRt i%5[ft«??ra; il 





^I3iT§^;TqwT?^ TfilTq^cTW ciR^f WTfi^rT ?rq^Tfw| fN'fqjiJff 
Srf=^W 5 [rft^?:T 3 ?^’^§-f%sq^ I q??§ ?^ 55 rfl!IT 5 TlT[T 

STR^ to ^iTsr- 

^T5rT i%# l toifq qeff^rt Rfg ?j3r- 

srRto^qt gqtto i 

?isrT ?:t5i^’^- 

jrfi!nTFfr< qrfr qtqf^xf' ^Tf^f^rir]: ?r ^^fWTq>«iT 

WT 


srT?Tto?g ^ I 

^f7T ^TITT II 

( !;»o ) 


q?;!! 1 ft 

3Tqto ?:T3f?’=fi5rT?Tfeto?:?2ra?:^qfKlw ft^ifg w'^^rr?!: i 
irgsncf^B ?TT?Rt t . qiqf ^ 
ftsqrqgt i ft^wfTj^qintofq ^rsn stt^t- 

qrqTrqgt^ # g m^rto’ 

qiqTq%^ ?;T5i^a'€5n?rito¥toti57^3 JT?;q»?TT^?nr!: 1 

ft qrf^t 

I ?T5r SWTISnft 



?:T5Tf^g^o;3T?§ <7mftr TTTfRT: I 
f^F%T: ^^iWT«r#g g^fdrii 1 1 ( 373 : 
5rT’?i^: ^ ?nf^ m 1 

^131^'^ 3Rr ?nf^ !7T3l^=33Tir43T?3: II 
SIT^flf^^l^T # I 

5T^#i 3^3 *3 II 

( srnrf&raf^^^q %^«T#aTg'gqi3: ) 

;^rT^ ?rciTJ=3'w:^-'2ff^w '7ft3333, ^13 3mT«?t ^^353 
g^T 3 Srfir 3'X^: 5r#T53r: ^^^r^qr- 

?ra ^:T5T^^T?Tf^=3#T3[r?Tg?:3^^ I 

3^T?i?3 IqTf^Jtfcri 

5fT3ri^^?5 53t^'3fr II 

* ( irPTfarT#^'arf vrf^'sjig^rrspi: ) 

5 m§r?iP?T ^ r 1% I 
'3T^'I ?m 3 f II 



qrcRT^ % 9r??:TS# ?:WT 3T 5IW ?3T3TT%^=S^Tf^^^5T 
3 t{^ ?rf5i5^ it3frr 3 ^ 1 % ct^t ?r sii% f|[fNt 

5r#T5?r i?#r m?q[4 qftirfti ^^r ^m: 1 
^5 qrtii srsTfT^^ft^W^ 

3rw:i ^- 

I ^ SfFT^ ft 53?3SR3L 

«r?jTi^ *3 3fT^|53^Tfnft^qT3^i5q^3^w 1 ctstt 1 

srT3rrT5iwaTO=^ %* 'r^rf^^i: • 

??Tcr5?f 5?3 3 II 

■f?^- . A .- , , ? ' ■ ■ \. ■ 

) ■ 

5F2W, ft f^I?^r¥fPmT3T- 

313 ^g[riH«TPr ?T3#Tft3’reftftf^ 

iraift 3fft swmnft I q3E?^t5f3 ^^T^ff ^dt 


^ rOUBTH OOKEEEENOE 

srigwr^ 

15fT ^T5T:*2prT, 

I m- ^v!t^ 

f|r^srt 5?%3 ?t ffcf wrHrfra^ ^4 i 

w3cw?^T?:Tf^#r ^TST^rfsi!^ mg‘T^?i^wf'r ^tstt ^r^^ra?:- 
^ ci^ ^TcTsrl^^ 

“^Tq-^Fr 'T3&fT?:: i 5?9?i^w f^f^r 

'TTpm: ?J3»- 

?o;pr^srT qFfT^Tq=^?iJT^r:g^f^ Tr?f 5Er5^=^ »T^5?T|fcr i 
^ sr^!(rRt ^ ?rT?:T5?t ^ ^sr ’ti't^, ?t wT^mri^ 

^Tsr^w# criqig^ ?r5%’E^ i q?T^ ^TTg'?: 

«ntff wT«ft ^ 5n?q#?T3f?i 5ft?j^- 

srqffeg' ?TsrT fl 

Mt fvTit f^wTTrx 7?;^ ^r 5r%T!oiT 

^^^frRt^frqn": wqp'qriM'q^t trif^jr^ l 

f^Tfsfq^T^ ?T3r^Tf : TTf^rcWT ^ gT5q% i 

cisrT% 

“?i3r ^ ^mr^jnsr# q-?:wT«T^5cfrt[ 5i^f # 

gt^ 5R5^ I” (^f^qvjTns ) 

iT^^g^r ^T3jg5rTf?r€5r i g??T^ % Enssrrrqp'qspft 

5f?ft ?r ^:, 9TgT ^ qrq't ^ ?rf = e# I tsrrw 

^TfiEqR^f ^Tq7?3isr Ei^sf I 

^RTfcT^E^: '^' jrrefH^ 

sTT^qrf^’ 3?^ ERSwm^NfFit fwi:q;5T|vTTfq m 
^TSf^r^St JTTfe WiTTWm 5rT?#RWf^ ^=!?3^q: I 

wl5=^?m#T qi'T ^ gicq^ ^ sRimf^^rsf^ ^- 

sTFrllaraT^^ 'tttMt i irff^x: i 






?r?TT fiw w I 


( sTratraRrax^) 


■ - : .A*\. ' ' , .- ^ -....ys,. 

STRW^SRi; HcfT^, 


grsrfri; ^cTsr^tr^^jg- i 

gfw % ^;T3n?’o^i^?;%T^ l 

m 5q^?rT# Sf^Jir^- 

^ f^cTT I 5fFr%=^^ OTTTTf^^^’WT- 

^ ’#5(1%^=^ ^Trnmn^ ’m- 

5T1% ^ RPjfsFrWf^ %HP 

>Tt^( 5fT?7fe=^ftr I 

I 

^WTf^ T^m sTT^T^ I 

%?Jl!f if^JRT^^TTrl II 

5g[^^Tf5^?T^R?r f§[5i!it i 

( ?% fig^^ =:R's^ ) 

7i:??trrf5r xm- ststt^it^ 

fiq^iWTq^T^T^ qTqiq^T^^ ft 

52iq^t ^ ??ri: ^*ITfq?rT qT^f3; l 5fT=^WR^ ^TSTT ITSTiq^ 

qijrf^TiPwkT^ wHftftf^ ^TTf-JfritqT^ 5Fr»qrTf^ra?n?ftti; i 

^ 5iT=^w?;cftq^’j^ft^; wn^wf^r 

,tft^ q%^t I ft sRfJTR^’^w: qwRcr: w§^l 

m sTBi^f qj^?5nw?i; irq^Tfwft ^ tt sjmt- 

S!awq^T5;raiHTiSr9t5f, fg[5ff^ qrq^cTf^T 
5nss[rawq ^1 ?nq'a'd ^1?! q^:=?qq qiq^ 

?r ?31 ^tlir «iitp|1t, ?RR%qi% qn^rq^r^ §:5!r^cr4qfq^- 
JTcW I g:#RSRq4^ 5it55CC#WT 5q|rl , w. ^ 

qrqqqft^ q^ qi*?!?: qiqqTft^T: ^nrer^ ?;T5q?iwq^’3^ 


FOUHTH CONEEIIENOE 

?rTW#!l[ H ^ 'TTT^ ^ qp^ 

I ^srfiTftr sR^ *rJrTSTci|=52i^, 

?r7?:TMT5«!TTcTr»n^Tft ^ ^fRFnr^ 

i^TfS^Trl I ^ ??I1 wqJCTf^TTTTcfR: 

^Ti^^€*TT?5^*TT^'J?5!TcITflT%^*T'TT^3+i^’ ^ ‘^’*5* 

TiT^T ^.^it I 5fi=#T5fn5[:^ft*=i;«*^^- 

W I !?5nFcnWrl 

^STT^Tf^l cTSST^gri^T ?nSOT'T^TWT‘^ 

clTS^TT?:!^^ ^ I VpT^^I^SfTftr^ 

SI^tR: ^5T<T?;Tf^fJWT5^T5lf# ^TSfJR: 

fTTcTTJT^TTW'T^?^ 5T?m?crd^^P?f7 ^ 

I 

^'^^?:T3r^o# ?TsrT It^: ^ ^T- 

5r3iT>2i^5:^ w. m 

^^q’lDTfTi^s^^Tpr 5 . 1 ^^ 

I 

ff flf^: ( 

^rt^, ?n^p5 sFJrtRd^- 

TTf^R: ![ncr?:#m% q?;?5|T^T#T wm- 

^i?rra^T^^i?nTT 'TTfqfTT|%qm^qfSWPqT?s!Fr i 

i^oir ?T ^ ^FT^: Wf^, 

?:T5r€WT4 ^T jt srsrTSFTnr 

q'teR' i f^S^sr^rrat 

^nnf^RJTfq swuirsq^R^ 
qR^i 5rsrT% i 

R?f WT fHkt I 


f^s=5 I 5IW ^R 5WrRf^- 

^ sffS^R^fT I’RSTT^T^fxiW^ %^^- 
cIWJ^JfRTfir^lff *^?!ra^ ^ftrcRTTJEfttl I ^TWrf^- 

?IRT ^ 'TTTwtr^frR 

S^IWT 5rwf%, 'T^ JT W ^ KOTRFW: SR^ I 



(*) 




THE PHILOSOPHY OF EALIDASA AND HIS 
RELIG-IOUS AND SOCIAL VIEWS 
NARAYANA SHASTRI KHISTB, 
SlHITYACHiRYA 

{Government Sanskrit QoUege, Benares.) 

^HTT^pr- 


fipfFctt ^![RT I 




i jfrM^xrfd g^T^r:, ^fpsr- 

^TT^Prfe 

Wfnf^ srr^NPcnc i 

^f%?r5TT? ^T%3[T#T ^ ^K59lT5pr 51W, 

iRT5f7 STW^ sr^WRf ^ 

3^: I 

fggtw*! 

«ilTijf5RT 5|^: sn^M WS^R: — 

‘5T?Tf^4^ 5iT^ ^; ^iR5?r^ i 
5Jii^RfN:«TiTFr U’—^IV 


FOUETH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


>S 

jigRiferfiRmfiintfr: *T5 i: ll’ ?jo s i ^ 

I5sr^ ^5#!irsf^— 

<jl ^ ?i^5 %r% I 

?Tsr ^ 3«f w %gT?5?# ii’?:o ?o i 
mi T^r^rg^ i 

SIF?^ ^— 

‘fw^nimTas# ?T I f^fSJgq- f%?i^ I 

II’ ^o ?® I 

qgr^ I3f "TT^^ritr ^ 

q5Cin5*I% !prt'TTf^T5^^T^T^ Sf^sd^^fT q w Tgfffe 

I i^rsfl^TTf^ f^%r?n:gqiRm , 

?f3F!lTSS^^?# I 

‘5^ft5gwrw»Ti^ t f»T5P^: ftr^^TT l 
5fg|%w5T; ?T^?r grtw it’ fr© R i vs 

5FT?i: q-T^T?:#gd II’ K© ? I ? 

Ic^nf^ 5ri%7T%^ tcr^rft- T?:TrT^5t?i% i ^rn^ g H i ^- 
i%srqT 1^ 155?TfWSf^TO 

^(t ^r. t 

qqfatsftrsrsiT: TTg«#TT?ft!=^ w Mp' H’ ?:© ?© i 
|c?l^ ^frrrgcRft: 
unrf^ 'T^?R[Ti?Rl^ 



?nc???iT 'g si#qt n’ f © ^ i 







T?:»rT5?w 

STf^^r ^ ftTSqT?w', f^s=g 'TOT??Tii:«ii(^'Ti-!|t%5riW?r 1TR% I 

'^^Tpffl^‘?lTT^TfnT^53JrH’ iftR^q^fc-^TT^TcTTfir^ ^?T^, 

^ ¥rrmg: ^Kmf^ ^s^rstw, 5r5r<3^- 

WIT ^T % yre^?TSfiW?f 5ETTrf% I 

^awr ciT^fj: T^^TRirrst^rTcJTr, 

Sfn«n?:^'r: t^’g g m^rsr^:, TT?:#=g^»^'T#5fm- 

JfRPTT I 

aW^IRt ^ Sf^f%?JT‘ 

^n=5i^%?pi^5^ 5r wt ? era ErsT^rat ¥rn'^=^?:T'^^'?Tt^fr- 
Elf^TTl^^ m '^rterrar^qf'T l era fer- 

«5Er*n5ft' I 5 ?TTf?ra!^f^ ftrs^rr^ef^f i ?TRrr 

“sr ^ ^ er?3TT: wm^ I 

mvimm^wnj er??n: f^!=rat^l- 

^TT I 

g ‘f5r^p!ne?rra?nefRT’ spisra^^rsPr 

q^?neireR^W?N[lw eff^ars^riew ^ ii^r 5&is5?rti; i 

?j5jerT?er«?^^ i 
wsr serm^sra^ eiraei: 

eiT s5prf^?raT^: qsfTsrf: ^rf^ i era ^renw: 

TOTTeiR: ^TffTSfnei; fw ^T^Eql^snranjR: i 

S5[4 ^ spra: f^r^w^g; i #ra^d*f^W!OT^>Traerq%Tei; i gw 
3PTer: qfrafw^T 'twi:: 1 

«ra fsTi^G^r^q q'WTeiTf^ i^^Werar ^afk’TgTTraftsr- 

^rt^sf^r ^w^mgTeJ?^?Tl^T gr 

gg' pf?:^f^ «TwrT5|g> ^ra^wTeR^nt^g^f^: ^T%gT?rw 

^RPrar^eTWpft^ gwigwrawiRgii. i ^^rrsfR 
sftgw fiwgweg RW1W% ^T5R# 
wtg I 


J^O FOUETH OEIENXAL CONFEEENOB 

I #r^- 

f^rts^T ^ ^w^rr: l 5 'tw l 

g 'TTi ?rt^: 

frqTf^sTT^’pt'T 'T?;*rftr^T^^5rT^wPr ![r^w?iT^s[^?rPr ftr^ra^ 

^ N^tott 'T?:t^: j^^TcF^irr^ fr%s?rri^?r trft- 
52r5?T %5qTnTm«PT^, ?j^?r#n 

*^5^ mrtn: ^ 1 ^stt =^ m^- 

f?l^TrF5?n?m ?Er^f^T ^cft 

W, %?rT^: ^#<5 

jf *0 - „ - 

m ^ ^^n?: I 5®rT 




^jwf: mrm wTl%?iT?:mf^fjFiftn^q^RrT 1 

5FrT^Ws?T TWFmsfr ^T5ft I 

?II#T I ^T IFT^T^ 

;^[S7T^i^ ^i^i% tTSTT 

^Fi?^ vm ^nf^sr^m: ^^r^f^^rerfrr^ fwiTgw=^ sft^ggRT 
^55?F% I ^ ’T:FTf^=cr t ^wft: I 

TTRIT § ’T’CJJWr ^ ^rf^: ^FfWgT 

q ft»j,i rffFffT cR^[5^ l twtott 5p5^ '^tf^ ^- 

'3p&?RT !ui4sr[%^»i^^wr ^ } 



!R^cfTl|cf ^ 


n 


rfSTTft — ‘wmsrf^^ ( ?:® ? I ? ) 

sriVrm^ t ‘sbi'^Sct- 
?rf7]|^%m cif ’ (ko ? o I ?Tl%Tn 

Wrfirft’ 53 % si'Tsw >TFq% 1 ^ g 

TTt<a^^ ?rTf%^<:t?r i‘ w?q^3T5?i^ 5?ra^3i;j!i?j;’ 

( ^o ? o I ?=: ) |3r^ f^^^^Tfr?:?^»7T^q^g[Fn?5[^5T^'T?% 
'RmcJT^T I 1 ?^#^ ^f*ifrR5[rTir?cr^“ 


'Tf?:’Tg:jr^f5?Tf^t%?r: g^nl# =^ 1 ^’ ^g- 
#5CTcJr^: 75!?Tr4^ 'rftjTcTiafwf; ^ 

? ^^fti;5f^lPPT-srfn^T?Tf sfffiftrgfTJft ^iT?isn=srT- 

5Twg^5r#^?f iT?r^ 

pr: I 

JT^cTT ^i3PT^ ’rf ^fi: 

5r^^ ??rnEft(!; 1 swrurri^ 

^ srrM^^# ^T*?raf?r^ :(r^ l 

g 511=^ jf^srurT^qr ^?r, 

?rf?^=npr %: ^ntr-^’R'fim l 

f^?c^?:?TWTfxT% ^T^fi1%*?rT^?;il[r^- 

?;TS[?T^fi#^ ^i:^ft53TT'^?ltra I 1%'^Fxifi^r ^ 

5r§5?ra?52rrf^jr^crT^ %- 

5T WT ? 5?rg5^^ f^iTFrt ^ ^T%^T#Rr ^n^'R; tf^wf- 




FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 



iFSrwf tf^^T=^^Tl!rT^TS^^ W‘ ^ 

5i?3?r ^§3a?r^5?nT^sr=^Tftt^^T§r?i5r5^fpF% 
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